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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CANADA/ 


By  the  Rev.  Armstrong  Black,  D.D. 


On  this  day  of  general  thanks- 
giving we  shall  take  one  short 
pointed  sentence  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  we  should  like 
to  fasten  as  a  nail  in  a  sure  place 
in  memory.  That  sentence  is 
ioimd  in  Leviticus,  22  :  23,  and  con- 
tains this  sharp  claim  on  the  part 
of  God,  "  The  land  is  mine."  The 
words  are  abrupt  and  emphatic, 
and  their  demand  sheer  and  de- 
cisive. They  leave  no  room  for 
parley  or  question  of  any  kind. 
There  may  be  subsequent  arrange- 
ments about  life,  rights  and  ten- 
ure, and  about  the  letting  of  it  out 
generally,  but  this  fact  is  primary 
and  essential,  and  the  basis  0!  all 
conditions — The  Land  is   Mine. 

The  bystander  is  said  to  see 
most  of  the  game ;  the  man  wHb  is 
not  in  it,  the  most  of  the  battle. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  one 
word  of  only  personal  reference 
and  moment,  I  would  say  that, 
with  something  of  the  open-eyed 
interest  and  surprise  of   an  outsid- 

Thanksgiving  Discourse,  Saint  Andrew's  Church, 
28th  Nov.  190 1. 


er,  I  have  been  awhile  in  Canada 
and  amongst  her  people ;  I  Have 
crossed  the  land  from  sea  to  sea 
and  have  intently  watched  the  na- 
tion and  its  ways.  And  I  am  clear 
to  confess  a  strong  conviction  that 
since  time  began  a  greater  trust 
was  never  committed  to  a  capa- 
ble people  than  that  which  has 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Canada 
by  God.  The  trust  is  vast,  and 
the  times  for  executing  it  are  ripe 
At  the  beginning  of  a  century, 
throbbing  with  a  life  of  splendid 
purpose  and  enterprise,  this  vast 
Dominion,  much  of  it  not  even 
explored  yet,  is  put  for  possession 
first,  and  for  shaping  and  making 
afterwards,  into  the  power  of  a 
handful  of  people.  A  handful  of 
people,  we  say,  for  Canada  will 
not  be  populated  until  her  inhabi 
tants  are  increased  sevenfold  or 
tenfold,  and  even  at  that  she  will 
not  be  populous.  The  last  great 
open  area  of  the  wide  world,  rich 
in  all  that  human  life  demands  for 
sustenance  and  comfort,  is  thus  in 
your  hands  to-day.  No  enemy  is 
there  to  dispossess ;  no  deep-root- 
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ed  prejudices  to  be  overcome;  all 
the  frontiers  are  kept  and  all  the 
international  burden  borne  by  an- 
other power;  the  cHmatic  condi- 
tions are  not  invincible  nor  at 
their  worst  much  more  than  stim- 
ulating; everything  is  here  which 
even  a  crowded  Europe  might 
need,  and  God's  word  more  free 
and  unfettered  was  never  spoken 
to  any  peopled  Behold  the  land ! 
and  possess  it  in  the  length  and  in 
the    breadth  of  it! 

They  who  are  expert  in  reading 
history  and   its   signs,     say     that 
Canada's    tide  is  now  at  the  flood, 
and  that  her  present    opportunity 
is  unique  .    Twenty-five  years  ago 
it    was  not. so;     twenty-five  years 
hence  things  will  not  be  as  now. 
And  just  at     this' juncture  every- 
thing depends     upon     the     faith- 
fulness of  the  average  man  in  this 
large  room  in    the    house  of    hu- 
man life.       Every     citizen  has     a 
stake  and  can  make  his  own  con- 
tribution  to   his     nation's     future 
and  through  that  to     the  world's. 
Not  one  good  reason  can  be  ad- 
duced why  Canada  should  not  be 
the      most     sane  and     just     and 
most     nobly       free     nation      the 
world  has  ever  seen.       The  arena 
is  wide  open,  the     conditions     arc 
kindly  and  peaceful,  and  thus  far 
the    people    are     entirely    within 
righteous     control.       A     hundred 
warning    examples    of    what    ne- 
glected duty  in  citizenship     leads 
to,  lie  behind  us  \  and  a  thousand 
noble  incentives^tb  faithfulness  lie 
before  us.      Quite  recent    experi- 
ments across  the  line,     as  well  as 
the  remoter     experiments  record- 
ed in  all  history,    are  available  to 
show  us  flow  best  to  use    this  il- 
limitable    heritage;     and  a  more 
distinct  and  serious     issue     never 


was  set  before  any  people  as  to 
whether  they  will  betray  or  fuihl 
the  principles  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
on  earth.  In  this  connection,  and 
under  the  headline  of  a  text  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  let  me  say  once 
more  on  this  day  of  reverent  gra- 
titude and  adoration,  for  I  can 
never  say  it  once  too  often,  that 
the  gift  of  Canaan  to  Israel  of 
old  will  rank  as  a  very  small  thing 
in  human  history,  compared  with 
this  gift  of  Canada  to  us  ;  and  1 
would  charge  with  highest  respon- 
sibility every  man  who  calls  this 
land  his  home  and  shares  its  privi- 
leges— whether  it  be  the  land  of 
his  birth  or  his  adoption.  Every 
year  God  is  proving  us  as  He 
proved.  Israel, ''whether  we  will 
obey  and  serve  or  not ;  thus  far,  in 
His  great  mercy.  He  has  been 
proving  us  only  by  His  goodness, 
not  by  His  judgments. 

How  great  has  been  His  good- 
ness; how  unparalleled  His  gifts 
to  us  in  the  past  summer  and  aut- 
umn !  I  saw  your  Western  wheat 
fields  ripening;  I  saw  them  gath- 
ering their  golden  harvest — the 
bushel  to  the  acre  amazing  the 
oldest  husbandman,  and  the  end- 
less acreage  making  the  whole 
world  wonder.  One  hour  of  un- 
timely frost  from  the  unseen  and 
far  away  where  God  alone  con- 
trols, and  all  might  have  been  sad- 
ly dififerent !  But  GoH  remember- 
ed us  with  favor,  and  now  not 
only  are  our  own  barns  full 
against  the  winter,  but  the  life  of 
other  lands  is  secured  against  the 
months  of  dearth,  because  Canada 
is  their  granary.  Surely  we  are 
but  feebly  acknowledging  so  great 
kindness  and  mercy,  when  we 
laud  and  magnify  tlie  Lord  of  'the 
harvest  in  His  own     house  now! 
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Surely  we  shall  remember  and  live 
worthy"  of  our  high  and  distinc- 
tive calling  as  a  nation !  Surely 
we  shall  try  and  fulfil  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  worthy  tenure 
in  this  wide  and  goodly  land — the 
old  terms  of  Israel's  tenancy  of 
Canaan,  not  abrogated.  ,buf  writ- 
ten out  anew  and  s'eaied  afresh  in 
the  gospel  ol  Jesus  Christ  for 
every  individual.  And  surely,  too, 
we  shaM  try  and  aid,  by  our  faith 
and  our  prayers  and  the  supply  of 
that  which  is  spiritually  lacking, 
the  pioneer  men  who  have  still 
those  limitless  reaches  of  prairie 
and  mountain  and  wood  to  dress 
and  subdue;  and  not  allow  the 
land,  which  is  God's,  to  slip  into 
other  hands  —  the  hands  of 
the  loveless        and     the    law- 

less, whom  God  hath  not 
chosen  !  The  land  is  God's  ; 
the  land  is  ours.  He  hath  given 
it  to  us  and  to  our  children  for 
ever,  if  we  are  faithful  and  true 
to  our  trust  and  keep  His  coven- 
ant of  righteousness  and  love. 

To  the  above  eloquent  appreci- 
ation of  the  future  of  Canada  by 
Dr.  Black,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  two  extracts  from  addresses 
by  the  eminent  statesman,  Lord 
Duflerin  delivered  while  he  was 
Governor  General  of  Canada  in 
1872-78. 

"  Few  people  in  this  country 
have  any  notion  how  blessed  \y 
nature  is  the  Canadian  soil.  The 
beauty,  majesty,  and  the  material 
importance  of  the  Gulf  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  indeed  the  theme  of 
^ery  traveller,  while  the  stupend- 
is  chain  of  lakes  to  which  it  is  an 
itlet  is  well  known  to  af¥ord  a 
^stem  of  inland  navigation  such  as 


is  to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of 
the    habitable    globe.         The    inex- 
haustible   harvest  of    its  seas    an- 
nually gathered  by  its  hardy  mari- 
time   population,    the  innumerable 
treasures  of  its  forests,  are  known 
to  all;  but  what  is  not  so  general- 
ly, understood  is  that  beyond  the 
present  inhabitable  regions  of  the 
country — beyond    the    towns,    the 
lakes,  the  woods — there  stretches 
out  an  enormous  breadth  of  rich, 
alluvial    soil,    comprising   an   area 
of  thousands   of  ,  square   miles,   so 
level,  so  fertile,  so  ripe  for  culti- 
vation,  so  profusely  watered,  and 
intersected     by     enormous    navig- 
able rivers,  with  so  exceptionably 
mild  a  climate,  as  to  be  destined  at 
no  distant  time  to  be  occupied  by 
millions  of  our  prosperous  fellow- 
subjects,  and  to  become  a  central 
granary  for  the  adjoining  contin- 
ents.      Such,  a  scene  as  this  may 
well  fire  the  most  sluggish  imagin- 
ation, nor  can  there  be  conceived 
a  greater  privilege  than  to  be  per- 
mitted to  watch  over  the  develop- 
ment  of  an  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion    fraught  with    such    universal 
advantage  to  the  human  race.     In 
fact,   it   may  be   doubted   whether 
the    inhabitants    of   the    Dominion 
themselves  are  as  yet  fully  awake 
to  the  magnificent  destiny  in  store 
for  them,  or  have  altogether  real- 
ized  the    promise   of   their  young 
and_    hardy     nationality.     Like     a 
virgin  goddess  in  a  primaeval  world 
Canada  still  walks  in  unconscious 
beauty  among  her  golden   woods 
and  by  the  margins  of  her  track- 
less streams,  catching  but  broken 
glances  of  her  radiant  majesty  as 
mirrored    on    their    surface,    and 
scarcely  recks  as  yet  of  the  glories 
awaiting  her  in     the     Olympus  of 
nations." 
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"  Increased  facilities  of  inter- 
course, the  multiplicity  of  enduring 
domestic  ties  which  have  been 
created  by,  and  are  maintained  be- 
tween, thousands  and  thousands 
of  families  at  home,  and  their  em- 
igrant relations  abroad;  the  prox- 
imity between  England  and  her 
most  distant  settlement,  effected 
by  constantly  improving  means  of 
transit,  have  unified  and  compact- 
ed the  colonial  system,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  instead  of  concen- 
trating his  attention  upon  his 
home-farm  alone,  John  Bull  -Is 
learning  every  day  to  appreciate 
more  keenly  the  splendor  and  im- 
portance of  his  Imperial  estates.  1 
have  always  believed  in  our  colon- 
ial future;  and  my  official  exper- 
ience has  confirmed  my  conviction 
that  if  England  would  only  be  true 
to  herself,  and  to  those  she  has 
sent  forth  to  establish  the  langu- 
age, the  law,  the  liberties,  the  man- 
fulness,  the  domestic  peace  of  Bri- 
tain over  the  world's  surface ;  if 
she  will  but  countenance  and  en- 
courage them  in  maintaining  their 
birthright  as  her  sons ;  if  she  will 


only  treat  them  in  an  affectionate 
and  sympathetic  spirit;  this  fam- 
ous Empire  of  ours,  which  is  con- 
stantly asserting  itself  with  accum- 
ulating vigor,  in  either  hemis- 
phere, and  in  every  clime,  will  find 
the  associated  realms  which  com- 
pose it,  daily  growing  more  dis- 
posed to  recognize  their  unity,  to 
take  a  pride  in  their  common 
origin  and  antecedents,  to  draw 
more  closely  together  the  bonds 
which  bind  them  to  each  other  and 
to  the  Mother  country,  to  oppose 
in  calamity  and  danger  a  still  more 
solid  front  to  every  foe,  and  to  pre- 
serve sacred  and  intact  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Globe,  with  an  ever 
deepening  conviction  of  their  sup- 
eriority, the  principles  of  that  well- 
balanced  monarchical  constitution 
which  the  past  experience  and  the 
current  experiments  of  mankind 
prove  to  be  the  best  fitted  to  se- 
cure well-ordered  personal  liberty 
and  true  parliamentary  govern- 
ment." 

Extracts  from  Britain  Over  the  Sea, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Elizabeth  Lee. 
pp.  24-25  and  45-46  of  Introduction. 


PRESENT  TENDENCIES  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


Prof.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 


We  have  been  considering  thus 
far  the  secondary  school  in  the 
light  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
school  is  life.  It  Has  necessarily 
been  a  hasty  view.  Some  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching 
consequences  of  that  doctrine  have 
not  been  touched.  But  we  hasten 
on  to  another  view,  which  has  been 
foreshadowed  and  is  not  altogether 
another.      Our  adolescent  student 


is  continually  reaching  out  after 
larger  conceptions  of  duty  and  op- 
portunity. With  liim,  one  wave 
of  subjective  egoism  is  succeeded 
by  a  wave  of  devotion  to  larger 
human  interests.  He  may  be  as 
much  an  egoist  as  ever  when  he 
contem.plates  the  glory  of  self-sac- 
rifice for  the  good  of  one's  fellow- 
men,  but  his  egoism  is  then  find- 
ing its  own  corrective.       In  like 
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manner,  we  turn  now  to  the  broad 
question  of  the  relation  of  second- 
ary education  to  pubHc  interests, 
but  with  no  sense  of  breaking  with 
the  doctrine  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  re- 
cent writers  on  the  subject  ot  se- 
condary education  is  the  French 
sociologist  and  philosopher,  M. 
Alfred  Fouillee.  Within  the  past 
two  years,  he  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  the  reform  of  second- 
ary education  in  France.  But  his 
general  position  was  set  forth  with 
great  clearness,  ten  years  ago,  in 
his  book  entitled  Education  from 
a  National  Standpoint.  This  work 
deals,  you  will  remember,  with  the 
schools  of  France.  We  need  a 
full  discussion  of  American  edu- 
cation from  the  national  stand- 
point, or  rather,  from  the  pubUc 
standpoint,  which  includes  the 
national.  Doubtless  some  one 
will  give  us  such  work  in  due  tirne. 
But  in  this  latter  half  of  my  paper, 
I  wish  to  point  out  some  current 
tendencies  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  interests. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  is 
abroad  in  modern  societies,  what- 
ever their  form  of  government. 
Rightly  understood,  it  is  one  of 
the  choicest  possessions  of  our 
modern  civilization.  So  one  of 
the  most  searching  tests  of  any 
educational  tendency  is  its  bearing 
upon  essential  democracy. 

By  essential  democracy,  I  under- 
stand the  spirit  which  values  men 
according  to  their  manhood.  It  is 
the  spirit  which  judges  of  men  on 
the  ground  of  inherent  worth,  and 
,'   not  on  the  ground  of  such  fortuit- 

I;  attributes  as  birth  or  wealth 


surely  recognizes  differences 
among  men.  It  sees  that  some 
must  lead  and  some  must  follow. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  seeks  by 
all  means  to  devolve  leadership  on 
him  who  is  fittest  to  lead. 

More  than  this,  true  democracy 
recognizes  in  men  a  diversity  of 
gifts,  such  that  each  man  is  destin- 
ed to  lead  in  some  things  and  to 
follow  in  others,  to  lead  in  some 
relations  in  hfe  and  to  follow  in 
other  relations.  That  is,  to  lead 
wisely  and  to  follow  wisely  are  the 
correlated  duties  of  every  man  in 
a  democratic  society.  Demoj:racy 
in  the  long  run  puts  the  highest 
price  on  preeminence  in  each  of 
the  several  walk's  of  life.  It  puts 
a  price  on  preeminence  of  every 
sort,  and  teaches  every  man  to  re- 
spect the  different  capacities  of 
other  men.  The  Question,  then, 
to  put  to  our  institutions  of  se- 
condary education  is  this  :  Do  they 
help  every  student  to  find  himself 
and  his  fellowmen?  For  a  portion 
of  its  students,  secondary  educa- 
tion may  share  this  responsibility 
with  the  education  of  the  higher 
schools.  But  the  responsibility 
falls  upon  the  secondary  school  in 
a  peculiar  way,  for  a  reason  that 
this  grade  of  instruction  deals  with 
a  stage  of  "development  in  which 
the  student  is  for  the  first  time,  as 
it  were,  in  possession  of  his  com- 
plete equipment  of  instincts,  pow- 
ers, and  passions,  and  is,  accord- 
ingly, for  the  first  time  fairly  face 
to  face  with  his  destiny. 

I.  Now  let  us  attempt  to  trace 
some  bearings  of  this  view  upon 
current  tendencies  in  our  second- 
ary education.  In  the  first  place, 
what  are  secondary  schools  doing, 
and  what  can  they  do,  to  maintain 
and  advance  the  spirit  of  true  de- 
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mocracy?  I  do  not  see  that  this 
question  has  much  to  do  with  the 
question  of  social  "sets"  and  ail 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  rather  a 
question  whether  the  youth  in  our 
schools  are  learning  to  value  hu- 
man worth  for  what  it  is,  and  not 
what  it  has^  and  are  learning  that 
they  are  responsible,  each  for  a 
social  service  peculiarly  his  own. 
Diversity  of  education  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  bar  to  such  instruction: 
but  every  sort  of  educational  snob- 
bishness is  its  deadly  enemy. 

The  public  high  school  has  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  democracy.  But 
with  the  great  increase  of  wealtn 
in  recent  years  there  has  grown 
up  a  new  and  very  strong  demand 
for  private  schools.  Some  of  the 
grounds  of  such  a  demand  have 
been  previously  considered.  The 
growth  of  private  fortunes  has 
simply  made  it  possible  for  a  large 
number  of  families  to  follow  their 
own  preferences  in  this  matter. 
But  this  is  not  all.  There  has 
been  another  ground  for  this  de- 
mand, and  that  has  been  the  desire 
for  sociarexclusiveness.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  schools  would 
be  opened  which  would  meet  these 
several  requirements;  and  not  a 
few  of  those  which  have  come  into 
existence  are  such  as  would  satisfy 
fastidious  tastes  in  their  material 
equipment  and  the  general  excel- 
lence of  their  management. 

With  these  well-known  facts  in 
mind,  it  is  a  surprise  to  learn  from 
the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Education  that  this  move- 
ment toward  private  education  has 
not  yet  begun  to  compete  to  any 
marked  degree  with  the'  public 
high-schaol  movement.  Up  to 
the  eighties  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  less  than  half  of  the  se- 


condary school  students  in  the 
United  States  were  in  pubHc  high 
schools.  Within  that  decade  the 
proportion  was  reversed.  In  the 
year  1889-90,  the  public  high 
schools  contained  more  than  two 
thirds  of  our  secondary  school 
students;  and  this  proportion  has 
increased  every  year  since  that 
time,  so  far  as  the  reports  have 
been  published.  The  Cit^y  of  Nev 
York  has  made  a  wonderful  contri- 
bution to  this  increase.  What  is 
still  more  noteworthy,  since  the 
year  1893-4,  the  percentage  of  our 
whole  population  attending  private 
secondary  schools,  and  ev^  the 
total  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance on  such  schools,  has  act- 
ually been  going  backward. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  tnat 
this  state  of  things  will  last ;  but 
so  far  as  the  tendencS^  of  the  im- 
mediate present  is  concerned,  it  "s 
clear  that  public  secondary  edu- 
cation is  very  far  in  tEe  ascendency 
and  still  on  the  gain. 

In'  the  main,  I  think  we  may 
safely  assume  that  public  high 
schools  are  democratic  in  tone, 
and  serve  to  reinforce  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  in  our  society.  But 
we  must  not  carry  this  assumption 
too  for.  There  is  need,  even  in 
public  schools,  to  guard  against 
the  "subtle  danger  of  valuing  men 
for  something  other  than  what 
they  are.  It  would  be  a  very  great 
mistake,  too,"  to  assume  that  the 
tendency  of  private  schools  is 
mainly  or  even  largely  undemo- 
cratic. I  do  not  think  that  such 
is  the  case.  A  large  and  well 
established  academy  certainly  I 
seems  to  have  a  democracy  of.  its  I 
own.  which  imposes  a  wholesome  ' 
check  on  some  forms  of  exclusive- 
ness.  I 

There  is  constant  need,  however,     I 
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to  guard,  in  private  schools  and  in 
all  schools  for  that  matter,  against 
the  danger  of  artificial  standards. 
Especially  do  the  teachers  of  priv- 
ate schools  which  have  a  reputation 
for  exclusiveness  need  to  guard 
their  students  against  this  danger. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
such  teachers  are  faithful  to  a  high 
degree  in  this  matter.  And  the 
reward  for  their  faithfulness  is 
this :  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
not  only  promoting  the  moral  up- 
lift of  their  own  students,  but  are 
also  serving  important  pubHc  ends. 
I  believe  there  are  families  whose 
only  chance  of  getting  a  breath  of 
real,"  American,  democratic  air  is 
the  training  tiTe  youth  of  those 
families  get  in  schools  that  edu- 
cate. 
2.  M.  Fouillee,  in  the  work  re- 
;rred  tq^  contended  that  the  "se- 
jction  of  superiorities"  is  one 
lief  form  of  service  which  the 
:ho6l  must  render  the  state.  The 
lying  may  be  accepted  with  all 
leartiness.  Just  because  demo- 
'acy  is  so  easily  perverted  into 
^a  system  of  '"leveling  down,"  the 
schools  need  by  all  means  to  keep 
faith  with  its  true  spirit,  and  seek 
for  latent  leadership  as  for  hid 
treasure.  As  our  schools  grow  in 
numbers,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  give  special  stimulus  to 
those  of  more  than  ordinary  en- 
Gowmont,  that  they  may  make  the 
most  of  the  gift  that  is  in  them. 
Th.&  chief  gain  that  we  are  making 
fhis  respect  is  not  in  any  im  • 
>rovem?nt  in  system,  but  rather 
the  more  general  employment 
the  schools  of  teachers  of 
lorough  preparation,  who  are 
capable  of  making  their  instruc- 
ion  [generally  stimulating. 

But  dcu'ocracy  does  more  tha.i 
(emand  that  the  schools  shall  find 


and  develop  natural  leaders.  It 
demands  that  the  schools  shall  find 
and  develop  in  each  pupil  his  pecul- 
iar si"cle  of  leadership.  This  is 
even  more  difficult  tlian  the  other. 
Here,  again,  the  growth  of  our 
schools  is  a  hindrance  to  their  effi- 
ciency. Here  comes  in  new  em- 
phasis on  the  responsibihty  of  the 
principafs'  of  schools.  Here,  too, 
we  find  some  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  "movement"  tow^ard  the  freer 
election  ol  studies.  It  has  been 
suggested  th'at  the  secondary 
school  course  Be  so  arranged  that 
at  the  close  of  each  two-year  period 
the  student  be  allowed  to  make  a 
new  election,  but  that  within  this 
period  his  course  be  relatively  un- 
changeable. There  seems  to  be 
wisdom  in  this  recommendation. 
It  amounts  to  this,  that  at  a  given 
time  a  two-year  course  be  mapped 
out  in  accordance  with  the  best 
knowledge  then  available  as  to  the 
studenrs  qualTty  ?jnd  capability, 
that  he  be  kept  at  this  course  long 
enough  to  show  whether  the 
choice' was  a  good  one  for  him  or 
not,  and  "that  at  tTie  end  of  this 
period  choice  be  made  for  the  en- 
suing two  years"  in  the  Hght  of  the 
experience  of  the  past.  This 
would  make  the  course  of  training 
a  continued  trial  of  the  student's 
quality,  with  a  view  to  finding  his 
best.  And  that,  I  think,  is  what 
every  secondary  course  sliould  be. 
By  such  means  we  might  save 
many  misfits  in  life,  without  run- 
ning into  those  endless  ferm-to- 
term  readjustments  which  only 
render  a  course  of  instruction 
jerky  and  generally  hysterical.  It 
is  something  like  this  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  trying  to  do  nifider  the 
Frankfort  plan,  only  that  plan 
proviHes  for  three-year  period  in- 
stead of  two.       The  fact  that  this 
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tendency  is  international  empha- 
sizes its  importance.  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  current  form  of  the  de- 
mand that  secondary  education 
shall  help  the  student  to  find  him- 
self. The  demand  has  come  from 
the  psychological  side  of  educa- 
tion. It  comes  now  from  the 
national  side. 

Such  a  system  as  this  could  be 
made  much  more  effective  in  a 
six-  year  or  an  eight-  year  high 
school  than  in  our  ordinary  four- 
year  schools.  The  tendency  to- 
ward an  extension  of  the  second- 
ary course  upward  and  downward 
can  barely  be  referred  to  here  for 
laclc  of  time.  It  is  as  yet  more  a 
tendency  of  thought  than  of  prac- 
tice. Yet  we  see  some  signs  of 
its  finding  its  way  '  do'wn'lto'  the 
ground.  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  we  shall  have,  side  by  side 
with  our  present  system,  numer- 
ous experiments  with  secondary 
schools  which  take  in  the  last  year 
or  two  of  the  present"  elementary 
course,  and  with  the  same  or 
other  schools  so  organized  as  lo 
cover  the  first  two  years  of  the 
present  college  course.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  such  experiments 
be  made.  In  the  making  of  such 
experiments,  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible for  private  schools  to  render 
one  important  service,  to  our  se- 
condary education.  And  we  can 
be  content  to  let  the  matter  work 
itself  out  under  the  wisdom  taught 
by  experience. 

But  there  is  another  tendency  of 
large  significance,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  effort  to  find  for  every 
citizen  his  place  of  most  effective 
service.  ^  I  refer  to  the  movement 
which  is  giving  us  vocational 
schools  of  secondary  grade. 

We  seem  to  be  coming  to  a  more 
general  and  insistent  demand  that 


men  shall  have  training  for^  their 
work  in  life.  Since  the  breaking 
down  "of  the  old  order  of  trade 
guilds  and  apprenticeship,  the  need 
of  regular  training  has  long  been 
observed.  There  is  an  American 
notion  of  long  standing  which  has 
added  to  this  obscurity.  The 
notion  that  special  training  for  any 
particular  service  is  a  reflection  on 
the  brightness  of  the  person 
trained.  If  he  had  gumption,  he 
would  be  able  to  do  his  work 'with- 
out having  to  learn  how  to  do  it. 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  colonial  view,  but  it  grew  up 
rather  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Training  of 
the  highest  sort  in  now  provided 
in  the  professions,  particularly  in 
medicine.  Teaching  still  lags  in 
this  respect,  but  is  trying  to  catch 
up.  The  several  forms  'of  engin- 
eering are  already  firmly  placed  on 
the  platform  of  technical  training. 
As  regards  the  trades,  progress 
has  been  slow,  but  progress  has 
surely  been  making.  The  idea  of 
specific  training  has  reappeared, 
in  a  different  world  from  that  of 
the  trade  guilds,  with  their  system 
of  apprenticeship.  It  is  a  world 
of  schools.  When  this  age  under- 
takes to  rebuild  the  old,  mediaeval 
idea  that  each  man  shall  be  master 
of  his  own  craft,  it  will  do  it 
through  a  system  of  trade'scHools. 
In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  what  we 
are  coming  to :  A  view  ofpubllc 
education  which  plans  to  make 
the  schooling  of  every  pupil  cul- 
minate in  training  for  some  oc- 
cupation in  life.  We  will  say  to 
our  youth:  "You  have  left  school 
before  school  is  out  if  you  Have 
not  learned  in  school  to  do  your 
daily  work." 

Such  vocational  training  is  to  be 
postponed  as  far  as  possible.     It 
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is  to  rest  upon  the  most  extended 
general  schooling  which  the  indi- 
vidual can  get,  but  it  is  to  be  the 
rounding  out,  tlie  flower  and  fruit 
of  the  general  schooling  of  all. 
More  than  this,  the  two  types  of 
education  are  not  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  one  from  another. 
They  are  to  shade  into  each  other, 
each  is  to  reintorce  the  other. 
the  idea  of  useful  occupation  will 
ennoble  the  more  general  instruct- 
ion of  the  lower  schools,  and  the 
ideas  of  liberal  education  will  en- 
noble the  school  of  trades.  Tie 
future  artisan  will  be  encouraged 
to  be  as  much  of  an  artist  as  he 
can  be.  Such  is  my  dream.  If 
some  of  it  sounds  like  what  Ruskin 
or  William  Morris  dreamed  a  half 
a  century  ago,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  any  worse  for  that. 

This  tendency,  I  think,  is  already 
)on  us.  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  high-school  attendance 
in  this  country  of  late,  with  the  at- 
tendant effort  of  the  schools  lo 
meet  the  needs  of  all,  is  in  part  a 
gathering  up  of  the  forces  of  our 
American  youth  preparatory  to  a 
more  general  mastery  of  the  daily 
business  of  hfe. 

The  growth  of  secondary 
schools  ot  a  technical  and  com- 
mercial sort  is  bringing  with  it  a 
new  set  of  problems  We  must 
not  stop  to  consider  them  here. 
Within  the  next  few  years  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  will  very  likely 
^fill  a  large  place  on  the  programme 
'  your  annual  convocation. 

Two  principles   I  have  tried  to 

it  forth  which  I  should  like  now 

recapitulate  side  by  side.     First, 

le   general   culture   of   secondary 

frade,  which  is  needed  for  life,  is 

practically  identical  with  that  which 


best  fits  for  the  higher  education. 
Secondary,  the  final  stage  in  the 
schooling  of  every  individual 
should  not  be  of  the  nature  of  ge- 
neral culture,  but  it  should  be  in- 
stead a  direct  preparation  for  a 
particular  vocation  in  life.  I  take 
it  that  these  are  two  of  the  princip- 
les which  will  influence  our  second- 
ary education  within  the  next  few 
years.  Neither  of  them  can  be 
accepted  as  final.  They  are 
working  hypotheses,  subject  to 
correction  as  we  go  along. 

3.  Our  .  secondary  education, 
then,  is  meeting  a  public  need  in  the 
promotion  of  real  democracy,  and 
in  helping  individuals  to  find  their 
field  of  most  effctive  service.  In 
the  third  place  it  is  meeting  a  pub- 
lic need  m  the  largest  e-.ense  by 
promoting  a  wholesome  civic 
spirit.  Those  who  are  experi- 
menting with  schemes  for  self- 
government  in  high  schools  are 
aiming,  through  other  things,  to 
create  an  intelligent  interest  in 
municipal  affairs.  The  study  of 
American  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment is  taking  a  larger  place  in 
the  high-school  curriculum.  The 
neglect  of  these  subjects  in  the 
past  has  been  one  of  the  most 
striking  anomilies  in  our  courses 
of  instruction.  American  litera- 
ture is  also  receiving  ample  at- 
tention in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  emphasis  thus  laid  on  the 
national  spirit  in  our  schools  is  not 
peculiar  tothis  country.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  our  time  to  say  that.  The 
tendency  which  it  represents  calls 
for  strong  approval.  I  trust  1 
shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I 
add  that  local  or  even  national 
spirit  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
final  and  absolute  end  of  our  edu- 
cation.    We  have  been  living  in  a!i 
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ag:e  when  nationality  is  seen  as 
the  ultimate  object  of  patriotism. 
But  that  age  is  passing.  The 
strenuous  effort  of  the  German 
Empire  to  make  the  German 
Gymnasium  more  intensely  na- 
tional is  only  one  indication  of  this 
fact.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  we  are  moving  towards  a  time 
when  our  country  will  be  the 
world,  and  patriotism  will  mean 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind. The  growing  importance 
of  international  law,  the  advance 
of  international'  co-operation,  the 
gradual  unification  of  the  ideas  of 
civilization,  and  a  hundred  other 
indications  point  in  this  direction. 
It  is  no  Utopian  view  that  I  would 
present.  The  progress  I  speak 
of  is  slow,  but  it  has  been  mightily 
accelerated  within  the  memory  of 
living  men.  The  time  to  live  and 
die  for  one's  country  is  not  past, 
it  will  not  pass  in  our  day,  but  just 
as  surely  as  in  times  gone  by  the 
voice  of  patriotism  has  called  men 
to  fight  for  their  nation  as  opposed 
to  a  rebellious  section  just  as  surely 
a  time  will  come  when  the  voice  of 
patriotism  will  call  on  men  to  fight 
for  humanity  as  opposed  to  any 
nation  that  rebels  against  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  humanity. 

Our  highest  aspiration  for  our 
country  is  not  that  it  shall  over- 
come others— that  it  shall  make 
itself  the  biggest  nation  among  a 
crowd  of  envious  lesser  nations — 
but  rather  that  it  shall  contribute 
most  to  the  realization  of  that 
higher  "federation  of  the  world." 

So  the  tendency  of  our  second- 
ary education  which  will  in  the  end 
promote  the  truest  patriotism,  is 
the  tendency  to  look  to  the  high- 
est good  of  all  mankind.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that 
as  our  schools  grow  more  national 


they  should  also  grow  more  truly 
humanistic.  The  older  humanism 
was  devotion  to  an  ideal,  to  be 
sure,  but  an  abstract  ideal.  The 
newer  humanism  of  the  schools 
cannot  well  dispense  with  the  best 
that  the  older  humanism  had  to 
offer.  But  it  will  cease  to  be  ab- 
stract. It  will  call  forth  a  spirit 
of  devotion,  not  to  an  ideal  re- 
public of  the  past,  but  to  the  com- 
monwealth of  the  present  and  the 
greater  commonwealth  of  the  fut- 
ure. 

The  youth  in  our  secondary 
schools  are  ready  to  be  swayed 
toward  either  sordid  selfishness  or 
the  most  generous  self-devotion. 
The  best  that  the  schools  can  do 
to  guard  them  against  self-center- 
ed commercialism,  is  to  awaken 
their  enthusiasm  for  some  ideil 
good,  which  has  power  of  appeal 
to  their  imagination.  Literature 
and  history  can  make  such  appeal, 
by  awakening  the  sentiment  of 
patriotism.  And  they  will  make 
this  appeal  at  its  best  when  they 
give  our  youth  some  glimpses  of 
the  larger  patriotism,  of  the  uni- 
versal good,  which  we  hope  to  see 
our  country  serving  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come,  as  no  nation  has 
served  it  since  the  nations  began 
to  be.^ 

So  I  look  to  see  humanism  as 
dominant  in  the  schools  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  it  was  in 
those  of  the  sixteenth ;  but  a  new 
humanism,  leaning  hard  on  scien- 
ce, mindful  of  the  past,  patriotic 
in  the  present,  and  looking  hope- 
fully forward  to  tfie  larger  human 
interests  that  have  already  begun 
to  be. 

I  am  deeply  conscious,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  I  have  failed 
to  present  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  great  theme  which  you  as- 
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signed  to  me.  Many  aspects  of 
the  subject  which  will  seem  to 
some  of  you  of  paramount  im- 
portance, I  have  had  to  pass  with- 
out discussion  or  even  witHout 
mention.  I  have  tried  to  lay  stress 
on  some  of  the  chief  tendencies, 
already  observable,  which  offer 
good  hope  for  the  future.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  dominant  movements 
jseem  to  me  to  appear  in  the  effort 
[to  put  life,  real  life,  fullness  of  life 
into  the  school ;  and  in  the  effort  to 

lake  the  school  minister  in  the 
largest  sense  to  the  public  good. 
~"hese  efforts  tend,  for  one  thing, 
toward  greater  flexibility  in  our 
:ourses  of  study,  but  also  toward 

)mething  more  than  flexibiHty. 
>ur  boys  and  girls  belong  to  the 
highest  form  of  Ufe,  and  it  is  a 
rertebrate  course  of  study  that 
they  require. 

They  tend  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  making  and  discover- 

ig      real      teachers.       President 

'heeler,  whom  you  sent  to  us  in- 
i'alifornia,  much  to  our  gain,  has 
>aid,  "I  am  convinced  that  teach- 
ers are  not  exclusively  born."  We 
lave  only  to  add  that  teachers. 
)0th  born  and  made,  must  needs 
>e  discovered. 

These  efforts  tend  further  to- 
vard  co-operation  and  division  of 
labor  between  public  and  private 
secondary  schools,  in  meeting 
jomewhat  of  the  religious  need 
)f  adolescents ;  and  in  ^promoting 
that  sort  of  democracy  which 
:nows  that 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that. 

They  bend  toward  the  practical 
recognition  of  the  doctrine,  to 
ivery  man  his  work  and  prepar- 
ition  to  do  his  work. 

They  tend  toward     nationalism 

^hich  is  not  the      nationalism  of, 

['My  country,  right  or  wrong,"  but 

the   nationahsm   of,   ''My   country 


for  the       enlightenment       of  the 
world." 

The  consideration  of  tendencies 
in  secondary  education  just  now 
brings  us  near  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  civilization.  For  the  past  de- 
cade we  have  seen  secondary 
school  problems  occupying  a  cent- 
ral place  in  the  thought  of  the 
great  culture  nations.  It  has  been 
a  decade  of  secondary  school  re- 
forms. The  great  milestones  in  the 
progress  of  these  reforms  have 
been  the  December  Conference  at 
Berlin  in  1890,  and  the  revision  of 
Prussian  curricula  which  followed ; 
the  report  of  our  Committee  of 
Ten  in  1894;  the  report  of  ths 
English  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sion on  Secondary  Education  in 
1895 ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
EngHsh  Board  of  Education  to 
give  effect  to  recommendations 
which  this  commission  presented; 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
College-Entrance  Requirements, 
of  our  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, in  1899;  the  report,  in 
1899  and  1900,  of  the  commision 
appointed  by  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  the  Brunswick  Dec- 
laration of  1900;  and  the  other 
important  acts  and  expressions 
growing  out  of  the  so-called 
Frankfort  Plan.  It  is  a  most  re- 
markable ten-year  record,  and 
warrants  the  belief  that  we  have 
just  been  passing  through  one  of 
the  greatest  formative  epochs  in 
the  history  of  secondary  schools. 
In  America  it  has  been,  not  a 
time  of  crisis,  as  in  the  nations  of 
Europe,  but  rather  a  time  of  un- 
paralled  progress.  I'n  1888-9 
one  third  of  4  per  cent,  of  our  po- 
pulation was  enrolled  in  our  se- 
condary schools ;  in  1888-9  nearly 
four  fifths  of  i  per  cent,  was  so 
enrolled,    and    in    eighteen  states. 
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this  proportion  was  more  than  I 
per  cent.  If  the  figures  at  hand 
are  correct,  this  is  by  far  the  larg- 
est proportion  of  any  great  people 
to  be  found  pursuing  studies  of 
this  grade,  Prussia  showing  a  little 
less  than  one  half  of  i  per  cent, 
and  France  a  trifle  less  than  Prus- 
sia. 

It  is  the  public  high  schools  that 
have  done  it.  Their  attendance 
increased,  in  the  period  named, 
nearly  214  per  cent.,  while  all  other 
secondary  schools  gained  less  than 
9  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the 
high  school  has  come  to  be  a 
highly  significant  factor  in  our 
American  life;  raising  our  stand- 
ard of  living;  giving  currency  to 
higher  ideas  and  ideals ;  sending 
great  numbers  of  our  young  people 
on  to  the  universities  and  so  ac- 
centuating in  our  age  the  character 
of  the  university  age;  increasing 
the  range  of  selection  in  all  occu- 
pations calling  for  the  intermediate 
and  higher  grades  of  intelligence; 
forcing  the  .  wider  differentiation 
of  our  courses  of  instruction  by  the 
very  immensity  and  variety  of  the 
demands  for  instruction  which 
must  be  satisfied. 

It  becomes  in .  an  important 
sense  the  mission  of  our  secondary 
schools  to  help  our  people  of  all 
social  and  industrial  grades  and 
classes  to  understand  one  another ; 
for  they  help  the  schools  of  all 
kinds  and  grades  to  understand 
one  another.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  public  high  school, 
which  lays,  as  it  were,  its  hand 
directly  upon  both  the  primary 
schools  and  the  universities. 

It  is  a  great  thing,  this  promot- 
ing of  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween all  classes  of  our  citizens. 
There  will  be  times  of  crisis  when 


it  will  be  a  paramont  concern  in 
our  national  life.  We  can  view 
with  patience  even  the  bungling 
work  occasionally  done  by  politic- 
ally-minded school  boards  in  deal- 
ing with  our  high  schools,  when 
we  realize  that  in  just  this  way  our 
demos  is  working  toward  an 
understanding  of  an  institution, 
which  in  many  lands  the  demos 
neither  tries  nor  cares  to  uncler- 
stand.  Even  though  temporary 
mismanagement  of  our  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  our  people 
are  coming  to  understand  one  an- 
other. ;And  through  better  man- 
agement they  are  coming  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding. 

It  takes  wisdom  and  patience  and 
poise  and  unbounded  good-will  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  an 
intermediary  position  such  as  is 
occupied  by  our  secondary  schools. 
But,  if  these  graces  shall  be  in  you 
and  abound,  teachers  and  mana- 
gers ..of  such  schools,  you  shall  de- 
serve well  of  our  country;  and 
even  though  we  be  a  democracy, 
we  shall  not  be  wholly  ungrateful. 


President  William  McKinley, 
of  Ohio,  was  shot  in  the  stomach 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
in  Buffalo,  Friday,  Sept.  6th,  by 
Leon  F.  Czolgosz,  an  anarchist. 
After  lingering  a  week,  the  Presi- 
dent died  at  2.15  o'clock  Saturday, 
Sept  14th,  at  the  house  of  John  G. 
Milburn,  Buffalo.  On  the  death 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  Vice-President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  of  New  York, 
become  President.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley was  58  years  of  age.  After 
a  state  funeral  at  Washington,  the 
remains  were  taken  to  Canton,  O., 
for  interment. — Assassin  execut- 
ed October  28. 
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THE  FISHERIES. 


The  beautiful  harbor  of  Glou- 
cester, the  largest  fishing  port  of 
the  United  States,  stretches  from 
Norman's  Woe  to  Eastern  Point 
on  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Every 
year  in  January  a  fleet  of  fishing 
vessels  sail  out  from  there  to  Pla- 
centia  Bay,  Newfoundland,  to  load 
with  the  bait  fishes  that  are  used 
in  deep-sea  fishing.  That  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  fishing  sea- 
son on  the  Grand  Banks. 

Nearly  7,000     men  are     in  the 
fishing      fleet.       For  three       long 
lonths  their  vessels     will  be  an- 
chored  each  in   its  solitary   berth 
►n  the  Banks,  hundreds   of  miles 
from  land.       From  daybreak     till 
lark     the     sturdy,       storm-tossed 
fishermen  ply  their  Hues  from  the 
decks  or  go  in  their  little  cocklc- 
jhell  boats  to  overhaul  the  travvl- 
jlines,  and  if  a  storm  -comes  up  or 
[the  thick  fog  closes  in  they  may 
lever  return  to  the  ships.     Daily 
'and  hourly  they  face  the  perils  of 
[the  sea  and  fight  the  wind  and  the 
tide   that   they   might    earn    their 
[scant  living  and  give  the  markets 
fthe  usual  supply  of  sea  food. 

The  highest  type  of  seamanship 

[is  attained  among  American  fisher- 

[men;  and  of  these  the  Gloucester 

[men  are  said  to  take  the  greatest 

[Chances,  encounter     the     heaviest 

[seas,  venture  the  densest  fogs,  and 

mdure   the   greatest  cold — all     in 

the  smallest  craft.       Every     year 

ifteen  vessels,  on  an  average,  are 

lost  at  the  Banks.  The  Gloucester 

Iwives  put  lights  in  their  windows 

feach  night,  for  no  one  knows  when 

vessel  may  return.       Then  when 

Jone  comes  creeping  into  the  bay 

with  its   flag  at       half-mast,     the 

^Gloucester  women  with  white  faces 


must  wait  while  the  five  little  dor- 
ies slowly  tow  the  trawler  in  be- 
fore they  may  know  from  whom 
the  hungry  sea  has  demanded  its 
awful  tribute. 

The  annual  yield  of  fisheries  to 
the  United  States  is  $40,000,000. 
The  fishing  industries  are  mainly 
near  the  coasts  of  the  cooler  north- 
ern seas.  The  largest  sea  fisher- 
ies are  those  of  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  neighboring  coasts  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  and  those  of 
Western  Europe. 

(We  do  not  think  the  figures 
of  10,000  men  and  value  $20,- 
000,000  are  correct.  That  would 
be  $20.00  each  man — small  income 
— On  the  Canadian  side  2,300  men 
have  a  catch  valued  at  over  $2,000,- 
000,  an  average  of  about  $1,000 
each — much  more  likely.)] 

The  cod  is  commercially  the 
most  important  of  fishes.  The 
largest  annual  value  of  the  cod 
catch  is  Newfoundland's,  $5,000,- 
000.  Canada  comes  next,  aboat 
four  miUions,  and  then  that  of  the 
United  States,  nearly  three  mil- 
lion. The  largest  cod  fisher- 
ies in  the  world  are  on  the 
Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundlaa";!. 
Under  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
just  south  of  the  island  is  a  long 
chain  of  mountainous  elevations — 
2;" 5  miles  north  and  south,  and 
350  miles  east  and  west — which 
form  what  are  known  as  the 
"  Banks."  This     comparatively 

shallow  water  is  rich  in  fish  food, 
and  the  codfish,  herring  and  hali- 
but go  there  by  the  millions  to 
feed.  The  shallowness  of  the 
water  and  the  strong       tides  that 
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sweep  with  almost  resistless  force 
along  the  chain  of  subterranean 
mountains  are  a  great  source  of 
danger  to  the  daring  fishermen. 

Each  nation,  by  international 
agreement,  reserves  for  its  own 
fishermen  all  fishing  rights  in  the 
sea  within  three  miles  of  its  coast; 
outside  of  this  Hmit  the  sea  fisher- 
ies are  open  to  the  world.  The 
Grand  Banks  are  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  and  fishermen  come  by 
the  hundreds  from  as  far  away  as 
France. 

The  fish  on  the  Banks  are  taken 
by  hand-lines  cast  over  the  sides 
of  the  vessels,  or  by  trawls.  In 
trawling  a  stout  Hne  is  paid  out 
from  a  vessel  across  a  tidal  cur- 
rent, anchored  and  buoyed  at  in- 
tervals, and  having  hanging  from 
it  at  short  distances  lines  bearing 
baited  hooks  that  reach  down  pei 
haps  half  a  mile.  When  all  these 
trawl  lines  are  out  from  a  vessel, 
a  fisherman  may  have  to  go  eight 
or  ten  miles  away  from  the  vessel 
to  tend  the  trawls.  He  goes  m 
a  small  boat,  removes  the  fish  and 
rebaits  the  hooks.  The  bait  used 
in  fishing  is  herring  and  other 
small  fish  found  only  in  the  coast 
waters  of  Newfoundland,  and  to 
a  very  trifling  extent,  of  Canada. 
The  bait  fisheries  are  within  the 
three-mile  limit,  and,  therefore,  are 
not  free  to  other  fishermen.  Out 
of  this  fact  has  grown  the  Atlantic 
coast  fisheries  difficulty  between 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland,  which  the  interest- 
ed Governments  are  trying  so  hard 
to  settle.  The  American  fisher- 
men must  have  this  bait  to  carry 
on  their  industry.  Newfoundland 
wishes,  in  return  for  this  conces- 
sion, free  entry  for  its  fish  pro- 
ducts to  our  markets.  Cafiada 
insists,  with  England's       acquies- 


cence, on  sharing  in  any  such  ar- 
rangement. This  is  only  a  brief 
statement  of  the  intricate  question. 
At  present  there  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  American  fishermen  can 
procure  the  bait  on  payment  of  a 
license  fee.  Frenchmen  are  not 
allowed  access  to  the  bait  fisheries 
and  procure  their  supplies  through 
smuggling. 

Newfoundland,  Canada,  and 
Norway  export  great  quantities  of 
cod,  salted,  particularly  to  the 
Catholic  countries  of  Southern 
Europe  and  Latin  America.  The 
fishermen  clean  and  salt  the  fish 
right  after  the  catch,  and  after  the  J 
return  to  port  they  dry  them  in  \ 
the  sun  on  platforms.  Inshore 
cod  fisheries  along  New  England 
shores  supply  most  of  the  fresh 
cod  in  the  home  markets ;  practi- 
cally all  the  cod  entering  our  ports 
is  consumed  at  home.  The  liver 
of  the  cod  3aelds  a  valuable  medi- 
cinal oil. 

George's  Banks  is  the  scene  of 
Kipling's  ''Captain  Courageous," 
a  book  that  gives  a  vivid  idea  of 
the  dangerous,  stirring  life  of  the 
fishermen  on  the   Banks. 

Mackerel  and  herring  are  close 
in  shore  and  fishing  for  them  is 
not  so  dangerous.  Nets  are  ge- 
nerally used.  The  herring  is 
smoked,  pickled,  or  salted.  Small 
herrings,  called  "sardines,"  are 
packed  in  oil  after  the  manner  of 
the  true  sardine,  one  of  the  most 
important  food  fishes  of  South  and 
Southwest  Europe.  Our  sardines 
are  cheaper  than  the  imported  ar- 
ticle, which  formerly  came  wholly 
from  France,  and  three-fourths  of 
our  supply  is  now  from  Maine. 

Within  comparatively  recent 
years  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
become  a  great  commercial  factor    f^ 
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[in  the  fishing       industry       of  the 

^country. 

The  Great   Lakes     fisheries  are 
west  of  Buffalo.       More  than  lo,- 

ooo  men  are  employed  and  the 
value  of  the  fisheries  is  -over  $2,- 

[000,000.      Two-thirds  of  the  catch 

[is  whitefish  (which  is  most  valued), 

[the  so-called  herring  trout,  and 
sturgeon  from  which       American 

f'caviare  is  made.  Caviare  is  the 
prepared  and  salted  roe  of  the 
sturgeon  and  its  manufacture  is  a 
large  industry  on  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas. 

(In  the  Canadian  half  of  the  great 
Lakes  of  Ontario  about  2,300  men 
are  employed,  the  value  of  their 
vessels  and  boats  is  over  two  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  the  value  of  their 
catch  is  over  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  annually.  About  22,- 
000  pounds  of  cavaireare  prepared 
yearly,  one  half  in  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  the  other  half  in 
Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Erie.) 
T"he  most   important  branch   of 

(the  Pacific  Coast  fisheries  is  the 
salmon  fishing.  Most  of  the  sal- 
mon is  cooked  and  canned.  It  is 
the  largest  fish  export  of  our  coun- 
try and  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  largest  salmon 
fisheries  are  in  the  Columbia  and 
other  rivers  of  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska,  in  the  Eraser  and  other 
rivers  of  British  Columbia.  The 
canning  industry  in  Alaska  is  the 
largest  in  the  world,  extending  to 
Behring  Sea,  and  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. The  fishing  season  is  from 
about  April  to  August,  inclusive. 
The  salmon  is  caught  in  seines  and 
traps  in  the  rivers  which  it  ascends 
to  spawn.  One  Alaskan  packing 
house,  which  until  recently  has 
been  the  largest  in  Alaska,  discard- 
ed the  use  of     seines     hauled     by 


hand,  and  uses  powerful  machineiy 
and  gear  of  such  stupendous 
length  as  to  enclose  almost  a  half 
mile  square  of  water.  These  im- 
mense nets  are  laid  by  steam  tugs 
and  hauled  by  steam  windlasses  on 
the  beach.  This  wholesale  hiethod 
of  catching  fish  and  cutting  them 
of^f  from  the  spawning  ground  ne- 
cessitated the  establishment  of 
hatcheries  in  the  place  of  natural 
ones.  Other  companies  are  also 
starting  hatcheries.  The  Alaskan 
output  of  salmon  last  year  was 
valued  at  $6,219,000. 

(The  salmon  catch  of  British 
Columbia  was  valued  at  $4,007,396 
in  1899.) 

Fisheries  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  are 
of  less  commercial  importance. 

Most  of  our  fishery  products 
are  consumed  at  home.  Nearly 
every  coast  town  is  a  fish  market. 
The  Billingsgate,  London,  is  the 
largest  fish  market  in  the  world. 
No  foreign  market,  however,  ofifers 
so  great  a  variety  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chic- 
ago, which  receive  and  distribute 
salt  and  fresh  water  fish  from  all 
the  coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
Fresh  fish  formerly  had  to  be  sold 
as  soon  as  it  reached  market  or  il 
becomes  worthless.  This  waste 
has  been  stopped  by  refrigeration. 

Canada's  fisheries  are  among  the 
largest  in  the  world.  About  80,- 
000  men  are  employed  in  them. 
The  total  annual  value  of  the 
fisheries  is  about  $22,000,000,  half 
of  which  is  exported.  Cod, 
mackerel,  shad,  haddock,  halibut, 
and  salmon  are  caught.  The  basis 
of  Newfoundland's  industrial  sup- 
port is  catching  and  curing  fish. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
over  1,108,000  men  are  engaged  in 
the  fishing  industries,  fish  being  the 
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only  food  product  yielded  by  the 
country  in  adequate  supply.  The 
sea  fisheries  are  more  valuable 
than  in  any  other  country  except 
the  United  States.  Fleets  of  sail 
and  steam  trawlers  are  sent  om, 
many  vessels  having  tanks  in  which 
to  keep  fish  alive  till  they  can 
reach  land.  Herring  is  the  great 
staple  of  the  Scotch  fisheries  and 
is  the  great  fish  of  export,  about 
$10,000,000  worth  a  year  being 
pickled  and  sent  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  annual  yield  of  fisher- 
ies in  the  United  Kingdom  is  $48,- 
000,000. 

In  France  cod  and  sardines  are 
the  most  important  fish.  Canned 
sardines  are  sent  all  over  the 
world,  French  rivers  which  had 
become  almost  destitute  of  fish 
have  been  stocked  with  much 
American  fry.  Annual  yield  of 
the  French  fisheries  is  $25,000,000. 

The  fisheries  of  Sweden  and 
Xorway  are  very  important. 
Tin  ee- fourths  of  the.  catch  is  taken 
along  the  Norway  coast,  where 
cod,  mackerel,  herring  and  the  so- 
called  anchovy,  a  variety  of  her- 
ring, are  caught  in  vast  numbers. 
All  the  ports  of  Norway  are  fish- 
ing ports,  but  the  greatest  fishing 
centre  is  the  Lofoten  Islands, 
where  40,000  men  and  7,000  small 
vessels  are  engaged  in  the  busy 
season.  Four-fifths  of  the  cod 
and  herring  catch  is  exported.  The 
total  export  of  fish  and  fish  pro- 
ducts in  1899  was  over  $12,500,000. 

In  Japan,  whose  annual  yield  of 
fisheries  is  $26,00,000,  thousands 
of  tons  of  dried  fish  are  packed 
around  the  roots  of  tea  plants  to 
enrich  the  soil. 


In  few  countries  are  fish  so  im- 
portant as  in  Russia,  the  demand 
being  greatly  increased  by  the 
numerous  fast  days.  Whale  and 
cod  fisheries  along  the  Murman 
coast  are  now  being  developed. 
The  annual  yield  of  the  fisheries  is 
$22,000,000. 

How  to  maintain  the  stock  of 
food  fishes  in  the  open  sea  is  a 
vastly  more  important  question 
now  than  twenty  years  ago.  Re- 
cent improvements  in  fishing 
methods  have  increased  the  catch 
enormously.  The  United  States 
Fish  Commission  is  doing  valu- 
able work  m  protecting  the  in- 
dustry. International  action  to 
make  scientific  investigations  in 
the  interests  of  the  fisheries  is  be- 
ing urged.  The  fishes  must  eat  if  we 
are  to  eat  the  fishes ;  and  the  cur- 
rents in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
sea  that  bring  the  fish  food  called 
''plankton'"  (constituuted  of  mic- 
roscopic animals  and  algae)  are  of 
such  vital  importance  that  the 
great  migations  of  the  herrings  are 
believed  to  largely  depend  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  it.  The 
conflict  of  two  great  ocean  cur- 
rents (as  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Arctic  current)  often  afifects  the 
fisheries.  Scientific  researches  on 
the  subject  are  being  made  in 
different  coimtries. — InteUigence, 
Chicago. 

We  submit  the  Article  on  the  Fish- 
eries fiOTn  the  Intellig-ence,  Chicag-o, 
amended  by  several  important  correc- 
tions, supplied  by  our  able  and  court- 
eous Dominion  statistician,  George 
Johnson,  Ottawa.  Our  teachers  know- 
how  to  use  in  the  schools  informa- 
tion   of     this   description.— Ed. 
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WHY  PUPILS  LEAVE  TPiE  HIGH  SCHOOL  WITHOUT 
GRADUATING. 

By  Superintendent  George  E.  Gay,  Maiden,  Mass. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Hampden 
County  Teachers'  Association,  in 
Springfield,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
fell  into  conversation  with  a 
school  superintendent,  from  Con- 
necticut. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  he,  *'why 
pupils  leave  the  high  school  in 
such  numbers  without  graduat- 
ing." 

'They  leave,"  I  repHed,"for  some- 
at  the  same  reason  that  they 
leave  the  grammar  schools  in  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades, 
and  in  just  about  the  same  pro- 
^■prtion." 
^B"  Not.  at  all,"  said  my  friend, 
j^Rhey  leave  the  grammar  schools 
I^Bien  they  become  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  go  to  work." 

''  Yes,  and  they  leave  the  high 
schools  to  go  to  work." 

"  Some  do,  many  do  not.  More 
should  stay  and  complete  the 
course." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
a  virgin  field  for  investigation,  and 
I  determined  to  make  a,,  beginning 
in  the  work  of  finding  the  answer 
'    to   my   friend's   question.        I    did 
this  because  of  the  real  importance 
of  the     question,  and     because  of 
another       reason.       There       was 
something    in    the    tone     of    my 
friend's  voice,  possibly  there  were 
words  also,  which  made  me  think 
^J|f  believed  that  high  school  prin- 
IHpals  and     high  school     teachers 
IHere  sometimes  at  fault  for  the  an- 
Hbal  decimation  in  our  high  school 
ranks.     I  think  that  others  also  be- 
lieve the  high  school  people  are  not 
guiltless  in  this   matter. 


I  determined,  therefore,  to  try 
to  ascertain  from  the  pupils  them- 
selves, the  reason  which  they 
might  give  for  leaving  the  pubUc 
schools  of  Massachusetts  without 
completing  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  them.  I  according- 
ly prepared  a  circular,  '■'  a  copy  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  next  page, 
asking  them  why  their  high  school 
career  had  been  cut  short.  I  put 
two  thousand  of  them  in  the  hands 
of  Principals  for  distribution  and 
return,  and  also  asked  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Superintend- 
ents' Association  to  assist  me  in 
securing  the  information  which  1 
desired.  I  here  seemed  to  meet 
the  same  sentiment  that  I  thought 
I  discovered  in  the  -remarks  of  my 
Connecticut  friend.  One  gentle- 
man said  that  reasons  given  by 
principals  for  loss  of  pupils  might 
be  so  colored  by  the  medium 
through  which  they  had  passed  as 
to  lose  some  of  their  value,  and 
another  suggested  a  wording  of  my 
request  which  would  make  more 
apparent  the  friendly  spirit  in 
which  I  was  seeking  knowledge.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  fears  of  my 
friends  are  groundless,  and  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  superintendents  and 
the  high  school  people  would  get 
a  Httle  better  acquainted,  we  should 
be  spared  such  remarks  as  I  have 
quoted,  while  we  should  likewise 
be  spared  the  supercilious  air  of 
superiority  which  some  high 
school  people  put  on  whenever  a 
superintendent  says  high  school  in 
their  presence. 

Time  was  too  brief  for  satisfact- 


*  We  did  uot  think  it  necessary  to  print  the  circular. 
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ory  returns  to  all  my  circulars  to 
pupils. 

I  also  sent  a  special  circular  to 
seventy-five  high  school  principals, 
asking  for  facts  and  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  my  enquiry.  To 
these  circulars  I  received  many 
and  most  interesting  replies.  In 
all,  from  individual  pupils  and  from 
high  school  principals,  I  got  re- 
cords of  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirty-six  boys  and  girls,  m  forty- 
four  towns  and  cities,  who  had  left 
Massachusetts  high  schools  with- 
out diplomas. 

Roughly  classified,  the  reasons 
given  for  leaving  are.  as  follows: 
ill-health,  twenty-three  per  cent.  ; 
services  required  by  family,  thirty- 
four  per  cent.  ;  loss  of  interest  and 
distaste  for  schoorHfe,  thirfy-six 
per  cent.  Attendance  at  other 
schools,  mostly  commercial  schools, 
seven  per  cent. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  num- 
ber of  reports  is  too  small,  and 
the  reasons  for  leaving  school,  as 
suggested  on  the  circular,  were  so 
few,  that  the  results  obtained  can 
be  taken  only  as'  a'  begirining^-as 
hinting  at  conclusions  rather  than 
proving  anything.  If  a  similar 
work  has  not  already  been  done, 
there  is  an  opportunity  here  for 
child  study  of  a  most  interesting 
and  fruitful  kfncl.  A  satisfactory 
study  of  the  question  should  in- 
clude several  thousand  reports, 
should  distinguish  between  boys 
and  girls,  between  large  high 
schools,  and  small  high  schools, 
between  manufacturing  and  resi- 
dential cities,  and  should  include 
many  particulars  which  I  have 
omitted.  I  hope  some  high  school 
man  will  undertake  to  do  in  a  thor- 
ough manner  whal  1  have  done  so 
imperfectly. 


The  letters  from  the  principals 
give  a  most  empathic  negative  to 
the  idea  that  they '  wish  to  'squeeze' 
pupils  out  of  their  schools  or  pre- 
vent them  from  entering.  Many 
of  them  keep  careful  records  of 
the  reasons  which  have  induced 
pupils  to  leave  school  without 
graduating,  and  labor  long  and 
hard  to  keep  everybody  at  school 
as  long  as  possible.  It  would  be 
well  to  extend  this  custom  of  keep- 
ing full  records  of  this  sort.  Why 
should  not  the  high  school  prin- 
cipals agree  upon  a  form  of  annual 
report  to  one  another  which  should 
involve  not  only  the  reasons  for 
leaving  school,  but  all  the  other 
facts  of  school  organization,  scnool 
administration,  and  school  statistics 
which  each  would  like  to  know  ? 

The  number  who  leave  school 
without  graduating  diflfers  very 
much  in  different  communities  ;  on 
the  whole,  less  than  half  of  those 
who  enter  the  higli  schools  remain  to 
graduate.  The  classical  high 
schools  retain  tor  the  full  course  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  the 
English  high  schools.  Wealthy 
communities  have  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  pupils  who  complete  the 
course.  In  most  schools  the  great- 
est loss  occurs  during,  or  at  the' 
close  of  the  first  year;  in  a  few., 
during,  or  at  the  close  of  the^ 
second  year.  The  percentage  ofi 
pupils  who  leave  the  high  school 
without  graduating  is  continually 
growing  smaller.  Whether  elect- 
ives  increase  or  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  remain  to  grad- 
uate is  unknown :  there  is  a  priori 
evidence  on  both  sides,  and  little 
evidence  of  an  experimental  nature 
on  either  side. 

Let  us  look,  as  carefully  as  we 
can,    at    general    results    as    form- 
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nlated,  remembering  that  they  are 
iiicoiiiplete  and  inaccarale. 

Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  all 
who  leave  the  high  school  do  so 
because  their  health  has  become 
so  poor  as  to  forbid  further  study. 
Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  fifty-five 
per  cent,  is  ten  per  cent.  That  is, 
one  pupil  in  ten  oi  all  who  enter 
a  high  school  leaves  because  of 
unpaired  health.  VVliat  a  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  is  here!  More- 
over, the  record  takes  no  account 
of  those  who  leave  for  other  rea- 
sons with  health  more  or  less  brok- 
en, or  of  the  sweet  girl  graduates 
who  stagger  through  the  ceremon- 
ies of  diploma-giving  to  return  to 
their  homes  condemned  to  inval- 
idism for  life. 

We   know  exactly  the  prevent- 
able causes  of  the  whole  lamenta- 
ble experience  of  the  pupils  who 
break  down  : — no     breakfasts,     no 
suitable  lunch,  dinner  at  the  most 
unseasonable  hour  when  body  and 
b  ain  are  exhausted,  lack  ot  exer- 
cise, •overstudy,     nervous    anxiety 
concerning  marks  and  promotion, 
social     excesses,     and     sometimes 
liome  duties    of  a  most     exacting 
cliaracter.    If  we  cannot  overcome 
all,  can  we   remove  any   of  these 
causes  and  so  remove  a  portion  of 
the  results?       I  have  little  hope. 
The  whole  train  of  evils  that  fol- 
low the  single  session  is  probably 
beyond  our  power— sad  and  unfor- 
tunate   facts.       Parents    will    have 
single  sessions  because  children  cry 
tor  them — teachers     are     helpless. 
Nearly,  or  quite  all  the  other  evils 
are  as     far  beyond  our     power  to 
remedy.       For  my  part,  democrat 
as  T  am,  T  would  hail  with  delight 
an  edict  from  some  competent  au- 
thority excluding  every  girl  at  once 
from  school  as  soon  as  s  he  begins 
to     show     symptoms     of    waning 


health.  This  company  of  physical- 
ly degenerate  young  women  sent 
out  from  school  every  year  to  be 
teachers  and  mothers  of  children 
may  well  make  us  tremble  for  the 
future  of  our  country. 
j  Thirty-four  per  cent,  of  those 
who  leave  school  early  are  said  to 
leave  because  their  earnings  or 
their  services  are  required  at 
home.  This  ratio  must  vary  great- 
ly in  different  cities  and  towns. 
What  is  true  of  Newton  or  Spring- 
field is  not  true  of  Lowell  or  Fall 
River.  But  great  or  small,  we 
can  do  no  more  and  no  better  than 
to  bid  these  people  God-speed. 

Thirty-six  per  cent,  go  out  from 
us  before  reaching  the  prescribed 
limit  from  lack  of  interest,  some- 
times so  strong  as  to  be  a  positive 
distase  for  school  life,  or  from  real 
or  fancied  lack  of  ability  to  do  the 
prescribed  work  of  the  school 
within  the  prescribed  time.  The 
most  of  these  deprive  themselves 
of  the  good  which  comes  from  a 
generous  course  of  school  train- 
ing, for  they  enter  upon  their  life- 
work  before  they  are  compelled  to 
do  so.  Wliat  can  be  done  to  help 
these  to  a  broader  education,  to  a 
fuller  life,  to  a  higher  type  of  citi- 
zenship and  manhood? 

We  may  divide  this  class  into 
many  subordinate  classes.  I  specify 
a  few.  Here  are  those  to  whom 
their  life-work  calls  with  a  voice 
that  simply  will  be  heard.  Who 
can  and  would  forbid  them  to 
obey?  Here  are  those  who  can- 
not, and  whose  parents  cannot,  see 
any  good  in  high  school  studies. 
These  pupils  may  sometimes  be 
won  to  school  and  to  scholarshij) 
by  the  wise  presentation  of  facts. 

Here  are  those  who  have  no 
taste  for  scholastic  pursuits,  whose 
souls  and  bodies  cry  aloud  for  air 
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and  exercise  and  fun  and  frolic, 
who  seem  to  principals  to  be  the 
enemies  of  good  order  and  neces- 
sary school  discipline,  who  often 
seem  to  teachers  of  a  totally  unre- 
generated  nature— who  can  do  their 
schoolwork  if  they  will,  but  simply 
will  not.  They  are  not  necessary 
vicious  pupils,  really  vicious  pu- 
pils are  very  few  in  the  high 
schools,  but  they  give  as  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  as  if  they  were. 
On  this  class,  probably  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
principals  often  spend  nine-tenths 
of  their  time  not  given  to  class  in- 
struction ;  sometimes  with,  more 
frequently  without,  any  gratifying- 
results.  Many  of  these  pupils  may 
be  kept  in  school  for  several  years 
by  enduring  their  nonsense,  by  be- 
ing blind  to  their  sins  of  omission 
and  commision,  by  catering  to 
their  freaks  and  w^hims;  they  may 
be  thrust  out  by  proper  authority, 
or  they  may  be  caused  to  drop 
out  by  enforcing  a  strict  standard 
of  promotion.  What  is  the  duty 
of  school  officials  .?  I  believe  most 
heartily  that  when  a  principal  has 
exhausted  the  known  resources  of 
his  art  in  persuasion  and  punishment 
these  people,  for  their  own  good 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the 
school  should  be  separated  from 
the  school  in  some  way,,  as  the 
school  committees  are  very  unwil- 
ling to  suspend  or  expel  pupils, 
I  beHeve  to  refuse  promotion  is 
the  wise  and  practical  method  to 
use.  Here  I  suspect  that  I  differ 
from  some  of  my  fellow  superin- 
tendents and  probably  some  high 
school  men,  but  reason  and  exper- 
ience confirm  me  in  my  judgement. 
Let  us  establish  the  truth,  if  truth 
it  be,  that  high  school  education, 
furnished  free  to  all  who  can  and 
will  appropriate  it,  is  a  privilege  to 


be  cherished  and  esteemed,  not  a 
gift  to  be  despised  and  trodden  un- 
der foot.  I  would  exhaust  every 
motive  in  attempting  to  persuade 
the  careless  and  indifferent  to  per- 
form their  school  work — but  hav- 
ing exhausted  my  powers,  I  would 
cease  to  cast  my  pearls  before  pt  o- 
ple  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  pearls.  Transferred  from 
the  school  of  books  to  the  school 
of  life,  the  great  majority  of  these 
people  become  apt  and  successful 
students. 

There  is  another  method  that  is 
sometimes  used  to  relieve  a  school 
from  the  injury  that  is  done  to  it 
by  an  idle  and  disorderly  pupil ;  he 
is  told  that  he  is  getting  no  good 
from  his  school  and  advised  to 
leave.  This  should  never  be  done 
by  anyone  except  a  principal,  and 
by  him  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
pupil's  parent,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances. 
By  persuading  a  boy  who  has  done 
all  the  school  work  he  wil^  ever 
do  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work, 
the  principal  is  performing  fpr  the 
individual  and  for  the  communitly 
just  as  high  a  service  as  when  he 
is  persuading  some  other  pupil  to 
remain  longer  in  school. 

Here,  too,  are  the  dull,  but  faith- 
ful pupils,  who  struggle  on  in  pain 
and  distress,  disgrace  and  failure, 
till  health  or  courage  fails,  and 
then  go  out  to  bury  their  hopes 
and  return  no  more.  What  should 
be  done  for  them?  Should  we 
"  mark  them  through  ?''  Should 
we  promote  them  for  "effort?" 
Shpuld  we  graduate  them  for  hav- 
ing held  a  book  in  their  hand  for 
four  years?  Shall  we. refuse  pro- 
motion? Shall  we  suggest  that 
they  have  chosen  a  wrong  pursuit 
in  life,  and  that  though  they  are 
failures  as  scholars,  they  may  have 
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the  most  abundant  success  in  some 
other  calling?  Or  shall  we  rear- 
range the  course  of  study  for  such 
prescribing  .a  rather  definite 
course  for  five  or  six 
years  of  study,  in  such  subjects  and 
in  sucli'amounts  as  they  can  mast- 
er year  by  year?  I  believe  the 
last  method  to  be  the  proper  one. 
a  method  that  nine  out  of  ten  will 
reject  and  not  one  in  twenty  will 
carry  out,  but  one  that  is  relieved 
from  favoritism  on  one  hand  and 
severity  on  the  other. 

Seven  per  cent,  leave  public 
high  schools  to  go  to  private 
schools,  mostly  commercial 
schools.  I         believe         this 

to  be  a  gradually  decreasing  num- 
ber, and  that  with  our  improved 
commercial  courses,  taught  by  ex- 
pert teachers,  we  are  soon  to  leave 
the  commercial  "  college  "  with  on- 
ly such  pupils  as  for  good  reasons 
are  not  connected  with  public 
schools.  This  is  a  consummation 
greatly  to  be  desired,  for  our  three 
and  four  years'  commercial  courses 
in  the  high  schools  are  vastly  sup- 
erior to  the  brief  courses  offered 
in  most  commercial  schools. 

I  close  this  article  with  one  sug- 
gestion. The  value  which  the 
young  place  upon  education  is  bas- 
ed in  a  great  degree  upon  what 
they  have  been  taught  before  they 
reach  the  high  school.  The  fideli- 
ty of  the  grammar  school  princi- 
pal in  setting  a  high  educational 
standard  before  his  pupils,  the  les- 
ion which  he  draws  from  the  lives 
of  great  men  for  example  and  in 
spiration,  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  of  high  school  work  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  done, 
and  the  preparation  which  he  gives 
tjrfpr  successful  work  under  these 
l^fcnditions,  has  a  great  influence 
I^Bpon  the  life  and  work  of  his  pupils 


in  tlie  higlT school.  It  is  therefore 
the  duty  o!  tKe  high  school  princi- 
pal to  estabHsh  the  closest  terms  of 
intimacy  with  grammar  school 
principals,  and  uniting  with  them 
in  long  and  patient  and  severe 
study  of  the  real  interests  of  child- 
ren and  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
moting them,  to  lead  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  young  who  come 
under  his  influence  to  continue 
their  preparation  for  Hfe  heartily 
and  faithfully. — Education. 


Several  experiments  have  been 
begun  in  different  countries  to 
prove  the  correctness  or  other- 
wise of  Dr.  Koch's  theory  of  the 
nonidentity  of  human  and  bovine 
tuberculosis.  The  results  of  tests 
just  made  in  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York  City  seem  to  point 
to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Koch's 
contention.  Further      experi- 

ments, extending  over  a  period  of 
m.any  months,  are  to  be  made,  and 
it  is  thought  that  these  will  settle 
the  matter  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  The  tests  are  being  made 
by  the  inoculating  of  calves  with 
human  tubercle  bacilli. 


It  is  said  that  the  applications 
for  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie 
Trust  considerably  exceed  the 
number  anticipated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  ,they  will  be  found  to  be 
nearly  five  thousand,  and  only  very 
few  are  likely  to  be  accounted  not 
eHgible.  Mr.  Carnegie  himself 
is  highly  gratified  with  the  number 
of  claimants,  and  is  not  likely  to 
allow  the  aspirations  of  any  stu- 
dent to  be  disappointed. 
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EARTH'S    SILENCES. 


How  dear  to  hearts  by  hurtful  noises 
scarred 
The    stillness    of      the      many- leaved 
treeSi 
The  quiet  of  green  hills,   the     million- 
starred 
Tranquility  of  nigrht,  the  endless  seas 
Of  silence  in  deep  wilds  where  natuie 
broods 
In        large,       serene,       uninterrupted 
moods. 

Oh,   but  to   work  as   orchards     work- 
bring  forth 
Pink  blocm,  green  bud,  red  fruit,  and 
yellow  leaf. 
As    noiselessly    us    gold    proclaims    its. 
worth, 
Or  as  tho  pale  blade  turns  to  russet 
sheaf, 


Or  splendid   sun   goes  down  the   glow- 
ing west — 
Still   as   forgotten     memories     in   the 
breast. 


How   without  panting     effort,     painful 
word. 
Comes    the     enchanting     miracle     of 
snow, 
Making  a   sleeping  ocean.     None   have 
heard 
Its    waves,    its    fcurf,    its     foam,       its 
overflow: 
For  unto  every  heart  all  hot  and  wild 
It  seems   to  say,     "  Oh,     hush     thee, 
hush,  my  child." 

— Ethelwyn  Wetherald. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 

"  May  the  New  Year  be  a  happy  one  to  "  The  days  are  cold,  the  wild  winds  blow, 

you-happy   to  many  more  whose  happi-  The  earth  is  white  with  dazzling  snow  ; 

.  .  ,,     r>,.  ,  But  where  true  hearts  cling-  close  together 

ness  depends  on  you.   -Dickens.  j^  ,^^5^^  hornet,  there's  pleasant  weather.' 


One  of  our  subscribers,  in  writ- 
ing to  us  the  other  day,  sent  this 
word  of  appreciation  of  the  work 
The  Canada  Educational  Monti i 
ly  is  doing  for  education  in  Cana- 
da. "  There  is  not  much  in  the 
Monthly  which  I  can  use  directly 
in  my  class-work  in  the  school- 
room, but  I  am  always  incited  to 
do  better  for  my  scholars  and 
school  by  reading  The  Canada 
Educational  Monthly." 

Whatever  criticism  or  commend- 
ation of  its  work  there  has  "Been 
in  the  past,  we  believe  all 
will  agree  that  its  constant  aim  and 
purpose  have  been  to  help  the 
teacher  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  his  work  and  thus  to  forward 
the  education  of  our  country.  The 
editor  of  this  magazine  knows  that 
the  teacher  who  does  not  read  sys- 
tematically and  persistently  is  f?^- 


coming  weaker  day  by  clay.  His 
reserve  power  cannot  be  maintain- 
ed without  adding  to  it  constantly 
from  the  store-house  of  the  world's 
best  thoughts  as  recorded  by  its 
great  thinkers  and  writers.  Teach- 
ers need,  as  much  as  any  class  of 
workers  in  mental  pursuits,  the  in- 
spiration which  flows  from  the 
constant  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  and  this  to  any  real  extent 
can  only  be  got  by  the  steady  read- 
ing of  the  ample  production  of  our 
best  writers.  Hence,  the  reason 
why  we  are  payin<>  so  much  at- 
tention to,  not  only  professional 
current  literature,  but  to  general 
current  literature,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  magazines  and  books. 
The  editor  much  api)reciates  the 
constant  support  and  encouiage- 
ment  which  have  come  to  him 
during       the       past       years  ;    the 
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special  privilege  of  frequent  coni- 
numications  with  the  most  advanc- 
ed thinkers  and  writers  on  educat- 
ional questions  in  Canada  and  else- 
where, he  very  greatly  esteems. 
The  teacher  must  think :  read 
and  think  again  or  he  fails  igno- 
miniously  ;  we  wish  to  prevent  tnis 
disaster. 


We  are  glad  to  observe  the  in- 
telHgent  interest  the  press  is  tak- 
ing in  the  school-book  question. 
It  is  a  question  which  calls  for 
thought  and  wise  treatment. 

We  are  specially  pleased  that  the 
Kingston  British  Whig  took  up  the 
article  in  the  issue  of  November,  of 
last  year  in  which  we  paid  some  at- 
tention to  this  question,  making 
that  article  the  subject  of  its  criticism 
and  we  are  the  more  pleased  be- 
cause the  Whig's  plan  of  dealing 
with  authorization  of  school-text 
books  is  almost  identical  with  that 
advocated  by  the  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Says  our  contem- 
porary :  "  It  is  marvellous 
how  many  men  have  the 
idea  that  they  can  make  easier 
or  better  the  elaboration  of  some 
subject.  And  so  they  write  books 
and  have  them  endorsed  or  author- 
ized by  the  education  department. 
The  Educational  Monthly  says  the 
minister  selects  some  relat- 
ive or  friend  for  specialization 
'  just  as  he  would  select  a  tailor  to 
make  him  a  suit  of  clothes.'  That 
is  absurdity,  and  yet  the  system  of 
authorization  permits  of  these  ex- 
traordinary statements  being 
made.  The  Whig  is  against  au- 
thorization in  any  form  or  on  any 
account.  The  man  who  writes  a 
text-book  should  submit  it  to  the 
education   department.     It   should 


be  passed  upon  critically  by  a 
committee  of  experts,  and  the 
work  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  and  issued  by  it,  at 
cost,  to  the  school  population,  if 
it  is  any  good. 

*iThe  only  capital  involved  maybe 
that  invested  in  the  royalty  for  au- 
thorship, but  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  careful  selection  and 
the  pubHcation  of  the  best  books. 
It  would  end  all  the  scandals  of 
the  present  authorization,  tor  there 
will  be  talk  and  scandal,  even  in 
Kingston,  where  teachers  are  m- 
terested  in  the  purchase  and  use 
of  their  books  and  school  helps." 

In  the  above  extract  the  Whig 
charges  lis  with  ''  an  absurdity." 
W^e  ask  the  Whig  to  examine  the 
list  of  those  who  have  prepared 
text-books  for  the  schools  during 
the  past  twenty-one  years  and  we 
are  much  mistaken  or  the  result 
will  be  a  vindication  of  our  state- 
ment. We  hope  to  have  the  con- 
tinual support  of  our  contempor- 
ary in  the  effort  to  have  iair  play 
again  practised  at  the  education 
department  in  regard  to  the  auth- 
orization of  text-books. 


We  notice  by  the  public  press 
that  Mr.  Principal  H.  I.  Strang,  B. 
A.,  completed  a  period  of  thirty 
years  as  Principal  of  the  High 
School  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
Goderich.  The  scholars  attending 
the  present  sessions  of  the  school 
in  a  A^ery  commendable  spirit 
marked  this  event  in  the  history  of 
the  school  by  making  a  presenta- 
tion to  Mr.  Strang.  The  pupils  of 
the  school  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees did  themselves  honor  in  thus 
recognizMig  publicly  the  long  and 
faithful      services      of      Principal 
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Strang.  This  magazine  joins  Mr. 
Strang's  many  friends  in  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  successful  ser- 
vices in  the  interest  of  education, 
and  hopes  that  he  may  be  Tong 
continued  in  health  and  strength  to 
manage  the  activities  of  the  XloV 
legiate  Institute  in  Goderich. 


Prin.  RadcHffe,  London,  Insti- 
tute, has  expended  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  statuary,  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art.  The 
Board  makes  an  annual  grant  ol 
this  sum,  and  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
RadclifTe's  judicious  use  of  the 
money,  the  collegiate  is  rapidly  ac- 
quiring a  fine  collection  of  works 
of  art.  The  articles  purchased 
with  the  year's  grant  have  arrived, 
and  consist  of  a  statue  of  Min- 
erva, 42  inches  high ;  a  bust  of  the 
Kmperor  Augustus,  36  inches 
high  :  a  mask  of  Brutus  and  one  of 
Jupiter,  two  plaques  or  medallions, 
representing  respectively  Night 
and  Morning  ;  a  handsome  picture 
of  Amiens  Cathedral,  two  of 
Shakespeare's  home,  thirty  of  var- 
ious classical  subjects  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  pictures — fortv-one  in 
ail. 


There  has  been  a  good  many 
attempts  to  influence  the  Canadian 
Legislature  to  alter  the  existing 
laws  affecting  copyright  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  be  injurious  to 
the  interest  of  authors  and  owners 
of  copyrights  in  this  countrv. 
Thanks  to  the  foresight  and  energy 
of,  among  others,  Mr.  Daldy  on 
this  side,  and  Mr.  George  N. 
Morang  in  Canada,  the  nio^t 
threatening  of  these  attempts  have 
been  frustrated.      There  is  cvcrv 


reason  to  hope  that  the  majority 
of  these  interested  in  the  matter 
in  Canada  are  becoming  alive  Xo 
the  fact  that  for  Canada  to  force 
on  this  country  any  purely  selfish 
and  'protective'  policy  as  regards 
copyright  would  be  not  only  un- 
just but  very  short-sighted. 

Apparently,  what  has  been 
aimed  at  in  some  quarters  in  Cana- 
da is  the  power  to  take  the  British 
author's  work,  whether  he  Hkes  it 
or  not,  and  pay  him  something  or 
nothing — at  any  rate  we  fear  the 
result  would  have  been  anything 
but   satisfactory — to   the   author. 

But  Canada  is  a  loyal  and  pat- 
riotic as  well  as  most  important 
member  of  the  British  Empire, 
with  perhaps  a  more  promising 
future  than  any  other.  Are  tnere 
to  be  no  Canadian  authors  whose 
work  will  reflect  credit  on  the  Em- 
pire generally? — are  there  not 
some  already  ?  Why  should  Canada 
cripple  the  growing  literary  genius 
of  her  people  by  enacting,  or  at- 
tempting to  enact,  laws  which  can 
only  provoke  retaliatory  measures 
in  this  country  and  in  other  colon- 
ies? 

British  copyright,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent exists,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  in  the  world.  A 
Canadian  author  writes  a  book,  he 
publishes  it  in  this  country,  and 
the  cost  of  doing  so  is  purely  no- 
minal, and  by  that  simple  act  of 
publication  he  gets  absolute  pro- 
tection throughout  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  he  also 
gets  protection  in  all  other  count- 
ries with  which  we  have  copyright 
treaties.  Does  this  mean  noth- 
ing to  a  young,  growing,  and  in- 
tellectual people  ?  We  can  conceive 
nothing  more  calculated  to  hinder 
the  intellectual  development       of 
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Canada  and  the  formation  of  a 
great  literature  than  that  her 
authors  should  be  shut  out 
from  the  enjoyment  of  full  copy- 
right throughout  the  Empire — and 
that  is  what  would  happen  if 
Canada  dealt  unfairly  with  the 
holders  of  copyright  in  other  parts 
of  it. 

Imperial  Federation  will  never 
be  complete  if  copyright  through- 
out the  Empire  is  not  uniform. 


'Expectant  Canada/  as  the  editor 
of  the  Canada  Educational  Month- 
ly for  (Jctober  tells  us,  is  'confi- 
dently entering  into  the  race  for 
riches  and  power;  her  natural  re- 
sources are  unexcelled  by  any 
other  country.  May  she  tread 
becomingly  in  the  ways  of  truth 
and  wisdom. — The  Publishers'  Cir- 
cular. 
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SECONDARY   SCHOOL 
YEARS. 


Suggestions  are  occasionally 
card  to  the  effect  that  high  and 
secondary  schools  are  not  of  equal 
portance  with  the  elementary 
hools  below  them  or  the  colleg- 
es and  professional  institutions 
above.  This  claim  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  secondary  school 
neither  starts  the  children  on  the 
educational  road  nor  assists  them 
to  the  finish.  It  must  take  pupils 
in  w^hatever  condition  they  enter 
its  precincts  and  make  them  ready 
to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  col- 
leges. 

In  contrast  to  this  conception  of 
the  secondary  school,  some 
thoughts  from  Pres.  Charles  F. 
Thwing,  in  the  Congregational- 
ist,  are  refreshing.  At  eighteen 
and  a  half  years  of  age,  he  says 
when  the  student  raps  at  the  col- 
lege portais  for  the  first  time,  the 
Itudent  is  pretty  well  formed, 
-ittle  can  the  college  do  for  him 
n  comparison  with  what  the 
chool  may  and  should  do  for  him. 
The  four  years  between  the  ages 
)f  thirteen  or  fourteen  and  seven- 


tical  of  all  critical  periods.  It  is 
a  time  of  storm  and  of  stress.  It 
is  also  a  time  when  the  heart  grows 
and  blossoms  in  largest  efflore- 
scence, but  when  the  intellect, 
though  growing,  does  not  reach  its 
maturity.  It  is  a  time  of  increasing 
force  of  dominant  passions  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  of 
judgement.  It  is  a  time  also  when 
temptations  are  most  frequent  and 
riotous,  and  when  the  will  is  noi' 
the  strongest.  It  is  a  time  when 
restraints  should  be  applied,  but 
also  when  they  should  be  applied 
to  a  growing  boy  with  the  utmost 
wisdom. 

In  this  condition,  therefore,  what 
can  the  schoolmaster  do?  Rather, 
what  can  he  not  do  ?  For  one  thing 
and  in  one  respect — and  a  most 
important  respect,  too — the 
schoolmaster  is  to  do  for  the 
school  boy  what  it  is  said  that  the 
great  master  of  Uppingham  did  for 
the  boys  committed  to  his  care 
with  consummate  judgment  and 
triumph :  ''to  detect  and  to  check 
the  subtle  beginnings  of  impure 
thought ;  to  create  a  healthy  dis- 
gust for  impure  conversation ;  to 
set  up  all  possible  guards  against 
the  temptation  to  impure  act;  to 
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arm  boys  for  the  inevitable  strug- 
gle with  their  own  lower  nature  or 
against  the  influence  of  evil  as- 
sociates." The  master  who  has 
insight,  tact,  judgment,  moral 
courage,  will  send  his  boys  forth 
into  Hfe  clean,  strong,  noble.  The 
master  who  lacks  these  qualities  i<? 
in  peril  of  seeing  his  boys  going 
forth  from  him  and  in  peril  of  see- 
ing them  enter  college,  bearing 
in  themselves  the  seeds  of  the  vices 
of  the  world  without  either  the 
will  or  the  wish  for  their  extirpa- 
tion. 

The  secondary  schools  can  do 
more  to  secure  a  sound  body  than 
can  be  done  later.  The  gymna- 
sium means  more  to  a  boy  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  than  to  the 
man  of  twenty-three.  Exercise  is 
more  efficient  in  securing  the  best 
results  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
teens  than  in  the  last.  The  pro- 
per choice  of  food,  too,  has  greater 
value  in  securing  soundness  of 
health. 

In  the  formation  of  correct  ha- 
bits that  make  tor  health,  the  op- 
portunity of  the  fitting  school  is 
far  richer  than  the  opportunity  of 
the  college.  All  the  sports,  golf, 
foot-ball,  baseball,  are  more  signi- 
ficant on  the  school  than  on  the 
college  campus.  Also  in  the  for- 
mation of  that  most  precious  con- 
dition— good  manners — the  early 
education  is  more  productive  than 
the  later. 

The  opportunity  of  the  fitting 
school  is  great,  rich,  and  diverse. 
It  is  a  means  for  the  formation  of 
character,  moral  and  intellectual. 
In  it  the  body  is  to  be  nourishd 
into  permanent  health,  the  man- 
ners are  to  be  refined,  and  through 
its  personal  and  other  influences 
on  both  teacher  and  student,  the 
fitting  school  will  be  the  greatest 
power  for  the     preparation     of  a 


man  for  the  living  of  that  highest 
life  which  we  denominate  the 
Christian. — Journal  of  Education. 


HINTS  ON  DISCIPLINE. 

A  few  thoughts  on  discipline  are 
worth  quoting-,  from  an  article  by  Guy 
S.  Melvin,  in  the  Iowa  Teacher. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon "  mistakes  which  lead 
to  bad  school  management 
says  the  writer,  is  listening  to 
what  some  persons  say  about  cer- 
tain pupils  in  a  school.  There  are 
always  a  few  who  are  too  willing 
to  inform  the  new  teacher  about 
the  school  he  is  to  teach.  If  the 
information  was  correct  it  might 
be  of  some  benefit,  but  almost  in- 
variably it  gives  an  entirely  wrong 
idea  of  the  condition  of  affairs.  If 
any  knowledge  of  a  school  is  need- 
ed it  should  be  acquired  from  reli- 
able persons.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  a 
school  before  taking,  charge  of  it, 
but  the  teacher  should  not  allow 
his  actions  to  show  that  he  pos- 
sesses Fuch  knowledge.  For  in- 
stance, if  he  is  told  that  a  certain 
boy  is  bad,  and  he  then  treats  thar 
boy  as  1  hough  he  expected  him  to 
do  something  wrong,  he  will,  not 
have  to  wait  long  before  the  ex- 
pected will  happen.  The  best  way  to 
handle  the  bad  boy  is  to  make  him 
a  friend,  and  that  can  not  be  while 
he  is  treated  with  suspicion.  A 
frank,  open  manner  makes  friends  ; 
suspicion  makes  both  teacher  and 
pupil  feel  uncomfortable.  We 
should  never  condemn  until  we 
have  absolute  proof  of  guilt. 

The  first  part  of  a  term  neces- 
sarily includes  the  arrangement 
and  preparation  of  the  school  for 
the  work  that  is  to  come.  This 
must  be  well  done,  so  that  the 
machinery       of  the       school  may 
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move  along  smoothly  and  without 
friction.  To  secure  this  some 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  sear- 
ing of  the  pupils  where  they  will 
work  with  the  least  annoyance  to 
one  another.  The  correct  arrange- 
ment can  not  be  made  at  once,  but 
changes  must  be  made  from  time 
to  time.  A  right  amount  of  at- 
tention paid  to  this  item  of  school 
management  will  do  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  order  of  the  room, 
lany  pupils  who  are  idle  and  mis- 


chievious  when  with  other  pupils 
are  studious  when  alone.  It  is  an 
old  adage  that  "An  idle  brain  is  the 
devil's  workshop,"  and  nowhere  is 
it  realized  more  than  in  the  school- 
room. It  is  impossible  for  the 
young  pupils  to  apply  themselves 
to  study  all  the  time,  and  entirely 
wrong  to  try  to  make  them  do  so- 
When  they  become  restless,  they 
can  be  given  some  work  supple- 
mentary to  their  regular  work. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


In  Denmark  education  is  coiu- 
Ulsory  between  seven  and  fifteen, 

id  it  is  said  than  even  in  a  large 
ity  like  Copenhagen  not  a  single 

did  is  allowed  to  evade  the  com- 

ilsory  attendance  clause. 


At  a  recent  congress  of  physic- 
ians in  London,  Professor  Koch, 
of  Berlin,  the  discoverer  of  the 
tuberculosis  germ,  took  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  true  as  had  been  sup- 
posed that  tuberculosis  can  be 
readily  conveyed  to  human  beings 
by  milk  or  butter  from  cows  afiflict- 
ed  with  what  is  known  as  bovine 
tuberculosis,  nor  from  the  use  of 
the  meat  of  tubercular  cattle. 


^sai 


Tiie  saftity  of  our  Eii^pire  is  latge- 
dependant  on  our  having  great 
bailors  and  great  schoolmasters. 
In  time  we  should  feel  as  much  en- 
thusiasm for  our  schools  as  for  the 
Royal    Navy.     The    highest    work 

Kboth  was,  while  safeguarding 
aterial  well-being,  to  secure  in- 
llectual  and  political  freedom. — 


The  new  scale  of  salaries  for 
Irish  teachers  is  not  exact-y 
princely.  Salaries  for  men  run 
from  56  pounds  to  175  pounds, 
for  women  from  44  pounds  to  141 
pounds  ;  but  the  higher  salaries 
are  for  principals  only.  Male  as- 
sistants are  to  receive  56  pounds 
to  77  pounds,  female,  44  pounds  to 
65  pounds. 


English  inventors  have  been 
working  away  on  a  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  through  the  earth, 
and  have  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
measure  of  success.  At  a  recent 
experiment  a  message  was  carried 
over  four  hundred  yards,  the  only 
instruments  used  being  spikes 
bearing  an  apparatus  and  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  pitch  or 
tone  in  which  the  radiations  are 
sent  out  are  varied  in  an  almost 
endless  way,  and  dififerent  tones 
pass  harmlessly  by  one  another. 
The  system  is  identified  with  the 
names  of  Messrs.  Armstrong  and 
Orling,  and  has  it  in  the  promise 
of  wonderful  and  far-reaching  re- 
sults. 
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St.  Petersburg  lias  tBe  highest 
death-rate  of  any  European  capital, 
51  per  1000. 


According  to  recent  reported 
statistics,  Sweden,  in  1900  con- 
tained 5,136,441  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2,506,436  were  males,  and 
2,630,005  females,  an  increase  of 
351,460  over  the  census  ot  1800. 
While  4,032,  264  people  inhabit 
the  country,  the  cities  contain  i,- 
103.957  inhabitants,  300,724  in 
Stockholm,  130,619  in  Gothenburg 
and  60,857  in  Malmo,  the  three 
largest  cities. 


In  a  recent  Oxford  Convocation 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  ^o 
accept  the  bequest  of  the  widow 
of  MattlTew  Arnold,  formerly  Fel- 
low of  Oriel  College  and  Professor 
of  Poetry,  bequeathing  .1,000 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  fovmd- 
ing  an  annual  prize,  to  be  called 
the  Matthew  Arnold  Memorial 
Prize,  for  an  English  essay  upon 
some  subject  connected  with  lit- 
erature, open  to  all  the  members 
of  the  University,  who  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
not  exceeded  seven  years  from 
matriculation.  Convocation  also 
init  on  record  its  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Arnold  for  her  generous  gift. 


The  following  are  the  last  re- 
turns sent  in  to  the  Vatican  of  R. 
C.  populations :  The  number  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1901  is  1,429,850,  as  com- 
pared with  1,339,640  in  1895;  in 
Scotland  413.500,  with  363,000  in 
i8<)5.  But  til  Ireland  there  has 
been  a  decrease  from  3,543.216  to 
3-538,305.  In  Canada  there  has 
been  an  increase  from  2,199.530  to 


2,201,660  within  the  five,  years.  In 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand  the  Catholic  population 
has  grown  from  3,000,390  to  4,507- 
980,  and  in  Africa  i;he  Roman 
Catholics,  who  were  about  400,327 
in  1895,  now  numl)er  481,782.  In 
India  they  number  about  750,000. 
There  is  probably  an  error  in 
the  total  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 


Just  what  the  e'fifects  of  litera- 
ture upon  the  growing  minds  are 
we  cannot  say.  They  are  neces- 
sary and  manifold.  One  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reconstructive 
imagination.  Another  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  using  the 
English  language,  both  to  obtain 
thought  and  to  express  one's  own. 
But  lastly,  by  far  the  best  result 
of  literature  is  the  energizing  and 
spiritualizing  ot  the  child's  whole 
nature,  and  setting  it  in  the  right 
direction,  and  this  is  better  than 
the  development  of  any  special 
power.  He  comes  in  contact  with 
the  high  and  true  ideas  of  the 
race,  those  that  show  the  sweet- 
ness and  the  power  oT  the  life  of 
the  spirit.  He  sees  the  splendor 
of  devotion  to  duty,  of  the  pas- 
sion for  truth,  of  the  love  of  par- 
ents, of  patriotism,  so  presented  in 
hterature  as  to  impress  him  more 
vividly  than  reality  itself.  ~ 


The  Syracuse  Board  of  Health 
has  decided  on  a  monthly  examin- 
ation of  the  children  in  the  city 
schools  with  reference  to  general 
health  and  particularlv  with  regard 
to  defective  vision.  The  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Board  of  Education  has  in- 
stituted a  daily  medical  examina- 
tion of  the  school  children. 


Science. 
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SCIENCE. 


By  J.  B.  Turner,  B.A. 


MINERALOGY    AND    GEOLOGY    IN    THE 
HIGH     SCHOOL    COURSE. 


For  some  time  there  has  been 
an  agitation  going  on  to  have 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  added  to 
the  work  of  Form  IV,  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes. 
The  matter  was  discussed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Natural  Science  As- 
sociation last  Easter,  in  Toronto, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  asking 
the  Minister  of  Education  to  make 
these  subjects  an  option  in  Form  IV. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  for  his  consideration. 

Before  the  resolution  is  given 
effect  in  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment the  whole  situation,  as 
far  as  the  science  work  is  concern- 
ed will  doubtless  receive  careful 
consideration. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that 
will  naturally  arise  is  what  class  of 
students  will  take  up  this  work. 
Not  the  students  for  matriculation  ; 
for  so  far  the  Universities  have 
not  placed  these  subjects  on  their 
matriculation  course.  There  re- 
mains, then,  only  those  who  are 
candidates  for  teacher's  certificates 
or  those  who  desire  to  take  a 
course  in  the  subjects  for  a  special 
purpose.  The  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  students  of  the  latter  class 
,  opens  up  the  whole  question  of 
\    special  training  in  connection  with 

Iigh  School  work,  a  question  we 
e  not  discussing  at  the  present 


then  to  a  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter in  relation  to  the  work  of  can- 
didates for  teacher's  certificates. 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  these 
are  made  optional  subjects  in 
Form  IV,  how  many  candidates 
would  take  this  as  their  option? 
Past  experience  shows  that  the 
students  who  take  a  science 'option 
in  preference  to  a  language  one 
are  still  in  a  minority.  Would  this 
new  option  attract  more  students 
CO  the  science  work?  That  is  a 
very  debatable  question.  If  the 
object  is  to  secure  an  extention  of 
the  scientific  method  among  pro- 
spective teachers,  a  better  way  can 
surely  be  found  to  do  so  than  by 
increasing  the  number  of  subjects 
in  the  science  department.  A  more 
reasonable  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  use  fo  a  greater  ex- 
tent the  .subjects  already  on  the 
programme  of  studies. 

Several  reasons  will  suggest 
themselves  why  this  should  be 
done.  In  the  greater  number  of 
our  schools  the  work  of  the 
science  department  is  done  by  one 
teacher  and  when  it  is  remember- 
ed that  the  department  includes 
botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and 
physics,  each  of  which  is  a  pro- 
gressive science,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  this  teacher  at  least  can- 
not have  much  spare  time  to  de- 
vote to  two  additional  rapidly  pro- 
gressing sciences.  It  may  be  ans- 
wered to  this  that  more  teaching 
power  will  have  to  be  secured. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  direction  will  know  the  diffi- 
culties that  will  have  to  be  over- 
come. 
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There  Has  always  been  an  out- 
cry against  the  number  of  options 
in  the  High  ^School  course  and  the 
tendency  recently  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  them,  and  wise- 
ly too,  so  that  some  more  than 
ordinarily  cogent  reason  will  have 
to  be  given  why  a  new  option 
should  be  added  at  this  time  and 
as  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned, 
that  cogent  reason  is  not  now  ap- 
parent. 

Instead,  then,  of  dissipating  the 
energies  of  the  science  teachers  on 
a  number  of  subjects  it  would  sure- 
ly be  befter  to  allow  tliem  to  con- 
fine their  attention  to  a  few  and 
to  aim  at  securing  greater  thor- 
oughness than  we  have  at  present. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  proposed 
new  system  will  be  of  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  teachers  in  our 
rural  schools  than  the  science  sub- 
jects already  on  the  programme. 
Indeed,,  it  is  certam  that  they  can- 
not be  used  to  as  great  advantage 
in  most  of  such  schools  as  tliose 
that  they  must  necessarily  replace 
if  they  are  to  become  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  course. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that'  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  movement  the  science 
department  will  not  suffer  as  some 
of  the  other  departments  have  by 
attempting  to  force  too  much  work 
into  the  course  of  study  and  thus 
sacrifice  quality  of  work  to  num- 
ber of  subjects. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE, 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D. 


VACCINATION. 


The  London  Spectator  for  No- 
vember 9th,  1901,  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing figures  from  a  letter  which 
was  published  recently  in  the  Lon- 
don Times,  by  Mrs.  Garrett  An- 
derson, M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Medicine  for  Wo- 
men : 

"  Vaccination  and  revaccinatlon 
of  all  children  of  school  age  has 
been  compulsory  in  Germany  since 
1874,  and  in  1899,  when  this  law 
had  been  in  operation  for  twenty- 
five  years,  the  total  deaths  from 
smallpox  in  285  German  towns, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  sixteen 
millions,  were  only  four.  "^  That  ^'s 
one  side  of  the  picture.  The  other 
side  is  supplied  by  France,  where 
vaccination  is  far  less  universal. 
Here  in  1 16  towns,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  and  a  half  millions,  the 
deaths    from  smallpox  in  the  year 


1899  were  600.      Jihis  seems  to  us 
precisely     the     kind     of     parallel 
which   is   calculated  to   strike   the    ' 
popular     imagination.       In     Ger-    \ 
many,   out  of   sixteen   millions   of    j 
people,   four   died  of   smallpox  in 
the  course  of  a  year.     In  France, 
out  of  eight  and  a  half  millions  of 
people,  600  hundred  died  of  small- 
pox in    the  same   year.     What    is 
there  diflferent  in  the  two  exam- 
ples ?     The  greater  or  less  use  of 
vaccination  ? 


COMPULSORY    INSURANCE    AND 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


According  to  the  tables  of  the 
(lerman  Imperial  Insurance  De- 
partment, of  patients  treated  in 
1898,  38  per  cent,  of  men  and  44 
per  cent,  of  women  were  ascertain- 
ed to  be  still  able  in  1900  to  sup- 
port   themselves    by    their    work. 
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According  to  the  retent  medical 
statistics  of  the  Hanse  Towns  In- 
surance Institution,  for  the  com- 
pilation and  publication  of  which 
Drs.  Predohl  and  F.  Reiche,  of 
Hamburg,  deserve  much  credit, 
out  of  558  patients  whose  sanitor- 
ium  treatment  took  place 
more  than  three  and  less 
than  five  years  ago  the  present 
condition,  as  ascertained  Novemb- 
er, 1900,  to  March,  1901,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Seventy-four  patients  are 
known  to  have  died  ;  in  162  the 
earning  power  is  complete,  and 
under  favorable  conditions  pro- 
mises to  last  ;  in  267  the  earning 
power  is  at  present  complete,  but 
there  is  doubt  whether  it  is  likely 
to  remain  so  ;  in  forty-eight  the 
earning  power  has  improved  ;  in 
seven  there  is  no  earning  power, 
t  least,  in  the  German  legal  In- 
urance  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the 
arning  power  is  reduced  to  less 
han  one-third.  These  results  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  system  of 
State  Insurance  and  warrant  the 
hope  that  better. still  may  be  ach- 
ieved in  the  future. — British  Med- 
ical Journal. 


A    DIET    OF    GROUND    ROCK. 


The  report  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station  just  issued 
contains  ( page  165 )  a  somewhat 
startling  arraignment  of  the  alum 
baking  powders  with  which  the 
:ountry  is  flooded.  Of  the  fifteen 
>rands  analysed,  about  every  im- 

laginable  adulteration  was  discov- 
ered, varying  from  sulphuric  acid 
'  22  per.  cent. )  to  ground  rock  ! 

"he  latter  form  of  adulteration  is 
characterized  by  the  report  "  as 
particularly  reprehensible  adul- 
teration,   because     very   likely    to 


prove  injurious  to  health," 
which  may  well  be  Delieved,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  found  in  one 
sample  to  so  large  an  extent  as 
over  25  per.  cent.  Of  this  bak- 
ing powder  the  report  says  : 

"  This  preparation  contains 
more  than  25  per.cent.  of  a  ground 
rock,  insoluble  in  strong  acids,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  silicates  of 
magnesia.  Prof.  S.  L.  Penfield,  of 
Yale  University,  kindly  examined 
this  material  and  found  it  to  be  a 
mixture  of  pulverized  talc  and  tre- 
molite,  a  species  of  hornblende, 
which  is  extensively  mined  in 
northern  New  York,  perhaps  else- 
where, and  is  much  used  as  a  filler 
in  the  paper  manufacture.  The 
tremolite  appears  under  the  mis- 
croscope  in  sharp,  needle-like 
splinters,  which  makes  it  a  danger- 
ous admixture  in  food." — The 
Philadelphia  Medical  Journal. 


Dr. Rhys  Davies,  one  of  the  Med- 
ical officers  of  the  Swansea 
School  Board,  has  recently  been 
examining  some  Welsh  school 
boys.  The  result  of  his  examin- 
ation was  that  in  a  class  of  fifty 
boys,  generally  speaking,  two  or 
three  were  color-blind,  five  or  six 
lacked  acuteness  of  vision  and 
seven  or  eight  were  more  or  less 
deaf. 


The  Minister  of  Public  Works 
for  France,  aided  by  eminent 
French  Medical  men,  has  induced 
French  railroad  companies  to  un- 
dertake important  improvements 
in  the  hygiene  of  their  railways. 


The  School  Board,  of  .Vienna. 
Austria,  is  considering  the  question 
of  the  medical  inspection  of  the 
schools  under  its  charge. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  wi 
send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


The  cover  of  the  Christmas 
Scribner's  is  as  usual  of  particular 
beauty;  the  design  is  by  Maxfield 
Parrish.  The  first  article  on  the 
*■  American  Portraiture  of  Chil- 
dren "  is  written  by  Harrison  S. 
Morris,  and  is  fully  illustrated  by 
reproductions  from  the  work  of 
Sargent,  Miss  Beaux,  Alexander, 
Chase,  and  others.  Otherwise  by 
far  the  most  striking  contribu- 
tion is  a  beautiful  short  story, 
"  The  Turquoise  Cup,"  by  Arthur 
Cosslett  Smith. 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
Century  Magazine  for  some  years 
to  present  in  the  Christmas  num- 
ber a  great  poem,  illustrated.  For 
1901  the  poem  chosen  is  Milton's 
*'  L'AUegro  " ;  the  illustrations, 
more  than  usually  adequate,  and 
reproduced  in  color,  are  by  Max- 
field  Parrish.  Th.  Bentzon's 
charming  article  on  a  child's  recol- 
lections of  Christmas  in  France, 
is  illustrated  by  the  more  charm- 
ing child  pictures  of,  Maurice 
Boutet  de  Monvel.  A  serial  story, 
'*  The  Rescue,"  by  Ann  Douglas 
Sedgewick,  is  begun  in  this  num- 
ber ;  it  is  somewhat  after  tlie  man- 
ner of  Henry  James. 


In  the  December  Atlantic  it 
would  be  difficult  to  decide  whe- 
ther to  give  the  preference  to 
*•  Lord  Mansfield,"  by  John  Bu- 
chan,  or  "  A  Plea  for  Crabbe,"  by 
Paul  Elmore  More ;  they  are  both 
articles  of  unusual  literary  distinc- 
tion, and  much     human     interest. 


"  The  Defeat  of  the  Method,"  by 
Margaret  L.  Knapp,  and  "  In  Her 
Dotage,"  by  Susan  Lawrence,  are 
two  good  short  stories.  "  The 
Plague  of  Statistics "  is  a  con- 
tribution of  humorous  truth,  by 
Eugene    Richard  White. 


There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
ing book  reviews  in  the  Book 
Buyer  for  December,  including 
"  Italion  Journeys,"  by  L.  R.  Sul- 
livan ;  "  The  Portion  of  Labor, '  bv 
Octave  Thanet ;  "  Childcraft  as  a 
Fine  Art,"  by  Carolyn  Wells,  and 
'■  The  Season's  Art  Books,"  by 
W.  C.  Brownell.  The  cover  1^ 
quaint  and  interesting,  and  the 
magazine  is  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  Book  Buyer's  reputation 
for  good  Christmas  numbers. 


The  December  Cosmopolitan 
contains; a  second  of  Bret  Harte  s 
admirable  caricatures  of  modern 
fiction.  The  present  example 
deals  with  the  historical  novel,  and 
is  named  'The  Adventures  of  John 
Longbowe."  Richard  Le  Galliennc 
contributes  a  couple  of  child 
songs ;  and  Francis  Willing  Whar- 
ton an  interesting  short  story, 
called  "  Mrs.  Evans'  Last  Sensa- 
tion." 


John  Morley's  speech  on  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  to  Gladstone 
is  reproduced  from  the  London 
Times  in  The  Living  Age  for  De- 
cember 7th. 
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Lippincott's  Magazine  for  De- 
cember contains  a  well-written 
historical  story  as  its  complete 
novel  ;  a  charming  article  by  Ag- 
nes Repplier,  on  "  The  Oppression 
of  Gifts";  and  one  by  Kdmond 
Goose,  on  '•  The  Best  Books." 


There  are  four  articles  on  im- 
portant people  in  the  December 
number  of  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews:  John  Red- 
mond, Li-Hung-Chang,  Virchow, 
and  Kate  Greenaway. 


The  Philistine  for  December  is 
somewhat  largely  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  its  enemies. 


Miss  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam, 
whose  child  stories  are  meeting 
with  much  approval,  contributes 
the  first  story  to  the  December  St. 
Nicholas :  "  The  Imp's  Christmas 
Visit  '  will  doubtless  interest  the 
St.  Nicholas  children.  "  The  Boy 
and  the  Baron,"  by  Adeline 
Knapp,  is  the  second  of  the  long 
stories  complete  in  one  number 
which  have  been  announced  for 
this  year.  Much  of  the  maga- 
zine's best  work  is  to  be  found 
in  the  departments  which  can  bo 
called  new  no  longer. 


"The  Underhold"  is  an  excel- 
lent short  story  by  Myron  B.  Gib- 
son, in  The  Youth's  Companion 
for  December  12th,  which  shows 
what  is  possible  for  the  boy  who 
finds  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in 
school  to  accomplish.  The  sec- 
ond and  final  paper  by  Lady 
Stanley,  on  "  Tragic  Blunders," 
the  story  of  the  pets  of  her 
childhood,  appears  in  the  same 
number.  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand   after  reading  these  articles 


why  Dorothy  Tennant     was     con- 
sidered such  a  charming  person. 


The  Sunday  School  Times  for 
December  7th  is  the  Christmas 
issue,  and  contains  special  articles 
such  as  "  Christmas  Eve  in 
Camp,"  by  Curtis  Guild,  jr.,  and 
"  Deceiving  Children  About  San- 
ta Claus." 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for 
December  contams  a  number  of 
announcements  with  regard  to  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  is  to  have  charge  of  a 
department  for  boys ;  Helen  Kel- 
ler is  to  tell  the  story  of  her  life  ; 
and  there  are  To  be  serials  de- 
voted to  Chicago  and  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  same  way  apparent- 
ly as  one  last  year  dealt  with  Bos- 
ton. 


The  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing has  entered  upon  its  second 
year  after  an  initial  year  of  mark- 
ed appreciation  and  success.  The 
permanent  value  of  many  of  its 
articles  to  the  nursing  profession, 
the  independent  character  of  its  ed- 
itorials, and  the  fact  that  it  is  well 
printed  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance have  all  contributed  some- 
thing to  its  success.  It  is  an  im- 
portant magazine. 


American  Medicine,  a  weekly 
medical  review,  entirely  under 
professional  control,  and  edited  bv 
Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  one  of  the  most  valuable  o" 
American  medical  journals.  Re- 
cent numbers  have  contained 
special  articles  on  the  case  of  Pres- 
ident McKinley,  and  on  the  out- 
breaks of  smallpox,    tetanus    and 
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diphtheria  which  have  come  under 
public  notice  in  various  places  in 
the  United  States  of  late. 


The  Philadelphia  Medical  Journ- 
al maintains  its  reputation  as  a 
high-class  medical  weekly.  Its  ed- 
itorial comments  and  original  art- 
icles are  always  worthy  of  care- 
ful perusal.  A  special  feature  is 
the  careful  summary  given  of  the 
current  numbers  of  American, 
British,  French  and  German  med- 
ical journals. 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal 
is  now  publishing  a  series  of  art- 
icles on  "The  Daily  Medical  In- 
spection of  Schools,"  by  D.  S. 
Lamb,  M.  D.,  Washington,.  This 
is  probably  the  most  important 
work  on  the  subject  that  has  yec 
appeared.  The  three  articles  al- 
ready published  trace  the  history 
of  the  movement  in  favor  of 
medical  inspection  of  schools  in  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  Journal  has  lately  introduced 
a  new  feature,  called  ''  Our  Sub- 
scriber's Discussions,"  in  which 
brief  essays  on  medical  subjects 
arc  submitted  to  the  Journal  and 
IHiblished  by  them  as  a  series  of 
l)rize  essays. 


Every  Supt.  and  every  High 
School  Principal  should  read  the 
article  in  January  Education, 
(Boston,  Mass.,)  by  Supt.  Geo.  E. 
(iay,  of  Maiden,  on  "  Why  Pupils 
Leave  the  High  School  Without 
Graduating  ?"  It  is  a  paper  that 
is  replete  with  facts  which  will  af- 
ford faod  for  serious  thought  and 
reflection. 


the  Line,'^  "  The  Crown  and  the 
Empire,"  by  C.  de  Mierry ;  ''  The 
Loss  of  the  "Cobra,"  ''A  Bird's- 
Eye  View  of  Education  in  Am- 
erica," by  Cloudesley  Brereton; 
"  Shipping  Subsfdies,"  by  Benja- 
min Taylor;  "The  Contemporary 
Critic,"  by  Richard  Garnett ;  *'  The 
Symbolesin  of  Signorelle's  Pan," 
by  Roger  Fry ;  "  Magic  Mirrors 
and  Crystal  Gazing,"  by  Andrew 
Lang ;  "  Francis  Gordon,"  by  G.  S. 
Street ;  "  A  Famous  Mediaeval 
Hunting  Book  " ;  "  Dobryina," 
and  "The  Pitsfall,"  by  Mary 
Cholmondeley. 


The  publishers  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity have  issued  an  ideal  edi- 
tion of  Chaucer,  in  one  volume. 
Jt  is  edited  from  numerous  manu- 
scripts, by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  whose  reputation  as  one 
of  the  foremost  scholars  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  early  English  is  fully 
justified  by  an  edition  of  Chaucer, 
which  will  almost  certainly  be  ac- 
cepted as  final.  The  printing,  pa- 
per, and  binding  are  all  of  much 
excellence. 


The  contents  of  The  Monthly 
Review  for  December  are:  •'ditor- 
ial  Articles,  "  National  Fog,"  "On 


One  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  November  Studiol 
is     entitled     ^''Leaves     from     the; 
Sketch  Book  of  the  late   Charles^ 
Keene."      There  are     seven  illus- 
trations which     admirably  demon- 
strate the     manner  and  wonderful 
equipment  of  this  master  of  black 
and  white.      There  are    also  some 
exquisite     reproductions     of     the 
pencil  drawings  of  A.  Garth  Jones 
which  remind     one      forcibly 
several  particulars  of  the  work  ii 
illustration      done      at      the    timt 
when      Keene's      drawings      wer< 
made;  but  the  later  art    is    mor< 
self-conscious. 
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Professor  Archie,  by  Leila  Per- 
cival:  pp.  104,  London,  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons.  The  story 
of  how  a  fisher  had,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  worked  his 
way  through  many  drawbacks  to 
the  honorable  and  influential  pos- 
ition of  a  professorship  in  Cam- 
bridge. A  beautiful  story  well 
written,  inspiriting  and  wholesome 
in  its  teaching.  Well  fitted  for  all 
school  libraries. 


The  Pitt  Press  Shakespeare  for 
schools,  MacBeth,  by  A.  W. 
V^erity,  M.  A.,  London,  C.  J.  Clay 
&.  Sor^,  IS  6d.  Mr.  Verity  edits 
this  edition  of  MacBeth  with  great 
care,  giving  us  very  valuable  aid  in 
the  study  of  the  play  by  his  schol- 
arly introduction,  notes,  glossary, 
appendix,  and  indexes.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  praise  the  book  too 
highly. 


The  Young  Barbarians,  by  Ian 
MacLaren,  London,  Hodder  & 
Stoughton  ;  Toronto.  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  $1.50.  There  are  many 
in  Canada  who  have  read  with  pro- 
fit and  grown  wiser  by  the  reading 
of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush" 
etc,  etc.,  from  the  pen  of  the 
talented  writer,  Ian  MacLaren. 
This  book  is  interesting,  strong 
and  fresh,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
All  true  teachers  and  educators 
will  enjoy  it,  especially  those  from 
'  Braid  '  Scotland.  Boys  will  find 
in  it  stories  which  they  will  much 
relish.  The  illustrations  are 
beautiful  and  sympathic  to  the  tone 
of  the  tale. 


■W.  J.  Gage  &  Go's  Educational 
ries,  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel";  edited  by  Dr.  Reynar, 
M.A.,  Vict.   Univ.,   and  C.Clark- 


son,  B.  A.,  Prin.  Coll.  Inst.,  Sea- 
forth,  with  an  excursus  by  Rev.Dr. 
Clark,  M.  A.,  Trinity  Univ.  From 
the  preface  we  quote  :  "  This  ed- 
ition of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel is  primarily  intended  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Univ.  E.k- 
aminations  and  of  the  higher  ex- 
aminations held  by  the  education 
departments  of  the  various  Prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion."  The 
book  is  remarkably  well  done,  such 
indeed  as  we  would  expect  from 
the  pen  of  Profs.  Clark  and  Reynar. 
Their  work  in  these  pages  shows 
that  they  are  able  to  appreciate 
Scott,  whose  life  was  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  genial  and  masculine 
virtues  of  the  older  type  so  cele- 
brated in  his  writings. 

The  Teaching  of  History  by  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Press  2-6 
net.  This  book  consists  of  nine 
essays  and  the  introduction  (on  the 
different  classes  of  history,  eccles- 
iastical ancient,  constitutional,  ect. 
aims  of  teaching  history  in  schools 
and  the  practice  thereof.  The 
last  is  by  W.  G.  Ashby,  M.  A.,  at 
one  time  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  now  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Birmingham. 
All  these  essays  are  by  competent 
and  scholarly  men,  all  university 
men,  and  engaged  in  teaching.  The 
essay — The  Teaching  of  History  in 
Schools — Aims,  by  W.  H.  Wood- 
ward, Principal  of  the  University 
Training  College,  Liverpool,  is  a 
most  valuable  one,  and  one  that  all 
teachers  of  history  in  our  schools, 
especially  High  Schools,  should 
read;  suggestive  hints  can  easily 
be  gotten  also  in  all  the  other  es- 
says. 


The  Dominion  Government 
sends  out  information  regarding 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West  in  a 
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large,  handsomely-illustrated  pam- 
phlet of  forty  pages.  This  book 
is  issued  by  direction  of  Hon.  Qif- 
ford  Siftoii,  Minister  of  the  Inter- 
ior, and  thousands  of  copies  are 
distributed  gratuitously.  The  Sif- 
ton  pubHcation  is  called  "  Atlas 
of  Western  Canada."  It  contains 
the  up-to-date  maps  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces and  districts  of  Canada ; 
its  statistics  are  reliable,  and  the 
letter-press  makes  extremely 
bright  and  entertaining  reading. 
The  reader  is  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  the  description  of  our 
magnificent  land  of  plenty  in  the 
great  West.  Take  it  all  in  all  this 
book  shows  how  interesting  the 
study  of  geography  can  be  made. 


"Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geograp- 
hies."— First  Book :  Home  Geo- 
graphy, and  the  Earth  as  a 
Whole.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
B.S..  F.G.S.A.,  and  Frank  M. 
McMurry,  Ph.  D.  '(7  x  5  in.,  pp. 
XV.,  279,  with  Maps  and  Illust- 
rations; price  3s.  6d.  Macmil- 
lan.) 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
series  of  three.  The  second  is  to 
deal  with  North  America,  and  the 
third  with  Europe  and  the  other 
continents.  Mr.  Tarr  is  Professor 
of  Physical  Geography  at  Cornell 
University,  and  Mr.  McMurry  is 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Teaching  at  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University.  They 
begin  with  home  geography  as  all 
good  teachers  of  geography  do. 

As  the  children's  surroundings, 
however,  do  not  always  contain  all 
that  is  necessary,  the  first  part  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  giving  in- 
formation about,  and  suggestions 
for  the  study  of,  such  common 
things  as  soil,  hills,  vallevs,  indust- 


ries, climate,  and  government, 
which  are  part  of  every  child's  en- 
vironment, and  then  deals  with 
other  matters  siich  as  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean,  which, 
though  absent  from  many  localit- 
ies, are,  nevertheless,  necessary  as 
a  preparation  for  later  study.  In 
this  part  of  the  book  the  authors 
are,  in  our  opinion  at  their  best, 
and  all  engaged  in  teaching  geo- 
graphy will  find  these  hints,  good 
examples  to  study,  for  adoption. 

In  doing  this,  pictures,  which  are 
mainly  photographs  of  the  actual 
objects,  are  profusely  used,  and 
everything  is  considered  •  in  the 
light  of  its  relationship  to  mankind 
— geography  being  here,  and  very 
rightly,  considered  to  be  the  study 
of  the  relation  between  the  earth 
and  man.  The  maps,  which  come 
later  and  also  are  nu- 
merous, are  clear,  well 
colored,  and  of  moderate  size, 
nothing  being  inserted  which  is 
not   actually  needed. 

The  "questions  for  review"  and 
the  "suggestions"  given  at  the  end 
of  each  section  have  struck  us  as 
likely  to  be  useful  as  a  rule,  and  so 
are  the  two  lists  of  books  of  refer- 
ence given — one  at  the  end  of  each 
part.  Of  course,  the  volume  is 
intended  for  children  in  the  United 
States  and  the  States 

naturally  occupy  the  lion's 
share  of  the  space.  This  feature 
of  the  book  is  rather  overdone  and 
BHtish  subjects  might  be  spared, 
the  well  meant  remark  '  that 
they  are  allowed  considerable 
freedom. 


The  Royal  Observatory,  Green- 
wich, by  E.  Walter  Maunder,  F.  R. 
A.   S.     The  Religious  Tract  Soc- 
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iety :  pp.  320,  5s.     \\t  have  here  a 

very    interesting    account     of     the 

work  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  at 

Greenwich,  from  its  foundation  in 

the  reign  of  Charles  II,  in  1675,  to 

the  present  time.     It  is  a  book  for 

the  general  reader,  and  it  contains 

much  information,  not  only  useful 

but  interesting.     The   sketches    it 

gives  of  the  Royal  Astromomers, 

the  manner  in  which  these  able  and 

devoted  men  overcame  difficulties 

with    such    inadequate    means    are 

ost     interesting;    they     strongly 

all  upon  the  reader,  go  thou  and 

o  likewise  in  thy  daily  work.     We 

ery  highly  recommend  it  to  mast- 

rs  in  our  Secondary  Schools,  es- 

ecially  the  mathematical  masters, 

ho   may   find  material  to  inspire 

heir  scholars,  if  the  spirit  of  noble 

eeds  is  theirs.  The  boak  should  find 

place  in  the  library  of  every  Sec- 

ndarv  School  in  Canada. 


Britain  Over  the  Sea.  By  Eliza- 
beth Lee:  Pp.  xlvi.,  X237,  4 
maps,  2s.  6d. 

John  Mill  ray,  Albermale  St., 
London,  Eng.  This  is  a  book 
which  every  teacher  in  our  Public 
Schools  should  have,  every  teacher 
of  history,  and  literature  and  geo- 
graphy in  our  High  Schools,  and  it 
should  be  used  for  supplementary 
reading  in  all  the  schools.  Miss 
Lee  compiles  and  edits,  giving 
letters,  extracts  from  speeches  of 
pubHc  men,  setting  forth  reasons 
of  State  for  the  acquisition  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  humanly  undesigned 
acts,  which  frequently  lead  to 
most  important  results.  Cana- 
dians will  be  pleased  with  this 
book,  we  venture  to  sav. 


Riverside  Biographical  Series. 
Paul  Jones,  by  H.  Hapgood. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, Boston,  50c. 
Algebon,  by  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A., 
and  S.  R.  N.  Bradly,  M.A., 
in  Bedford  Modern 
Pp.  ix.  X  192.  John 
London,  1901,  is,  6d. 


masters 
School. 
Murray, 


Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
Octavo.       HOC  pages.       1400  il- 
lustrations. This  latest  and  largest 
abridgment     of    the     International 
contains  most  of  the  essentials  of 
the  larger  work,  and  was  prepared 
under  the  same  editorial  supervi- 
sion.     Its  Vocabulary  is  adequate 
lor  ordinary  needs  and  conveniently 
arranged  so  that  the  word  wanted 
may  be  quickly  and  easily  found. 
Its  definitions"  are  complete,  lucid 
and  exact.       Its  Etymologies  arc 
full  and  scholarly.     Pronunciation 
is  indicated  by  respelling  with  the 
famiHar   diacritical  marks  used  in 
the  schoolbooks.      The    appendix 
contains  a  pronouncing  vocabulary 
of  scripture,  Greek,  and  Latin  pro- 
per names,  with  modern  geographi- 
cal and  biographical  names ;  a  vo- 
cabulary      of  rfiymes;       English 
christian       names;       deities     and 
heroes  ;  foreign  words  and  phrases ; 
arbitary  "signs  and  abbreviations ; 
and  a  Scotch  glossary — the  most 
complete  and    reliable     dictionary 
of  Scotch  words  and  phrases  ac- 
cessible.     The  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  Scotch  dialect       is  plainly 
indicated.       Bindings     and-  prices 
with  complete       reference  index: 
Cloth,   $3.00;   Sheep.   $4.00;   Half 
Morocco,  $5.00.      Sizes,  7  x  10  x 
2  5-8  inches. 


Blue  Shirt  and  Khaki,  by  Jno.  1. 
Archibald,  Boston  :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Co.,   $1.50.      In   this   book 
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Mr.  Archibald  contrasts  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  soldier,  and  also 
the  system  of  carrying  on  war  as 
seen  in  South  Africa  by  Britain 
and  against  Spain  and  Cuba,  by 
the  United  States  of  America.  In 
comparison  the  Khaki  takes  second 
place,  in  physique  and  intelligence, 
accounted  for  by  the  higher  pay 
and  the  smallness  of  the  number 
thus  far  required  for  the  American 
army.  The  British  troops  from 
Canada,  South  Africa  and  Austra- 
lia are  acknowledged  to  be  equal 
to  the  "  Blue  Shirt  "  in  independ- 
ent action  in  which  it  is  said  the 
home  troops  are  lacking.  The 
men  from  the  "  sister  kingdoms  " 
are  not  often  mentioned  but  every 
time  that  notice  is  taken  of  them 
their  high  qualities  in  the  field  are 
recognized.  The  sympathies  of 
the  reader  are  strongly  appealed  lo 
by  the  unfair  way  the  cause  of  the 
Boers  is  presented  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  narrative.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Archibald  does  not  un- 
derstand the  strong  feeling  of  at- 
tachment between  the  men  in  the 
ranks  and  the  officers,  nor  has  he 
been  able  to  appreciate  the 
strength  of  the  sentiment  which 
binds  all  parts  of  the  Empire  into 
oneness,  which  trial  only  serves  to 
make  manifest  to  the  whole 
world.  Though  we  think  the 
author  is  mistaken  in  many  of  his 
observations  yet  the  reading  of  the 
book  and  its  like'  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  British  soldiers,  partic- 
ularly to  the  officers  as  it  is  written 
with  sprightliness,  with  mastery,  at 
first  hand,  of  varied  theme,  and 
is  abundantlv  illustrated. 


The  Growth  of  the  b'mpire.  A 
Handbook  to  the  History  of 
Greater  Britain.  By  Arthur  W. 
Jose.      Pp.  XV,  422.      With    31 


maps.       London:  John  Murray. 

1901.    6s. 

This  book  is  an  outline  sketch 
in  which  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
the  oversea  Colonies  and  posses- 
sions of  Britain  is  regarded  as  the 
product  of  British  life  and  char- 
acter. The  search  for  India  pro- 
vided the  originating  impulse  of 
expansion  to  Britain,  just  as  it 
did  to  the  other  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe,  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  Holland. 

"  So  at  last,"  Mr.  Jose  writes  in 
his  concluding  pages,  "  we  begin 
to  see  the  scheme  of  the  Empire 
— no  planned  one,  but  a  natural 
growth  obeying  natural  laws.  In- 
dia is  the  central  motive  of  its 
expansion.  To  reach  India  our 
adventurers  threw  themselves  up- 
on America;  to  guard  the  Indian 
trade  we  seized  South  Africa;  up- 
on India  converge  the  routes  that 
are  dotted  iTom.  end  to  end  with 
our  forts  and  coaling  stations.  And 
the  struggle  for  India  has  been 
the  struggle  against  France.  From 
France  we  took  Canada;  just,  and 
only  just,  ahead  of  France  we  se- 
cured Australasia;  it  was  for  fear 
of  France  that  we  deprived  Hol- 
land of  the  Cape  Colony.  Upon 
lands  won  for  such  a  cause  from 
such  an  enemy  the  Briton  has 
worked  his  will  according  to  his 
nature:  masterful,  slow  to  appre- 
ciate new  conditions,  inelastic,  but 
always  the  coloniser,  the  maker  of 
homes,  the  founder  of  States,  the 
builder  of  a  nation." 

Mr.  Jose  writes  in  an  excellent 
spirit,  the  right  spirit  for  the 
work  he  had  in  hand.  The  sub- 
ject he  undertook  to  deal  with  is 
a  large  one,  and  is  year  by  year 
becoming  larger.  We  think  that 
in  justice  to     Great  Britain,  more 
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rominence  should  have  been 
given  to  the  work  done  by  her  in 
Egypt  during  the  last  25  or  30 
years.  He  confesses  that  he  Is 
not  the  historian  of  the  I  empire, 
but  that  he  has  endeavored  to  col- 
lect some  of  the  material  for  the 
historian  that  is  to  come.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success  and 
recommend  the  teachers  of  history 
tory  in  our  schools  to  secure  a 
copy  for  their  work.  The  book 
should  be  found  in  the  library  of 
our  schools  for  reference.  The  pu- 
^oils  will    enjoy  it. 

^^B  Book-keeping  by  Joint  Stock 
^^Kompanies.  A  practical  and 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  or- 
ganization  forms  and  bookkeep- 
I^Kig  entries  required  to  meet  the 
l^^arying  conditions  of  Joint  Stock 
Companies  of  all  kinds,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  Dominion 
and  Ontario  Acts  govering  such 
corporations,  by'  David  Hoskins, 
Chartered  Accountant,  Principal 
of  British  American  Business  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  Ontario.  PubHsh- 
ed  by  the  Federated  Business  Col- 
leges of  Ontario,  Cimite'd,  Toron- 
to.     Price  $1.50. 

The      author    of  this  work  has, 
avoided  the  error  into  which  most 
writers  of  bookkeeping  texts  have 
fallen,  namefy  that     of    arranging 
the  matter       in  such  a  way  as  to 
■^necessitate      a  large  amount       of 
^^■nechanical  work  being  performed 
^^■)eiore  any  practical  benefits  can  be 
l^bbtained  ;  on    the    contrary,  his  ex- 
planations are  so   clear  and   con- 
cise and  so  excellently       indexed 
that  the  Busiest  of  men  can  obtain 
full  information       on  any   of  the 
many  technical   points  of       Joint 
Stock  Company  bookkeeping     or 


law  in  a,  surprisingly  short  time. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  treated 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  busi- 
ness-lil:e  manner  and  shows  a 
masterful  grasp  of  the  entire  range 
of  company  accounting.  The 
chapters  dealing  wrtn  the  conver- 
sion of  business  concerns  into 
limited  companies  and  the  amal- 
gamation of  compameslare  particu- 
larly good,  while  the  many  illust- 
rations of  financial  statements  used 
by  the  leading  Canadian  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  institutions 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value 
both  to  the  business  man  and  the 
accountancy  student. 

The  work,  written  as  it  is  in  a 
clear,  terse  style,  and  being  the 
outgrowth  ot  a  demand  trom  busi- 
ness men  and  candidates  preparing 
for  the  examinations  of  the  insti- 
tutes'of  chartered  accountants  in 
Ontario  and  other  Provinces,  will 
doubtless  meet  witli  much  favo^* 
and  command  a  large  sale  among 
those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
accounts  of  joint  stock  companies. 
Mr.  Hoskins  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  important  addition  to  ac- 
countancy literature. 


Books  received  :  Laurie's  Kind- 
ergarten Manual,  also  Laurie's  In- 
fant Education  and  Descriptive 
notes. 

American  History  Leaflets, 
Colonial  and  Constitutional,  edited 
by  A.  Bushnell  Hart  and  Edward 
Channing  of  Harvard  University, 
10  cents  each.  A  useful  aid  for 
scientific  study  of  history.  A. 
Lovell  and  Co,,  New  York. 
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A      ton      of      gold      is    worth 
125,5831.  A       ton       of     steel 

made  up  into  hairsprings 
is  worth  1,5764581. — more  than 
12  1-2  times  the  value  of  pure 
gold.  Hairspring  wire  weighs 
one-twentieth  of  a  grain  to  the 
inch.  One  mile  of  wire  weighs 
less  than  half  a  pound.  The  bal- 
ance gives  five  vibrations  to  every 
second,  300  every  minute,  18,000 
every  hour,  432,000  every  day,  and 
157,680.000  every  year.  At  each 
vibration  it  rotates  about  one  and 
a  quarter  times,  which  makes  197,- 
100,000  revolutions  every  year.  In 
order  that  we  may  better  under- 
stand the  stupendous  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  these  tiny 
works  take,  for  illustration,  a  loco- 
motive with  six  driving  wheels. 
Let  its  wheels  be  run  until  they 
shall  have  given  the  same  number 
of  revolutions  that  a  watch  gives 
in  one  year,  and  they  will  have 
covered  a  distance  equal  to  twenty- 
eight  complete  circuits  of  the 
earth.  All  this  a  watch  does  with- 
out other  attention  than  winding 
once  every  twenty-four  hours. — 
Tit  Bits. 
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PETROLEUM. 


By  A.   H.  D.  Ross,  M.A.,  Tilsonbur< 


/Vhat  is  kn^wn  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  petroleum  or  ''  rock 
oil  "  is  in  reality  a  very  complex 

I  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  varying 
from  fluids  much  lighter  than  water 

to  viscid  and  tar-Hke  substances.  H?y 
hydrocarbons    we    mean    chemical 
compounds  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon.      These  are  very  numerous, 
some   existing   of  gases,   most   oi 
them  as  Hquids,  and  quite   a   few 
as   solids.       All   are   inflammable, 
their    hydrogen    givmg    the    blue 
part  of  the  flame,  and  their  carbon 
die  yellow  part.     Their  hydrogen 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
:o  form   steam,   and  their  carbon 
vith     oxygen     to  form     carbonic 
icid      gas.         Experimental       re- 
peal ches  on      hght  have 
)roved  that  the  yellow  rays  are  the 
nost  penetrating.       This  explains 
\/hy  hydrocarbon   gases   and   oils 
re  such  good  illuminants,  particu- 
irly  acetylene,   which   contains   a 
irger  percentage  of  carbon  than 
!ny  of  the  others, 
i'roperties    of   the   Hydrocarbons. 
I  The    hydrocarbons  are    usually 
'ivided   into   three   great    groups, 
z:     Parafifin,  ethylene     and  ben- 


zine. The  paraffin  series  includes 
methane  (''  marsh  gas  "),  ethane 
and  propane,  which  are  gases ;  al- 
so liquids  like  butane,  pentane, 
hexane,  heptane,  octane,  nonane, 
dodecane,  hectecane,  whose  boil- 
ing points  range  all  the  way  from 
34  degrees  Fahrenheit,  up  to  532 
degrees.  The  ethylene  series  in- 
cludes ethylene,  propylene,  buty- 
lene,  amylene,  hexylene,  heptylene, 
<^c. ;  and  the  benzine  series,  ben- 
zine, toluene,  xylene,  mesitylene, 
durene,  hexamethyl  benzine  and 
many  others  of, no  interest  what- 
ever to  the  average  citizen  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  each  and  every 
one  of  the  hydrocarbons  contains 
hydrogen  and  carbon  in  certain  fix- 
ed proportions  and  is  highly  in- 
flammal3le — the  hydrogen  furnish- 
ing most  -of  the  heat  and  the  car- 
bon the  hght  of  the  flame. 

Where  it  is  Found. 

Petroleum  has  been  discovered 
m  many  countries,  and  occurs  :n 
italv,  France,  Roumania,  Pei'si.], 
Purmah,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  China,  Japan,  Siberia, 
and   last,  but  not   least,   in   many 
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parts  of  North  America.  Accord- 
ing to  the  locality,  its  color  varies 
from  light  yellow  to  orange  and 
reddish  brown  to  dark  green  and 
black;  and  in  odor  it  varies  quite 
as  much  as  in  color,  some  kinds 
having  a  pleasant  and  others  a 
disagreeable  smell.  Some  kinds 
contain  considerable  bitumen  and 
asphaltum,  which  are  closely  al- 
lied substances  in  a  solid  or  semi- 
solid form,  others  contain  many  of 
the  paraffins.  In  some  p'aces  it 
issues  constantly  from  the  earth, 
but  usually  it  is  necessary  to  bore 
for  it.  ; 

Early   History   of   Oil  Wells. 

In  1627  Pennsylvania  petroleum 
was  known  to  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries as  a  natural  curiosity,  and 
was  spoken  of  xn  the  eighteenth 
century  as  'Senaca  oil,'  being  nam- 
ed after  the  Seneca  Indians,  who 
kindled  in  it  their  religious  cere- 
monies. In  1854  the  Pennsylvania 
Rock  Oil  Company  was  formed, 
but  languished  until  1858,  when 
Colonel  Drake  and  Mr.  Bowditch 
resolved  to  sink  wells  at  Titusville 
and  were  amply,  rewarded  by  ob- 
taining from  ten  to  twenty-five  bar- 
rels a  day.  Adventurers  quickly 
came  to  the  district  and  by  i860 
oil  was  known  to  exist  beneath 
one  hundred  square  miles  of  coun- 
try and  at  a  depth  ranging  from 
70  to  500  feet.  In  1861  the  first 
large  flowing  well  was  struck 
and  yielded  about  a  thousand  bar- 
rels a  day.  Between  1855  and  1870 
the  population  of  Titusville  rose 
from  245  inhabitants  to  nearly 
9,000. 

North  American  Oil  Regions. 
The  principal    oil-bearing    dis- 
tricts of  North  America  are  situat- 


ed along  the  western  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  in  Northern  Utah  ;  in  sev- 
en or  eight  places  in  Wyoming ;  in 
central  and  western  Colorado  ;  in 
New  Mexico  ;  in  seven  places  in 
Texas  ;  in  south-eastern  Kansas  ; 
in  western  Missouri  ;  in  Illinois  ; 
in  northern  Alabama  ;  but  prin- 
cipally in  i  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Northern  Tennes- 
see, West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  The  chain  of  oil 
bearing  districts  running  due  east 
and  west  through  New  York  state 
crosses  into  ^Ontario  near  Buffalo. 
Petrolia  is  some  170  miles  straight 
west  of  Buffalo. 

Amount  of  Oil  Produced  An- 
nually. 

To,  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
enormous    quantity    of  petroleum; 
pumped    from    the    ground  every  I 
year,   I  quote  the  official  returns | 
for  1899  :    Russia,  66,452,240  bar- 
rels; United     States     of  America, 
57,070,850     barrels  ,     all     others 
about  6,800,000  barrels.       During 
the  same  year  the  United  States 
refined  45,000,000  barrels  of  oil..  01 
over  81  per  cent,  of  the  raw  pro- 
duct, whilst  Russia  refined  14,000,- 
000  barrels,  or  about  21  per  cent 
of  hers. 

One  year's  supply  of  crude  oi' 
would  fill  a  tank  one  mile  squar( 
to   a  depth   of  fifty   feet,       Hov 
would  you  like  to   own  it  ?     U] 
to  date,  the  amount  of  petroleun 
obtained  in  the  great  republic  t( 
the  south  of  us  would  fill  a  reser 
voir  the  size  of  the  city  of  Bufifak' 
to  a  depth  of  over  a  thousand  leetj 
or  would  equal  the  volume  of  wat! 
er  flowing  over  Niagara  Falls  evi 
eryitwo  hours. 
Some  of  the  Uses  of  Petroleun 
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Some  lof  the  advantages  of  pe- 
troleum for  steaming  purposes  are 
that  it  r  gives  twice  as  much  heat 
ds  an  equal  weight  of  coal,  that  it 
requires  less  storage  space  and 
that  it  is  entirely  free  from  ash; 
but  it  has  some  rather  serious  dis- 
advantages such  as  the  difficultv 
of  burning  it  without  much  smoke 
and  tarry  deposits,  the  danger  at- 
tending its  use,  and  its  costing 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
coal.  The  heavier  and  thicker 
flowing  varieties  give  the  best  re- 
sults in  heat  engines,  and  for  a  time 
Baku  petroleum  was  used  in  the 
locomotives  of  one  of  the  railways 
in  the  south  of  Russia. 

In  metallurgical  operations  it  is 
far  superior  to  coal,  as  in  the  bend- 
ing of  armor  plates,  etc.,  the  opera- 
tor being  enabled  to  heat  the  metal 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  to  con- 
centrate the  heat  on  any  desired 
portion  of  the  plate.  When  hydro- 
gen gas  burns  it  gives  an  intensely 
hot  flame,  and  as  petroleum  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbon  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  hydro- 
gen, it  is  easy  to  see  why  it 
gives  a  much  more  hotter  flame 
than  coal  or  charcoal. 

Refin  ing  by  Distillation. 

Being  a  mixture  of  many  liquid 
liydrocarbons,  each  with  its  own 
particular  boiling  point,  the  pet- 
roleum is  placed  in  a  large  iron 
boiler  or  "  still  "  to  keep  the  air 
away  from  it  when  it  is  heated. 
The  hydrocarbons  with  the  lowest 
boiling-  points  are  vaporized  first 
and  the  vapors  condensed  by  pas- 
sing through  water-cooled  pipes. 
[Then  the  temperature  is  raised 
somewhat,  the  next  portion  of 
Kapor  condensed,  and  the  fraction- 


al dislillation  proceeds  until  a 
thick,  tarry  substances  remains  at 
tine  bottom  of  the  still.  ]fSome  ot 
the  Hquids  obtained  in  this  way 
are  known  as  cymogene,  rhigolene, 
gasoHne,  naptha,  benzine,  maltha, 
kerosene,  and  vaseline,  whilst  the 
residue  in  the  stills  contain  soUd 
paraffins,  coal  tars,  bitumens,  as- 
phaltum,  etc.  It  must  be  distinct- 
ly understood  that  the  above  men- 
tioned substances  are  not  'pure 
chemical  individuals.  The  names 
are  commercial  names,  each  of 
v/hich  appHes  to  a  complex  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons. 

Kerosene,  or  the  so-called  "coal 
oil,"  is  really  a  mixture  of  some 
five  or  six  Hquid  hydrocarbons, 
and  to  be  fit  for  use  in  lamps  should 
be  entirely  free  from  the  more 
volatile  gasoline,  benzine,  etc.,  as 
they  form  explosive  mixtures  with 
air,  just  as  marsh  gas  does.  The 
legal  "  flashing  point ,"  or  temper- 
ature at  which  kerosene  takes  fire, 
is  about  IT2  degress  Fahrenheit 
for  most  places  in  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  no  part 
of  the  mixture  should  vaporize  be- 
low this,  as  a  mixture  of  air  and 
h3^drocarbon  vapors  explodes  up- 
on the  approach  of  flame. 

Standard  Oil  Company's  Exhibit. 

Most  of  the  east  North  Ameri- 
can petroleums  have  a  paraffin 
base  and  they  are  light  illuminat- 
ing oils ;  whereas  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  western  petroleums 
have  an  asphaltum  base  and  are 
heavy  oils  adapted  principally  for 
fuel  and  lubricants,  the  Hght,  il- 
luminating element  being  much  in 
the  minority.  At  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  exhibited  over  500  of  the 
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products  of  petroleum  and  at  least 
lOO  more  for  which  no  use  has,  as 
yet,  been  discovered.  A  special 
room  was  devoted  to  the  paraffin 
eN-liibit  alone,  and  contained  all  the 
varieties  of  paraffin  from  the  ordin- 
arv  kind  used  in  candles  to  the 
kind  us-hI  to  wax  the  paper  in  the 
paraffin  tube  you  use  to  sip  your 
ice  cream  soda 

Their  exhibit  of  water-white  oils 
was  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
\vonderful  perfection  of  their  re- 
fining processes,  these  oils  being 
obtained  from  any  grade  of  Penn- 
sylvania, crude  oil  or  from  the 
sulphur-laden  oils  of  Ohio.  They 
also  exhibited  all  grades  of  lubri- 
cating oils — engine,  car  cyHnder, 
valve,  dynamo — everything  from 
that  required  for  the  most  delicate 
paits  of  a  watch  to  that  used  for 
a  heavy  steam  roller. 

Prospecting  for  Oil. 

There  are  few  pursuits  after  ele- 
n-'cnts  of  economic  value  that  de- 
pend so  much  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  geoJogy  and  p:co'<'i:- 
ical  conditions  as  that  of  prospect- 
ing for  oil. 

Every  new  region  brings  out 
KC'W  and  interesting  features  pecu- 
liar t'j  it,  or  helps  to  illustrate  and 
verify  Ion  g  accepted  theories.  An 
"  exp'.»rt "  oil  man,  trained  in  the 
Last,  and  sent  to  the  West  to  pro- 
spe»;t  for  oil,  would  find  himse^ 
con^ronltd  by  entirely  new  condi- 
tions, and  the  prospector  traine«l 
in  the  West  would  encounter  as 
many  difficulties  in  the  Eastern  oil 
regions.  This  is  ])ccausc  of  the 
vast  difTercnce  of  geological  .age 
and  position  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  fields.  In  the 
East,  oil  occurences  are  in  strata, 
hr  more  ancient  than  those  in  the 


West,  being  confined  to  the  Pala- 
eozoic limestones  and  Sandstones 
cf  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Lower  Carboniferous  strata.  (In 
Ontario  they  seem  to  be  confined 
to  Devonian  strata  and  limestones.) 
In  the  West,  most  of  the  oil  hori- 
zons are  found  in  Umestone,  shales, 
and  other  rocks  of  Mesozoic  and 
Cenozoic  age,  from  the  Jura  Trias 
below  to  the  Tertiary  above;  al- 
though there  are  exceptional  cases 
of  oil  signs  in  the  Western  Pala- 
eozoic rocks ;  as,  for  example,  in 
California,  where  the  asphalt  and 
oil  deposits  are  in  the  unaltered 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks  of 
the  coast  range,  and  underlie  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, or  in  Colorado,  where  the  oil 
horizons  are  in  the  Jura  Trias  and 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

In  prospecting  for  oil,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  it  can- 
not exist  in  granite  or  metamor- 
phic  rocks  (those  altered  by  heat) 
any  more  than  in  a  limekiln.  At- 
tention should  be  confined  to  the 
unaltered  rocks,  and  all  streams, 
pools  and  other  bodies  of  water, 
should  be  carefully  inspected.  Oil 
on  the  surface  shows  prismatic  col- 
ors and  may  be  distinguished  from 
certain  iron  compounds  sometime?, 
floating  on  water  by  breaking  up 
into  rings  when  stirred  and  again 
showing  prismatic  bands  of  color 
when  i(-  comes  to  rest. 

All  outcrops  of  stratified  rockiF 
should  be  carefully  examined  in 
the  banks  of  streams,  gulches,  can- 
ons, cuttings  and  clififs,  and  the 
ground  carefully  studied  for  evi- 
dence of  anticlinal  arches  and  syn- 
clinal troughs.  These  folds  have 
been  formed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
rocky  strata;  an  anticline  having 
its  arch  upwards,  a  syncline  down- 
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wards.  Anticlinal  arches,  are 
therefore  the  most  favorable  for 
the  collection  and  storing  of  gas 
and  oil  filtering  upwards  through 
porous  strata  until  checked  by  the 
imperv^ious  anticlines.  Sometimes 
these  anticlines  are  long  riSges 
several  miles  in  length,  and  some- 
times are  dome-shaped.  Unfor- 
tunately for  us,  however,  the  an- 
ticlines are  often  broken  across 
(or  "faulted")  near  their  summits, 
thus  allowing  the  oil  to  escape, 
whilst  in  other  cases  the  erosive 
action  of  streams  gradually  bites 
througii  the  impervious  cap  into 
the  porous  oil  rock  below  it.  While 
seeking  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  anticlinal  arches  and  quaqua- 
versal  domes,  a  sharp  outlook  must 
be  kept  for  tar  springs  and  oil- 
soaked  rocks,  as  oil  often  occurs 
in  sandstone  and  limestone  suffi- 
ciently solid  for  building  purposes. 

As  mineral  waters  always  ac- 
company the  bitumens,  mineral 
spiings  are,  or  the  geological  evi- 
dence of  former  mineral  springs, 
z^'e,  to  a  Hmited  extent, 
indications  of  the  accumulation  of 
bitumens.  In  this  connection  it 
should  be  remembered  that  "marsh 
gas"  or  "carburetted  hydrogen"  or 
methane  is  a  much  iDetter  sii^n 
than  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Met- 
hane burns  with  a  yellow  flame; 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a  blue 
flame,  blackens  a  silver  coin,  and 
is  easily  recognized  by  its  unpleas- 
ant odor. 

Probable  Origin  of  Petroleum. 

As  regards  the  probable  -origm 
of  petroleum  and  bitumens,  the 
most  widely  accepted  theory  is 
that  advanced  by  the  late  lamented 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  (A.^:- 
assiz's  most  brilliant  pupil)  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Cooper,  (formerly  State 


Mineralogist  of  California).  Their 
theory  is  that  "  they  are  principal- 
ly derived  from  terrestrial  and  ma- 
line  vegetation  deposited  in  sed- 
imentary strata,  then  changed  to 
carbonaceous  matter  and  after- 
wards distilled  by  the  heat  of  met- 
amorphism."  In  plain  English 

the  intense  heat  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rocky  strata  of  this 
old  earth  has  manufactured  hydro- 
carbons from  the  hydrogen  ano 
carbon  present  in  large  percent- 
ages in  all  plants,  and  the  anticlin- 
al arches  of  impervious  strata  have 
collected  these  mixtures  of  gaseous 
and  liquid  hydrocarbons  and  pre- 
vented their  escape.  When  we 
bore  through  the  top  of  these  re- 
servoirs we  "strike  oil." 

Petroleum  has  very  little  to  do 
with  coal  deposits,  which  were 
formed  by  ancient  peat  mosses  and 
land  vegetation,  but  occurs,  for  the 
most  part,  in  strata  and  periods  of 
strictly  marine  origin,  and  with 
few  or  no  coal  beds.  Everyone 
who  has  peered  into  the  ocean 
depths,  knows  the  vastness,  size, 
rampant  growth,  and  great  abund- 
ance of  the  seaweeds  in  those  "wild 
ocean  moorlands."  Whilst  terres- 
trial vegetation  formed  the  coal 
beds,  the  unctious,  gelatinous  sea- 
weeds, after  undergoing  various 
geological  and  chemical  chans^es 
and  distillations,  gave  us  the  pet- 
roleum, bitumens  and  asphaltum 
we  find  in  the  rocks.  It  is  there- 
fore of  practical  importance  to  the 
prospector  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  geological  occurence  and 
positions  of  rocks  and  strata  of 
periods  or  groups  principally  of 
marine  origin,  and  usually  charact- 
erized bv  fossil  sea  shells,  gypsum, 
and  occasional  beds  of  limestone 
and  calcareous  matter. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Principal  Ernest  Smith,  King's  School,  Westmount,  P,Q. 


A  great  many  people  say,  and 
perhaps  many  more  think 
that  music  is  an  art  to  be  learnt 
only  by  the"  born  musician/'  and 
that,  so  far  as  singing  is  concerned, 
the  number  of  persons  who  will 
never  learn  ;  who  can  under  no 
circumstances  be  taught  to  sing 
from  note,  is  very  great. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  teach 
everyone  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  or  to  obtain  the  same  degree 
of  accuracy  from  every  member  of 
a  class  in  either  instrumental,  vocal 
or  theoretical  music  is  so  apparent 
as  to  need  no  discussion,  but  that 
there  is  anyone  utterly  destitute 
of  the  power  to  learn  some  music 
is  difficult  to  prove.  "  Music  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  union 
oi  sound  and  time,"  hence  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce,  music  from  such 
an  instrument  as  a  telegraph  key, 
or  a  typewriter.  The  former  ap- 
paratus would  be  useless  were  it 
not  for  the  combination  of  long 
and  short  sounds,  in  other  words 
take  the  "music"  out  of  the  instru- 
ment and  you  at  once  destroy  its 
usefulness.  Ihere  are  hundreds 
of  boys  who  '  cannot  sing,"  yet 
who  by  very  slight  practice  become 
fair  operators. 

Watch  the  physical  exercises 
of  a  class  of  boys  or  girls  who  are 
not  inspired  by  an  instrumental  ac- 
companiment, and  then  take  the 
same  class  ( all  of  whom  have  de- 
clared that  they  cannot  sing),  into 
a  room  where  they  are  accompan- 
ied by  some  instrument— a  kettle- 
drum, a  piano,  an  orchestra,  if  you 


will,  I  care  not  what,  and  you  will 
at  once  see  evidences  of  life  and 
interest  where  before  there  was 
apathy  and  listlessness. 

The  music  has  given  a  language 
to  the  calisthenics  which  has 
filled  the  class  with  animation. 
Let  us  watch  a  group  of  mere 
babies  in  the  summer  time.  An  old 
man  with  an  older  barrel-organ  is 
grinding  out  some  dance  music, 
and  the  little  tots  immediately  pair 
off  and  "  dance,"  baby  fashion,  of 
course,  but  in  perfect  time  with  the 
organ.  If  the  group  is  one  of  Httle 
boys  and  the  old  man  grinds  out 
"  The  Men  of  Harleich,"  "  The 
Soldiers  of  the  Queen,"  or  any 
piece  written  as  a  march,  the  most 
natural  Thing  for  the  little  fellows 
to  do  is  to  get  into  line,  put  sticks 
over  their  shoulders  and  parade  in 
"  review  order." 

There  is,  then,  sufficient  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  all  children 
who  are  sound  in  mind  and  body 
have  in  them  a  natural  inclination 
for  music  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  it  is  necessary  only  to  develop 
this  natural  taste  in  one  of  the 
many  branches  of  the  science  and 
art  of  music  in  order  to  create  a 
desire  to  go  on  in  that  department. 

The  great  majority  of  people 
who  "play  a  little"  or  "sing  a  little" 
have  never  taken  up  the  matter 
seriously  and  know  very  little  in- 
deed about  music.  This  is  more 
their^  misfortune  than  their  fault 
and  is  the  result  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  cheap  lessons  from  persons 
who  "play  upon  the  piano,"  but 
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are  in  no  sense  musicians.  The  in- 
born musical  talent  is  never  devel- 
oped by  such  people  and  the  boy 
or  girl  struggles  along  murdering 
"show  pieces"  until  the  time  comes 
when  he  feels  that  he  ought  to 
take  a  few  ''finishing  lessons"  from 
an  acknowledged  master.  For 
these  ''finishing  lessons"  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay,  and  having  selected  his 
master,  he  practices  up  his  last 
"  piece  "  and  finally  presents  him- 
self at  the  studio  to  play  it  over 
before  his  new  teacher. 

What  disappointment  awaits 
him  !  He  is  told  that  he  has  not 
learned  the  art  of  '"fingering" ;  that 
Ins  execution  is  clumsy;  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  play  this 
piece  at  all.  The  real  fact  of  the 
case  is  this,  he  has  been  attempting 
to  run  before  he  could  creep,  and 
must  now  come  back  to  the  first 
stage  and  be  content  for  some  time 
to  creep  very  slowly.  This  only  dis- 
gusts him,  and  in  the  long  run  he 
who  would  have  been  by  this  time 
a  devoted  student  of  music  is  a 
wreck  and  a  failure. 

I  have  met  many  such  people. 
I  am  constantly  meeting  young 
boys  and  girls  who  are  taking  les- 
sons in  music,  but  who  are  prac- 
tising in  the  dark.  They  have  look- 
ed at  me  in  blank  astonishment 
when  I  have  asked  them  ^what 
"  key  "  their  piece  was  written  in. 
or  why  the  scale  of  A  major  has 
three  sharps.  I  have  frequently 
received  the  reply,  "My  teacher 
only  teaches  pieces !  The  ques- 
tion of  musical  intervals,  the  con- 
struction of  minor  and  major 
scales,  the  common  key  signa- 
tures, etc.,  are  beneath  considera- 
tion. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 


school  music?  These  are  ques- 
tions outside  school  work.  Pupils 
in  our  public  schools  do  not  learn 
the  piano,  violin,  cornet,  etc.,  as  a 
part  of  their  course  in  school 
music ! 

No!  they  do  not,  it  is  true,  but 
they  do  pretend  to  study  that 
branch  of  music  known  as  vocal 
music.  Every  pupil    in  school 

who  has  a  voice  posseses  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  most  delicate 
mechanism  ;  an  instrument  which 
no  amount  of  money  can  purchase. 
It  is  the  free  gift  of  God  himself. 
How  are  we  as  teachers  playing 
upon  these  delicate  instruments? 
Are  we  training  our  pupils  to  ex- 
press their  sentiment  in  musical 
sounds?  Are  we  so  teaching  that 
those  who  make  music  a  special 
study  will  be  able  to  develop  more 
thoroughly  the  voices  entrusted  to 
them?  I  am  afraid  that  in  many 
cases  vocal  music  as  taught  in  our 
public  schools  to-day  is  worse  than 
a  farce. 

Surely  there  is  some  aim  and 
object  in  teaching  singing,  beyond 
an  annual  "show,"  or  an  occasional 
soiree.  There  is  no  subject 
which  can  be  made  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  an  institution  more 
than  the  study  of  music — and  of 
vocal  music  in  particular — because 
the  voice  is  a  Divine  gift. 

But  we  must  from  the  first  treat 
music  as  a  language.  We  must 
ourselves  be  able  to  interpret  it 
for  our  pupils  ;  though  in  many 
cases,  in  a  dance,  a  march,  a  waltz, 
etc.,  they  will  be  quite  able  to  do 
this  for  themselves. 

The  matter  to  be  considered 
next  is  the  kind  of  music  to  be 
taught  in  our  public  schools. 
Here  a  great  difficulty  presents  it- 
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self.  Are  we  to  select  a  book  of 
'*  school  songs  "  or  a  collection  of 
**  patriotic  airs '  and  accept  tnem 
as  suitable  pieces  for  our  pupils 
because  we  work  in  a  school  and 
are  patriotic  ?  or,  because  ''every- 
body" is  singing  ''There'll  be  a 
Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night "  or  ""  Hello  Ma  Baby,"  are 
wQ  to  drown  our  boys  and  girls 
in  every  "  rag  time "  bath  we 
meet  ? 

Though  it  is  quite  true  that 
music  it  IS  not  necessarily  "class- 
cal  "  to  be  good,  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  need  not  be  rubbish  in  order 
to  be  popular. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  un- 
fortunately on  the  side  of  catchy 
slang  in  music,  in  literature  and  in 
daily  conversation,  and  those  of  us 
who  would  cultivate  in  our  pupils 
a  love  for  music  that  will  benefit 
ihem  in  after  years  must  never  for 
one  moment  allow  trash  to  defile 
their  ears.  There  are  many  homes 
into  which  the  dime  novel  has  nev- 
er gained  admission,  yet  whose 
music  racks  groan  under  the 
weight  of  that  dearest  of  all  trash 
called  ''  cheap  music." 

There  are  many  "  comic  "  songs 
set  to  music  that  does  not  demor- 
alize, but  the  character  of  the 
words  will  generally  indicate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  music  to  which 
the  words  are  set. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  singing  lesson  is 
a  means  to  an  end  and  that  the  end 
is  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  high  and  noble  and 
moral.  We  cannot  of  course  get 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools 
to  fully  appreciate  Bach  or  Men- 
delssohn or  Chopin,  or  to  enjoy  the 
oddities  of  Gluck.  But  because 
they  cannot  read  Shakespeare,  Car- 
Ivle.  Ruskin  and  Milton  with  a  re- 


lish, are  we  to  prevent  them  from 
reading  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  " 
and  Robinson  Crusoe  ? 

Compare  Barnby's  "  Sweet  and 
Low,"  with  "  Hello,  Ma  Baby,'  or 
"God  Bless  Our  Broad  Dominion" 
with  "  When  Johnny  Canuck 
Comes  Home" !  It  is  just  as  easy 
to  teach  one  song  as  the  other,  but 
the  results  differ. 

We  can  only  nope  to  put  in  a 
part  of  the  foundation  of  an  edu- 
cation in  vocal  music  during  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal.  We  have 
no  time,  therfore,  to  waste  in 
teaching  musical  slang.  Short  as 
the  time  is,  however,  it  is  long 
enough  for  some  idea  of  singing  at 
sight  to  be  gained  by  the  time  a 
pupil  enters  the  sixth  year. 

The  first  three  years'  work  in 
the  singing  class  will  be  for  the 
most  part  mechanical,  the  inter- 
vals of  the  major  diatonic  scafe  in 
all  their  positions  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  work.  These  are  to 
sight  singing  what  the  multiplica- 
tion tables  are  to  arithmetic,  and 
must  be  mastered  at  the  beginning. 
But  the  monotnv  of  •'  scale  ex- 
ercise" can  be  relieved  by  an  inter- 
esting story  of  some  event  m 
the  life  of  one  or  other  of  the  great 
masters,  and  important  bits  of 
musical  history  can  thus  be  un- 
consciously learnt. 

Some  teachers  have  complained 
that  they  cannot  teach  "  part-sing- 
ing "  to  young  children.  To  this 
objf^ct'on  I  have  only  to  say  that 
if  a  teacher  can  teach  a  class  to 
sing  the  melody  oi  a  simple  round, 
he  can  teach  half  the  class  to  do 
the  same,  and  he  can  divide  each 
half-class  into  quarters  and  teach 
each  quarter-class  to  sing  the  mel- 
ody perfectly.  When  they  all 
know  it  thoroughly  he  can  ask 
them  to  play  the  game  of  "  Mind 
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your  own  business  "  in  song.  The 
melody  will  be  sung  as  a  four-part 
round,  and  the  first  difficulty  of 
"  part-singing "  will  have  been 
solved.  In  addition  to  this  the 
pupils  will  have  been  interested, 
and  amused  in  finding  how  hard 
it  is  to  "  mind  your  own  business." 
And  so  I  would  go  on,  from  the 
round  to  the  part  song,  gradually 
but, surely.  It  can  be  done,  but 
like  everything  else,  music  requires 
an  enthusiastic,  competent  teach- 
er, all  the  time.  I  cannot  close 
this  article  without  referring  to  the 
"  method  "  ,or  ''  system  "  of  teach- 
ing children  to  sing.  There  are 
two  chief  systems  : — the  "fixed 
doh,  and  the  movable  doh  system. 
The  first  regards  the  scale  of  C 
major  as  the  normal  scale,  and 
■gives  to  its  intervals  the  names 
doh,  re,  mi,  fah,soh,  lah,  te.  These 
intervals  bear  the  same  names  at 
all  times,  e  g : — A  is  always  lah, 
B  is  always  te,  E  is  always  mi,  etc., 
regardless  of  the  key  in  which  the 
music  is  written. 

The  "  movable  doh  "system  has 
one  pattern,  the  scale  of  C  major. 
Of  this  pattern,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  perfect  mental  conception 
in  order  to  reproduce  it  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument.  The  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  mind 
by  singing  any  major  diatonic 
scale  will  be  the  same,  whether  one 
begins  at  the  sound  of  C  or  E  or 
A.  the  difference  is  in  the  pitch  of 
the  voice,  not  in  the  impression 
upon  the  mind.  The  intervals  or 
steps  are  the  same  in  each  case. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  listen- 
ing to  "  God  Save  the  King ' 
played  on  an  instrument,  in  the 
key  of  F  Major,  and  afterwards  on 
the  same  instrument  in  the  key  of 
A  Major.    The  mental  impression 


is  the  same  but  the  pitch  is  differ- 
ent. I  would  prefer  the  "  movable 
doh  "  system,  because  when  one 
major  diatonic  scale  has  been 
mastered,  it  can  be  applied  to  any 
piece  of  music.     Again: — 

As  there  are  two  "  systems  "  of 
vocal  music,  so  there  are  two  chief 
notations.  The  "  staff  "  and  the 
"  tonic      sol-fa."  Many  people 

look  upon  the  "  movable  doh  "  and 
the  "  tonic-sol-fa  "  system  as  one. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  first  was 
eld  before  the  second  was  born. 

The  "tonic-sol-fa"  system  is 
a  method  of  writing  letters  which 
represent  sound,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  combine  sound  and  time  without 
the  aid  of  the  five  fines.  It  has 
this  to  recommend  it,  that  while  it 
is  apparently  quite  simple  to  those 
who  have  learnt  it,  it  is  Chinese  to 
the  musician  who,  though  he  can 
delight  an  audience  as  a  vocalist, 
or  as  an  instrumentalist  is  unable 
to  read  the  "  Old  iHundredth," 
written  in  the  "  tonic-sol-fa  "  not- 
ation, simply  because  he  did  not 
learn  that  system. 

How  many  of  our  pupils  ever 
look  at  a  "tonic-sol-fa"  book  after 
they  leave  school,  unless  they  be- 
long to  a  "  sol-fa  "  choir'  ? 

Could  one  in  fifty  recognize  at 
sight,  either  the '"Old  Hundredth" 
or  "  God  Save  the  King,"  written, 
say  in  the  key  of  C  Major,  and  B 
Major,  respectively?  I  am  afraid 
the  number  would  not  be  much 
p;reater  than  one.  If  this  be  so, 
the  main  object  of  "tonic-sol-fa'' 
music  has  been  missed,  viz.,  to 
teach  'its  students  to  sing  at  sight. 

In  a  future  paper  I  purpose  com- 
paring the  staff  notation  with  the 
"  tonic-sol-fa "  system,  using  of 
course,  the  "  movable  doh  "  in  the 
case  of  the  former. 
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RELIGIOUS     INSTRUCTION  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS.* 


The  subject  of  the  religious  edu- 
cation g^ven  in  our  schools  has 
been  discussed  during  the  last  few 
months  in  the  periodical  Hterature 
of  our  society,  and  in  a  sitting  of 
the  yearly  meeting.  In  the  face 
of  this  concern,  it  seems  right  that 
the  professional  opinion  in  the 
society  should  make  its  voice 
heard;  for  unquestionably  the 
teachers  have  this  subject  at  least 
as  much  at  heart  as  anyone,  and  to 
them  belongs  the  practical  solut- 
ion of  the  problem  in  the  very  life 
and  work  of  the  schools. 

Ab  to  its  supreme  importance 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  In  an 
age  when  we  are  realizing  more 
and  more  clearly  that  the  aim  of 
education  is  the  formation  of  a 
strong,  sensitive,  and  balanced 
character — the  attainment  of  a  de- 
v^^oped  and  complete  life — it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  religion 
should  fall  into  a  subordinate 
place. 

But  this  very  view  of  education 
— a  view  that  is  broad  and  deep  and 
practical — will  have  important  ef- 
fects upon  the  teacher,  which  may 
cause  him  to  part  company  with  his 
critics  on  some  points:  and  these 
we  think  it  desirable  to  indicate. 
It  will  lead  him,  for  instance,  to 
regard  the  acquisition  of  leai-ning 
as  an  instrument,  and  not  an  e.id; 
again,  he  will  hold  throughout  a 
strong  belief  in  the  unity  of  the 
human  consciousness  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  unity  of  education. 

The  teacher's  subjects  are  not 
mathematics,  nor  latin,  nor  scrio- 
turc,    nor    quakerism— they    are 

•A  letter,  Issued  by  the  Executive 


boys  and  girls.  The  information 
imparted  is,  in  a  sense,  a  minor 
matter:  the  growth  of  the  mind 
that  assimilates  it  is  all-importani; 
'^ — growth  in  keenness,  efficiency 
and  power.  Now  it  is  clear  that 
this  growth  of  power  is  itself  a 
vital  part  of  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  school;  it  is  also  clear 
that  the  degree  to  which  this  is 
attained,  and  still  more  the  direct- 
ion which  it  takes,  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  whole  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  place.  A  deficiency  .will 
not  be  met  by  adding  on  an  extra 
hour  in  church  history.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  type  of  life  embod- 
ied in  the  school  community,  and 
it  is  mainly  by  the  greatness  or 
meanness  of  this  type  that  the  re- 
ligious education  of  the  school 
should  be  judged. 

With  this  proviso  we  would 
hasten  to  add  that  we  have'  no 
thought  of  under-estimating  'the 
importance  of  what  we  may  call  re- 
ligious instruction.  It  is  rourd 
this  that  the  discussion  has  largely 
centred,  and  it  is  with  this  that  we 
wish  chiefly  to  deal. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that. 
alike  in  the  society  at  large  and 
among  the  teachers  in  our  schools 
—  and  it  is  to  both  that  we  wish  to 
address  ourselves — there  is  rsome 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  a  unanimous 
desire  for  improvement  and  pro- 
gress. There  follows,  therefore, 
the  question  of  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  to  move,  and  on  this 
head  there  are  several  points  on 
which  it  is  necessary  for  profes- 

oftho  Friends'  Guild   of  Teachers. 
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sional  opinion     to  express     itself 
clearly  and  emphatically. 

The  writer  of  a  striking  article 
in  the  pages  of  "Present  Day  Pa- 
pers" urges  :  "  They  (the  schools) 
generally  fail  to  supply  the  definite 
religious  teaching  of  the  character 
that  is  needed."  This  charge  he 
repeats  again  and  again,  and  the 
supply  of  such  ''definite  religious 
teaching"  is  put  forward  as  an  ur- 
gent need  in  the  interests  of  Quak- 
erism. 

Now,  with  the  spirit  of  the  writ- 
er's words,  calling  as  they  do  for 
quickened  progress  and  greater 
excellence,  we  are  in  cordial 
agreement,  and  with  his  broad  re- 
ference to  the  years  before  and 
after  school  life,  as  well  as  tothat 
period  itself;  and  we  are  in  espec- 
ial sympathy  with  him  when  he 
goes  on  to  urge  the  primary  and 
pressing  need  of  qualified  teachers. 

But  nevertheless  we  think  his 
words  are  liable  to  be  seriously  mis- 
understood, and  to  be  likely  to  lead 
to  results  which  many  of  us  would 
deplore.  j 

What  is  meant  by  "more  defi- 
nite religious  teaching"?  It 
is  just  here  that  we 
need  to  step  with  caution.  Those 
within  the  profession  have  again 
and  again,  it  would  seem,  to  remind 
their  lay  brethren  that  if  they 
wish  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  the 
child  they  must  put  themselves 
back  through  a  long  course  of 
growth — by  no  means  a  simple  or 
obvious  task:  and  this  difference 
of  capacity  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
port in  the  present  connection.  Let 
us  bear  in  mind  and  insist  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  general 
ideas  and  statements,  phrases  and 
dogmas,  based  upon  data  of  ex- 


perience which  the  child  has  never 
had,  are  to  him  a  mere  nothing; 
nay,  they  are  worse  than  nothing 
— if  fed  upon  them  he  will  become 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  sham, 
incapable  of  clear  and  honest 
thinking.  Let  us  remember  al- 
ways, that  unless  interest  is  arous- 
ed the  mind  of  the  young  child 
does  not  and  cannot  work;  that 
what  the  boy  does  not  intelHgently 
attend  to  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility be  educating  him.  To 
impart  what  is  merely  verbal 
knowledge  is  an  educational  crime. 

The  elements  of  all  spiritual  ex- 
perience are  possible  to  the  child, 
and  to  develop  these  is  the  es- 
sence of  religious  teaching;  but 
there  are  many  religious  expres- 
sions which  are  in  reality  abs*^ract 
an«l  theological,  and  these  he  may 
easilv  come  to  use  without  any 
realization  of  their  meaning.  Such 
conceptions  are  not  to  be  premat- 
urely thrust  upon  him ;  they  can 
only  be  of  value  if  personally  reach- 
ed by  personal  experience  and  in- 
ference. It  is  the  teacher's  task 
to  lead  from  experience  to  judge- 
ment and  reflection;  but  it  is  his 
bounden  duty  to  shun  Hke  poison 
the  inculcating  of  reflections  where 
the  data  are  unknown  or  cannot 
be  appreciated. 

If  there  is  a  desire  then  to 
press  dogmatic  teaching  upon  us — 
anything  of  the  nature  of  abstract 
theology  or  portions  of  church 
history  whose  interest  lies  almost 
exclusively  in  the  same  direction 
— let  us  hold  fast  to  these  root 
principles  of  education. 

The  thought  is  before  us  that 
many  leave  school  with  but  a  sup- 
erficial entrance  into  Quakerism, 
and  little  enthusiaism  for  its  ideals. 
But  it  is  possible  that  quaker  aoc- 
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trine  may  become. distasteful  just 
because  it  is  doctrine.  Surely 
it  is  better  that  this 
"spiritual  view  of  life"  should  be 
taught  both  in  secular  and  scrip- 
ture history,  in  the  consideration 
of  national  life,  and  individual  bio- 
graphy, and  taught  as  the  natural 
point  of  view,  as  indeed  we  believe 
it  is.  We  need  have  no  fear  of 
losing  our  members  through  lack 
of  "definite"  doctrinal  teachin^^  at 
school.  It  is  not  doctrine  that 
either  attracts  or  holds  the  ordin- 
ary man  to  a  section  of  the  church. 
Where  our  people  feel  that  they  get 
the  spiritual  food  which  they  need 
for  the  activities  of  life  (a  different 
type  of  food  at  different  stagesj 
there  they  will  stay. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  anoth- 
er side  of  the  question:  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  fashion  is  it 
our  duty  to  manufacture 
"Friends?"  It  has  been  urged 
that  we  ought  to  equip  our  bovs 
and  girls  with  ideas  which  shall 
last  them  for  life.  The  practice  of 
the  Jesuits  has  been  held  up,  not 
exactly  as  an  example,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  as  an  object  lesson. 

Now  as  educators  we  must  look 
at  this  with  caution.  If  it  is  meant 
ihat  by  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
school,  by  the  spirit  in  which  great 
questions  are  treated,  by  the  stand  • 
ing  influence  of  example,  and  by 
the  uplifting  of  a  pure  and  simple 
.deal,  the  quaker  attitude  towards 
life  may  find  a  place  in  the  child- 
ren's minds;  or  if  it  is  suggested 
that  quakerism  past  and  present 
can  be  made  of  practical  interest 
and  value  to  some  of  them, — then 
we  are  in  hearty  accord. 

But  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  resist  anything  which  could 


by  any  chance  hamper  the  free 
notion  of  intelligence  and  judg- 
ment. Alike  upon  those  who  ad- 
vise a  course  fraught  with  this 
danger,  and  upon  those  who  would 
hinder  the  free  and  modern  treat- 
ment of  the  scriptures,  we  would 
urge  very  seriously  that  the  foster- 
ing of  a  spirit  of  free  and  careful 
and  reverent  inquiry  is  not  the 
function  of  "secular"  teaching 
alone,  but  that  in  biblical  work  too, 
and  in  all  religious  instruction,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is 
one  of  the  first  prmciples  of  educa- 
tion that  it  is  our  duty  to  arouse 
the  spirit  of  investigation,  and  if 
we  fail  to  do  this  in  these  biblical 
matters  we  shall  be  false  to  a  plain 
requirement,  and  our  teaching  will 
be  unreal  and  inadequate  and  un- 
fruitful, just  as  it  would  be  in  any 
other  \  subject  unintelligently 
taught. 

It  would  seem  to  us  then  that 
progress  will  come,  not  in  an  in- 
crease of  quality,  but  in  greater 
attention  to  educational  quality, 
looked  at  from  a  wise  and  practical 
standpoint.  We  must  treat  our 
subject  in  such  a  way  asto  invest 
it  with  importance  and  with  inter- 
est. We  must  bring  to  it  the  best 
intelligence  and  make  it  the  in- 
strument of  the  best  training  that 
we  can  supply.  Does  anyone  suf- 
ficiently realize  the  vast  importance 
of  the  attitude  of  the  teacher,  whe- 
ther as  to  his  intellectual  interests 
cr  his  spiritual  vision.''  Carlyie  says 
that  soul  is  kindled  by  soul,  and 
that  to  teach  religion  the  one  thing 
needful  is  to  find  a  man  who  has 
religion:  and  this  is  a  profound 
truth.  And  it  is  here  that  we 
should  grasp  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  any  step  which  would 
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prevent  the  teacher  from  dealing 
with  his  subject  in  the  way  he 
thinks  nearest  the  truth  in  the 
Hght  of  modern  knowledge.  By  so 
doing  the  door  will  be  shut  uoon 
a  wealth  of  positive  truth  and  in- 
fluence. When  freedom  is  gone, 
there  comes  a  touch  (of  paralysis 
upon  the  teacher's  work  and  the 
loss  cannot  be  measured. 

In  ''A  Memory  of  '-'dward 
Thring,"  J.  H.  Skrine  says :  "Often 
"I  have  thought  that  of  more  value 
"to  us  than  the  positive  know- 
pledge  imparted  was  the  emotional 
"emphasis  with  which  he  invested 
"what  we  had  not  yet  grasped  as 
"knowledge.  The  emotion  was 
"stored  in  the  mind  as  a  blank 
"form,  a  vacant  mould  to  be  fitted 
"later  with  the  matter  for  thought. 
".  .  • -Unconsciously  he  was  follow- 
"ing  the  true  order  of  the  higher 
"teaching,  making  the  passion  for 
"truth  prepare  the  way  for  its  pos- 
"session." 

We  know  well  that  the  greatest 
of  all  reHgious  influences  are  silent 
and  secret ;  they  may  work  in  ways 
we  know  not  of,  and  in  hearts 
where  we  should  least  expect  it: 
but  we  may  well  see  to  it  that  those 
who  tend  these  influences  and  he'lp 
them  where  they  can,  may  be  fit- 
ted and  zealous  for  the  work. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  we 
would  urge  the  members  of  our 
profession  to  realise  the  greatness 
of  their  duty,  to  hold  fast  to  a  be- 
Hef  in  these  silent  influences  of 
school  Hfe,  and  to  yield  no  jot 
of  educational  principle  for  any 
seeming  advantage  that  may  be 
desired.  We  would  ask  them  also 
to  seek  strenuously  after  the  free 
development  of  their  boys  and  girls 


to  feel  a  Hberty  of  treatment  in  re- 
ligious matters  which  shall  enable 
each  to  give  out  the  best  that  is 
in  him,  and  to  strive  to  make  their 
teaching  vigorous,  enlightened  and 
thought  producing.  Surely  a 
wealth  of  problems  lie  to  hand  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
in  the  religious  activities  of  history 
or  the  present  day,  to  which  bovs 
and  girls  may  well  be  introduced. 

To  the  society  at  large  we  would 
put  forward  the  view  that  the  prin- 
ciples urged  above  are  deserving 
of  careful  consideration  in  making 
any  forward  move.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  teaching  given  in  our 
schools  is  in  measure  in  the  hands 
of  friends ;  they  have  raised  admir- 
able buildings  in  many  places  — 
these  are  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  character  of  the  staff. 
The  freedom  of  the  teacher,  which 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  ex- 
cellence, is  a  gift  they  can  grant  or 
withhold.  And  that  we  who  are 
responsible  for  the  term  of  school 
life  may  have  the  best  chance  ana 
the  best  reward,  we  would  press 
upon  friends  the  need  of  laying 
foundations  and  awakening  interest 
in  the  days  of  childhood,  and  of 
turning  to  best  account  the  powers 
of  those  who  go  forth  from  our 
schools. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  the  criticisms 
we  have  felt  it  right  to  offer,  we 
would  express  our  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  roused  the  mind 
of  the  church  to  the  importance 
of  this  question,  and  our  hope 
that,  as  a  consequence,  new  power 
may  come  into  our  schools,  and  in- 
to all  the  Hfe  of  the  society. 
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PROFESSIONAL       READING    FOR    TEACHERS. 


By  Hon.  Channing  Folsom. 


•*  Reading  maketl:  a  full  man ; 
conference,  a  ready  man ;  and  writ- 
ing an  exact  man." 

The  reading  of  teachers  may 
readily  be  classified  under  three 
heads : 

1.  Reading  for  recreation  and 
general  culture. 

2.  Reading  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  several  branches 
to  be  taught. 

3.  Pedagogical  reading. 

No  one  of  these  three  lines  can 
properly  be  held  up  to  a  body  ot 
teachers  as  the  most  important; 
no  one  of  them  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

I.  It  would  seem  to  need  no  ar- 
gument that  teachers,  above  everv 
other  class,  should  be  men  and 
women  of  culture. 

Having  charge  of  the  intellectual 
training  of  the  rising  generation 
at  the  most  impressionable  period, 
it  seems  self-evident  that  the  teach- 
ers of  our  public  schools  should 
be  persons  of  such  literary  taste 
as  will  have  a  lasting  influence  for 
good  upon  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  their  pupils. 

But  reading  must  be  practised 
as  much  for  the  teacher's  self  as 
for  its  influence  upon  the  school. 
The  good  teacher  is  always  a  grow- 
ing teacher,  and  intimacy  with  the 
makers  of  the  world's  literature 
is  essential  to  the  broadening  of 
the  teacher's  intellectual  horizon. 
Many  of  the  most  cultivated  peo- 
ple of  every  community  have  be- 
come such     from     their     reading 


habits;  this  is  true  as  applied  to 
teachers  as  well  as  to  those  of  other 
ranks.  Not  only  does  the  reading 
habit  supplement  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  it  goes  far  to  supply  the  lack 
of  educational  advantages.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  taste 
for  good  reading  is  not  usually  an 
inborn  but  an  acquired  one. 
Having  been  once  acquired  it  in- 
creases with  indulgence. 

One  writer  says  :  "  No  man  hav- 
ing once  tasted  good  food  or  good 
wine,  or  even  good  tobacco,  ever 
turns  voluntarily  to  an  inferior 
article."  In  general,  this  is  true 
as  applied  to  a  choice  of  reading. 

Every  teacher  should  aim  to  ac- 
quire a  taste  for. the  best  literature 
that  mental  growth  may  be  con- 
stant, and  that  culture  and  power 
be  ever  increasing. 

The  private  library  of  the  teacher 
should  receive  some  -accession 
every  year.  The  public  library  is 
invaluable,  but  it  cannot  take  the 
place  of  your  own  collection,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be,  of  the  books 
you  love. 

This  general  or  miscellaneous 
reading  for  which  I  plead  may  fol- 
low the  taste  and  inclination  of  the 
individual.  Most  of  us  find  a  sat- 
isfaction in  following  some  parti- 
cular line  of  study.  But  whatever 
be  the  preference— science,  his- 
tory, politics — do  something  sys- 
tematically. In  this  course  you 
will  find  pleasure,  recreation  and 
growth. 
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2.  I  have  indicated  as  the  second 
line  of  reading  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers,  the  read- 
ing of  works  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter taiig^ht. 

Too  often  teachers  are  satisfied 
with  the  meagre  knowledge  of  a 
particular  branch  of  study  that 
may  be  gained  from  the  use  of  the 
text-book.  This  is  especially  not- 
iceable in  such  branches  as  history 
and  geography. 

The  teacher  who  entertains  pre- 
cisely the  same  view  of  almost  anv 
topic,  and  of  the  best  presentation 
of  it,  that  he  held  five  years  ago, 
probably  falls  short  of  being  a  first- 
class  teacher.  If  his  scope  has 
not  been  broadened  by  collateral 
reading ;  if  his  views  have  not  been 
modified  by  new  light  gained  from 
acquaintance  with  additional  auth- 
orities ;  if  he  continues  year  after 
year  asking  the  same  questions 
and  content  with  the  same  answers  ; 
he  is  probably  more  machine  than 
teacher. 

"  Reading  maketh  a  full  man." 
And  the  teacher,  above  all  others, 
must  be  ''  full."  To  teach  any  sub- 
ject well,  he  must  know  vastly 
more  of  that  subject  than  he  ex- 
pects or  even  desires  to  teach.  Not 
only  is  this  knowledge  necessarv 
to  insure  successful,  enthusiastic 
teaching,  but  it  must  be  an  ever- 
increasing  knowledge.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  a  subject  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher  is  the  first  requisite 
for  a  proper  presentation  of  it  to 
the  pupil. 

This  line  of  reading,  then,  is  in- 
ferior to  no  other  as  an  influence 
for  improvement  in  teaching-.  It 
my  position  is  correct,  that  a  taste 
for  good  reading,  is  an   acquired 


one,  it  follows  that  teachers  should 
have  such  knowledge  of  books  as 
will  enable  them  to  inspire  their 
pupils  with  a  desire  to  read  the 
good,  and  to  guide  them  m  their 
selection.  You  may  destroy  the 
"  dime  novel  "  of  which  you  have 
dispossessed  its  stealthy  reader, 
but  unless  you  substitute  some- 
thing better,  and  train  him  to  a 
Hking  for  it,  your  lecture  on  cheap 
literature  will  be  wasted.  Now 
that  our  pubHc  libraries  are  work- 
ing in  close  sympathy  with  the 
school,  it  "behooves  every  teacher 
to  know  books. 

'Enlarged  privileges  to  the  pupils 
in  the  use  of  the  library  bring  en- 
larged duties  to  the  teacher  in  dir- 
ecting that  use.  A  good  reading 
habit  is  invaluable  to  every  pupil, 
and  the  acquisition  of  this  habit, 
with  the  large  majority  of  pupils, 
is  dependent  upon  their  training  in 
the  public  schools. 

"  The  extent  to  which  pupils  are 
interested  in  the  books  from  the 
library  will  be  measured  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  you  help  them  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  them." 
y\nd  the  extent  to  which  you  help 
them  must  of  necessity  be  measur- 
ed by  your  own  understanding  and 
appreciation. 

I  have  sometimes  been  misun- 
derstood by  teachers  in  the  appli- 
cation of  my  advice  as  to  a  course 
of  reading  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  branches 
found  in  the  school  curriculum. 
For  a  teacher  of  United  States  his- 
tory, for  example,  I  would  not 
advise  a  daily  study  of  the  topic 
under  consideration  by  the  class, 
merely.  But  rather  a  course  of 
reading  in  history     which     would 
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tend  to  fill  the  teacher's  mind  with 
the  historical  spirit ;  and  an  adher- 
ence to  this  course,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  limiting  the  time  devoted 
to  the  daily  lesson  as  such.  A 
note-book,  or  better  still,  a  text- 
book interleaved  for  notes",  will  go 
far  towards  taking  the  place  of  this 
daily  study  of  the  lesson.  When  a 
teacher  has  taught  the  same  sub- 
ject for  a  term  of  years,  more  im- 
provement will  result  from  increas- 
ing the  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  than  by  confining  himself 
to  details.  )  And  the  maxim  so 
often  laid  down,  ''  Never  conduct 
a  recitation  without  making  a 
thorough  and  special  preparation 
for  it,"  may  be  best  honored  by  a 
little  thought  upon  method  of  pre- 
sentation. And  time,  otherwise 
used  in  muIHng  over  petty  details 
already  familiar,  may  be  far  better 
used  in  reading  some  reliable. 
standard  book  which  will  help  to 
saturate  the  teacher  with  the  spirit 
of  the  subject. 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  the  third 
division  of  my  subject,  viz.,  the  im- 
provement of  teachers  by  reading 
the  literature  of  pedagogics. 

iWe  have  heard,  and  read  much 
for  many  years,  relative  to  "  teach- 
ing as  a  profession."  No  occupa- 
tion can  properly  be  dignified  as 
a  "  profession,"  entrance  to  which 
has  no  test  but  the  preference  of  a 
school  board,  and  the  requirements 
of  which  are  only  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  1 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
teachers  are,  or  are  likely  to  be, 
of  college  education.  Only  a  few, 
comparatively,  have  taken  a  Nor- 
mal School  course,  and  the  pro- 
portion is  not     likely  to     change 


materially  for  the  better  until  a  dif- 
ferent pubHc  sentiment  prevails, 
and  different  legal  requirements 
of  the  would-be  teacher  have  been 
enacted. 

The  public  school  teachers  of  a 
state  should  be  leaders  of  public 
sentiments  respecting  this  matter ; 
instead,  we  are  quietly  acquiescent 
in  legislation  affecting  our  posit- 
ion and  standing  in'  the  commun- 
ity. To  lead  public  sentiment  or 
to  influence  it,  teachers  must  first 
prove  their  worthiness  to  be  lead- 
ers. They  must  be  in  touch  with 
educational  leaders  of  the  country. 
They  must  imderstand  educational 
principles.  They '  must  know 
somewhat  of  the  history  of  educa- 
tion .  They  must  De  able  to  d  s- 
tinguish  between  science  and  em- 
piricism. 

To  this  end  teachers  must  read 
pedagogical  works.  What  results 
have  we  to  expect  from  such  read- 
ing? 

A  professional  spirit  will  result 
from  pedagogical  reading.  Law- 
yers, physicans  and  clergymen  read 
the  literature  of  their  respective 
professions.  The  member  of  any 
of  these,  professions  regarding 
whom  there  is  a  doubt  in  this  re- 
spect very  soon  loses  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  deservedly 
so. 

The  worker  in  wood,  the  worker 
in  metals,  the  collector  of  postage 
stamps,  each  has  his  special  period- 
ical which  he  reads  faithfully,  and 
by  which  he  profits.  But  manv  a 
teacher  would  laugh  to  scorn  a 
suggestion  that  his  work  and  his 
jn.fluence  might  be  increased  by  his 
subscription  to,  and  his  regular 
reading  of  an  educational  journal. 
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So7iie  plead  that  they  cannot  afford 
it.     They  cannot  afford  not  to  do 
it 

When  teachers  are  famiHar  with 
the  best  educational  hterature  of 
the  day;  when  they  read  regularly 
some  educational  journal;  when 
their  knowledge  of  educational 
matters  stamps  them  as  experts  in 
their  business  ;  then  indeed  may  we 
expect  them  to  be  leaders  of  pubhc 
opinion  in  all  matters  educational, 
then  will  every  teacher  be  a  nucleus 
around  which  will  gather  a  local 
sentiment  which  will  raise  the 
teachers  to  the  position  of  trusted 
public  officials. 

This  line  of  reading  will  keep 
the  teacher  in  touch  with  different 
theories  .  of  education ;  with  the 
claims  of  the  advocates  of  new 
branches  of  study,  or  of  old 
branches  in  new  places,  will  ,keep 
him  informed  as  regards  the  rights 
and  duties  of  teachers,  as  limited  or 
defined  by  new  laws  or  recent  de- 
cisions ;  and  in  many  such  wav-s 
will  advance  him  toward  the  pos- 
ition of  a  member  of  a  ''  profes- 
sion." 

Again,  it  will  make  better  teach- 
ers. The  untrained  and  unexperi- 
enced find  this  the  only  path  open 
to  them  for  the  study  of  the  art  ot 
teaching  and  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. 

What  shall  such  a  teacher  read : 
That  in  which  she  is  interested; 
that  which  she  understands  and  ap- 
preciates. Descriptions  of  class  ex- 
ercises, illustrations  of  methods, 
devices,  matters  that  appear  pra- 
ctical, will  naturally  appeal  to  such. 
But  she  must  remember  that  a 
good  teacher  is  more  than  a  copy- 
ist of  another.     What  is  read  must 


be  assimilated;  the  underlying 
principles  understood;  and  when 
practised  in  the  class  room,  adapt- 
ed to  conditions  and  circumstan- 
ces. 

That  reading  will  prove  of  value 
which  makes  the  teacher  a  thinker 
rather  than  an  imitator.  That 
reading  which  makes  of  the  reader 
simply  a  copyist  of  devices  with- 
out any  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  devices  is  not  desirable. 
That  many  teachers  get  nothing 
more  from  pedagogical  reading 
does  not  argue  against  the  reading. 
The  young  teacher  who  reads 
thoughtfully  and  understandingly 
what  seems  to  be  most  helpful  will 
thereby  advance  to  an  appreciation 
of  a  higher  grade  of  "professional" 
reading:. 

Reading  begets  reading. 
The  trained,  the  educated,  the 
experienced,  the  successful  teach- 
er needs  this  kind  of  reading 
equally  with  those  of  less  advan- 
tages, and  to  such  it  is  no  less 
valuable. 

"  Everybody  knows  more  than 
anybody."  The  person  who  thinks 
that  all  knowledge  will  die  with  him 
is  an  uncomfortable  person  to  do 
business  with.  And  the  teacher 
who  has  nothing  more  to  learn  is 
past  his  best  days.  Only  the  grow- 
ing learning  teacher  should  have  a 
place  in  the  ranks. 

There  are  no  past  masters  of  edi' 
cation.  There  is  none  so  wise  or 
so  successful  that  he  can  afford  to 
say  that  he  has  no  use  for  the  opin- 
ions of  otl^ers.  Moreover,  no  mat- 
ter how  thoroughly  one  has  stud- 
ied the  principles  and  science  of 
education  he  needs  to  keep  them 
fresh  in  mind  by  occasional  re- 
reading. 
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To  be  a  reader  in  educational 
matters,  the  teacher  must  be  fam- 
iliar with  the  current  changes  in 
the  educational  world. 

This  kind  of  reading  will  inspire 
and  maintain  entfiusiasm  for  the 
\ocation  of  teaching.  It  is  by 
reason  of  loss  of  enthusiasm  that 
ok\  teachers  fall  to  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  having  been  outstrip- 
ped by  the  younger  generation. 
As  long  as  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  remain  unimpaired,  a 
teacher  should  not  become  a  "back 
number." 

It  is  not  years  that  name  a 
teacher  old,  but  rather  the  dallying 
of  sympathy,  neglect  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  failure  to  observe  pro- 
gress about  him,  narrowness,  cyn- 
icism, and  self-satisfaction.  Many 
a  teacher,  young  in  years,  becomes 
cynical,  looks  with  scornful  pity 
upon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  begfin- 
ner,  and  dolefully  prophesies, — 
"  She  vnll  soon  get  over  that." 
"  She  will  learn  better  by  exper- 
ience." 

Pedagogical  reading  will  go  far 
towards  preventing  this  tendency, 
it  will  pn  vent  him  from  becoming 
a  worshipper  of  his  own  style  of 
work. 

We  all  know  teachers,  men  and 
women,  who  in  spite  of  accumu- 
lated years,  are  as  progressive,  as 
ready  to  learn,  as  earnest  students 
of  methods  and  principles,  as  any 
of  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  These,  while  health  and 
power  remain,  will  never  be  too  old 
for  service. 

No  one  can  object  to  a  course  of 
reading  of  this  character  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  vari.  ty  or  lack  of 
kind  and  grade  desired. 


Journals  are  published  weekly, 
monthly  and  quarterly,  adapted  to 
all  teachers,  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  college;  from  the  young 
girl  of  limited  education  to  the 
scholar  of  rare  attainments,  and 
orofound  acquirements;  from  the 
copyist  of  device  to  the  student  of 
a  philosophy.  Publishers  are  con- 
stantly pubUshing  books  of  equal- 
ly wide  range. 

Among  the  contributors  to  these 
journals  and  the  authors  of  the 
books,  are  numberea  some  of  the 
brightest  intellects  of  the  age- 
successful,  practical  teachers,  who 
have  worked  their  way  to  eminence 
without  the  advantages  of  previous 
training;  normal  school  graduates 
and  principals ;  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors of  colleges,  themselves 
college  trained. 

Some  teachers  tell  us  that  much 
of  the  pedagog;ical  writing  of  the 
day  is  beyond  their  understanding 
and  appreciation.  I  confess  to  a 
feehng  of  sympathy  with  them. 
But  the  fact  that  some  of  the  edu- 
cational philosophers  are  beyond 
our.  comprehension,  need  not  pre- 
judice us  against  such  reading  as 
we  do  not  understand,  nor  deprive 
us  of  that  which  interests  us.  And 
perhaps  we  may  find  the  very  dis- 
cipline that  we  need,  in  a  grapple 
with  the  theories  that  seem  beyond 
our  comprehension. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  they 
have  not  time  for  such  a  course  of 
reading;  a  large  part  of  the  time 
devoted  to  mere  drudgery, — to  the 
marking  of  examination  papers 
and  the  correcting  of  slate  work, 
occupying  in  the  case  of  many 
teachers  every  spare  hour  of  sun- 
light and  often  extending  far  into 
the  night,  might  be  more  usefully 
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employed  in  improving  the  mind  by- 
reading.  In  my  judgment,  better 
teaching  would  result.  Pupils 
would  be  better  taught  by  think- 
ing, well-informed,  cultivated  men, 
and  women,  than  by  marking  ma- 
chines. 

I  close  with  the  words  of  anoth- 
er, a  superintendent  in  another 
state : 

**  I  never  write  a  recommenda- 
tion for  any  teacher  who  has  not 
been  a  subscriber  for  a  good  edu- 
cational journal  before  she  asks  for 
my  recommendation.  She  owes  it 
to  herself  to  keep  m  sympathy  with 


the  progressive  members  of  the 
profession,  as  she  cannot  without 
reading  regularly  the  best 
thought  which  only  finds  timely 
expression  in  the  best  journals. 
She  owes  it  to  her  school,  which 
she  cannot  teach  to  the  best  advan- 
tage without  knowing  promptly  all 
t\xe.  best  methods  which  find  earl- 
iest expression  in  those  journals. 
She  owes  it  to  the  profession  to 
take  and  pay  for  a  journal  and 
have  it  all  her  own,  instead  of  steal- 
ing, begging,  or  borrowing  it  from 
some  one  who  does  pay  for  it." — 
Educational  Reccrd. 
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By  W.  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Physicial  Geography  in  Harvard 

University. 


A  report  made  two  years  ago 
by  a  Committee  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy to  the  Natural  Science  De- 
partment of  the  National  Educat- 
ion Association  offers  many  texts 
on  which  to  write  articles  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  In  the  following 
discussion  high-school  teacher 
of  physical  geography  may  perhaps 
find  helpful  suggestions. 

It  may  be  strongly  urged  that 
physical  geography  should  be  de- 
fined as  ''  the  physical  environ- 
ment of  man,"  using  the  words 
adopted  in  the  report  of  the  fam- 
ous Committee  of  Ten,  some  years 
ago,  and  quoted  by  the  committee 
above  named.  Thus  Hmited,  phy- 
sical geography  would  treat  all 
those  features  of  the  earth  which 
determine  man's  way  of  living — 
mountains  that  repel  him,  vallevs 
that   attract,    continents   that   col- 


lect races,  and  seas  that  divide 
them — while  it  would  exclude 
certain  interesting,  but  irrelevant 
topics,  such  as  purely  astronomical 
matters,  the  classification  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  tables  of  the  geo- 
logical periods. 

Physical  geography  can  never 
be  developed  to  full  strength 
until  it  attends  strictly  to 
its  own  business.  The 

subject  becomes  thinner  if  it  is 
allowed  to  spread  over  too  much 
ground;  it  gains  disciplinary  and 
educational  strength  when  it  is 
held  more  closely  within  reason- 
able bounds.  Even  when  incsr 
carefully  restrained,  its  several 
parts  lead  inevitably  to  a  Hberal 
consideration  of  other  subjects. 
Under  the  earth  as  a  globe  a  good 
understanding  of  some  important 
geometrical  and  astronomical  prin- 
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ciples  may  be  imparted,  particu- 
larly if  observational  methods  are 
used.  Under  the  atmosphere  and 
the  ocean  abundant  reference  to 
physics  may  be  made.  Under  the 
lands,  those  actual  processes  of 
change  which  are  the  comm  n 
property  of  the  present  and  the 
past,  of  the  earth  as  it  is  and  as  it 
has  been,  of  geography  and  of 
geology,  cannot  to-day  be  omitted 
by  any  teacher  who  is  imbued  with 
the  new  life  of  the  subject.  Under 
all  these  headings  constant  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  living 
things,  and  many  an  interesting 
item  of  a  biological  nature  Avill 
thus  be  encountered;  these  refer- 
ences must  not,  however,  be  ma  le 
with  the  object  of  teaching  svs- 
tematic  structure  and.  classification 
of  plants  and  animals,  but  with  the 
object  of  showing  how  habits  of 
/ife  and  way  of  doing  things  submit 
to  or  take  advantage  of  physical 
surroundings.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  set  apart  all  these  organic  prob- 
lems in  a  final  chapter.  They  may 
be  summarized  there,  if  desired, 
but  they  should  be  introduced  all 
through  the  study  from  beginning 
to  end.  As  has  been  well  safd  of 
geometry,  the  object  is  not  to  le3rn 
a  proof,  but  to  learn  to  prove.  So 
here  the  object  is  not  merely  to 
learn  the  physiographic  features 
that  control  organic  life,  but  to 
learn  that  physiographic  features 
control  life. 

Inorganic  facts  that  have  organic 
consequences  are  thus  seen  to  con- 
stitute the  main  stork  of  physical 
geography.  While  I  would  not 
advocate  too  arbitrary  an  adher- 
ence to  this  principle,  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  guide  of  great  practcal 
importance  in  selecting  facts  to  be 


taught — a  guide  that  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  interesting  his  class  and 
in  impressing  his  lessons  upon 
them.  It  is  closely  coi  related  with 
another  guide  of  eq^ial  impor- 
tance, relating  to  the  manner  of 
treatment  of  the  facts  thus  select- 
ed. The  treatment  of  all  parts 
of  the  subject  should  be  explana- 
tory and  rational.  It  is  rather 
curious  /to  note  that,  while  such 
treatment  has  long  bern  allowed  to 
certain  parts  of  the  subject,  such  as 
winds  and  currents,  it  has  until  re- 
cently been  denied  to  many  otTier 
parts,  particularly  those  which 
may  be  grouped  under  such  a 
heading  as  "  The  forms  of  the 
lands."  A  different  method  of 
treatment  for  different  chapters 
of  the  subject  is  indefensible.  There 
was  a  time,  to  be  sure,  up  to  a 
score  of  years,  or  perhaps  half  a 
century  ago,  when  land  forms 
were  not  well  enough  understood 
to  be  brought  within  elementavy 
explanation;  but  that  time  is  now 
past,  and  its  methods  ought  not  to 
dominate  the  teaching  of  to-day. 
The  subject  should  be  rationallv 
treated  throughout. 

The  selection  and  treatment  of 
topics,  as  here  advocated,  may  be 
tested  by  the  simple  touchstone, 
"  causes  and  consequences."  We 
may  follow  the  dictum  of  ^Guyot. 
"  To  describe,  without  rising  to  the 
causes,  or  descending  to  the  con- 
sequences, is  no  more  science  than 
merely  and  simply  to  relate  a  fact 
of  which  one  has  been  a  witness." 

One  of  the  best  guarantees  for 
the  rational  treatment  of  wisely 
selected  topics  in  physical  geo- 
graphy is  found  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  observational  methods  as  an 
essential     part  of     a  good     high- 
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school  course.  The  need  of  prac- 
tical exercises,  in  adaition  to  the 
intelHgent  study  of  a  text,  is  to-day 
so  g-enerally  admitted  that  it  hard- 
ly need  be  urged  on  the  acceptance 
of  teachers.  The  introduction  cf 
observational  exercises  no  longer 
turns  on  their  value  or  their  desir- 
ability, but  on  the  various  prac- 
tical difficulties  that  stand  in  their 
way.  For  example,  a  well-order- 
ed series  of  exercises  must  incliu^e 
a  good  variety  of  indoor  tasks, 
conducted  in  an  appropriately 
furnished  laboratory  with  well- 
selected  materials:  but  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  an  entirely  satis- 
factory series  of  exercises  of  this 
kind.  Many  teachers  are  working 
earnestly  to  devise  such  a  series, 
many  useful  exercises  have  been 
planned,  much  good  work  is  be- 
ing accompHshed,  and  the  outlook 
is  in  every  way  encouraging;  but 
there  is  not  as  yet  anv  generallv 
accepted  "  standard  list "  of  fiftv 
or  sixty  exercises,  from  which  a 
teacher  may  select  a  ",well-dis  ri- 
buted  series  of  thirty  or  forty  for 
a  year's  work.  Progress  in  the 
next  few  years  will  turn  largely 
on  the  detailed  specification  of  this 
kind  of  work  and  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  laboratory  manuals  and  of 
sets  of  ready-made  materials  for 
laboratory  equipment.  This  pro- 
blem is  too  large  to  be  dealt  w  th 
here ;  my  remaining  space  must  be 
devoted  to  the  aUied  problem  of 
field  excursions. . 

As  with  practical  exercises  in- 
door, field  work  is  now  generally 
approved  as  a  desirable  element  in 
teaching;  but  there  are  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  introducing 
it.  It  is  felt  by  some  teachers  that 
field  excursions    are  out    of  their 


reach.  Distance,  transportation, 
time,  discipline,  and  expense  make 
a  formidable  array  of  obstacles  in 
the  way ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  system- 
atic field  work  is  now  a  successful 
and  valued  part  of  the  course  in 
physical  geography  m  a  number  of 
schools,  and  I  believe  that  a  wav 
will  be  found  by  which  such  wcrk 
will  be  much  more  generally  intro- 
duced ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
than  it  is  now.  A  difficulty  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  Hst  is  the 
diffidence  that  many  teachers  con- 
fess about  leading  a  class  outdoors 
because  of  their  own  want  of  fam- 
ilarity  with  the  observational  stu.'y 
of  nature.  But  ihis  is  the  sort  of 
difficulty  that  alt  ends  all  changes 
from  old  to  nev^'  metho  Is  and  that 
will  be  overcome  in  good  time. 
Teachers  who  are  experienced  in 
other  lines  of  their  work  must  be 
aided  to  acquire  experience  in  this 
portion  of  their  duties  as  well.  New 
teachers  of  physical  geography 
should  be  required  to  show  a  rea- 
sonable proficiency  in  field  obser- 
vation. Superintendents  and  mas- 
ters can  bring  about  field  teaching 
if  they  set  about  it,  but  it  should 
be  brought  about  gradually  and 
gently,  with  the  aid  of  an  encour- 
aging sympathy,  not  of  a  disheart- 
ening condemnation. 

Field  work  with  high-school 
classes  is  usually  limited  to  autumn 
and  spring.  In  the  autumn,  out- 
door observation  is  best  directed 
to  the  study  of  those  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  lands  by  which  its 
surface  forms  are  slowly  develop- 
ed. The  weathering  of  rocks  and 
the  washing  of  rock  waste  are  the 
most  important  matters.  In  order 
to  teach  them  well,  a  series  of  defi- 
nite field  exercises  should  be  plan- 
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ned,  so  as  to  hold  the  class  close 
to  the  work  in  hand  when  the  spe- 
cial locality  for  study  is  reached. 
All  sorts  of  other  questions  may  be 
asked  and  answered  on  the  way 
to  and  from  the  special  locality,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  prime  objects  of  the  excursion. 
A  ledge  of  bare  rock  serves  as  a 
good  beginning.  Its  surface  is 
more  or  less  decayed  and  loosened 
in  contrast  to  the  firmer  and  less- 
altered  interior,  as  shown  on  a 
fresh  broken  surface.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  explained 
by  the  action  of  the  weather  on 
tlie  outer  surface.  Fragments 
weathered  from  the  ledge  are  often 
found  at  its  foot  or  on  the  slope 
beneath  it:  thev  are  slowly  moved 
down  hill  by  frost,  rain,  and  snow. 
From  this  simple  beginning-  the 
teacher  may  lead  up  to  a  series  of 
inferences.  If  processes  like  those 
of  to-day  have  been  long  in  opera- 
tion, the  ledge  must  now  be  small- 
er than  it  used  to  be;  if  they  con- 
tinue long  into  the  future,  it  may 
be  still  further  worn  away.  If  the 
rock  is  of  stratified  structure,  a 
comparison  with  the  sawed-off  end 
of  a  board  may  lead  to  the  beHef 
that  the  rock  mass  must  once  have 
had  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
now  has,  and  hence  that  a  long 
time  has  elapsed  during  its  eros"on. 
If  it  is  of  coarse  crystalline  texture, 
it  may  be  explained  that  such  rocks 
are  formed  deep  underground,  un- 
der conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure  that  do  nnf  obtain  at 
the  surface;  and  hence  that  their 
appearance  at  the  surface  to-day 
implies  the  removal  of  the  great 
mass,  perhaps  thousands  of  feet 
thick  by  which  they  are  covered.  A 


knowledge  of  geology  is  no  more 
necessary  here  than  is  a  knowledge 
ol  astronomy  when  some  element- 
ary explanation  is  given  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  sun.  If  the  teacher 
IS  well  persuaded  of  the  verity  of 
these  simple  facts,  so  that  all  her 
explanations  are  natural  and  easy, 
the  pupils  will  not  find  any  difficul- 
ty in  following  her. 

Let  a  stream  be  next  visited. 
Examine  its  current,  its  bed,  and 
its  bank.  Consider  the  transport- 
ing action  of  running  water  and  its 
different  behavior  with  respect  to 
coarse  and  fine  waste.  Let  the  pup- 
ils seek  to  learn  where  the  waste 
in  the  stream  bed  comes  from  and 
where  it  goes  to.  Illustrate  the 
difference  between  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  stream  in  wearing  down 
its  channel  and  thus  deepening  its 
valley,  and  the  action  of  wasting 
and  washing  on  Valley  sides.  The 
waste  from  the  valley  sides  creeps 
slowly  down  hill  to  the  stream ; 
then  it  is  more  rapidlv  washed 
down  the  valley  along  the  stream 
channel.  Then  lea-i  the  Dupils  to 
infer  something  of  the  '  changes 
that  are  now  in  progress  by  the 
p-ction  of  the  stream,  and  exercise 
their  imaginations  bv  asking  what 
changes  have  already  taken  place 
in  the  past  and  what  are  yet  to 
come  in  the  future.  If  the  field 
does  not  furnish  examples  by  whic^i 
this  sort  of  thing  may  be  studied, 
it  is  still  possible  to  imitate  natural 
processes  very  effectively  with  a 
sprayed  stre  m  fed  from  a  hose 
arid  turned  on  a  heap  of  sand  and 
gravel  in  the  school  yard.  Far 
from  being  silly  play  with  mud- 
puddles,  such  an  illustration  may 
be  made  highly  educative.     It  has 
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not  yet  become  a  stock  experiment 
in  our  schools,  but  there  /is  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  not 
come  to  be  such,  and  indeed,  re- 
garded as  indispensable.  Various 
important  principles  concerning 
land  sculpture  may  be  thus  impres- 
sed ;  and  if  they  are  well  connected 
with  the  leading  matter  of  the  text 
they  must  become  very  serviceable 
in  explaining  it. 

Having  thus  in  the  autumn  laid 
a  simple  foundation  for  further 
work,  a  return  to  field  excursions 
may  be  made  in  the  spring,  with 
the  winter's  gain  in  mind ;  and  then 
land  forms,  as  a  consequence  of 
sculpturing  and  other  processes 
may  be  studied.  These  vary  with 
every  school  district ;  some  are  very 
elementary,  as  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  dissected  coastal  plain  of  the 
southern  Atlantic     states,  or     the 


Allegheny  plateau  ;  others  are  more 
advanced,  as  the  old  mountains, 
worn  down,  uphfted,  maturely  dis- 
sected and  glaciated,  of  Southern 
Kew  England;  but  the  expert 
teacher  can  draw  a  useful  lesson 
from  every  field.  The  variety  ot 
land  forms  open  to  local  observa- 
tion may  be  small ;  but  the^experi- 
ence  and  understanding  that  are 
gained  in  the  observational  study 
of  only  a  few  forms  constitute  the 
necessary  beginning  of  a  broader 
intelligence  and  a  larger  experi- 
ence in  later  jears,  when  travel 
enlarges  opportunity.  Every  en- 
couragement and  facility  should  be 
given  to  well-planned  outdoor 
work  by  which  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  physi- 
cal geography  are  gained. — The 
Text-book  Bulletin.  Ginn  &  Co. 


SCHOOL  VENTILATIOi\. 


By  Edith  M.  M.  Bendeley,  Montreal  and  Loudon,  En^ 


Among  the  many  difficulties 
which  beset  the  teacHer  in  his  ca- 
reer, there  are  none  which  calls  for 
more  tact,  firmness  and  knowledge 
than  the  question  of  ventilation. 
Everyone  who  has  had  the  charge 
of  a  class-room  is  familiar  with  the 
parental  message :  "  Mother  says, 
*  please  don't  open  the  window, 
because  I  caught  cold  yesterday'  ", 
or  something  less  polite  and  to  the 
same  effect.  Every  visitor  to  an 
average  public  school  is  likewise 
familiar  with  the  hot,  heavy,  atmos- 
phere of  the  class-rooms  after  an 
hour  or  so  of  occupation  and  with 
the  consequently  anaemic  looking 


teacher  and  catarrh  suffering 
children.  Many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  children 
vitiate  the  air  of  any  given  space 
far  more  quickly  than  the  same 
number  of  adults,  in  an  equal  area. 
The  reason  for  tlii'^  isthat  aU  \  h'  vitsl 
processes  in  childhood  are  more 
rapid  than  in  the  adult  life.  Child- 
ren breathe  quicker,  oxidize  more, 
eat  more  than  adults.  Provision 
has  to  be  made  for  this  fact,  also 
for  the  condition  of  the  children's 
clothes,  which  are  often  for  from 
clean,  and  consequently  apt  to  be 
unsavory. 

The  wide  spread  horror  of  fresh 
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air  is  a  hard  prejudice   to   over- 
come.    It  will  yet  be  jome  gener- 
ations before  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  close  shut  houses  and 
consequent    lack     of  pure   air   is 
the  cause  of  much  needless  suffer- 
ing and  of  nearly  all  the  consump- 
tion in  our  midst.       In  England,  • 
notwithstanding     climatic    difficul- 
ties the  open  air  treatment  is  being 
carried    out  in  many   institutions 
and  with  such  marked  success  that 
it  has  become  the  only  recognized 
method  of  dealing  with  the  disease. 
Here  in  Canada,  with  Jess  crowdtd 
population,  more  sunshine,  and  drier 
air,  we  are  realizing  the  urgent  net  d 
of  a  hospital  for  consumptives  to 
check  the   spread  of  the  disease, 
which,  as  far  as  nature  is  concern- 
ed, need  never  have  been  known    n 
the  Dominion.     It  is  an  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that    if  the    disease    is  n   t 
actually  contracted  at  school,  the 
delicacy  of  constitution  which  ren- 
der it   susceptible   to   infection   is 
begun  in  many  cases  in  stuffy  class- 
rooms.    This  circumstance  is  nvre 
the  fault  of  the  parents  than  the 
teachers.     It  is  possible,  however, 
to  keep  the  school  ventilated  with- 
out incurring  much  trouble  with 
ignorant  parents,  and  every  prin- 
cipal and  teacher  who  realizes  that 
health   is  of  far  more  consequence 
to  the  nation  than  mental  accom- 
plishments will  see  to  it  that  the 
children  under  his  or  her  care  do 
not  suffer  from  vitiated  air  while 
under  the  school  roof.    I  propose 
to  deal  with  this  subject  in  two 
parts  :       i.  The     Physiology     or 
Theory    of    Respiration.       2.    The 
Practice  of  Ventilation  as  Applied 


THE    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    RESPIRATIOK. 

It  has  been  proved  possible  for 
the  human  body  to  exist  without 
food  for  a  few  weeks,  and  for  a 
few  days  without  drink,  but  no  no- 
toriety hunter  has  yet  attempted  to 
win  fame  by  abstaining  from  air. 
Five  minutes'  experiment  of  that 
sort  would  sutlice  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  possibility  of  benefit- 
ing by  his  exhibition.  Asphyxia 
and  death  would  be  his  only  re- 
ward. 

The  function    of    respiration  is 
the  most  vital  and  important  of  all, 
and  the  organs  which  carry  it  on 
are    wonderfully    constituted    and 
protected     for     their    work.     The 
lungs  and  heart  are  situated  in  the 
thorax,  a  bony  and  muscular  en- 
closure with  the  spine  at  the  back, 
the  sternum     or    breast     bone  m 
front,  and  the  ribs  with  their  double 
coats  of  muscle  .uniting  the    two. 
The  function  of  the  heart  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  blood,  sending  it  to  the 
lungs     for     purificcUion     and  then 
pumping  it  into  the  main  channels 
or  arteries  for  distribution  through 
the  system.     The  lungs  consist  of 
the  closed,  dilated  ends  (air  ceils)  of 
myriads  of    bronchial    tubes.      In 
each  lung  these  tubes  converge  in- 
to one     large    bronchus.       These 
b-onchi    join,  forming  the  trachea 
or  wind-pipe.     This  communicates 
with  the  exterior  through  the  larynx 
pharynx  and  nose.     The  air  cells  al- 
ways contain  air  and  dilate  more 
or  less  with  each  respiration.  Their 
walls  are  extremely  thin,  and  on 
the  other  side  is  a  close  net-work 
of  capillaries.      The    blood  which 
comes  to  the  lungs     after  having 
circulated  through     the  body,     is 
dark  in  color  (venous)  and  laden 
with  much  carbonic  acid  gas.     If 
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the  air  inspired  is  pure  it  contains 
much  oxygen.  By  the  process 
of  gaseous  diffusion  an  interchange 
takes  place  through  the  thin  walls 
of  the  air  cells  and  capillaries.  Th2 
blood  gives  up  carbonic  acid  and 
takes  up  all  the  oxygen  po-sible, 
returning  to  the  heart  to  be 
again  sent  on  its  travels  through 
tie  system.  Besides  carbonic 
acid  a  considerable  amount  of 
v.aier  and  some  organic  particles 
pass  off  in  the  breath.  One  man 
at  rest,  will  give  off  about  i  ,200  cub. 
in.  of  carboric  acid  in  one  hour. 
An-  which  ha*  L  en  breathed  un 
til  it  has  gainid  more  than  .o5  per 
cent,  of  carbcnic  acid  is  dang^.r- 
ous,  not  only  on  account  of  the. 
presence  of  this  gas  but  on  account 
of  the  poisonous  organic  matt3r 
which  has  been  given  off.  In  one 
hour  a  man  by  quiet  respiration 
will  vitiate  j,ooc  cub.  ft.  of  air  to 
this  eAtent  and  a  child  the  same 
or  more.  Thus  the  air  in  a  room 
iBxiSxK)  should  be  changed  every 
hour  if  occupied  by  one  person. 
How  much  more  it  dwelt  in  by 
several !  Air  does  not  become 
obviously  stuffy  till  it  lias  tar 
passed  this  limit  of  purity.  If  we 
smell  the  air  it  is  bad  indeed.  To 
keep  the  air  of  any  room  at  the 
maximum  of  impurity  compatible 
with  health  it  is  necessary  to  allow 
3,000  cub.  ft.  per  head  per  hour. 
The  best  method  for  maintaining 
this  standard  will  be  dealt  with  in 
the  next  article.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider how  the  work  of  the  lungs 
affects  the  constitution.  They 
have  a  doubly  function,  for  besides 
purifying  and  renewing  the  blood 
by  effecting  the  interchange  of 
gases  mentioned  before,  they  are 
also  excretory  organs,  getting  rid 


of  waste  matter  both  in  gas- 
eous and  solid  form.  Upon  the 
quality  of  the  blood  depends  the 
health  of  every  organ,  nerve  and 
muscle  in  the  body.  At  all  times^ 
but  especially  during  exercise  of 
body  or  mind,  oxidization  is  going' 
on  rapidly.  Tissues  are  breaking 
down  and  giving  to  the  blood  their 
waste  products  and  being  built  up 
again  with  the  oxygen.  The  same 
interchange  of  gases  goes  on  in  the 
tissues  as  in  the  lungs.  Carbonic 
acid  is  given  up  to  the  blood  and 
oxygen  absorbed.  If  the  blood  is 
sent  through  the  body  well  laden 
with  oxygen  the  process  of  renewal 
keeps  pace  with  the  process  of  de- 
cay or  breaking  up  of  tissue. 
Health  is  maintained  and  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  body  so  nourished 
(other  things  such  as  food  and  ex- 
ercise being  equal.)  stand';  a  good 
chance  of  length  of  life  and  good 
days.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
air  taken  into  the  lungs  is  deficient 
in  oxygen,  tainted  with  the  waste 
products  of  its  own  or  ctlicr 
systems  the  whole  hor^y  suffe'''== 
We  may,  and  often  do,  eat  our 
proverbial  peck  of  dirt  without 
obvious  consequences  and  it  is  a 
forlorn  fact  that  external  dirt  while 
it  injures,  takes  a  very  long: 
time  to  kill,  but  the  consequences 
of  breathing  dirty  air,  are  sure  and 
deadly.  There  are  too  many  ills 
accruing  therefrom  to  mention 
in  a  short  article,  but  the  general 
consequence  is  a  weakening  ot 
the  whole  system,  which  renders 
it  susceptible  to  infection  of  every 
sort,  and  the  development  of  any 
latent  disease  -or  weakness,  inher- 
ent in  the  constitution.  Head- 
ache, dulness,  chronic  catarrh  and 
anaemia    are    among    the    lesser 
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evils.  Consumption  and  death  are 
the  usual  end  of  a  body  in  which 
the  accumulation  of  waste  organic 
matter  and  poisonous  gases  have 
been  allowed  free  course.  Poor 
and  vitiated  blood  deficient  in 
oxygen  makes  degenerate  tissues. 
Death  ensues  after  its  unhappy 
victim  has  become  a  centre  of  in- 
fection to  all  around. 

The  sentimental  poesy  of  a  past 
generation  created  a  halo  of 
lomance  around  the  dying  con- 
■sumptive.  Modern  science  and  com- 
mon sense  see  nothing  lovely  in  de- 
cay; nothing  holy  in  needless  suf- 
fering and  death.  The  physiology 
of  our  bodies  is  a  romance  of  sur- 
passing wonder  and  beauty,  but  the 
conditions  of  many  lives  make  it 
rather  a  horrible  tragedy.      ; 

It  takes  a  long  or  short  carreer 
of  crime  against  Nature's  laws  to 
"kill,  according  to  the  hereditary 
constitution  and  the  manner  of 
life  led. 

Dwellers  and  workers  indoors, 
suffer  most;  children  who  might 
have  lived  die  by  hundreds ,  not 
only  of  consumption  but  as  often 
as  not  owing  to  chills  and  all 
their  attendant  consequences.  Here 
Mre  come  to  that  staple  argument 
against  free  ventilation.  The 
very  young,  the  old,  and  the 
weakly  catch  cold  on  the  slightest 
change  of  temperature.  Why 
is  this?  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  balance  and  of  the  adaptability 
of  the  body  to  meet  and  resist  the 
attack  of  external  forces.  (Jon- 
tact  with  cold  air  causes  a  sudden 
contraction  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  until  normal  action  is  re- 
stored by  exercise  their  function  is 
partially  in  abeyance.  During  the 
hours     spent   indoors,     breathing 


more  or  less  vitiated  air,  the  lungs, 
skin  and  kidneys  have  been  taxed 
to  their  utmost  to  get  rid  of  the 
waste  matter  generated  in  the  sys- 
tem. When  the  skin  cases  parti- 
ally to  do  its  share  of  the  work,  it 
devolves  on  the  lungs  and  kidneys 
and  they  are  unable  to  cope  with 
it.  The  phenomena  called  a  chill 
or  cold  is  the  result. 

A  low  temperature  in  itself   'S 
not  the  cause  of  illness ;  it  is  due  to 
imperfect  resistance    through    de- 
bility, local  or  general.     Dr.  New- 
sholme  says  that  the  tendency  to 
catarrhs  is  greatly  increased  by  liv- 
ing in  a  vitiated  ; atmosphere.       A 
"cold"  most     commonly     results 
on  leaving    a  tainted    atmosphere, 
which  has  disordered  the  nervous 
system  and     rendered  its     control 
over  the  circulation  in  the  skin  and 
internal  organs  incomplete.     This 
was  abundantly  proved  during  the 
Crimean  War.  When  the  soldiers 
lived  in  tents  in  the  severest  weath- 
ers, colds  were  unknown,  but  when 
some  of  the  men  were  put  in  tents 
in  which  the  air  was  warmer  and 
less  often  renewed,  the  sick  rate  in- 
creased and  catarrh  became  com- 
mon.    The  lungs  and  kidneys  usu- 
ally suffer  chiefly.       Pains  in  the 
Hmbs  point  to  the  accumulation  in 
the  muscles  of  poisonous  acids  and 
the  delicate  mucous  membrane  of 
the  bronchial  and  nasal  passages 
become  inflamed  and  discharge  the 
watery  mucus  which  is  the  common 
sign  of  an  ordinary  cold.     Worse 
complications   often  follow.       Dr. 
Abernethy  was  once  talking  to  a 
friend   whom   he    noticed    seemed 
unwell.       "What  is  the  matter?" 
said  the  doctor.     "  Oh,  nothing," 
his  friend     replied,     "  just  a  cold, 
that's  all."     "  A  cold,"  growled  the 
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irate  physician,  "  would  you  have 
the  plague?"  Such  was  the  dic- 
tum of  the  most  famous  physi- 
cian of  his  generation  upon  the 
significance  of  a  cold. 

In  our  schools  we  have  many 
children  who  come  from  homes 
where  the  laws  of  health  are  little 
known  and  less  practiced,  we  have 
to  be  careful  to  not  to  imperil  the 
lives  of  these  little  ones  by  adopt- 
ing measures  of  ventilation  which 
fire  too  drastic  for  debilitated  con- 
stitutions to  bear.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  remember  that  vi- 
tiated air,  while  slower  in  its  effects 


is  more  fatal  in  the  long  run  than 
cold  fresh  air,  per  ^c.  When  we 
have  got  the  children  safe  in  the 
hospital  we  can  wash  and  ventilate 
as  much  as  we  like,  but 
\vc  wish  to  avoid  send-. 
ing  any  child  there  as  a  consequ- 
ence of  school  life.  In  the  next 
article,  therefore,  we  will  discuss 
the  various  methods  of  ventilation 
now  in  vogue  and  see  how  best 
the  air  I  of  every  school-room  can 
be  kept  within  the  limit  of  purity,, 
science  has  laid  down  as  needful 
for  the  maintenance  of  health. 


THE    REACTION    OF    HAND  WORK  ON  THE  MIND. 


Let  us  limit  our  question  from 
the  start  to  the  direct  contribution 
of  a  motor  act  to  intellect  and 
character,  leaving  one  side  the 
possible  indirect  influence  due  to 
the  acquisition  of  technical  skill, 
the  preparation  for  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession, the  rehef  from  the  harm 
that  might  result  from  idleness, 
etc.  What  we  are  talking  about 
will  become  clear  enough  vas  we 
progress. 

When  a  boy  drives  a  nail  or 
bends  a  bit  of  iron  to  a  right  angle, 
he  has  certain  feeHng  for  the  sit- 
uation involved,  of  the  position  of 
his  hands,  the  nature  of  the  mater- 
ial he  is  working  on.  of  the  tool 
he  is  working  with ;  as  he  works, 
new  sensations  icome  from  the 
tools,  and  material,  and  from  his 
own  movements.  As  a  medical 
student  learns  about  the  body  he 
is  dissecting,  by  dissecting  it,  so 
the  hand  worker  learns  about  the 
stuff  he  works  on.  He  acquires 
knowledge  in  psvchology  the 
same  way  as  the  observer  of  ani- 


mals or  the  experimenter  in  a 
chemical  laboratory.  The  difference 
is  in  thcvkind  of  knowledge,  his  be- 
ing about  certain  material  sub- 
stances, tools,  and  movements  of 
his  own  body.  There  is,  however,, 
another  possible  difference.  /The 
student  of  chemistry  or  biology 
may,  the  student  of  history  or  ilit- 
erature  often  does,  satisfy  his 
teachers  with  only  vague, 
verbal,  moribund  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  in  question,  while  the 
hand  worker  cannot  satisfy  his 
teacher  unless  he  has  acquired 
real,  living  feelings  of  things  which 
are  operative  in  directing  his 
movements  aright  He  is  more 
likely  to  gain  real  knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  know- 
ledge gained  by  hand  work  is  likely 
to  be  too  narrow; and  trivial.  The 
hardness  of  woods  or  metals,  the 
capacities,  of  tools,  the  feelings  of 
one's  fingers  in  drawing — these  are 
not  the  sort  of  facts  whose  poses- 
sion  gives  insight  into  men  and 
things.       Their    value   is   not   for 
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general  intercourse,  but  for  certain 
special  dealings  with  one  srciall 
part  of  nature. 

But  our  boy  drawing  .  the 
straight  line  may  acquire,-^  besides 
this  direct  information  about  mat- 
erial, tools  and  his  own  movements 
and  secondary  ideas  about  his  ipro- 
cedure.  He  may  get  a  notion,  of 
accuracy,  of  the  possibility  of  do- 
ing a  thing  precisely,  or  of  thoro- 
ness,  of  doing  everything  that 
should  be  done  in  a  certain  task. 
He  may  learn  that  to  do  a  thing 
well  you  have  to  be  patient  and 
cautious  and  attentive  and  totknow 
beforehand  what  you  are  trying  to 
do.  Of  course,  there  is  a  chance 
to  learn  jail  such  lessons  in  con- 
nection with  a  page  of  the  spelling 
book  or  an  example  in  arithmetic 
or  a  game  of  marbles.  But  it  is 
easy  to  avoid  all  or  some  of  them 
in  most  studies,  whereas  the  teach- 
ers ^of  hand  work  tell  us  that  it  is 
hard  to  do  one  of  their  tasks  sat- 
isfactorily without  learning  them. 
It  would,  at  least,  seem  harder 
than  the  other  studies. 

The  mistake  must  not  be  made, 
however,  of  supposing  that  there 
is  any  necessity  or  even  high  prob 
ability  that  these  most  valuable 
general  ideas  will  come  from  acts 
of  manual  skill.  But  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  them  which' teach- 
ers of  hand  work  may  improve.  As 
to  the  claim  that  hand  work  excells 
other  ^  studies  in  this  particular, 
there  is  little  evidence.  On  a  priori 
grounds  one  would  perhaps  sur- 
mise that  for  young  children  it  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  would 
perhaps  surmise  that  the  idea  of 
industry  or  accuracy  or  order  gain- 
ed from  hand  work  would  be  less 
likely  to  transfer  itself  to  other 
fields   and   be   operative   in   other 


connections  than  would  the  same 
idea  gained  from  work  in  science. 

The  scholar  who  takes  a  course 
in  manual  traming  under  wise 
guidance  .acquires  from  the  work 
not  only  the  special  information 
and,. possibly,  the  general  ideas  so 
far  described,  but  also  a  lot  of 
habits,  perseverance,  orderliness 
muscular  control, ,  etc.  There  has 
been  a  tendancy  to  confuse  the 
habit,  say  of  perseverance,  in  par- 
ticular sorts  of  tasks,  which  does 
accrue  as  a  result  of  hand  work, 
and  the  habit  in  general,  which 
neither  manual  training  nor  any 
other  school  study  does  much  to 
advance.  We  do  not  reform  the 
mental  constitution  and  moral 
habits  of  children,  by  courses  in 
hand  work  or  in  anything  else,  and 
it  is  time  to  stop  making  believe 
that  we  do.  The  habits  acquired 
do  not  extend  far  beyond  the  par- 
ticular sorts  I  of'  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  formed.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  powers,  such  as 
adroitness,  executive  ability,  ar- 
tistic appreciation,  which  manual 
work  may  develop.  They  are 
narrowly  confined  to  the  particular 
sort  of  data  with  which  the  stud- 
ent /has  worked.  Appreciation  oi 
design,  yes,  perhaps,  but  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry  or  music,  no ! 

The  scholars  experience  with  hand 
work  jnay  further  provide  him 
permanent  interests  of  a  desirable 
sort,  interests  in  construction,  de- 
sign, technical  skill,  the  lives  and 
conditions  of  \artisans  and  manual 
workers  of  all  sorts. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  any 
"  energizing  of  the  brain  centers," 
'•'strengthening  .of  the  will,"  or 
"  beneficial  reaction  of  the  body  on 
the  mind."  We  have  not  invoked 
as     the  triumph     of  participation 
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in  manual  work  ^any  mysterious 
transformations  of  personality  due 
to  the  connected  training  of  body 
and  mind,  movements  and 
thought.  And  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  all  such  talk  would  be 
rhetoric,  not  science.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  person  who  performs 
intelligently  an  act  of  manual  skill 
is  a  simple  matter  summed  up  in 
the  words  harmless  occupation, 
technical  skill,  knowledge  of  mat- 
erial, movements  and  tools,  fgen- 
eral  ideas  and  ideals,  habits,  pow- 
ers, and  interests.  Nothing  more 
wonderful  happens  to  him  'than 
when  he  speaks  or  writes  or  reads 
or  plays.  Comprehension  of  the 
effects  of  hand  vwork  upon  the 
worker  has  been  hindered  by  the 
failure  to  see  that  in  their  general 
nature  and  influence  movements 
of  the  hands  in  the  manual  training 
class  work  were  nowise  different 
from  movements  of  the  .eyes, 
throat,  muscles  and  legs,  from 
movements  of  the  hands  in  writ- 
ing, or  playing  the  piano,  or  Jug- 
gling. The  physical  and  mental 
processes  involved  in  a  piece  of 
hand  work  are  in  their  general  con- 
stitution precisely  similar  to  those 
involved  in  reading,  writing  or 
arithmetic.  In  all  cases  there  is 
control  of  movements  by  feehngs, 
and  acquisition  of  feeling  through 
the  movements.  In  all,  movements 
occur  as  expressions  of  the  per- 
son's mind  and  as  agents  which 
provide  new  experiences  for  it.  No 
generally  different  sort  of  result 
will  come  irom  one  that  doesn't 
from  another.  The  differences  will 
be  in  the  particular  skill,  particu- 
lar knowledge,  particular  habits, 
etc.  In  the  olden  jtime  it  was 
fashionable  to  ^dore  those  forms 
of  life  where  the  body  was  little 


in  evidence.  Now  we  are  zealous 
to  have  as  obvious  bodily  expres- 
sions as  we  can.  But  the  bodily  ex- 
pression was  and  is  always  present, 
the  mind  never  worked  apart  from 
it.  We  require  no  separate  and  new 
psychology  for  manual  training. 

So  much  for  the  reaction  upon 
the  mind  of  the  hand  work  process 
taken  by  itself  alone.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  a  process  that  is 
engaged  in  making  something 
which  shall  express  some  know- 
ledge or  feeling  gained  elsewhere. 
The  boy  does  not  draw  lines  or 
nail  nails ;  he  draws  a  canoe  oi 
nails  together  a  house.  The  act 
of  thus  constructing  a  presentation 
of  some  idea  or  feeling  tends  to 
clarify  the  idea,  make  it  permanent 
and  vigorous,  and  to  show  in  high 
lights  any  obvious  inadequacies 
or  errors  in  it.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  children  can  know 
things  without  being  able  to  draw 
or  model  them  and  they  can  often 
draw  or  model  them  excellently 
and         know  little  about 

them.  We'  must  not  for- 
get that  many  a  pupil  can 
learn  far  more  ot  an  object  in  an 
hour  spent  over  other  peoples 
drawin-s  than  bv  drawing  for  an 
hour  himself.  Drawing,  modelling, 
etc.,  as  a  means  of  expression  o^ 
the  iden.s  and  feehngs  acquired  \a 
other  courses  are  not  panaceas, 
but  specific  drugs,  to  be  used  only 
under  certain  conditions.  They  are 
excellent  servants  but  very  bad 
masters. 

Let  no  one  think  that  this 
entire  analysis  of  ours 

implies  anything         in         the 

least  derogatory  to  hand  work. 
If  we  find  that,  after  all,  the  pro- 
cess is  in  line  with  all  of  mental 
life,    has   no     mysterious     private 
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brand  of     excellencies,     it  should  school  subjects  for  general  mental 

strengthen  our  confidence     in  its  development  and'  needs  no  eccent- 

fitness  as  a  school  subject.  Hand  ric     hypotheses     or     extravagant 

work  does  as   much  as  the  other  claims. — Teachers  College  Record. 


NEW  YEAR'S  MOTTOES. 


I    asked   the   New  Year  for  some  motto 

sweet, 
Some  rule  of  life  with  which  to  guide  my 

feet; 
I   asked  and    paused.     It  answered  sott 

and  low: 

'God's  will  to  know," 

"Will  knowledge  then  suffice,  New  Year?" 
I  cried, 


But  e're  the  question  into  silence  died 
The  answer  came:    "Nay,   this  remember 
too — 

"God's  will  to  do." 

Once  more  I  asked:  "Is  there  still  more  tt> 

tell?" 
And  once  again  the  answer  softly  fell: 
"Yes,  this  one  thing,  all  things  above — 
"God's  will  to  love." 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 

From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait 

for  day. 

Though   sitting  girt  with  doubtful 

light  


Education  report  1901,  with  the 
Statistics  of  1900.  The  Minister  of 
Education  gives  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  and  to  the  public  the 
usual  items  of  information  regard- 
ing the  education  of  the  Province 
for  the  year  1901,  and  in  the  same 
report  includes  the  statistics  of  the 
year  1900. 

The  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the 
continued  decrease  in  the  school 
population  of  this  province.  The 
decrease  for  the  year  1900  is  given 
as  6,245;  while  in  the  registered  at- 
tendance the  figure  given  is  9,130. 
In  reading  these  numbers  we  have 
to  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  part  of  the  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,  viz.:  580,105. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  Min- 
ister's yearly  report  if  it  contained 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  province 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years,  both  years  inclusive. 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  that  working  strongly,. 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


Beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
under  twenty-one  years  a  very  large 
number  of  our  people  must  go  to 
work  and  ought  to  go  to  work  in 
every  country,  and  therefore,  this 
part  of  our  people  is  very  variable 
in  so  far  as  school  attendance  is 
concerned.  We  hope,therefore,  that 
the  Minister  will  be  able,  in  his  next 
report,  to  give  the  country  this 
desirable  item  of  information. 

The  population  of  Ontario, 
according  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  Census  Commissioner, 
has  not  increased  much  during 
the  last  ten  years,  but  n9t- 
withstanding  all  the  blundering  of 
ignorance,  the  population  of  the 
province  has  increased  during  the 
last  ten  years.  Why,  then,  this 
constant  decrease  in  the  school  pop- 
ulation? Can  it  be  that  our  young 
people  over  fourteen  and  less  than 
twenty-one  years,  urged  by  the 
spirit  of  British  enterprise,  which 
burns  so   fiercely   in   the   inexperi- 
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enced  youth,  move  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  any  other  part  of  our 
people,  and  to  the  new  and  fertile 
Canadian  West?  Another  reason 
why  the  Minister  should  give  a  little 
mote  detail  about  our  school  popu- 
lation. We  shall  not  venture  into 
this  field  of  inquiry, and  are  the  more 
content  not  to  do  so;  because  the 
churches  are  addressing  themselves 
to  this  important  question.  The 
decrease  in  the  registered  attend- 
ance, in  the  public  schools,  is 
becoming  serious;  the  difference  in 
the  attendance  between  the  years 
1899  ^^^  ^9°Q  ^s  placed  at  the 
startling  figure  of  9,130,  almost 
double  what  it  was  the  previous 
year.  This  is  a  result  not  likely  to 
encourage  the  supporters  of  gratu- 
itous education, 

The  amount  expended  upon  pub- 
lic schools  for  salaries  last  year(i90o) 
was  $2,8o9,246,being  an  increase  of 
$32,605  upon  the  same  expended  in 
1899.  The  total  increase  for  all 
purposes  was  $208,484. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  these 
schools  was  8,666,  increase,  97;  men, 
2,539,  decrease,  73;  women,  6,127, 
increase,  170.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  men  teaching  in  our 
public  schools  continues  year  by 
year,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  teaching  in  the 
schools  more  than  counterbalances 
the  loss  in  numbers.  The  school 
authorities  in  Massachusetts  affirm 
that  they  have  proved  by  ex- 
perience that  if  the  number 
of  men  teaching  in  the  schools 
be  less  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  the  children  suffer  on  account 
of  the  inferior  management  of  the 
schools.  We,  in  Ontario,  are  now 
very  near  the  danger  limit.  It  is 
gratifying  to  notice  that  there  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers. 

The  Minister  of  Education    has 


the  following  to  say  about  our  sec- 
ondary education: — 

"When  High  Schools  were  first 
established  in  the  Province,  their 
primary  object  was  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  learned  professions,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  University.  Al- 
though their  original  purpose  has 
not  been  ignored,  the  course  of 
study  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to 
meet  the  aims  of  pupils  who  intend 
to  follow  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life.  It  is  in  the  High  Schools  that 
most  pupils  who  desire  to  become 
Public  School  teachers  receive  their 
non- professional  training.  This  is 
a  valuable  function  of  those 
institutions  and  one  that  has  done 
much  to  commend  them  to  the 
general  public.  Many  young  men 
also  who  intend  to  follow  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  or  prepare  themselves 
for  mercantile  life  or  for  agriculture, 
take  advantage  of  the  High  Schools. 
The  superior  culture  which  is  thus 
received  proves  a  valuable  invest- 
ment. In  1872  the  number  of  High 
School  pupils  entering  mercantile 
life  was  486.  In  1900  the  number 
had  increased  to  1,331.  In  1872 
300  pupils  left  the  High  Schools  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
number  in  1900  had  reached  757. 

Owing  to  the  organization  of 
Continuation  Classes  in  Public 
Schools,  there  has  not  been  much 
increase  of  late  years  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  High 
Schools.  As  Continuation  Classes 
are  really  doing  High  School  work, 
it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  steady 
progress  in  the  support  given  to 
secondary  education.  In  1867  only 
1,283  pupils,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  studied  commercial 
subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping.  In 
1900  this  subject  was  taken  up  by 
9,712  pupils,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance.  In  1867  5,171 
pupils,  or  90  per  cent,  studied  Lat- 
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in.  In  1900  the  number  taking  Latin 
was  18,073,  Of  about  83  per  cent.  In 
1867  15  per  cent,  studied  Greek, 
while  in  1900  only  4  per  cent,  were 
engaged  in  studying  this  subject. 
In  1867  38  per  cent,  of  pupils  stud- 
ied French,  and  none  studied  Ger- 
man. In  1900  the  number  taking 
French  had  increased  to  58  per 
cent.,  while  18  per  cent,  were 
engaged  in  studying  German." 

The  decrease  in  the  attendance 
at  these  schools  is  put  at  737  for  the 
year  1900.  The  number  of  Contin- 
uation Classes  we  make  out  from 
the  report  to  be  431,  but  the  number 
attending  those  classes  in  the  Public 
Schools  we  fail  to  find  in  the  report. 
Very  likely  the  attendance  at  the 
Continuation  Classes  accounts  for 
the  decrease  in  the  attendance  at 
the  High  Schools. 

TheseXontinuation  Classes  have 
been  a  subject  of  interest  to  school 
men  since  they  began.  Chiefly  in  two 
respects.  Firstly,  efficiency,  and 
secondly,  their  effect  on  the  attend- 
ance at  the  High  Schools.  The 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge  is  adverse  to  their  efficiency, 
and  particularly  so  in  languages. 
The  knowledge  in  language  is  so 
defective  that  the  High  School 
Masters  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
review  all  the  work  done  in  the 
Continuation  Class;  the  report 
seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
second  point.  In  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  or 
rather  not  done,  by  these  Classes, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  wonder  if 
it  should  happen  to  be  of  a  satisfac- 
tory kind. 

The  only  way  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  have  on  tlie  staff  of  the 
school  a  graduate,  or  one  of  equal 
attainments  to  a  graduate,  and  put 
him  in  charge  of  the  class  and  tlicn 
the  country  will  have  some  reason 
able  guarantee  that  the  work  can  be 


properly  attended  to.  If  this  is  not 
done,  then,  from  the  reports  which 
have  come  to  us,  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  the  Continuation 
Class  is  a  failure.  We  need  not 
refer  to  what  every  teacher  is  fully 
aware  of,  the  injury  which  a  begin- 
ner, in  languages,  receives  if  not 
properly  taught  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  studies  in  these  subjects. 
We  heartily  sympathise  with 
parents  in  their  desire  to  have  their 
children  at  home,  but  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  not  have  their  desire 
gratified  at  the  permanent  injury  of 
their  children.  We  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  great  importance  to  the 
education  of  Ontario,  and  will  be 
glad  to  have  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  our  readers. 


Sir  William  C.  MacDonald  has 
again  shown  his-  insight  into  the 
wants  of  the  times  and  our  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  by  his  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government 
$125,000  to  be  used  in  erecting 
buildings  at  Guelph  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  College,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction 
and  training  to  teachers  in  order 
that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to 
open  the  eyes  of  their  pupils  to  the 
beauty  of  life  on  our  farms,  Mr. 
MacDonald  has  been  well  advised, 
when  he  has  devoted  such  a  hand- 
some sum  to  this  important  purpose. 
There  is  much  need  of  emphasizing 
the  life  of  our  people  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  homes  of  rural  Ontario. 

People  are  too  easily  deceived  by 
the  glamour,  which  the  smoothness 
seen  in  city  and  town  Hfe  casts  over 
the  thoughtless  observer.  To  get 
the  riches  in  rural  life  requires  of 
the  beholder  intelligence  of  a  high 
order,  much  higher  indeed  than 
our  public  schools  have  been  giving 
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during  past  years.  Hence,  one  sense 
in  which  the  gift  of  Mr.  MacDonald 
is  most  timely:  we  hope  the  utmost 
benefit  will  be  gotten  from  it  by  the 


province.  The  intention  of  the 
donor  is  obvious  and  praise-worthy, 
may  the  administration  of  it  be 
equally  commendable. 


COMMENTS. 


GREAT   TRAVELLERS. 


We  are  great  travellers  however 
fond  we  are  of  home.  Every  twen- 
ty-four hours  we  travel  twenty- 
four  thousand  miles,  without  a 
jolt  or  jar.  The  fare  is  not  costly 
in  comparison  with  our  railway 
fares.  And  how  carefully  the  Con- 
ductor presents  us  with  scenes  of 
loveUness;  welcome  interchanges 
of  light  ,and  dark,  dawn,  daylight, 
gloaming,  murky  inidnight.  The 
darkest  night  is  sometimes  the 
most  splendid  with  its  star  -  sown 
spaces.  Our  24,000  miles  per  day 
is  not  our  only  exploit  in  the  way 
of  travelling.  A  thousand  miles 
an  hour  is  a  brisk  pace.  It  ought 
to  be,  it  often  is,  decidedly  exhil- 
arating. But  we  do  more  than 
that — a  very  great  deal  more.  We 
have  to  make  a  long  journey 
through  space,  among  planets, 
stars,  meteors,  keeping  as  closely 
as  we  can  to  the  sun--a  tremend- 
ous journey  of  more  than  five 
hundred  millions  of  miles !  That 
is  the  race  you  run,  the  space  you 
traverse  every  year  of  your  life. 
If  you  are  sighing  at  your  stay-at- 
home  lot,  just  recall  the  fact  that 
your  annual  journeying  exceeds 
five  hundred  ^nillions  of  miles. 
What  is  your  pace  per  hour  in 
order  to  complete  this  long  race 
in  365  days?  How  many  miles  do 


you  travel  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night?  Roughly— (very  rough- 
ly)~speaking,  the  number  of  miles 
is  about  60,000.  Think  of  that— 60.- 
000  rniles  every  hour !  Your  pace 
of  1,000  miles  an  Jioui  sinks  mto 
insignificance  beside  the  tremend- 
ous stride  of  60,000  miles  an  hour. 
But  there  is  really  more  to  tell 
of  your  travels.  The  sun,  as  every- 
body now  knows  is  a  fixed  star ;  out 
the  fixed  stars  do  move — every 
one  of  them.  Some  move  at  a 
swift  pace — swifter,  perhaps,  than 
a  meteor,  or  moon  or  planet.  But 
what  the  centre  is  around  which 
the  fixed  stars  are  moving,  none 
can  yet  tell  with  certainty,  and 
what  the  pace  is  of  our  sun  with 
its  great  retinue  of  planets  must 
be  settled  by  star-gazers  of  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  ,or  some  day  to 
come.  Of  this,  however,  we  are 
quite  sure,  we  all  enjoy  these  three 
mighty'  movements  around  the 
earth's  axis,  around  the  sun, 
around  the  remote  unknown  centre 
of  the  sun's  far-reaching  orbit. — 
Ours  is  a  vast  world — a  wondrous 
universe — and  we  travel  through 
it,  making  our  little  rounds  in  our 
allotted  years,  feeling  all  the  while 
that  our  universe  with  its  complex 
motions  is  in  the  Hand  of  the 
Omnipresent  God  who  guides  all 
wisely  and  well. — Pres.  Witness. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


NEW  IRON  MINES  AT  MICHIPICOTKN, 
CANADA. 


By  W.  Frank  M'CIure. 


That  the  vast  iron  ore  resources 
of  the  Lake  Superior  districts  of 
the  United  States  should  find  their 
counterpart  just  across  in  Canada 
is  not  altogether  an  unlooked-for 
development.  It  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  wonderment  in  this 
country  that  Canada  has  been  so 
slow  to  investigate  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  Algoma,  in  view  of  the 
favorable  topography  of  the  land 
and  the  existence  of  the  great  ore 
bodies  as  near  as  Minnesota  and 
Michigan. 

To-day  the  same  capital  from  the 
United  States  that  is  building  up 
the  giant  industries  about  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  including  the  water- 
power  canals,  is  opening  rich  mines 
at  Michipicoten.  This  will  result 
in  Canada  becoming  the  location 
of  her  own  steel  and  iron  in- 
dustries. Already  this  evoluton 
is  rapidly  progressing,  and  the 
Midland,  Hamilton  and  Buffalo 
furnaces  are  using  ore  from  the 
Helen  mine,  the  first  of  the  newly- 
discovered  properties.  The  new 
steel  mill  at  the  Sault  St.  Marie, 
when  completed,  will  use  the  Can- 
adian product  exclusively,  and 
four  vessels  of  the  Algoma  Steam- 
ship Company  are  bringing  Helen 
ore  to  Ohio  ports,  from  whence  it 
reaches  the  Pittsburg  furnaces. 
Some  350,000  tons  have  already 
been  shipped  to  the  United  States 
at  a  profit  in  spite  of  the  duty  of 
forty  cents  a  ton. 


For  shipping  the  product  of 
these  new  mines  a  harbor  with  ex- 
tensive dockage  has  been  establi- 
shed at  Michipicoten,  twelve  miles 
from  the  Helen  mine,  and  about 
130  miles  from  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

The  Helen  iron  mine  is  situated 
on  Boyer  Lake.  Ihe  ore  deposit 
has  been  exposed  to  the  extent  of 
28,000,000  tons  and  the  limit  has 
not  yet  been  found  in  two  direc- 
tions. The  Josephine  mine,  more 
recently  opened,  is  in  the  same  belt 
but  on  Park  Lake.  This  mine  is 
also  very  promising.  Then  there 
are  the  Frances  and  Brotherton 
mines,  on  the  same  range.  The 
output  of  the  new  Canadian  mines 
is  about  5,000  tons  daily,  but  this 
will  be  greatly  mcreased  next  sea- 
son. The  mining  facilities  are  of 
the  best. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Clergue,  a  brother  of 
Francis  H.  CJergue,  the  promoter 
of  all  the  giant  industries  in  Al- 
goma, is  in  charge  of  the  ore  min- 
ing. IHe  found,  early  in  the  min- 
ing operation,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
ore  taken  from  the  Helen  mine 
contained  an  average  of  about  61 
per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and  0.08 
phosphorus,  also  that  at  the  point 
where  the  ore  body  comes  to  the 
lake  a  Bessemer  ore  is  found  run- 
ning as  low  as  .02  to  .03  per  cent, 
in  phosphorus  and  in  sulphur  from 
a  trace  to  .05  per  cent.  The  ore 
has  a  high  grade  in  the  market,  al- 
so, on  account  of  its  low  percent- 
age of  water. 

The  following  from  a  report  of 
Dr.  Bell,  of  the  Canadian  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  concerning  the  Helen 
mine,   is   comprehensive :       "  The 
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ore  is  a  hard,  but  somewhat  porous 
or  spongy,  red  hematite,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  5.  The 
ore  body,  from  which  a  layer  of 
muck  or  peaty  moss  has  been  re- 
moved, forms  a  point  dividing  the 
head  of  the  lake  into  two  small 
bays.  It  has  a  lumpy  surface,  with 
a  dark  bluish-grey  color.  Small 
qtiantities  of  brown  hematite  (lim- 
onite)  and  yellow  ocher  appear  in 
joints  and  cavities,  but  they  do  not 
form  any  appreciable  portion  ot 
the  mass. 

''  The  horizontal  dimensions  of 
the  exposed  ore  are  about  500  feet 
m  every  direction,  and  its  greatest 
height  above  the  lake  is  100  feet. 
The  ground  rises  steeply  all  around 
th«  head  of  the  lake,  so  that  the  ore 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  amphi- 
theater, open  on  the  west,  or  lake 
side.  A  drift  has  been  run  at  the 
level  of  the  general  surface  of  the 
ore,  southward  into  the  hill,  and 
this  penetrates  similar  hematite 
for  250  feet,  thus  giving  a  known 
breaidth  of  750  feet  from  north  to 
south.  During  the  winter  \of  1899- 
1900,  by  taking  advantage  of  ice  on 
the  lake,  a  number  of  holes  were 
bored  in  the  bottom  along  a  north 
and  south  line,which  passed  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  point  of  ore  at  a 
distance  of  250  feet  to  the  west- 
ward. ,  On  this  line  and  abreast 
of  the  point  the  lake  had  a  depth 


of  100  feet,  including  ten  feet  of 
soft  mud,  and  at  150  feet  below  the 
bottom,  where  the  boring  ceased, 
the  drill  was  still  in  hematite,  like 
that  on  the  dry  land.  A  bore-hole 
from  the  surface  of  the  exposed 
ore  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  188 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake, 
without  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  hematite.  The  ore-mass  has 
thus  been  proven  to  have  a  con- 
tinuous depth  of  300  feet,  and  as 
this  follows  the  plane  of  the  bed- 
ding, which  is  vertical,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  depth  is  very 
much  greater.  The  general  strike 
is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pond, 
which  is  about  east  and  west.  The 
railway  approaches  the  mine  from 
the  west  along  the  foot  ot  the  hill 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake." 

It  has  been  figured  by  experts 
that  at  a  shipment  of  3,000,000 
tons  a  year  it  would  require  a  de- 
cade to  exhaust  the  ore  above 
ground  at  the  Helen  mine.  Min- 
ing men  from  Minnesota  are  tak- 
ing a  great  interest  in  the  new  ter- 
ritory. They  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  deposits  there  are  equal 
to  those  of  Minnesota. 

At  Michipicoten  harbor,  vessels 
are  loaded  with  ore  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  tons  per  hour.  Each  ore 
pocket  has  a  capacity  of  fifty  tons. 
In  all  there  are  500  feet  of  chutes, 
and  more  building. —  Scientific  Am. 


SCIENCE. 
By  J.  B.  Turner,  B.A. 


SCIENCE    TEXT    BOOKS. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  use  text  books  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  is  one  that  has  caus- 
ed a  great  deal  of  discussion  among 


those  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  matter.  For  the  present,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  some  text  book  must  be  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  our  students. 
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but  while  this  is  true,  it  must  al- 
ways be  remembered  that  text 
books  in  the  sciences  are  meant  to 
be  supplementary  to  practical 
work,  and  not  to  supersede  it.  One 
thing,  however,  with  regard  to  such 
text  books,  is  conceded  by  every- 
one and  that  it  is  that 
they  should  keep  abreast 
of  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  the  sciences  which  they  repre- 
sent. Not  only  should  they  con- 
tain the  latest  verified  facts  of  the 
science,  but  they  should  also  set 
forth  the  latest  developments  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  intended  by  this 
that  our  text  .books  should  be  un- 
dergoing continuous  revision,  but 
merely  that  they  should  keep  with- 
in measurable  distance  of  the  ad- 
vances of  the  times. 

A  glance  at  the  text  books  at 
present  in  use,  will  show  that  the 
situation  in  this  respect  could  be 
improved.  In  physics,  as  far  as 
the  senior  work  at  least  is  concern- 
ed, the  subject  has  largely  become 
mathematical.  If  this  is  the  pre- 
sent trend  of  the  study  of  physics 
then  let  the  subject  be  transferred 
to  the  mathematical  department, 
where  it  would  appear  to  properly 
belong ;  but  if  as  many  yet  believe 
physics  is  one  of  the  experiment 
sciences,  then  the  subject  should  be 
treated  from  that  standpoint. 

In  botany  the  same  text  book 
has  been  in  use  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  and  who  will  say  that  in  this 
period  great  changes  have  not  tak- 
en place  in  the  treatment  of  this 
delightful  subject?  One  has  only 
to  examine  some  recent  work  on 
the  subject  such  as  "  Bergen's 
Foundations  of  Botany,"  published 


by  Ginn  &  Co.,  to  understand  how 
great  the  changes  have  been.  As- 
pects of  botany  that  were  scarcely 
thought  of  ten  years  ago,  now  oc- 
cupy a  first  place. 

In  chemistry,  also,  much  the 
same  state  of  affairs  exist.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  present  au- 
thorized text  book  there  have  been 
not  a  few  changes  in  this  subject. 
More  and  more  chemistry  is  be- 
coming a  study  of  the  changes 
which  matter  undergoes  and  the 
causes  which  influence  these 
changes.  These  new  aspects  of  the 
subject  have  obtained  such  promin- 
ence as  to  require  recognition  in 
any  course  in  chemistry  no  matter 
how  elementary  it  may  be. 

There  has  recently  been  issued 
from  the  press  of  Edward  Arnold, 
of  London,  a  text  book  on  chem- 
istry, by  W.  A.  Shenstone,  of  CHf- 
ton  College,  which  fairly  sets  forth 
these  latest  ideas  on  the  study  of 
chemistry.  The  following  extract 
from  the  author's  preface,  is  a 
concise  statement  of  the  object  of 
the       work.  ''I       have      en- 

deavored to  provide  a  book 
which  begins  with  a  course  of  ex- 
perimental work  for  quite  young 
students,  and  develops  at  the  later 
stages  into  a  text  book  suitable 
for  those  who  are  older,  that  is, 
a  text  book  containing  fewer  facts 
than  those  written  solely  for  senior 
students,  and  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  young  workers  are  more 
carefully  kept  in  view  in  the  earlier 
and  middle  parts  than  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  books  written  for 
students  of  a  different  type."  The 
author  has  also  prepared  a  labor- 
atory companion  for  use  along 
with  the  text.     This,  in  the  opinion 
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of  the  writer,  is  an  excellent  text 
book  for  Form  IV  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  contains  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  work  of  Form 
III.  A  book  of  a  similar  nature 
but  for  advanced  students  only,  is 
one  by  Roscoe  and  Harden,  pub- 
lished by  MacMillans.  The  same 
ideas  prevail  in  this  book  as  in  the 
former  one,  and  they  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  thought  on 


this  diflficult  subject,  among  Brit- 
ish educationists. 

That  we  should  have  an  annual 
revision  of  any  of  our  text  books, 
is  for  obvious  reasons  out  of  the 
question,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  de- 
sirable in  view  of  the  important 
interest  involved  that  our  science 
text  books  be  kept  as  well  abreast 
of  the  times  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D. 


D£ATHS  FROM  VEHICLES. 

According  to  a  report  published 
by  the  Prussian  Government,  the 
number  of  persons  killed  last  year 
by  vehicles  was  21 17.  In  Berlin 
alone  103  persons  lost  their  lives  in 
this  way.  Most  of  the  people  were 
killed  by  railroads,  tramways,  auto- 
mobiles and  cycles.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  those  killed  were  children 
under  15. 
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DUST  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  PULMONARY 
TUBERCULOSIS, 

according  to  the  report  of  the  Im- 
perial Health  Office  at  Berlin,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  statistics  of  the 
patients  treated  at  the  sixty  institu- 
tions of  the  Empire  for  the  cure  of 
tuberculosis.  In  1,095  cases,  or 
more  than  the  half  of  the  2,161  per- 
sons under  consideration,  the  origin 
of  the  disease  was  alleged  to  be  due 
to  the  continuous  inhalation  of  dust 
involved  by  their  employment,  as 
follows  :  Four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  cases  from  the  effect  of  "  dust  " 
without  more  exact  designation  ; 
182  cases  from  the  effect  of  metal 
dust  ;  129  cases  from  the  effect  of 
stone,  coal  or  glass  dust  ;  n6  cases 


from  the  effect  of  wood  dust  ;  1 1 1 
cases  from  the  effect  of  wool  dust  ; 
126  cases  from  the  effect  of  various 
kinds  of  dust. 

These  facts  suggest  to  hygienists 
and  inventors  the  necessity  of  devis- 
ing dust-consumers  and  dust-pre- 
ventors  for  factories,  workshops, etc. 
This  is  a  fact  that  legislators  should 
bear  in  mind. 


THE  MORTALITY  OF  DONOTHING- 
ISM, 

according  to  insurance  statistics,  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  men  with 
serious  occupations.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  certain  occupations 
the  death  rate  is  very  high,  brewers 
and  saloon-keepers,  e.  g.,  dying 
about  twice  as  fast  as  the  average  ; 
and  butchers, workers  in  the  building 
trades,  glassworkers,  miners,  chem- 
ists and  druggists,  being  much  above 
the  average.  Yet,  take  these  and 
those  of  all  occupations  together, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  "  gentle- 
men of  leisure  "  is  the  hardest  on 
life,  reported  to  exceed  that  of  the 
average  by  132%.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent perhaps  not  great  danger  of 
an   increase   of  the  unoccupied   in 
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our  country,  as  our  restless  energy 
would  prevent  )t  if  it  were  not  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  be  busy.  The 
truth  may  be  of  service  to  the  rich, 
and  shows  that   poverty  and  even 


the  most  injurious  work  is  less  dan- 
gerous than  wealth  and  idleness. 
Time  has  a  wise  way  of  ironically 
kilHng  the  time  killer. 

American  Medicine. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  will 
send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


The  Treasury  of  American  Sacred 
Song,  selected  and  edited  by  W. 
Garrett  Horder,  Oxford  University 
Press,  London,  England. 

Usually  in  collections  of  religious 
verse  aspiration  is  abundant  and 
inspiration  not  so  easily  discovered. 
But  the  patient  searcher,  wearied 
with  the  dead  forms  of  poetry  and 
enamoured  of  its  living  spirit,  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  this  volume. 
The  perfect  blending  of  poetic  art 
with  religious  feeUng  is  to  be  found 
in  such  old  favorites  as  Whittier's 
"When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night 
is  falling,"  Longfellow's  "There  is  a 
Reaper  whose  name  is  Death," 
Emerson's  matchless  "Thenody," 
consoler  of  how  many  sorrowful 
souls,  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis," 
Holmes'  "Chambered  Nautilus" 
Mrs.  Howe's  **Battle  Hymn," 
Lowell's  "Present  Crisis,"  Wait 
Whitman's  "Last  Invocation,"  and 
John  Burrough's  "Serene  I  fold  my 
hands  and  wait."  But  there  are 
many  other  poems  less  known 
deserving  perhaps  of  equal  fame, 
such  for  instance,  as  John  B.  Tabb's 
"Alter  Ego :" 

"Thou  art  to  me  as  is  the  sea 

Unto  the  shell  ; 
A  life  whereof  I  breath,  a  love 
Wherein  I  dwell" 

Or  Emily  Dickinson's  "The  Fold 
of  Death  :" 

"There  ih  the  stillest  uij^ht, 
Thine  the  secureiil  fold  : 


Too  near  thou  art  for  seeking  thee, 
Too  tender  to  be  told." 


Or  Mrs. 
Mask  :" 


Whitney's  "Behind  the 


"Behind  grey  hairs  and  furrow'd  brow, 
And  wither'd  look  that  life  puts  on, 
Each,  as  he  wears  it  comes  to  know 
How  the  child  hides,  and  is  not  gone. 

For  while  the  inexorable  years 

To  sadden'd  features  fix  their  mold, 

Beneath  the  work  of  time  and  tears 
Waits  something  that  will  not  grow  old.' 

Or  this  unerring  shaft  from^E*  JR. 
Sills'  "The  Fool's  Prayer  :" 

*'  'Tis  not  by  guilt  the  onward  sweep 

Of  truth  and  right,  O  Lord,  we  stay  ; 
'Tis  by  our  follies  that  so  long 

We  hold  the  earth  from  heaven  away," 

Or  Helen  Gray  Cone's  "The 
Torch  Race,"  or  Emma  Lazarus' 
"The  Gifts,"  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  poem  in  the  collection, 
with  the  exception  of  Edith 
Thomas'  "The  Quiet  Pilgrim,"  or 
Alice  Brown's  "In  Extremis."  The 
poems  have  been  chosen  with  care 
and  good  taste,  and  although  there 
are  in  this,  as  in  all  authologies  of 
the  sort,  occasional  examples  of 
religious  platitudes  smoothly  rhymed 
the  devout  lover  of  poetry  is  not 
disappointed.  How  intimately  ap- 
pealing is  this  question  of  W,  D. 
Howell's  "What  Shall  it  P;rofit  ?" 


'If  I  lay  waste  and  wither  up  with  doubt 
The  blessed  fields  of  heaven  where  once 
my  faith, 
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Possessed  itself  serenely  safe  from  death; 

If  I  deny  the  thing's  past  finding  out  ; 
Or  if  I  orphan  my  soul  of  One 

That  seemed   a  Father  and  make  void 
the  place 
Within  me  where  He  dealt  in  power  and 
grace, 
What  do  I  gain  by  that  I  have  undone? 


Instructions  for  the  Prevention  of 
Malarial  Fever,  for  the  use  of  resi- 
dents in  Malarious  Places.  Price 
2s.  University  Press  of  Liverpool. 
By  Major  R.  Ross,  F.R.C.S., 
D.P.H.,  F.R.S. 


Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition 
to  Sierra  Leone,  i8go.  By  Ronald 
Ross,  D.P.H.,  M.R.C.S.,  H.  E. 
Annett,  M.B.,  D  P.H.,  and  E.  E. 
Austen.  Being  a  full  account  of  the 
first  expedition  of  the  school,  and 
containing  besides  much  matter  re- 
lating to  the  parasites  of  malaria,  to 
the  gnats  which  carry  them,  and 
embodying  some  previous  obser- 
vations of  Major  Ross  in  India. 
Illustrated  by  four  maps  and  five 
full-page  collotypes.  Quarto.  Price 
los.  6d.  University  Press  of  Liver- 
pool. 

NOTE.— As  only  a  few  copies  of  this  important 
work  are  left  in  stock,  and  as  the  plates  cannot 
be  renewed,  the  price  of  the  remaining  copies 
has  been  raised  to  two  guineas. 


Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition 
to  Nigeria  (1900).  by  H.  E.  An- 
nett, M.D.,  D.P.H.,  J.  Everett  But- 
ton, M.?>.,  B.Ch.,  and  J.  H.  Elliott, 
M.D.  Part  I.  Malarial  Fever,etc. 
Price  7s  6d.  University  Press  of 
Liveopool. 


Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition 
to  Nigeria  (igoo).  By  the  same 
authors.  Part  II.  Fiiariasis 
Price  los  6d. 

First  Progress  Report  of  the 
Campaign  Against  Mosquitoes  in 
Sierra  Leone  (1901).  By  Major  R. 
Ross,  F.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.S. 
Price  IS.  University  Press  of 
Liverpool. 


Mosquito  Brigades,  and  How  to 
Organize  Them.  By  Major  R. 
Ross,  F.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  F.R.S  A 
campaign  against  mosquitoes.  8°. 
Price  3s.  George  Philip  &  Son,  32 
Fleet  Street,  London. 

Report  of  the  Yellow  Fever  Ex- 
pediton  to  Para  (1900).  By  H.  E. 
Durham,  M.D.,  and  the  late  Walter 
Myers,  M.B.  (Dr.  Myers  died  of 
Yellow  Fever  whilst  serving  on  this 
expedition.)  Price  los.  6d.  Uni- 
versity Press  of  Liverpool. 

Malaria  and  Mosquitoes.  A  dis- 
course delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain  by  Major  R. 
Ross,  D.P.H.,  M.R.C.S.,  1900. 
(Printed  by  permission  of  the  Insti- 
tution), giving  a  full  history  of  the 
solution  of  the  malaria  problem. 

Notes  on  Sanitary  Conditions 
obtained  in  Para,  by  The  Yellow 
Fever  Expedition. 

These  important  publications, 
which  may  be  had,  (except  "Mos- 
quito Brigades")  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  school,  show  how 
great  a  work  has  already  been  done 
by  the  founders  of  the  Institution, 
and  the  men  who  have  pursued  the 
researches  of  which  these  publica- 
tions give  some  account.  Life  and 
health  in  distant  parts  of  the  Empire 
or  the  world  are  safer  because  of 
the  work  of  the  Liverpool  School. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  Hall  of 
Residence  in  connection  with  the 
School  has  recently  been  opened 
free  of  debt. 

A  first  book  of  modern  Geo- 
graphy; founded  on  the  geographies 
edited  by  Messrs.  Tarr  and  Mc- 
Murray,  revised  and  adapted  for 
Canadian  Schools  by  W.  A.  Camp- 
bel;  George  N.  Morang  and  Com- 
pany, Toronto.  We  read  this  first 
book  of  Geography  with  much 
pleasure.        The     geographies      of 
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Messrs  Tarr  and  McMurray  we 
had  received  a  short  time  before. 
The  connection  between  the  two  is 
quite  obvious  and  Mr.  Campbell 
very  frankly  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtness.  It  is  our  opinion  that  he 
has  improved  on  his  original  in 
several  important  particulars.  We 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement, 
with  the  teachers  in  Canada  if  the 
review  questions  were  omitted. 
The  good  teachers  will  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  questions,  the  life- 
less teachers  will  become 
more  lifeless  by  using  them.  The 
firm  of  George  M.  Morang  and 
Company  is  deserving  of  very 
high  praise  for  the  public  spirited 
effort  they  are  making  to  place 
within  the  reach  of  our  teachers 
first  class  text  books. 


The  Training  of  Teachers  and 
Methods  of  Instruction  : — By  S.  S. 
Laurie,  A.  M.,  LL.D.,  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  University  Press,  6s., 
Professor  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  a 
great  authority  on  education  has 
done  well  to  publish  his  selected 
papers  on  "  The  Training  of 
Teachers  and  the  Methods  of  In- 
struction. "  S.  S.  Laurie  believes 
that  educators  can  change  the  face 
of  the  world  and  under  this  convic- 
tion, the  writer  throws  his  strong 
personality  into  every  one  of  the 
papers.  He  sets  before  his  readers 
a  high  ideal  of  teachers  work.  "If 
the  teacher  can  be  led  to  rise  to  the 
full  conception  of  his  task,  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  in  truth  one  of 
the  great  moral  forces  of  society, 
one  of  the  conservators  of  civil- 
ization, he  will  be  among  the  first 
to  resist  all  attempts  to  di- 
vorce his  daily  work  from  the 
ethical  and  religious  li'^e  of  his 
time."  S.  S.  Laurie  has  had 
special  advantages  to  judge  of  the 
trend  of  modern  methods  of  training 
teachers  of  late  years,  as  he  has 
been  Xhe  secretary  and  advisor  of 
the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.    "We  prefer," 


he  says,  "university  institutions  for 
the  training  of  every  grade  of 
teacher  to  specialised  training 
colleges,  simply  because  they  are 
not  specialised."  "There  is,  m 
truth,  a  radical  error  in  the  con- 
ception of  an  exclusive  seminary 
for  the  education  of  members  of  a 
profession.  Teachers,  least  of  all, 
should  be  set  apart  from  their  fel- 
low citizens  prematurely.  They 
should  breathe  the  invigorating  air 
of  an  institution  where  all  manner 
of  men  meet."  These  papers 
are  of  special  interest  and  value  to 
teachers  in  charge  of  classes  in  nor- 
mal schools  and  inspectors  and 
head  masters.  All  teachers  will  be 
benefited  by  reading  them  if  for 
only  the  high  ideal,  the  proper  ideal 
which  Dr.  Laurie  has  of  the  teachers' 
office  and  therefore  of  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

No  one  can  read  these  papers 
without  feeling  that  he  is  lifted 
above  the  utilitarian,  the  mere 
bread  and  butter  system  of  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Laurie  never  lets  his 
reader  forget  that  the  chief  end  of 
education  is  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. It  is  not  only  to  illumine 
the  mind,  but  also  to  purify  the 
heart  and  elevate  the  soul. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY. 
W.  L.  Goodwin,  DS.  C.  (Edin),  School  of  Mining,  Kingston. 


In  looking  over  the  smaller  text 
books  of  chemistry  one  is  struck 
with  the  large  amount  of  space  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  the  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  atomic 
theory  in  the  presentation  of  the 
subject.  This  is  usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
chemistry  and  of  the  very  idea  of 
the  chemical  change.  Dalton  was 
led  to  the  chemical  atomic  theory 
by  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  mul- 
tiple proportions  but  nowada3'S 
chemical  students  for  the  most 
part  discover  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  by  means  of  the 
atomic  theory  !  It  would  seem 
advisable  to  return  to  Dalton's 
way.  So  persistently  and,  it  would 
seem,  generally,  is  the  cart  put  be- 
fore the  horse  in  this  respect,  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  not  uncommon 
belief  among  junior  students  that 
if  the  atomic  theory  is  rejected  the 
laws  of  combination  go  with  it. 
There  would  be  a  general  smash  ! 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  the 
laws  of  combination  from  this 
point  of  view,  so  as  to  reassure 
ourselves.       The     law  of  Definite 

*This   statement    does   not 


Composition  or  Fixed  Propor- 
tions is  a  statement  of  the  discov- 
ery that  any  particular  compound 
is  always  composed  of  the  same 
elements  in  the  same  proportions. 
F«.»r  exiirnple,  calcium  carbonate  :'s 
never  found  to  vary  materially 
tr(;m  the  following  composition : — 
Calcium,  40  per  cent.;  carbon,  12 
per  cent. ;  oxygen,  48  per  ,  cent. 
This  is  a  deduction  from  innumer- 
able analyses  and  is  evidently  as 
independent  of  the  atomic  or  any- 
other  theory,  as  observations,  Hke 
tl:c  rismg  of  the  sun,  or  the  melt- 
ing point  of  ice.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  distinct  chemical 
compounds  are  known,  ancl  with- 
out exception  they  have  this  con- 
stancy of  composition.'*'  The  law  of 
Multiple  Proportions  was  discov- 
ered by  [gmh  ."^alton  in  1802  l-y 
investigation  of  olefiant  gas  and 
marsh  ga>.  It  was  obvious  from 
the  o.pcrm'ents  which  he  made 
upon  then^  that  the  constituents 
of  both  were  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  nothing  else.  He  found  fur- 
ther tliat,  if  we  reckon  the  carbon 
in  each  the  same,  then  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  (marsh  gas)  contains 

cover   isomorphous  mixtures. 
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exactly  twice  as  much  hydrogen  as 
defiant  gas  does.    This  determin- 
ed him  to  state  the  ratios  of  these 
constituents    in    numbers,   and   to 
consider  the  olefiant  gas  as  a  com- 
pound of  one  atom  of  carbon  and 
one    atom    of   liydrogen  ;   and    cyr- 
buretted  hydrogen  of  one  atom  of 
carbon  and  two  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen,  &c.       This  is  Dalton's  own 
account  of  his   discovery,   and   of 
the  theory  founded  on   it.   as  re- 
ported     by      Professor    Thomas 
Thompson,    who    writes*  : —  "  In 
the  year  1804,  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, I  spent  a  day  or  two  at  Man- 
chester, and  was   much  with  Mr. 
Dakon.     At  that  time  he  exolain- 
ed   to   me  his   notions   respecting 
the     composition     of    bodies.       I 
wrote  down  at    the  time  the  opin- 
ions which  he  offered,  and  the  fol- 
lowing  account  is    taken   literally 
from    my   journal    of   that    date." 
This  is  the  account  quoted  from. 
If  the  historical  order  is  taken  in 
teaching  this  part  of  chemistry,  it 
requires  that  before  the  theory  is 
mentioned  some  calculation  or  cal- 
culations analogous  to  that  men- 
tioned by  Dalton  should  be  made 
to  place  the  law  clearly  before  the 
student.     The  atomic  theory  was 
deduced    by    Dalton   not    merely 
from  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions, but,  as  is  seen  from  a  careful 
examination  of  his  own  statement 
to  Thompson,  from  the  wider  law 
of     Reciprocal     Proportions,    the 
statement  of  which  can  at  once  be 
recognized    as   the   generalization 
which  the  atomic  theory  attempts 
to  explain.     The  usual   statement 
of  this  law  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
If  two   elements  combine   in   the 
proportions  A  to  B,  and  if  the  first 

'History   of   Cbemlitry,    Vol   II,    p.   2S9. 


combines  with  a  third  in  the  pro- 
portion of  A  to  C,  then  the  com- 
pounds of  the  second  and  third 
will  be  found  to  be  in  the  propor- 
tions mB  to  nC,  where  m  and  n 
are  small  rational  numbers.,  But 
a  statement  Hke  this  makes  very 
little  impression  on  a  beginner  un- 
less it  is  followed  up  somewhat  in 
this  way  : — 

The  composition  of  litharge  is: — 
lead,  100  parts  by  weight  ;  oxygen, 
7.8  parts  by  weight,  and  of  lead 
chloride: — lead,  100  parts  by  weight; 
chlorine,  34.3  parts  by  weight. 
When  the  compounds  of  chlorine 
and  'oxygen  are  analysed  it  is 
found  that  the  elements  are  in  the 
following  proportions  by  weight  : 
Chlorine  monoxide  : —  Chlorine, 
34.3;  oxygen,  7.8. 

Chlorine   textroxide  : —  Chlorine, 
34.3;  4x7.8. 

In  fact  there  is-  no  known  com- 
pound of  lead  and  oxygen,  of  lead 
and  chlorine,  of  chlorine  and  oxy- 
gen, or  of  lead,  oxygen,  and 
chlorine,  the  composition  of  which 
cannot  be  expressed  by  these  three 
numbers  or  by  small  multiples  of 
them.  A  fourth  element  may  be 
taken  in,  and  the  same  law  is 
found  to  hold ;  and  so  on  until  all 
the  elements  are  included.  It  thus 
appears  that,  taking  a  certain 
weight  of  one  of  the  elements  as 
a  starting  point,  a  certain  fixed 
weight  can  be  found  for  each  of 
the  others,  and  that  all  compounds 
are  in  the  proportions  of  these 
fixed  weights  or  of  small  whole 
multiples  of  them.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  these  fixed  weights 
or  as  they  were  formerly  and  per- 
haps more  logically  called,  propor- 
tionate numbers,  are  properties  of 
the  elements,  and  independent  of 
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any  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
matter.  From  the  fact  that  in  most 
cases  pairs  of  elements  combine  in 
several  proportions  (in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  multipje  propor- 
tions) it  is  plain  that  for  each  ele- 
ment there  is  a  choice  amon^  sev- 
eral numbers  (as  8  and  i6  for  oxy- 
gen), any  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  its  proportionate  number. 
But  a  set  of  these  numbers  has 
been  found  to  be  related  in  a  uni- 
form way  to  certain  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  elements  and  their 
compounds ;  for  example,  to  the 
specific  heats  of  the  solid  elements, 
and  to  the  gas  densities  of  com- 
pounds. The  final  section  of  these 
numbers  is  also  seen  to  be  in- 
dependent of  theory.  It  is 
in  fact  simply  an  agreement 
among  chemists  to  choose  from 
the  several  numbers  available  for 
each  element  that  which  conforms 


with  the  uniform  relations  already 
mentioned.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  the  atomic 
theory  stands  or  falls — these  rela- 
tions are  unaffected.  For  exam- 
ple, the  numbers  called  atomic 
weights  (the  proportionate  weights 
mentioned  above)  when  multiplied 
by  the  corresponding  specific  heats 
of  the  elements  will  give  a  con- 
stant product  of  about  6.5,  whether 
atoms  exist  or  not ;  and,  moreover, 
if  the  theory  is  shown  to  be  false 
or  insufficient,  these  numbers  can 
still  be  used  as  the  basis  of  chemi- 
cal formulas  and  equations. 

It  is  thus,  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  mischievous  to  introduce  the 
atomic  theory  into  the  teaching  of 
chemistry  before  the  experimental 
meaning  of  the  combining  num- 
bers has  become  quite  familiar  to 
the  students. 


SCHOOLS  OF  COMMERCE. 
By  David  Hoskins,  C.A. 


The  High  School  of  Commerce, 
which  has  just  been  founded  as  a 
part  of  the  PubHc  School  system 
of  New  York,  is  greeted  as  the 
first  of  its  kind^a  free  public  high 
school  of  commerce — in  America. 
We  must  not,  however,  regard  it 
as  the  first  in  the  world.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says  that  there  are 
many  State  schools  of  commerce, 
as  also  of  industry,  in  other  lands, 
while  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
institutions  is  an  old  one,  having 
existed  in  this  country  for  many 
years  and  in  others  for  genera- 
tions.     Probably     the     first     real 


school  of  commerce  was  the  "Aula 
do  Commercio,".  founded  in  Lis- 
bon in  1759.  Ten  years  later  the 
first  in  Germany  was  founded  by 
J.  G.  Busch,  and  was  conducted 
by  him  until  his  death,  in  1799. 
The  first  in  France  was  organized 
in  Paris  in  1820,  and  it  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1868,  and  has  since 
that  date  been  known  as  the 
High  School  of  Commerce.  Swit- 
erland  followed  the  example  of 
Zurich  in  1827,  Belgium  in  1837' 
and  Austria  in  1856.  In  the  United 
States  so-called  business   colleges 
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had  their  rise  about  1840,  while  in 
late  years — as  in  New  York  .Uni- 
versity in  1899 — schools  of  com- 
merce, finance,  and  accounts  have 
been  organized  as  legitimate  uni- 
versity departments. 

All  these,  however,  were  private 
or  corporate  undertakings.  Only 
in  recent  years  have  commercial 
schools  been  organized  under 
State  auspices.  We  remember  the 
noteworthy  showing  made  by  Ger- 
man commercial  schools  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876,  at 
Philadelphia,  which  gave  a  vast 
impetus  to  similar  work  through- 
out the  world.  Yet  the  schools 
represented  there  were  all  pri- 
vate, or  at  most  municipal,  insti- 
tutions. As  late  as  ten  years  ago 
only  one  school  of  commerce  was 
maintained  by  the  German  Imperi- 
al Government,  and  only  twenty- 
three  were  maintained  by  munici- 
palities in  that  country,  against 
eleven  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
twenty  by  mercantile  guilds,  and 
no  by  private  corporations  and 
individuals.  The  Government 
granted  subsidies,  however  to  fif- 
ty-four of  them.  In  France  there 
are  numerous  commercial  schools, 
both  elementary  and  high,  under 
State  control  or  subsidv.  Since 
about  a  dozen  years  ago  practical- 
ly all  the  commercial  high  schools 
of  France  have  become  State  in- 
stitutions, or  at  least  have  receiv- 
ed State  recognition,  so  that  their 
students  are  partially  exempted 
from  the  militarv  conscription  and 
are  made  eligible  to  consular  and 
diplomatic  appointments.  Switzer- 
land has  between  fifty  and  sixty 
State  su!)sidized  schools  of  com- 
merce, chiefly  dating  from  or  since 
1891.       lk*Ig:ium  has  a     veritable 


commercial  university  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Commerce  at  Antwerp, 
the  three  \  ears'  students  ot  whi' h 
have  since  1897  been  eHgible  to 
consular  appointments ;  and  the 
Government  is  now  introducing 
commercial  education  into  the 
common  Public  Schools.  Austria's 
system  of  commercial  schools  was 
reorganized  under  State  direction 
in  1888.  Sweden  has  only  private 
schools  of  commerce.  Norway  has 
some  municipal  ones,  Denmark 
has  private  ones  aided  with  small 
State  subsidies ;  Holland  has  one 
partly  subsidized  by  the  State  and 
one  maintained  by  the  municipal- 
ity of  Amsterdam.  Italy  has  one 
subsidized  by  the  State,  and  ja- 
pan has  one  fine  State  school  of 
commerce  at  Tokio. 

In  the  United  States,  as  we 
have  said,  private  "  business  col- 
leges "  are  nunferous,  more  fhan 
five  hundred  of  them  being  offi- 
cially reported.  Ihese  range  from 
mere  schools  oPpenmanship  and 
bookkeeping  up  to  .such  fine  de- 
gree granting  institutions  as  those 
of  the  New  York  University,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  leading  universities  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  land.  There  has 
in  recent  years'  largely  to  afford 
preparation  for  these  university 
schools,  been  a  considerable  de- 
velopment and  extension  of  com- 
mercial instruction  in  -the  Public 
Schools.  And  now  the  radical 
"  new  departure  " — for  this  coun- 
try— is  made  in  i\ew  York  of  es- 
tabHshing  as  part  of  the  Public 
School  system  a  high  school  of 
commerce.  It  is  in  all  respects 
an  interesting  experiment. 

Turning  to  Canada  we  may  ob- 
serve   that   bookkeeping    had    for 
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many  years  been  more  or  less  pre- 
fiinctorily  taught  in  the  High 
Schools  of  Ontario,  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  commercial  cours- 
es in  connection  with  Public 
Schools  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
the  province.  Private  enterprise 
(dating  from  i860,  or  thereabout, 
when  the  British-American,  Busi- 
ness College  of  Toronto  was  es- 
tablished) has  done  more  for  com- 
mercial education  in  Canada  than 
Governmental  initiative,  and  it  is 
liieresting  to  note  the  evolution 
of  the  "  commercial  college  "  of 
that  day  into  the  business  school 
of  to-day.  Several  of  the  more 
prominent  business  colleges  (in-, 
eluding  Upper  Canada  College) 
are  in  affiliation  with  the  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants  of  On- 
tario, for  examination  purposes, 
the  instruction  in  accountancy  be- 
ing given  by  a  certified  member  of 
the  institute.  There  was,  too, 
founded  in  1897,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  McCullough,  of  Ham- 
ilton, an  independent  examining 
body,  known  as  the  Business  Edu- 
cators' Association  of  Canada,  to 
whose  periodical  examinations  flie 
commercial  and  shorthand  pupils 
of  the  various  affiliated  business 
schools  submit  themselves.  J^ocal 
certificates  have  been  waived'  and 
in  lieu  thereof  the  graduates  re- 
ceive the  certificates  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Business  colleges  m  On- 
tario, New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia,  are  included  in  the  mem- 
bership. A  properly  qualified 
board  of  examiners,  elected  annu- 
ally, with  an  outside  man  as  regis- 
trar, constitutes  the  machinery  of 
the  examination  system,  and  the 
tests  are,  keeping  in  view  the  lim- 
ited   time   spent    on  a    course,  suf- 


ficiently searching,  judging  by  the 
percentage  of  those  who  fail.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  more  progres- 
sive among  business  college  men 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Canadian  commercial 
schools,  to  discard  the  American 
texts  used  in  so  many  of  them, 
and  to  lengthen  the  period  of  at- 
tendance therein.  In  passing  it 
may.be  remarked  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  go  farther  and  fare 
worse  than  follow  the  example  of 
one  or  two  European  couritries 
and  subsidize  a  few  of  the  better 
private  commercial  schools  of  the 
provinces.  Early  in  the  year 
1901,  a  corporation  was  formed 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  more 
systematically  and  effectually  car- 
ry on  the  work  of  commercial  edu- 
cation in  Ontario,  and  to  furnish 
business  schools  with  texts  suited 
to  Canadian  needs. 

If  Canada  is  to  fittingly  play  heT 
part  in  the  international  trade  con- 
test, her  young  men  must  be  ade- 
quately trained  for  commercial 
pursuits.  "  Those,"  as  Lord  Sahs- 
bury  says'  "  responsible  for  com- 
mercial education  must  not  be 
afraid  of  the  word  '  utilitarian  '." 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that 
the  Provivncial  University  has 
caught  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  course  in  commerce, 
the  success  of  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of 
the  step.  But  it  is  high  time  that 
those  amongst  us  whose  means  are 
greater  than  their  pubhc  spirit 
(with  a  rare  exception  or  two) 
awakened  to  the  onoori  unities  and 
"nlities  of  the  times.  The 
example     of     France     and     other 
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European  countries  could,  with 
great  advantage  to  Canada,  be  Tbl 
lowed  here  by  the  awarding  of 
travelling  scholarship  in  com- 
merce to  young  men  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  com- 
mercial studies.  (We  would  inter- 
ject here  this  suggestion,  that  a 
travelling  scholarships  open  to  the 
pupils  of  busmess  colleges  of  the 
Dominion  would  do  more  to  de- 
velop breadth  in  tTiem  than  tons 
of  criticism,  more  or  less  illy- 
based.) 

Just  now  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion are  visiting  the  West  Indies 
to  enquire  into  trade  conditions. 
In  this,  these  gentlemen  exhibit 
commendable  foresight.  Consid- 
er the  accruing  advantages  to  the 
Dominion,  if  from  each  university, 
banking  corporation,  and  metro- 
politan board  of  trade,  a  well- 
qualified  observer  speaking  the 
language  of  the  country  he  jour- 
neyed to,  were  to  have  means  and 


leisure  to  study  the  economic,  fis- 
cal and  trade  conditions  of  that 
land  I 

Canada  is  not  alone  agricultur- 
al; her  resources  and  her  position 
make  her  commercial  also.  Three 
iiundred  and  eighty-one  milHons 
of  dollars  indicate  the  volume  of 
the  export  and  import  of  our  peo- 
ple last  year.  If  barely  six  mil- 
lion of  people  are  responsible  tor 
these  large  figures'  what  may  not 
Canadians  trained  in  the  science  of 
commerce  as  Germans  are  trained, 
accomplish  in  a  few  years  ? 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  the 
total  annual  attendance  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  about 
2,500,  although,  perhaps  not  more 
than  1,800  could  be  found  in 
these  schools  at  any  one  time. 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
have  about  600  and  800  respect- 
ively, Manitoba  350  or  400,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  400,  Quebec  TexcUis- 
ive  of  Catholic  commercial  acade- 
mies) about  1,200. 


CURRE>JT    PROBLEMS   IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


By  Prof.  John  Dewey. 


A  slight  amount  of  social  phil- 
osophy and  social  insight  reveals 
two  principles  continuously  at 
work  in  all  human  institutions :  one 
is  toward  specialization  and  con- 
sequent isolation,  the  other  to- 
ward connection  and  interaction. 
In  the  life  of  the  nation  we  see 
first  a  movement  toward  separa- 
tion, toward  marking  ofi^  our  own 
life  as  a  people  as  definitely  as 
possible  to  avoid  its  submerpfence, 
to  secure  for  it  an  individualitv  of 
its  own.    Commercially  we  pursue 


a  policy  of  protection :  in  interna- 
tional relations  one  of  having  to 
do  as  little  as  possible  with  other 
nationalities.  That  tendency  ex- 
hausts itself  and  the  pendulum 
swings  in  another  direction.  Re- 
ciprocity, the  broadening  ~of  our 
business  life  through  increased 
contacts  and  wider  exchange  be- 
comes the  commercial  watchword. 
Expansion,  taking  our  pface  in  the 
sisterhood  of  nations,  making  our- 
selves recognized  as  a  world-pow- 
er, becomes  the  formula  for  inter- 
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national  politics.  Science  shows 
the  same  rhythm  in  its  develop- 
ment. A  period  of  specialization — • 
of  relative  isolation — secures  to 
each  set  of  natural  phenomena  d 
chance  to  develop  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  being  lost  in,  or 
obscured  by  generalities  or  a  mass 
of  details.  But  the  time -comes 
when  the  limit  of  movement  in 
this  direction  is  reached,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  devote  ourselves 
to  tracing  the  threads  of  connec- 
tion which  unite  the  different  spe- 
cialized branches  into  a  coherent 
and  consecutive  whole.  At  pres- 
ent the  most  active  sciences  seem 
to  be  spelled  with  a  hyphen ;  it  is 
astro-physics,  stereo-chemistry, 
psycho-physics,  and  so  on. 

This  is  not  a  movement  ^^ 
bHnd  action  and  reaction  One 
tendency  is  the  necessary  tomiole- 
tion  of  the  other.  A  certain  de- 
gree of  isolation  or  detachment  is 
required  to  secure  the  unhindered 
and  mature  development  of  any 
group  of  forces.  1 1  is  necessary  in 
order  to  master  them  in  their 
practical  workings.  We  have  tj 
divide  to  conquer.  But  when  the 
proper  degree  of  individualization 
is  reached,  we  need  to  bring  one 
thing  to  bear  upon  another  in  or- 
der to  realize  upon  the  benefits 
which  may  be  derived  from  the 
period  of  isolation.  The  sol*^  ob- 
ject of  the  separation  is  to  serv<? 
as  a  means  to  the  end  of  more  ef- 
fective interaction. 

Now  as  to  the  bearings  of  thi<5 
abstract  piece  of  philosopny  upon 
our  school  problems.  The  school 
system  is  a  historic  evolution  It 
has  a  tradition  and  ^  movemenf 
of  its  own.  Its  roots  run  back  in- 
to the  past  and  may     be  traced 


through  the  sfrata  "ot  the  succes 
sive  centuries.  It  has  an  inaepend- 
ence,  a  dignity  of  its  own  pom- 
parable  to  that  of  any  other  in- 
stitution. In  this  twenty-five-hun- 
dred-year-old development  it  .'has, 
of  necessity,  taken  on  'its  indivi- 
duaUty  at  the  expense"  of  a  cer- 
tain isolation.  Only  through  this 
isolation  has  it  been  disentangled 
from  absorption  in  other  institu- 
tions :  the  family,  the  Government, 
the  Church,  and  so  on.  This  de- 
tachment has  been  a  necessity  in 
order  that  it  might  become  a  true 
division  of  labor  and  thus  perform 
most  efficiently  the  service  requir- 
ed of  it. 

But  there  are  disadvantages^  as 
well  as  advantages.  Attention  has 
come  to  be  concentrated  upon  tl""^ 
affairs  of  the  school  system  as  'f 
they  concerned  simply  the  system 
itself,  and  had  only  a  very  indirect 
reference  to  other  social  institu- 
tions. The  school  teacher  often 
resents  reference  to  outside  con- 
tacts and  considerations  as  if  thev 
were  indeed  outside — simply  in- 
terferences. There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  last  two  centuries  much 
more  thought  and  energy  have 
been  devoted  to  shaping  the  school 
system  into  an  effective  mechan- 
ism within  itself  than  to  securing' 
its  due  interaction  with  family 
life,  the  Church,  commerce,  or 
political  institutions. 

But,  having  secured  this  fairlv 
adequate  and  efficient  machine,  the 
question  which  is  coming:  mor-.^ 
and  more  to  the  front  is :  What 
shall  we  do  with  it  ?  .  How  shall 
we  secure  from  it  the  services,  th^ 
fruits,  which  alone  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  money,  time,  and  thought 
in  building  up  the  machine  ? 
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It  is  at  this  point  that  particular 
conflicts  and  problems  begin  to 
show  themselves.  The  contempor- 
ary demands — the  demands  that 
are  made  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
the  proper  interaction  of  the 
school — are  one  thing;  the  de- 
mands that  arise  out  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  school  system  consid- 
ered as  an  independent  historical 
institution  are  another.  Ever\^ 
teacher  has  to  work  at  detailed 
problems  which  arise  out  of  this 
conflict,  whether  he  is  aware  ot 
its  existence  or  not,  and  he  i^ 
harassed  by  friction  that  arises  in 
the  conflict  of  these  two  great  so- 
cial forces.  Men  divide  along- 
these  lines.  We  find  one  jfroup 
instinctively  rather  than  conscious- 
Iv  ranging  itself  about  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  school  sys- 
tem, and  holding  that  reforms  are 
to  be  made  along  the  line  of  im 
provement  in  its  present  work- 
ings. Others  are  clamorous  for 
more  radical  changes — the  chansf- 
rs  that  will  better  adapt  the  school 
to  contemporary  social  needs 
Needless  to  say,  each  jjroup  rep- 
resents a  necessary  and  essential 
factor  in  the  situation,  becansti 
each  stands  for  the  working  of  a 
force  which  cannot  be  eliminated. 

Let  me  now  try  to  show  how, 
out  of  this  profound  social  con- 
flict and  necessity  of  social  adjust- 
ment, the  particular  problems  arise 
Our  flrst  concern  is  with  the 
articulation  of  the  High  School 
into  the  entire  educational  svstem. 
The  High  School  look^  towards 
the  grades  on  one  side  and  toward 
the  college  on  the  other.  A/^hat 
are  the  historic  influences  which 
have  "shaped  this  intermediate  po- 
sition, and  placed  peculiar  difficul- 


ties and  responsibilities  upon  the 
secondary  school  ?  Briefly  put, 
it  is  that  the  elementary  school 
and  the  college  represent  distinct- 
ly different  forces  and  traditions  On 
the  historic  side.  The  elementary 
school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  de- 
mocratic movement  in  its  ethical 
aspects.  Prior  to  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  ele- 
mentary school  was  hardly  more 
than  a  wooden  device  for  instruc- 
ing  little  children  of  the  lower 
classes  in  some  of  the  utilities  of 
their  future  callings — the  mere 
rudiments  of  reading,  'writing  and 
number.  The  democratic  upheav- 
al took  shape  not  merely  in  a 
demand  for  political  equality,  but 
in  a  more  profound  aspiration  to- 
.  wards  an  equality  of  intellectual 
and  moral  opportunity  and  ■  ae- 
velopment.  The  significance  ot 
such  an  educational  ivriter  as 
Rousseau  is  not  measured  by  any 
particufar  improvement  lie  >ii<:i- 
gested  or  by  any  particular  ex- 
travagances he  indulged  himself  in. 
His  is  a  voice  struggling  to  ex- 
press the  necessity  of  a  tiiorough- 
going  revolution  o£  elementary 
education  to  make  it  a  factor  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment of  all — not  a  mere  device  for 
teaching  the  use  of  certain  practi- 
cal tools  to  those  sections  of  so- 
ciety before  whose  development  a 
stone  wall  was  placed.  What  Rous- 
seau as  a  writer  was  to  the  emo- 
tions of  the  France  of  his  day, 
Horace  Mann  as  a  doer  was  to 
the  practical  situation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  his  time.  He  stood 
and  stood  most  eflPectively  for 
letting  the  democratic  spirit,  in  all 
of  its  ethical  significance  into  the 
common  elementary  schools,    and 
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tor  such  a  complete  reorganization 
of  these  schools  as  would  make 
them  the  most  serviceable  pos- 
siblq  instruments  of  human  deve- 
lopment. 

In  spite  of  all  the  influences 
which  are  continually  operative  to 
Hniit  the  scope  and  range  of  ele- 
mentary education,  in  spite  of  the 
inlniences  which  would  bring  back 
a  reversion  to  the  type  of  the  lim- 
ited utilitarian  school  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  that  part  of  the 
school  system  which  stands  un- 
derneath the  high  school  repre- 
sents this  broad  democratic  move- 
ment. To  a  certain  extent,  and  in 
many  of  its  phases,  the  high  school 
is  an  outgrowth  of  exactly  the 
same  impulse.  It  has  the  same 
history  and  stands  for  the  same 
ideals ;  but  only  in  part.  It  has 
also  been  profoundly  ihaped  by 
influences  having  another  origm. 
It  represents  also  the  tradition  of 
the  learned  class.  It  maintains 
the  tradition  of  higher  culture 'as 
a  distinct  possession  of  a  certain 
class  of  society.  It  embodies  the 
ai-i'itocratic  ideal.  If  we  cast  our 
s  back,  over  historj'-  we  do  not 
vui  its  full  meaning  summed  up 
in  the  democratic  movement  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken.  We 
find  the  culture  of  the  ancient 
world  coming  down  to  us  by  a 
distinct  channel.  We  find  the 
wisdom  and  enlightenment  of  the 
past  cpnserved  and  handed  on  by 
a  distinct  class  located  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  colleges,  and  in  the 
higher  academies  which  aref  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  out- 
"  >wth  of  the  colleges.  We  find 
L  our  high  school  has  been 
quite  as  persistently  molded  and 
directed     through     the     agencies 


which  have  been  concerned  with 
keeping  alive  and  passing  on  the 
treasure  of  learning,  as  throus'h 
the  democratic  influences  which 
have  surged  up  from  below.  The 
existing  high  school,  in  a  word,  is 
the  product  of  the  meeting  of 
these  two  forces,  and  upon  it 
more  than  upon  anv  other  part 
of  the  school  system  is  placed  the 
responsibility  of  making  an  ad- 
justment. 

I  do  not  mention  the"  tradition 
of  learning  kept  up  m  the  unive-^- 
sities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
higher  schools  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  refer  to  it  as  aristocratic  for 
the  sake  of  disparaging  it.  Eter- 
nal vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty, and  external  care  and  nurture 
are  the  price  of  maintaining;  the 
precious  conquest  of  the  past — of 
preventing  a  relapse  in  Philistin- 
ism, that  combination  of  superfi- 
cial enlightenment  and  dogmatic 
crudity.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
work  of  an  aristocracy  in  the 
past,  there  would  be  but  little 
worth  conferring  upon  the  demo- 
cracy of  to-day. 

There  are  not  in  reality  two 
problems  of  articulation  for  the 
high  school — one  as  regards  the 
grades  and  the  other  as  rep^ards 
the  college.  There  is  at  bottom 
but  one  problem — that  of  adjust- 
ing the  demand  for  an  adequate 
training  of  the  masses^  of  mankind 
to  the  conservation  and  use  of 
that  higher  learning  which  is  the 
primary  and  essential  concern  of 
a  smaller  number— of  a  minority. 
Of  course,  elementary  school  and 
college  alike  are  aftected  by  the 
same  problem.  Part  of  the  work 
of  the  grades  to-day  is  precisely 
the  enrichment    of  its    traditional 
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meager  and  materialistic  curricu- 
lum with  something  of  that  spirit 
and  wealth  of  intelligence  that  are 
the  product  of  the  higher  schools. 
And  one  of  the  problems  of.  the 
college  is  precisely  to  make  Tts 
store  of  learning  more  available  to 
the  masses,  make  it  count  tor  more 
in  the  everyday  life. 

But  the  high  school  is  the  con- 
necting link  and  it  must  bear  the 
brunt.  Unless  I  am  a  talse  pro- 
phet, we  shall  soon  see  the  same 
thoughtful  attention  which  tor  the 
past  fifteen  years  has  characteriz- 
ed discussion  ot  the  reMion  ol 
high  school  and  college,  speedily, 
transferring  itseil'  over  to  the  prob- 
lem of  a  more  organic  and  vital 
relation  between  the  high  school 
and  the  grades.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  is  important  in  or- 
der that  the  democratic  move- 
ment may  not  be  abortively  ar- 
rested— in  order  that  it  may  have 
its  full  sweep.  But  it  is  equally 
important  for  the  sake  of  the  col- 
lege and  in  the  interests  of  high- 
er learning.  The  arbitrary  hiatus 
which  exists  at  present  reacts  as 
unfavorably  in  one  direction  as  in 
the  other. 

First,  it  limits  the  constitaency 
of  the  college;  it  lessens  the 
actual  numbers  of  those  who  are 
awakened  to  the  opportunities  be- 
fore them,  and  directed  towards 
the  college  doors.  Secondly,  it  re- 
stricts the  sphere  of  those  who 
sympathetically  and  vicariouslv 
feel  the  influence  of  the  college, 
and  are  thus  led  to  feel  that  what 
concerns  the  welfare  of  the  college 
is  of  direct  concern  to  them.  The 
attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
to-day  towards  the  college  is  one 
of  curiosity  displaying  itself  from 


afar  rather  than  of  immediate  in- 
terest. Indeed,  it  sometimes  wou'd 
seem  that  only  athletic  exhibitions 
form  a  direct  line  of  connection 
between  the  college  and  the  aver- 
age community  life.  In  the  third 
place  it  tends  to  erect  dams  which 
prevent  the  stream  of  teachers 
flowing  from  the  college  walls 
from  seeking  or  finding  congenial 
service  in  the  grades  and  thereby 
tends  automatically  to  perpetuate 
wliatever  narrowness  of  horizon 
or  paucity  oi  resource  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  elementary  school. 
Fourth,  it  operates  to  isolate  the 
college  in  its  working  relations  to 
life,  and  thereby  to  hinder  it  frou.» 
rendering  its  normal  service  to 
society. 

I  pass  on  now  to  the  second 
main  line  of  problems — that  hav- 
ing to  do  with  preparation  for 
college  on  one  side,  and  for  Hfe 
on  the  other.  Ultimately  this  is 
not  a  different  problem,  but  sim- 
ply another  outgrowth  of  the  same 
question.  A  few  years  ago  a  happy 
formula  was  current :  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  best  preparation  for 
college  w^as  also  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  life.  The  formula  was 
such  a  happy  one  that  if  formula 
ever  really  disposed  of  any  prac- 
tical difficulty,  there  would  be  no 
longer  any  problem  to  discuss.  But 
I  seem  to  observe  that  this  pro- 
position is  not  heard  so  frequentJy 
as  formerly;  and.  indeed,  that 
since  it  was  uttered  things  seem 
to  be  taking  their  own  course 
mvich  as  before. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  formula 
lies  in  its  ambiguity.  It  throws 
no  light  on  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  Which  is  Which  ?  Is  it 
preparation  for  college  which  sets 
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the  standard  for  preparation  for 
life,  or  is  it  preparation  for  life 
which  affords  the  proper  criterion 
of  adequate  preparation  for  col- 
lege ?  Is  the  high  school  course 
to  be  planned  primarily  with  ref- 
erence to  meeting  the  needs  ot 
those  who  go  to  college,  on  the 
assumption  that  this  will  also  serve 
best  the  needs  of  those,  who  go 
into  other  callings  in  life  ?  Or, 
shall  the  high  school  devote  its 
energies  to  preparing  all  its  mem- 
bers for  life  in  more  compreHen- 
sive  sense,  and  permit  the  college 
to  select  its  entrance  requirements 
on  the  basis  of  work  thus  done? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  this 
problem  and  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son. I  beHeve  that  there  are 
fc^rces  inherent  in  the  situation  it- 
self which  are  working  out  an  in- 
evitable solution.  Every  step  in 
the  more  rational  development  of 
both  high  school  and  college,  with- 
or.t  any  i  cference  to  their  relation- 
ships to  each  other  bring  the  two 
more  closely  together.  I  am  op- 
timistic enough  to  believe  that  w^e 
are  much  nearer  a  solution  of  this 
vexed  question  than  we  generally 
dare  beHeve.  Quite  independent 
of  any  qustion  of  entrance  re- 
quirements, or  of  ..high  school 
preparation,  the  college  is  under- 
going a  very  marked  development 
and  even  transformation,  on  its 
own  account.  I  refer  to  such  de- 
velopments within  the  college 
course  as  the  introduction  not 
only  of  the  Ph.  B.  and  B.  S.  course 
side  by  side  with  the  older  classi- 
cal courses,  but  also  to  the  for- 
ward movement  in  the  direction  of 
a  specific  group  of  commercial  and 
social  studies ;  and  to  the  tendencjr 
of  all  universities  of  broad  scope 


to  maintain  technological  schools. 
I  refer  also  to  the  tendencv  to 
adapt  the  college  work  more  and 
more  to  preparation  for  specific 
vocations  in  life.  Practically  all 
the  larger  colleges  of  the  country 
now  have  a  definite  arrangement  by 
which  at  least  one  year  of  the  un- 
dergraduate course  counts  equal- 
ly in  the  professional  course  o*t 
law,  medicine,  or  divinity  as  the 
case  may  be.  Now,  when  these 
two  movements  have  reached  tlieir 
fruition,  and  the  high  school  has 
worked  out  on  its  own  account 
the  broadening  of  its  own  curri- 
culm,  I  beHeve  we  shall  find  that 
the  high  school  and  the  college 
have  arrived  at  a  common  point. 
The  college  course  will  be  so  broad 
and  varied  that  it  will  be  entirelv 
feasible  to  take  any  judicious 
group  of  studies  from  any  well  or- 
ganized and  weH  managed  High 
school,  and  accept  them  as  pre- 
paration'for  college.  It  has  been 
the  narrowness  of  the  traditional 
college  curriculum  on  one  side  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  content  3f 
high  school  work  on  the  other 
which  have  caused  a  large  part  of 
our  mutual  embarrassments. 

I  must  run  rapidly  over  the 
problems  referred  to  under  my 
third  and  fourtfi  main  heads— 
those  having  to  do  with  adjust- 
ment to  individual  needs,  and  to 
the  social  uses  of  the  school  T 
take  it  that  these  illustrate  just 
the  same  general  principle  we  have 
been  already  discussing.  The 
school  has  a  tradition  not  only  re- 
garding its  position  in  the  educa- 
tional system  as  a  whole,  and  not 
only  as  regards  its  proper  curri- 
culum, but  also  as  regards  the  me- 
thods and  ideals  of  discipHne  and 
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administration  in    relation  ,  to  its 
students. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  these  traditions  are  out  of 
aHgnment  with  the  general  trend 
of  events  outside  the  school  walls 
— that  in  some  cases  the  discrep- 
ancy is  so  great  that  the  high 
school  tradition  cuts  abruptly 
across  this  outside  stream.  One 
of  these  influences  is  found  in  the 
tendency  equally  marked  in  the 
family,  Church,  and  State,  to  re- 
lax the  bonds  of  purely  external 
authority,  to  give  more  play  to  in- 
dividual powers,  to  require  of  the 
individual  more  personal  initiative 
and  to  exact  ot  him  a  more  per- 
sonal accountability.  There  may 
be  difference  oil  opinion  as  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  school  should 
yield  to  this  tendency,  or  should 
strive  to  counteract  it,  or  should 
endeavor  to  utilize  and  direct  it. 
There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  persistent  and  ade- 
quate study  of  the  individual  as 
regards  his  history,  environment, 
predominant  tastes  and  capacities, 
and  special  needs — and  please  note 
that  j  ^ay  needs  as  well  as  tastc>. 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any 


difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  more  careful  study  ^i 
the  effect  of  particular  school  stu- 
dies upon  the  normal  growth  oi 
the  individual,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  shall  be  made  a 
more  effective  means  of  connec- 
tion between  the  present  powers 
of  the  individual  and  his  future 
career.  Just  the  limits  of  this 
principle,  and  its  bearings  upon 
such  problems  as  the  introduction 
of  electives,  I  shall  not  take  uo. 
We  have  no  time  for  a  detailed 
discussion  of  these  disputed  points, 
As  I  have  just  indicated,  however, 
I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual has  assumed  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  require  more  positive 
consideration  and  attention  as  an 
individual,  and  a  corresponding! v 
different  mode  ot  treatment.  I 
cannot  leave  the  topic,  however, 
without  stating  that  here  also  I 
believe  the  ultimate  solution  will 
be  found,  not  along  the  line  of  me- 
chanical devices  as  to  election  or 
non-election,  but  rather  through 
the  more  continued  and  serious 
study  of  the  individual  in  both  his 
psychological  make-up  and  his  so- 
cial relations. — The  School  Review. 


To  be  continued. 


SCHOOL  VExNITILATION— II. 
Edith  M.  M.  Bendeley,  Montreal  and  London,  England. 


In  the  preceding  article  I  en- 
deavored to  explain  the  pliysiology 
of  respiration  and  to  emphasize 
the  vital  importance  of  good  ven- 
tilation, specially  in  schools.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  subject 


in  detail  and  practice,  and  to  find 
out  how  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained  with  the  minimum  of  ex 
pense.  By  following  the  initiative 
of  natural  laws,  and  using  the 
means    at  hand,  it    has    generally 
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been  found  possible  to  produce  sa- 
tisfactory results  without  ^serfous 
expenditure. 

The  function  of  ventilation  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  products  of  respira- 
tion. These  products,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  carbonic  acid  (C  O2), 
water  and  organic  particles.  In  a 
lesser  degree  it  is  also  concerned 
with  the  removal  of  the  products 
of  the  combustion  of  gas,  lamps, 
etc.,  and  also  of  the  dust  and  the 
exhalations  from  bodies  and 
clothes  not  spotlessly  clean. 

The  great  problem  of  ventila- 
tion is  to  secure  a  sufficient  inter- 
change of  air  without  perceptible 
currents  or  draughts.  Wherever 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  sub- 
ject to  changes,  movements  are 
constantly  occurring.  As  draughts 
are  objectionable  for  persons  who 
are  obliged  to  stand  or  sit  in  them, 
it  is  necessary  to  supply  fresh  air 
at  a  rate  at  which  it  will  not  be 
perceptible. 

When  a  current  of  air  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50  to  60  degrees  Fahr. 
is  moving  at  a  rate  of  one  mile  per 
hour  it  produces  no  draught.  Air 
passes  more  rapidly  through  a 
small  than  a  large  aperature,  and 
windows  or  doors  left  an  inch  or 
two  apart  produce  far  more 
draught  than  if  they  had  been  wide 
ODen. 

The  amount  of  pure  air  that  will 
be  required  to  pass  through  a 
room  in  order  that  each  person  in 
it  may  have  sufficient  to  remove 
waste  and  provide  for  renewal  of 
the  body  has  been  determined  by 
many  careful  experiments  upon 
the  air  of  prisons,  barracks,  etc., 
where  the  amount  of  fresh  air  sup- 
plied per  hour  is  exactly  known. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in 


air  is  fairly  proportionate  to  that 
of  other  respiratory  products  and 
may  therefore  be  made  a  standard. 
Outside  air  should  not  contain 
more  than  4  parts  in  10,000;  at  sea 
and  in  high  altitudes  the  amount 
is  far  less  than  in  cities.  Drs. 
Parkes  and  De  Chaumont,  after 
many  careful  experiments,  found 
that  when  the  C  O2  was  in  the 
proportion  of  .06  per  cent.  (6  parts 
in  10,000)  the  air  became  precep- 
tibly  stuffy.  To  keep  the  C  O2  at 
this  limit  they  found  that  at  least 
3000  cub.  ft.  of  pure  air  per  head 
per  hour  were  necessary.  Sick 
people  and  children  require  more 
than  this.  In  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, London,  the  space  allowed  to 
each  ordinary  patient  is  1800  cub. 
ft.  and  for  fever  patients,  2500. 
Thus  by  changing  the  air  in  the 
wards  twice  an  hour  a  maximum 
of  pirity  is  maintained.  By  allow- 
ing each  individual  1000  cub.  ft. 
c  f  space  the  air  can  be  kept  pure 
if  changed  three  times  an  hour.  Ln 
relation  to  space  it  is  important 
that  sufficient  floor  space  be  allow- 
ed. A  lofty  room  does  not  make 
up  for  deficiencies  of  that  kind. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  having 
a  room  more  than  12  ft.  high  and 
in  reckoning  cubic  dimensions  for 
the  purpose  of  ventilation,  a 
room,  however  lofty,  should  not  be 
counted  as  more  than  that  height. 
The  expired  air  from  human  be- 
ings does  not  tend  to  rise  above 
that  height  and  the  organic  matter 
accumulates  about  the  persons  of 
those  who  exhale  it. 

In  rooms  and  halls  lighted  by 
gas,  a  large  amount  of  hot  impure 
air  collects  about  the  ceiHngs.  The 
tendency  of  air  vitiated  •'by  human 
breath   to   rise   is    of   course    due 
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to  the  fact  that  it  is  warm  and 
moist.  Cold  air  being  heavier 
than  warm,  and  dry  air,  whether 
cold  or  warm,  heavier  than  damp, 
it  follows  that  in  rooms  occupied 
the  foul  air  is  found  towards  the 
middle  and  top  rather  than  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room. 

No  system  of  ventilation  is  per- 
fect that  does  not  provide  an  outlet 
as  well  as  an  inlet  for  air.  The 
relative  size  of  inlets  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  indicate  here  more  than 
the  main  principles  on  which  they 
should  be  constructed.  They 
should  bring  air  from  a  pure  source 
and  should  be  protected  from 
wind.  If  large  and  single  they 
should  bring  air  in  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  from  56  to  60  de- 
grees Fahr.,  and  should  be  placed 
about  half  way  up  the  wall.  If 
small  they  should  be  well  distribut- 
ed about  the  room.  Theoretically, 
the  floor  would  be  the  best  part 
for  the  entry  of  fresh  air,  but  in 
case  of  its  being  cold  this  would 
be  intolerable,  and  in  any  case 
some  air  is  bound  to  come  in  un- 
der doors,  etc.  Tobius  Tube  is 
much  used  in  England,  and  except 
in  extreme  weather  is  a  ver\r  ef- 
fective ventilating  apparatus.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  4-6  feet  high 
communicating  at  its  base  with  the 
external  air  through  a  grating  or 
perforated  brick.  The  air  enters 
the  room  in  an  upward  direction 
and  mixes  with  the  warmer  air, 
diffusing  itself  through  the  room. 
There  is  a  lid  which  may  be  closed 
to  a  varying  extent.  It  is  quite 
usual  to  see  two  and  even  three 
of  these  tubes  in  English  school- 
rooms and  they  are  also  often 
found    in   dwelling-houses.       An- 


other convenient  way  of  ventilat- 
ing through  the  wall  is  by  Sher- 
ingham's  valve  placed  six  feet  from 
the  floor  and  introducing  the  air 
on  the  same  principles  as  Tobius 
Tube. 

The    chimney    forms    the    best 
means  for  the  escape   of  foul  air 
if  openings  are  made  above  the  fire 
place,  and  the  fire,  together  with 
the    aspirating    action    of    winds, 
causes  a  regular  upward  current. 
When  there  is  no  fire  a  chimney 
acts   as   an   inlet    for   outside   air. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  natural 
ventilation,  i.e.,  the  introduction  of 
external    air   by    the   most   direct 
means,  is  tne  best ;  it  is  not  always, 
however,  possible.      Artificial  ven- 
tilation,   or    the    introduction    of 
fresh  warm  air,  by -mechanical  ap- 
paratus can  be  very  efficiently  car- 
ried  out  provided   the  tubes   are 
kept  clean  and  the  air  uncontamin- 
ated  with  smoke  and  dust.     Smead 
&    Dowd's    ventilating    apparatus 
gives  a  good  supply  of  warm  air 
provided  there  are  sufficient  outlets 
for  the  vitiated  air.     There  should 
always  be  several  of  these  in  the 
walls    of   school   rooms,   near   the 
ceiling.     Even     if    the    air    intro- 
duced into  the  room  is  as  warm  as 
the  air  expired  by  the  occupants 
the   dampness    of  the   respiratory 
products  inevitably  causes  them  to 
rise.     The  plan  of  having  the  out- 
lets at  the  base  of  the  wall  is  un- 
scientific and  obviously  inefficient. 
To  be  effective  such  a  method  re- 
quires many  gratings  and  a  strong 
current    of    air    always    drawing. 
This  implies  costly  and  elaborate 
apparatus.       A    very    simple    and 
easy  way  ^of  providing   an   outlet 
for  school-rooms  would  be  to  have 
a  windov^e' over  each  door  opening 
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outwards  like  a  valve..  The  cool 
currents  of  air  in  the  passages 
would  draw  out  the  warm  air  of 
the  room  without  causing  percep- 
tible draught  or  lowering  of  tem- 
perature. When  all  has  been  done 
to  provide  school-rooms  with  ade- 
quate ventilation  while  occupied, 
there  still  remains  the  need  for 
thorough  flushing  with  fresh  air 
when  vacant.  Organic  impurities 
are  always  present  in  school-rooms 
and  wherever  many  persons  con- 
gregate, and  these  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  a  thorough  draught 
blowing  through  the  room.  When 
the  external  air  is  cold  the  warm 
air  rushes  to  the  window  ii  open, 
and  a  room  may  be  thoroughly 
flushed  even  in  a  Canadian  winter 
without  causing  a  serious  drop  in 
^he  temperature.  Much  more  goes 
ut  than  comes  in,  and  the  out- 
going current  carries  with  it  the 
deleterious  matter.  In  schools  at- 
tended morning  and  afternoon  the 
doors  and  windows  should  be 
thrown  open  for  at  least  ten  min- 
utes at  midday,  and  also  when  the 
scholars  have  left.  In  crowded 
class-rooms  and  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  vacate  the  rooms  for  a 
few  minutes,  this  should  be  done 
also  in  the  midmorning  recess.  If 
the  incoming  current  of  warm  air 
is  continuous  and  sufflcient,  no 
harm  can  possibly  follow. 

By  introducing  a  system  of  per- 
fect ventilation  into  our  schools  a 
precedent  is  set  which  will  bear 
fruit  as  so  many  school  influences 
do,  in  the  homes  of  children.  'Not 
only  this,  the  pupils  themselves 
will  benefit  in  health,  and  will  grow 
to  like  airy  surroundings  and  sun- 
shine.    All  children  love  to  be  out 


of  doors.  Let  them  see  the  bles- 
sing of  pure  air  and  sunshine  in- 
troduced into  tkeir  schools,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  same 
influences  will  be  allowed  to  work 
in  the  homes.  The  taste  for  sani- 
tary surroundings  will  grow  with 
the  experience  of  their  benefit,  and 
the  homes  of  the  next  generation 
will  as  a  matter  of  course  be  purer 
and  healthier  than  those  of  the 
past. 

Dwellers  in  cities  cannot  escape 
the  ubiquitious  microbes  which 
medical  science  lells  us  we  are 
bound  to  inhale  every  day.  Im- 
munity from  their  dire  destruction 
is  only  to  be  purchased  l)y  lieaittn- 
living.  Pure  bibod  and  sound 
organs  are  the  only  armor  we  can 
have,  and  they  are  nivulnerable.  We 
cannot  eradicate  the  infectious 
diseases,  and  chief  among  them 
consumption,  immediately,  nor  yet 
while  such  great  ignorance  of'sam- 
tary  science  prevails,  but  we  can 
lessen  enormously  the  liability  to 
contract  them  by  improving  the 
constitutions  of  the  community. 

The  battle  of  physical  life  in 
which  so  many  of  the  past  and 
present  generations  have  been  laid 
low  may  be  made  certain  victory 
to  the  coming  generation  if  we  will 
but  make  the  children  healthy  and 
strong  to  resist  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  a  national  and  an  Imperial 
duty  to  try  and  shorten  the  long 
and  dismal  procession  of  funerals 
due  to  preventible  diseases.  From 
the  vast  plains  and  silent  forests  of 
the  Dominion,  from  the  wide 
South  African  veldt,  from  distant 
Australasia  the  same  cry  goes 
forth  to  the  Old  Country  for  more 
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settlers.  Emigration  agents  do 
their  best,  but  we  can,  at  least,  do 
as  much  as  they  can,  by  strenuous 
and  well  planned  efforts  to  keep 


those  we  have  out  of  the  grave, 
and  by  raising  a  healthy  race  of 
children  to  be  the  population  of 
the  future. 


CHARITY. 


Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman; 
Tho*  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang, 

To   step  aside   is   human; 
One  point   must  still  be  greatly  dark, 

The   moving  why   they   do   it; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  you  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 


Who  ma.de  the  heart,  'tis  he  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us; 
He  knows  each  chord,  its  various  tone. 

Each  spring,   its  various     bias, 
Then  at  the  balance   let's  be  muto, 

We  never  can  adjust  it; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

—Robert  Burns,   Died  July  25,   1796. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


DeUver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait 
for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt  with  doubtful 
light. 


The  Passing  of  Dufferin. 


In  the  77th  year  of  his  ag^e, 
Lord  Dufferin  was  called  to  his 
final  home.  British  subjects  in 
Canada,  have  many  good  reasons 
for  remembering  with  gratitude 
the  services  rendered  by  him  while 
he  held  the  position  of  Governor- 
General  of  British  North  America. 
Before  being  sent  to  Canada,  in 
1872,  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  held 
several  subordinate  offices  under 
the  Crown,  in  all  of  which  he  gave 
much  satisfaction.  It  was  his  lot 
to  be  Governor-General  in  Canada 
at  a  very  trying  time.  The  tur- 
moil, known  as  the  Pacific  Scan- 
dal was  in  the  early  days  of  his 
administration.  At  this  time  par- 
ty spirit  was     most  unreasonable 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  that  working  strongly, 

binds — 
Set  in  all  hghts  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


and  fierce.  Dufferin  acted  with 
fairness,  tact,  and  consumate  abil- 
ity. Though  strongly  urged,  he 
refused  to  dismiss  the  Premier. 
Sir  John  A.  MacDonald,  and  al- 
lowed the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  country  to  deal  with  the 
trouble,  a  course  which  even  his 
critics  afterwards  approved.  Good 
service  was  rendered  by  him  to  the 
Dominion  by  his  visit  to  British 
Columbia,  when  our  brethren  on 
the  Pacific  were  troubled  in  their 
minds  over  the  outlook  regarding 
their  isolation.  The  Governor- 
General  assured  our  fellow-sub- 
jects by  act  and  word,  that  we  were 
all  citizens  of  the  same  Empire, 
Knit  together  by  cords  stronger 
and  more  lasting  than  those  of 
steel.     Peace  thereafter  settled  on 
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the  Pacific  Province.  After  lead- 
ing Canada,  in  1878,  he  served  his 
Queen  and  country  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Constantinople,  and  in  In- 
dia, Italy,  and  France ;  he  filled  all 
these  onerous  posts  with  great 
ability,  and  was  rewarded  with 
brilliant  success.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  graceful  speakers  and 
writers  of  his  day;  the  mantle  of 
the  Sheridans  was^is  by  heredity. 
V\^e  all  mourned  with,  him  in  his 
financial  troubles,  and  rejoiced  to 
learn  that  there  was  no  crooked- 
ness connected  in  any  way  or  de- 
gree with  our  honored  Vieroy.  We 
bowed  the  head  with  him  in  griet 
at  the  loss  of  his  son  in  South  Af- 
rica. But  Canadians  will  choose 
to  remember  the  Marquis  of  Duf- 
ferin,  not  as  he  was  in  his  late  days 
and  time  of  sorrow,  but  as  he  was 
in  his  prime,  the  gifted  speaker, 
the  ready  writer,  the  genial  host, 
the  enthusiastic  and  patriotic  Can- 
adian. 


Educational  Report— II. 


Last  year  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  reported  in  the  dif- 
ferent reading  books.  This  year 
the  same  difficulty  appears.  The 
number  of  pupils  reported  in  First 
"Reader.  Part  I.,  is  107,908;  the 
number  in  First  Reader,  Part  II., 
69,706 ;  the  total  number  therefore 
in  the  First  Reader  during  1900 
was  177,614,  an  increase  over  1899 
of  3,172.  The  number  of  pupils 
reported  as  being  in  the  2nd 
Reader,  is  88,836.  less  by  4,240, 
than  the  number  reported  in  the 
2nd  Reader  last  year.  In  1900 
there  were   in   the   First     Reader 


177,614,  and  in  the  Second  Read- 
er, 88,836 ;  only  a  few  more  than 
half  the  number  that  are  reported 
in  the  First.  Can  any  person  of 
average  intelligence  and  ordinary 
knowledge  of  school  afifairs,  be- 
lieve that  statement  to  be  cor- 
rect? Impossible!  We  do  not 
forget  that  some  of  our  readers 
suggested  to  us,  when  writing 
about  this  same  mystery  last  year, 
that,  if  we  divided  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  First  Reader  in  two 
classes,  the  difficulty  would  disap- 
pear. We  have  all  acted  upon  the 
well-known  truth,  '*  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts  "  ; 
therefrom  the  division  does  not 
assist  us ;  because  the  scholars  in 
the  First  Reader  would  still  be  in 
the  First  Reader.  The  only  way 
we  can  explain  the  difficulty,  is 
that  many  of  the  pupils  in  the 
First  Reader  are  counted  twice. 
Thus  a  pupil  in  the  First 
Reader,  Part  I.,  is  counted 
in  the  First  Reader,  and 
then  on  being  promoted  into  Part 
II.,  same  reader,  he  is  counted 
again.  This  explanation  will 
solve  the  difficulty,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  intelHgence  of  the 
teachers,  and  especially  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  schools  ;  hence  our 
reluctance  to  suggest  or  to  accept 
it.  If  this  is  the  true  explana- 
tion, the  correction  can  easily  be 
applied,  and  next  year  we  shall  all 
tejoice  at  the  beauty  of  a  correct 
return  of  the  children  of  school 
regard  to  th^  mim^^r  of  pupils  -n 
age  in  the  First  Reader.  With 
the  other  readers,  the  noteworthv 
feature  is  that  the  number  is 
smaller  this  3^ear  in  each  than  it 
Avas  last  year.     The  largest  nuni- 
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ber  of  pupils  in  any  reader  is  found 
in  the  Third  Reader ;  more  than  ni 
the  Second,  b^  5,233.  The  number 
of  continuation  classes  is  given  as 
431,  but  the  attendance  in  these 
classes  is  not  given.     Why  ? 

The  attendance  at  our  Second- 
ary Schools  during  the  year  1900 
i?  less  by  72^7  than  in  1899.  This 
to  us  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the 
higher  life  of  the  province  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  fTie  province. 
Therefore,  every  symptom  con- 
nected with  them  should  be  most 
carefully  considered. 

Does  the  programme  of  study 
for  the  public  school  need  revi- 
sion ?  We  are  constantlv  being 
met  with  such  statements  as  these : 
My  child  is  not  going  to  college, 
and  therefore,  he  need  not  waste 
his  time  on  such  as  &c,  &c,  or 
my  boy  is  preparing  for  college, 
and  therefore  I  want  him  to  give 
all  the  time  he  can  to  learn  only 
such  branches  as  will  fit  him  for 
his  college  course.  The  source  of 
all  this  divergence  of  view,  is  the 
belief  that  the  course  of  study  best 
adapted  to  prepare  a  pupil  for  the 
course  of  study  at  college  is  not 
the  best  adapted  for  the  general 
aflfairs  of  life.  This  is  the  case  not 
only  as  regards  the  college,  but 
even  as   reeards  the  high   school. 

When  the  present  programme 
of  study  for  the  public  schools 
was  adopted,  some  years  ago,  the 
oninion  prevailed  that  the  subjects 
of  study  leading  to  a  course  at  col- 
lege were  the  best  also  to  pre- 
pare  for  oerformincr  the  Hnti^c 
of  a  citizen,  thoug^h  he  should 
never  have  opportunitv  of  entering 
college.  Is  this  the  opinion  now  ? 
Parents  who  wished  their  sons  to 


have  the  advantage  of  a  college 
career  objected  mostly  to  such 
branches  of  study  as  bookkeepmg, 
drawing  and  science,  as  then 
taught.  We  may  now  eliminate 
science;  for  the  science  branches 
of  learning  have  become  so  import- 
ant, and  especially  so  in  a  nCvV 
country  like  Canada  with  its  illimit  • 
able  resources  of  all  kinds  of  min- 
erals, that  nature  studies  are  very 
m.uch  sought  after~  in  all  our 
schools.  For  the  same  reason. 
Grawing  must  be  withdrawn,  on 
chc  j^'ound  that  it  is  necessary  in 
the  stud\  of  science.  Quite  re- 
cently in  Ontario  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  organized  a.  depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  which  book- 
keeping, of  course,  appears.  From 
tlic  above  it  is  manifest  that  the 
objections  from  the  parents'  side 
have  all  been  removed  by  exten- 
sion of  studies  at  the  colleges. 

How  does  the  case  stand  as  be- 
tween the 'public  school  and  the 
high  schoof?  We  know  of  no 
subject  which  per  se.  is  a.public 
school  subject  for  study,  and  not 
a  high  school  subject  also.  If  we 
have  made  a  mistake  in  this  .we 
shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected. 
Therefore  we  hold  strongly  the  op- 
mion  that  pupils  should  enter  the 
high  school  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
prepared  for  entrance.  In  many 
ways  boys  and  girls  can  benefit  by 
attendance  at  the  high  school  even 
if  they  never  attend  a  college.  Not 
only  the  children  lose  by  being  re- 
stricted to  the  public  schools,  but 
the  whole  country  suffers  an  im- 
mense loss  by  such  short  sighted 
policy.  These  things,  we  write 
from  the  most  intimate  personal 
knowledge  of  what  we  are  writing 
and     earnestly    beg    our     fellow 
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workers  in  the  public  schools  to 
aid  us  in  stimulating  the  children 
of  Canada,  at  least  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  a  full  high  scnooi 
course.  It  is  vain  for  Canada  to 
hope  to  hold  her  place,  or  to  get 
there,  in  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial world  unless  she  educates 
her  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
relentless  war  which  is  being  forced 
in  all  quarters. 

What  says  the  Minister's  Re- 
port about  the  attendance  of«  the 
pupils  in  the  more  advanced  classes 
in  the  pubHc  schools  ?  Last  month 
we  expressed  our  disappointment 
with  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  these  figures  regarding  the  at- 
tendance in  the  pubic  schools. 

Instead  of  177,641,  the  number 
given  in  the  Report  for  the  First 
Reader,  we  take  107,908  as  the 
least  number  in  this  Reader, 
without  repetition  of  names. 
Then  we  have  :  First  Reader 
107,908,  Second  Reader  88,836, 
Third  Reader,  94,069,  Fourth 
Reader  84,507,  Fifth  Reader  17,- 
468.  Between  the  number  in  the 
first  and  second  readers  we  have 
a  difiference  of  19,072.  What  has 
become  of  these  children  ?  Here 
we  have  a  loss  of  nearly  20  per 
cent,  in  the  two  lowest  classes, 
and  not  a  word  about  it  !  The  re- 
port shows  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  reader  class, 
there  are  more  pupils  in  the  third 
reader  than  in  anv  other.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  so  large  a  num- 
Ber  in  the  third  book,  but  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  hear  a  word  of  ex- 
planation. Of  the  84,507  in  the 
fourth  reader,  only  17,468  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fifth  reader  ! 
That  is  20  out  of  every  100.  And 
cur  readers  will  please  remember 


this  includes  all  those  in  "contin- 
uation "^1:rasses.  Let  not  the 
people  of  Ontario  deceive  them- 
selves by  taking  for  granted  that 
a  large  number  of  the  fourth  reader 
pupils  are  found  in  our  high 
schools.  Punch's  criticism  on  the 
British  fljet  is  pertinent  in  this 
case  ;  "the  fleet  should  be  there, 
but  it  is  not "  ;  so  these  pupils 
should  be  in  the  high  schools,  but 
they  are  not.  Why  not  ?  Is  it 
the  fault  of  the  programme  of 
studies  in  the  public  or  high 
schools  ?  Is  it  the  undue  number 
of  examinations  ?  then  lessen  the 
number.  But  in  this  connection 
we  wish  to  say  that  pupils  in  both 
public  and  high  schools  ought  to 
be  taught  how  to  answer  examina- 
tion questions;  how  to  do  them- 
selves and  their  schools  justice 
with  pen  and  ink.  Such  trials  as 
are  found  in  examination  halls  are 
constantly  met  with  in  daily  Hfe. 
These  statistics  do  not  support  the 
contention  of  those  who  hold  that 
the  present  programme  leads  to 
the  college;  for  few  of  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools  are  found 
even  in  the  high  school,  and 
fewer  still  in  the  college. 
What  is  the  Minister  of  Education 
going  to  do  with  these  things  ? 
What  the  House"*  of  Assembly? 
Who  are  to  take  charge 
of  the  mining,  the  rail- 
roads, of  all  the  enterprises 
of  this  auxiliary  nation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  ?  Experts  from  the 
United  States,  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe ;  foreigners  ?  And  the 
British-Canadian  take  third  or 
fourth  place  in  the  development  of 
this  Dominion  ?  This  solution  of 
the  problem  is  not  British. 
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Imaging. 


Attention  and  habit  are  the  fun- 
damental units  of  Modern  Psy- 
chology. According  to  this  view 
Imagination  is  not  an  isolated  fac- 
ulty requiring  special  training  per 
se.'  It  is  a  phase  or  factor  of  the 
attentive  act.  It  is  the  adaption  of 
former  habit  to  the  building  up  of 
a  new  habit  which  we  desire  to 
have.  The  image  is  the  instru- 
ment through  which  the  learner 
realizes  ideas,  relations  and  facts 
which  are  beyond  the  immediate 
comprehension  of  the  senses. 

It  is  only  through  images,  vis- 
ual, auditory,  tactile,  motor  that  we 
get  beyond  mere  symbols  to  the 
true  significance  of  things.  Thus 
the  image  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  new  and  the  old.  A 
presentation  is  of  value  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  symbolizes  or  stands  for  some- 
thing beyond  itself. 

One  characteristic  of  the  trulv 
educated  man  is  that  he  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  each  new  experience 
a  vast  amount  of  interpreting  ma- 
chinery. He  can  think  of  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  he 
has  had  a  valuable  experience  and 
knows  how  to  call  them  up  and 
apply  them ;  in  other  words,  be  has 
formed  the  imaging  habit.  The 
individual  who  has  simplv  mem- 
orized a  mass  of  unassimilated 
facts  does  not  possess  such  power 
of  interpretation. 

There  is  a  static  conception  of 
a  teacher's  trainincr  course  which 
holds  that  the  student  is  to  enter 
with  a  fixed  quantum  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  which  can  be 
accurately  measured,  and  that  then 
the  business  of  a   Normal  School 


is  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ditional knowledge  of  methods 
and  experience  in  teaching,  much 
as  one  might  add  more  books  to 
a  half-filled  library,  or  walk  the 
last  two  miles  of  a  five-mile  jour-- 
ney. 

Such  a  view  is  based  upon  false 
philosophy  and  has  much  to  do 
with  the  failures  of  some  who  have 
passed  professional  examinations. 
What  the  teacher  requires  is' an 
insight  which  will  enable  him  to 
meet  new  situations  and  deal  with 
new  problems  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner. 

To  gain  such  power  it  is  neces- 
sary (in  a  sense)  for  Bim  to  be- 
come a  child  again,  to  re^consider 
his  ideals,  to  widen  his  horizon, 
to  take  a  new  view  of  life. 

Every  thoughtful  teacher  must 
realize  how  firmly  the  chain  of  fix- 
ed habit  fastens  itself  upon  one  with 
each  succeeding  year  of  teaching 
experience,  until  at  length  one  de- 
sires to  remain  in  the  same  grade, 
teach  the  same  subjects  under  the 
same  conditions,  dreading  to  at- 
tempt anything  new. 

The  chief  value  of  a  Normal 
School  course  is  to  afiford  opportu- 
nities for  culture  in  the  highesf  and 
truest  sense — a  culture  which  com- 
bines discipline  and  knowledge, 
which  means  mastery  over  self  and 
a  power  of  control  which  fits  the 
teacher  for  efficient  service  in  ihs 
future. 

Such  power  can  be  gained  only 
by  a  firm  determination  to  break 
the  chain  of  vicious  .habit,  and  bv 
long  continued  and  wisely  directed 
effort  in  the  solution  of  well  select- 
ed life  problems. — S.  B.  Sinclair, 
Ph.  D.,  Normal  School,  Ottawa. 
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COMMENTS. 


No  school  is  a  good  school  that 
educates  the  children  away  from 
work,  says  a  recent  issue  of  a  Pen- 
nsylvania School  Journal.  No  boy 
should  be  taught  that  it  is  better 
or  more  respectable,  to  be  a  lawyer 
than  to  be  a  farmer.  A  good  car- 
penter or  blacksmith  is  as  good 
and  useful  and  respectable  as  a 
good  doctor,  and  infinitely  better 
than  a  poor  one.  It  is  just  as 
honorable  to  shoe  a  horse  as  it  is 
to  edit  a  paper.  The  banker  is  no 
whit  better  than  the  mechanic. 
Any  honest  calling  is  worthy  the 
best  efforts  of  an  honest  man.  The 
humblest,  most  lowly  calUng  can 
be  dignified  by  following  it  worth- 
ily and  efficiently.  Every  good 
school  will  help  the  children  to  see, 
understand,  and  appreciate  this 
fact.  The  school  that  does  not 
do  this  much  is  not  doing  the  most 
or  the  best  for  the  children. 


The  little  kingdom  of  Holland 
has  started  on  a  career  of  conquest 
(says  the  Leisure  Hour),  but  in  a 
manner  which  every  other  nation 
must  approve.  Holland  has  made 
up  its  mind  to  dry  up  the  Zuider 
Zee,  and  add  2,500,000  acres  of 
fertile  land  to  her  territory.  Pro- 
posals for  shutting  out  the  sea 
from  this  inland  bay  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Dutch  engineers 
since  1849,  but  they  all  proved 
impracticable,  and  the  expense  too 
greet.  But  lately  the  States-Gen- 
eral have  santioned  a  more  modest 
pjan  which  will  be  carried  ou'.  and 
•  perfected  within  the  next  twentv 
years,  and  will  materially  alter  the 
appearance  of  Holland  on  the  map. 


A  broad  causeway  will  be  built 
from  the  northern  Dutch  coast  and 
from  the  island  of  Wieringen  to 
the  opposite  Frisian  mainland  at 
Piaam.  There  will  be  two  great 
sluices,  one  at, Piaam,  and  the  oth- 
er at  Wieringen,  and  through  these 
sluices  the  connection  with  the  sea 
will  be  maintained.  It  is  proposed 
for  the  present  to  dry  four  exten- 
sive areas,  two  in  the  west,  one 
south,  and  one  east.  The  begin- 
ning will  be  made  with  the  two 
western  areas,  called  respectively 
the  Wieringen  and  Hoorner  Pold- 
er. "  polder "  being  the  Dutch 
name  for  territory  reclaimed  from 
the  sea.  The  government  believe 
that  they  will  be  able  to  settle  forty- 
villages  on  this  area,  each  village 
v/ith  100  houses,  and  on  the  two 
areas  south  and  west,  ^  eighty  vil- 
lages. The  entire  cost  of  the  work 
is  cst'mated  at  57,000,000  gul'deri 
(.]  ,800,0001.)  for  the  dykes  and 
causeways  and  an  additional  38,- 
ocopoo  (3,200,0001.)  for  drainage 
woik?.  In  nine  years  the  dykes 
are  to  be  finished.  In  addition  to 
this  large  extension  of  her  territorv 
Holland  will  have  the  advantage  of 
impro\ed  railway  communication, 
as  the  c  ausways  shutting  in  the  sea 
from  *Vieringen  to  -Piaam  will  be 
broad  enough  to  run  a  railway 
across  'A.. 


American  flisinformation. 


We  are  often  amused  at  the  lack 
of  the  Englishman's  knowledge  of 
things  in  America;  but  'for  real, 
solid,  downright  ignorance  of  what 
the  world — outside  the  boundaries 
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of  their  own  country — is  doing, 
the  great  American  is  easily  cham- 
pion, The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
is  a  first-class  American  newspap- 
er, yet  it  prints  this  piece  of  mis- 
information : 

''The  United  States  has  the 
cheapest,  most  extensive  and  most 
efficient  postal  system  in  the 
world.  England,  it  is  true,  rhas 
penny  postage,  but  the  area  of  the 
British  isles  is  less  than  that  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  For  two 
cents  the  United  States  govern- 
ment carries  a  letter  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore.  So  far 
a?  the  railway  fast  mail  is  concern- 
ed there  is  nothing  in  England  or 
the  (Continent  of  Europe  to  be 
compared  to  it.  The  railway  postal 
car,  which  is  in  reality  a  moving 
postoffice,going  the  rate  of  46  miles 
an  hour,  is  a'\  development  of  the 
United  States  postal  service.  Eur- 
ope does  not  know  what  a  fast 
mail  service  is." 

From  Portland,  Mafne."^  Port- 
land, Oregon,  is  a  right  smart  dist- 
ance for  penny  postage;  but  the 
"  English  "  penny  postage  stamp 
carries  a  letter  from  /Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  to  London,  Eng- 
land, or  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  another  penny 
stamp  will  carry  the  replv.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  English  postal 
car  is  not  like  the  American  oost- 
al  car.  In  Britain  the  "  T.P.O." 
—Travelling  Post  Office— does  not 
travel  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an 
hour;  but  60  miles,  and  it  was  m 
use  in  England  before  it  was  ''  de- 
veloped "  by  the  American  postal 
service.  The  average  American 
imagines  that  John  Bull  still  re- 
mains where  he  was  when  Uncle 
Sam  left  the  old  man  and  started 


housekeeping    for    himself. — Free 
Press,  London. 

For  the  enhghtenment  of  our 
cousins  across  the  line  and  lor 
others,  who  may  not  know,  to  the 
above  add  the  following  additional 
information:  That  any  English 
penny  postage  stamp  will  carry  a 
leter  to  any  part  of  the  British 
possessions,  and  protectorates, 
Bechuanaland  excepted. 


What  Kind  of  Teacher? 


One  becomes  somewhat  a-weary 
of  listening  to  the  numerous  des- 
criptions of  what  the  teacher  ought 
to  be,  when  teachers  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  just  ordinary  mort- 
als like  other  mortals,  with  more 
frailties  and  foibles  than  virtues. 
Nevertheless,  the  normal  teacher 
is  honestly  trying  to  improve  in  all 
respects  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  so 
that  an  occasional  description  of 
what  he  ought  to  be  is  worth  quot- 
ing, especially  one  so  excellent  as 
that  published  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Educational  Journal. 

We  need  teachers,  says  the  edi- 
tor, whose  touch  and  look,  whose 
voice  and  word  bring  to  each  child 
a  rich  assurance  of  genuine,  abid- 
ing interest  in  his  well-being; 
whose  very  presence  will  inspire 
and  help  the  child  to  grow  and  be 
the  strong,  self-contained,  helpful 
man  or  woman,  he  or  she  is  meant 
to  be.  The  public  school  must  do 
this  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
manifold  disabilities  of  the  family 
coming  from  poverty,  ignorance 
and  frivolity.  Many  ot  us  say 
that  this  belongs  to  the  family  and 
not  to  the  schools.  W>  may  close 
our  eyes  as  vigorously  as  we 
choose  to  this  great  responsibility, 
but  we  shall  not  be  reHeved  of  it. 
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Experience  over  a  considerably 
wide  range  of  -S-chool  work  con- 
vinces us  that  ways  and  means  of 
the  highest  teaching  are  ample. 
In  the  first  place,  let  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  schoolroom  in  its  neat- 
ness, cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness, 
in  its  perfect  adaptions  to  the  dut- 
ies of  the  hour,  be  a  constant  ex- 
pression of  ethical  tendency ; .  let 
the  teacher,  in  dress,  manner, 
movement,  bearing,  and  speech,  be 
a  living  example  ot  selt-reliance  and 
goodwill  of  justice  and  love  of  the 
sweetness  and  serenity  that  cOme 
from  all-sided  faith.  Let  her  avoid 
in  look  and  speech  all  that  borders 
on  pride  and  a  vain  display  of 
superiority;  let  her  shun  sarcasm 
and  irony,  bitter  and  cutting  re- 
prooj,  scornful  and  vindictive  ac- 
cusation, similar  manifestations 
of  incompetency;  and  let  her  be 
ever  ready  with  encouragement 
and  help  for  the  better  self  that 
struggles  for  recognition  and  sup- 
remacy in  the  life  of  every  child. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure,  ethical- 
ly, whether  a  teacher  does  her 
work  with  the  warmth  and  enthus- 
iasm of  inner  conviction  on  th^ 
bas.is  of  life  principles,  or  with  the 
spiritless  stolidity  of  a  menial  who 
lives  by  doing  chores. 

Now,  the  teacher  is  tested  fo^* 
iitness  almost  wholly  on  the  basis 
rt  a  shallow  s'-^  ool  scholarship,  to 
which  may  be  added  testimonials 
of  good  reputation.        ^ 

In  addition  to  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  institue  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  his  life  principles. 
With  their  attention  habitually  dir- 
ected to  these  things,  men  and 
women  would  not  find  it  difficult 
to  arrive  at  safe  conclusions,  as 
these  life  principles  are  written  in 


clear  and  indelible  character  in  the 
bearing,  the  expression,  the  walk 
and  talk,  all  the  little  things  of  our 
daily  life.  A  day,  even  an  hour  in 
school,  when  the  teacher  can  be 
observed  in  actual  intercourse  with 
the  pupils,  will  be  more  efficient 
in  revealing  the  teacher's  fitness, 
even  with  reference  to  scholarship, 
than  the  most  searching  written 
examination. 


No  one  can  become  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian by  reading  books  or 
hearing  lectures.  Nevertheless, 
books,  and  lectures,  have  their 
proper  uses.  An  effort  has  been 
made  in  the  preceeding  pages  to 
define  and  analyse  certain  elements 
which  good  discipline  always  con- 
tains and  to  indicate  some  devices 
which  have  been  successfully  em- 
ployed by  good  disciplinarians. 
The  first  step  in  learning  the  art 
of  government  consists  in  the  re- 
cognition by  the  teacher  that  the 
disorder  which  he  attributes  to  the 
depravity  of  the  children,  is  in  most 
cases  due  to  his  own  lack  of  skill. 
He  must  learn  to  trace  wholesale 
disorder  to  a  defect  in  himself — a 
defect  of  method,  or  of  manner  or 
of  character.  A  large  majority  of 
the  children  in  any  school  will  be- 
have well  if  they  are  properly 
handled. 

Let  the  poor  discipHnarian  begin 
his  improvement  by  a  searching 
self-examination.  The  following 
catechism  may  serve  as  a  guide  in 
this  test: 

1.  Do  I  know  the  difference  be- 
tween order  and  discipline?  What 
have  I  done  to  make  my  order  the 
effect  of  my  discipline? 

2.  Have     I   developed     a   class 
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spirit  ?     Has  my  room  any  individ- 
uality that  attracts  my  pupils? 

3.  Do  I  render  to  my  superiors 
the  obedience  which  I  exact  from 
my  pupils? 

4.  Am  I  just?  Have  I  ever  been 
capricious  ?  Have  I  punished  child- 
ren because  I  was  angry?  Have 
I  ever  been  guilty  of  intlicting  class 
punishment  ? 

5.  Have  I  rehed  upon  myself  as 
much  as  possible  ?  Have  I  acquir- 
ed the  habit  of  threatening  child- 
ren with  the  principal? 

6.  Am  I  in  the  habit  of  detaining 
my  class  after  school?  Does  it 
pay  ? 

7.  Do  I  enjoy  the  solid  respect 
of  my  pupils  ?     If  not,  why  not  ? 

8.  Do  I  teach  so  faithfully  and 
successfully  that  every  pupil  must 
feel  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to 
come  to  school? 

9.  What  have  I  done  to  encour- 
age children?  Have  I  ever  en- 
couraged my  bad  boys  ?  Do  I  re- 
cognize and  reward  fidelity  as  well 
as  success? 

10.  Have  I  an  honor  class?  What 
happens  when  my  back  is  turned 
or  when  I  am  out  of  my  room? 

11.  Do  I  allow  "tattling"? 

12.  Am  I  deficient  in  executive 
ability?  Am  I  on  time  with  my  re- 
cords?    Is  my  closet  in  order? 

13.  Am  I  drilling  my  children 
enough  in  their  studies  ? 

14.  What  is  the  tone  of  my  class  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  improve  it? 

15.  Are  my  punishments  kind, 
fair,  without  revenge,  and  approv- 
ed by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
class  ? 

16.  Have  I  carefully  studied  and 
gradeU  punisliments  ?  Do  I  real- 
ize that  it  is  not  tEe  severity  so 


much  as  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment that  prevents  offenses? 

17.  Do  I  have  a  cheerful  atmos- 
phere in  my  room?  Do  I  scold 
or/ lose  my  temper?  Am  I  glum 
most  of  the  time?  Have  I  em- 
ployed sufficiently  the  sense  of 
humor  ? 

18.  If  I  joke,iare  my  jokes  coarse 
or  refined?     Genial  or  harsh? 

19.  Is  my  class-room  as  pleasant 
as  I  can  make  it  ?  What  can  ^1  do 
[to  make  my  personality  more 
wmning  ? 

,20.  To  what  extent  is  my  class 
sell-governing  ? 
Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Prin.  \N.Y.  Cicy. 


A  Rural  School  Board  in  America. 

Educationists  who  have  had  ex- 
periences of  some  of  the  smaller 
rural  School  Boards  will  appreci- 
ate the  following  extract  from 
Max  Adder's  new  novel,  "Captain 
Bluitt."  :— 

"  I  should  hke,"  said  Director 
Robinson,  "  to  ask  what  is  this 
metric  system  that  I  find  some  of 
the  children  trying  to  learn?" 

The  principal  explained  the  met- 
ric system. 

"  Nothing  to  do  with  hymns, 
with  long  metre  and  short  metre 
and  hallelujah  metres?"  asked  Dir- 
ector Robinson,  who  sang  in  the 
Baptist  choir. 

The  principal  said  it  had  not. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say," 
inquired  Mr.  Matlack,  "that  the 
system  came  from  France?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  principal. 

"  There's  another  queer  move," 
said  Mr.  Matlack,  with  strong  em- 
phasis. "  You  start  in  with  an 
Italian  poet,  Dant,  and  then  you 
fetch  along  a  French  system  with 
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names  nobody  can  understand,  and 
after  a  while  I  reckon  you'll  be  fly- 
ing the  British  flag  in  the  front 
yard  and  singing  '  God  Save  the 
King.'  There's  a  good  ,deal  too 
much  foreign  influence.  This 
country's  good  enoiigh  for  me.  I'm 
an  American,  and  this  is  an  Am- 
erican school.  1  say  fly  the  Ameri- 
ican  flag  and  sing  American  songs, 
and  have  American  systems  and 
shove  the  foreigner's  out.  We  can 
run  our  own  business.  Why  don't 
you  get  a  bust  of  General  Wash- 
ington?" 

Director  Ferguson  asked  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  interrogate 
the  principal,  and  having  obtained 
permission  he  asked: 

"  Don't  you  think  we  are  going 
just  a  little  too  fast?" 

"  In  what  '.particular  ?"  inquired 
the  principal. 

"  Well  in  putting  in  this  metric 
rem,  just  at  this  time,  for  ex- 
ample." 

"  I  think  myself,"  interposed  the 
president,  "  that  the  movement  is 
somewhat  premature." 

"  And  then,"  continued  Director 
Ferguson,  "  I  found  my  boy  last 
night  rassling  with  algebra  and 
nearly  crying  over  it.  I  told  him 
to  drop  it,  and  I'd  have  it  dropped 
in  the  school  if  I  run  the  school. 
I  never  knowed  no  algebra,  and  I'll 
be  satisfied  if  my  boy  makes  out 
as  well  as  I  did." 

{The  principal  attempted  briefl} 
to  indicate  the  nature  and  purposes 
of  algfebra. 

"  That    is  all     very  well,     Mr. 
Brown,"  said  Director  Ferguson. 

It's  your  business,  of  course,  to 
care  for  such  things,  but  we  are 
practical  people,  with  no  nonsense 
iiabout  us.     Figgers  is  for  figgerin' 


and  letters  is  for  letterin'.  There's 
no  use  of  tryin'  to  Agger  with  let- 
ters while  there's  plenty  of  figgers 
to  figger  with.     Now  is  there?" 

"  You  see "  began  the  prin- 
cipal. 

"  I  don'f  care  to^argue  about  it," 
said  Mr.  Ferguson,  interrupting 
him,  ''  but  the  fact  is,  you  can't  any 
more  subtract  *  a  '  from  '  b  '  like  my 
boy  was  tryin'  to  do  last  night,  than 
you  can  subtract  the  dinner-bell 
from  the  poker.  It  ain't  in  the 
nature  of  things." 

The  principal  did  not  reply. 

"  My  boy  also  says,"  continued 
Mr.  Ferguson,  *'  that  his  teacher 
won't  allow  him  to  say  'knowed:' 
Why  not?" 

"  Knowed?"  asked  the  principal. 
-K-n-o-w-e-d?" 

"  Yes,  knowed.  He  said  his 
teacher  tried  to  make  him  say 
'  knew.'  " 

''  Of  course,"  said  the  principal, 
"  Know,  knew.  That's  right,  there 
is  no  such  word  as  '  knowed.'  " 

"  I  guess  there  is,"  answered 
Director  Ferguson,  with  a  scorn- 
ful laugh. 

"  I  guess  so,  too,"  echoed  Mr. 
Matlack,  "  and  it's  a  good  deal 
better  to  say  '  knowed '  than  to  be 
putting  Dant  (Dante)  up  on  the 
shelf  and  bringing  the  children's 
minds  under  European  influences." 

"  Knowed  is  not  good  English," 
said  the  principal. 

"  Maybe  not,"  said  Mr.  Matlack, 
'  but  it's  good  American,  and  that's 
the  best  there  is." 

"  You  say  mowed,"  asked  Mr. 
Ferguson,  "  and  rowed,  and  show, 
showed,  and  stow  stowed,  and 
glow,  glowed,  '^on't  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  say  know. 
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knowed,  and    grow,  growed,    and 
hoe,  hoed?" 

And  Director  Ferguson  tipped 
back  his  chair,  and  looked  around 
him  Hke  a  man  who  has  just  won 
a  great  victory. 


The  Problem  of  Order. 

The  teacher  is  constantly  given 
to  understand  that  he  is  respon- 
sible for  order  in  his  school;  if 
there  is  disorder  it  is  because  of 
what  he  does  or  neglects  to  do.  He 
should  at  the  outset  have  a  correct 
ideal  of  an  orderly  'school.  Still- 
ness is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
equivalent  of  order.  A  school 
where  each  is  actively  and  cheer- 
fully engaged  in  carrying  forward 
according  to  a  plan  the  needed 
work  and  yet  not  interfering  with 
others  presents  the  essentials  of 
order  to  one  who  is  merely  look- 
ing on.  To  the  thoughtful  teacher 
this  would  not  be  enough;  the 
question  of  motives  would  pre- 
sent itself  to  him;  he  would  ask: 
Why  are  they  orderly  ? 

The  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be 
something  larger  than  to  produce 
a  still  school,  valuable  as  that  may 
be ;  it  must  be  to  produce  a  self- 
governing  being.  Let  one  who 
is  "  good  at  keeping  order  "  ask 
himself:  ''  Is  the  order  good  when 
I  leave  the  room  ?"  If  not  there. 
:i  something  wrong  with  his'-ahn. 

When  we  enter  a  school-room 
and  find  it  orderly  we  naturallv 
conclude  that  it  is  due  to  some- 
thing in  the  teacher ;  that  he  has 
done  something,  said  something, 
has  plans,  rules,  methods,  or 
-modes  of  operation  tnat  produce 
the  condition  we  find.  It  is  prob- 
able that  one  who  was  not   suc- 


cessful would,  on  visifmg  such  a 
school  ask :  What  do  you  do  that 
causes  this  order  ?  The  belief 
would  exist  that  the  teacher  was 
the  cause  of  the  order.  If  this 
enquirer  is  a  thoughtful  student, 
capable  of  carrying  on  an  analytic 
process,  he  will  conclude,  after 
some  days  spent  in  such  a  school, 
that  the  production  of  its  order 
is  not  dependent  on  one  single 
quality  in  the  teacher,  but  on  sev- 
eral. 

It  is  believed  that  one  who  is 
not  successful  in  maintaining  or- 
der may  acquire  the  power  if  he 
will  devote  himself  to  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  problem.  WTiere 
there  is  an  absence  of  order  the 
teacher  is  apt  to  charge  it  to  the 
pupils.  But  his  human  opinion 
notwithstanding,  the  source  of  or 
der  is  in  the  teacher.  Observe  the 
order-producing  teacher  and  en- 
deavor to  understand  him,  to  find 
those  qauHfications  he  evidently 
possesses  that  operate  on.  others 
and  bring  about  the  condition  we 
term  order. 

To  begin  with,  he  has  arrived 
at  a  just  idea  of  what  order  is. 
This  is  essential.  Many  a  well- 
meaning  teacher  has  a  very  nebu- 
lous conception  of  the  orderlv 
state  of  a  school-rooni.  We  de- 
fine it  here  as  a  condition  of  pro- 
gress in  the  school,^  to  which  each 
pupil  contributes  cheerfully  and 
actively  by  doing  or  not  doin^; 
it  is  the  result  of  a  "moral  and 
physical  co-operation. 

An  analysis  of  the  order-pro- 
ducing teacher  will  show  that  he 
possesses  these  elements'  or  char- 
acteristics : 

J.  A  decided  but  pleasant  man- 
ner. ,  , 
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2.  Self-possession  and  self-con- 
fidence. 

3.  Perceives  and  employs  the 
natural  leaders  among -the -^pupils. 

4.  Follows  a  plan  known  to  the 
pupils. 

5.  Considers  school  managfe- 
ment;  drills  to  form  habits  of 
obedience,  paying  strict  attention 
to  details. 

6.  Evokes  public  opinion  to 
support  his  course. 

7.  Aims  at  the  imaginative  side 
of  child  Ufe;    idealizes  the  school 

8.  Aims  to  elevate,  refine,  har- 
monize and  delight. 


Graded  vs.  Ungraded  Schools. 


A  graded  school  is  one  in  which 
the  number  ot    pupils  in  attendance 
is  so  large  that  the  work'  of  teach- 
ing them  canno't  be  performed  by 
one  teacher,  and  is  divided  among 
a    staff    of  two    or    more  as    the 
requirements  of  the  school  neces- 
sitate.    Every  member  of  the  staff 
takes  charge  of  a  grade,  and  teach- 
es all  the  subjects  taught  the  pu- 
pils in  his  grade.     This  is  the  cus- 
tom in  our  public  schools  that  are 
not    taught   by    one   teacher.     Of 
course,    another    division    of    the 
work  of  instrucion  may  be  adopt- 
ed, as  in  high  schools,  where  the 
subjects  taught  (instead  of  the  pu- 
pils) are  divided  among  the  teach- 
ing   staff,    every  member  of    the 
staff  teaching  the  subjects  specially 
assigned  to  him,  and  teaching  his 
subjects  to  all  pupils  in  the  school 
pursuing  them,  whatever  form,  or 
grade  they  may  belong  to. 

As  to  the  respective  merits  of 
graded  and  ungraded  public 
schools  :  I.  It  may  be  stated 
the  graded  school  is  cheaper,  con- 


sidering the  number  of  pupils  ed- 
ucated. The  principal  must  be  a 
superior  teacher,  and  paid  a  fair 
salary.  But  the  assistants,  shall 
we  say.  are  cheaper  teachers,  grad- 
ing downwards  in  scholarsnip, 
teaching  ability  and  salary,  most 
of  them. aspiring  to  become  noth- 
ing more  than  assistants.  A  staff 
comprising  a  principal  and  nine 
assistants  may  teach  as  many  pu- 
pils as  w^ould  be  found  in  ten 
strong  rural  schools,  each  under 
the  management  of  one  teacher. 
But  the  ten  teachers  of  these  ten 
ungraded  schools  would  need  the 
scholarship  and  teaching  skilf  iii 
the  principal  in  the  graded  school, 
and  nearly,  it  not  quite,  his  salary, 
and  thus,  for  instructing  an  equal 
number  of  pupils,  cost  their  school 
patrons  approximately  the  salaries 
of  ten  principals,  instead  of  the  sal- 
aries of  one  principal  and  the  nine 
assistants  on  his  staff. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  given  in 
each  class  of  these  schools  is  im- 
portant. The  assistants  in  the 
graded  school  cannot  reasonablv 
be  expected  to  teach  with  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  principal.  The  de- 
viation from  him  in  this  respect 
may  be,  and  frequently  is,  extreme. 
Biit  the  pupils  of  the  graded  school 
are  for  six  years  out  of  seven 
of  their  school  life  undergoing 
training  at  the  hands  of  the  assist- 
ants, spending,  if  they  ever  reach 
it,  one  year  in  the  principaFs  de- 
partment. The  same  pupils,  if 
taught  in  a  strong  rural  school, 
would,  from  start  to  finish,  have 
been  under  the  tuition  of  one,  and 
perhaps  the  same,  superior  teach- 
er, equal  in  all  respects  to  the  prin- 
cipal. 
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3.  The  amount  of  teaching  re- 
ceived by  the  pupils  in  each :  Many 
competent  to  judge  believe  in  all 
graded  schools  of,  say,  more  than 
six   grades,   the   children   get   too 
much  teaching,    being    under  the 
manipulation  of  the  teacher  all  day- 
long;  six  hours    of    feeding,  but 
none  for  digestion.       In  the   un- 
graded, the  teacher,  having  a  large 
number  of  classes  and   a  greater 
diversity  of  subjects  to  teach,  takes 
under   his    personal    manipulation 
and  direction  every  class  less  fre- 
quently,   is  driven  to    economize 
time  and  energy  in  the  bestowal  of 
assistance,  and  to  inculcate  in  his 
pupils  the  severe  but  wholesome 
lessons  ot '^islt'-appTicarion  "and  self- 
reliance.      An  experienced  collejir- 
iate  principal  once  pertinently  re- 
marked in  this  conneciion,  "  My  en- 
trants from  the  rural  schools  on  en- 
tering    the    collegiate    get    right 
down   to   work   and   do    it,   while 
those  from  graded  schools  gener- 
ally sit  down  with    folded    hands 
waiting  to  be  told,  shown,  helped, 
pushed,   many   of   them   spending 
one  or  two  years    of  their    hig:h- 
school  life  learning  how  to  studv, 
'  while   some,   owing   to   the   years 
of  spoon-feeding  they  have  under- 
gone in  the  graded  school,  are  be- 
yond help,  and  in  tirhe  leave  us 
accomplishing  no  success." 

The  departmental  entrance  ex- 
amination as  an  academic  test  has, 
ever  since  ,  its  introduction, 
brought  into  annual  contest  both 
classes  of  pupils.  Do  the  results 
show  that  those  from  graded 
schools  have  the  advantage  ? 
Wherein  the  test  is  mere  memorv^ 
work  they  have  the  advantage,  if 
at  all.  But  fonow_both  classes  of 
pupils  as  they  work  shoulder  -to 


shoulder  through  their  high-school 
course  of  study.  Who  then  gain 
the  mastery  ?  One  more  pertin- 
ent question  may  be  suggested  : 
To  which  class  of  pupils  do  the 
stronger  men  and  women  in  future 
life  belong  ? 

By  W.   Carlyle,   Inspector  Public 
Schools,  Oxford  County. 


These  are  the  weights  of  the 
American  coins  now  in  circula- 
tion : — 

Gold  Coins — The  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece,  or  double  eagle, 
weighs  516  grains;  the  ten-dollar 
gold  piece,  or  eagle,  weighs  258 
grains ;  the  five-dollar  gold  piece, 
or  half-eagle,  weighs  129  grains  ; 
the  three-dollar  gold  piece  (au- 
thorized February  21,  1853,  and 
discontinued  September  26,  1890), 
weighed  77.4  grains ;  the  two-dol- 
lar-and-a-half  gold  piece,  or  quar- 
ter eagle,  weighs  64.5  grains,  and 
the  one-dollar  gold  piece  (author- 
ized March  3,  1849,  ^^'^^  discontin- 
ued Septembr  26,  1890),  weighed 
25.8  grains. 

Silver  Coins — The  silver  dollar 
weighed  originally  416  grains,  and 
then  it  was  reduced  to  its  present 
weight  of  412.5  grains.  ihe 
Trade  dollar  (authorized  Feb.  12, 
1873,  ^^^  discontinued  February 
19,  1887),  weighed  420  grains. 
The  silver  half-dollar  weighs  192.9 
grains  ;  the  ''  Columbian  "  silver 
half-dollar  weighs  192.9  grains  ; 
the  common  silver  quarter-dollar 
weighs  96.45  grains  ;  the  silver 
twenty-cent  piece  (authorized 
March  3,  1875,  and  discontinued 
May  2,  1878)  weighed  77.16  grains  ; 
the  silver  dime  weighs  38.58 
grains;  the  silver  half-dime  (auth- 
orized April  2,  1792,  and  discon- 
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tinued  February  12,  1873)  weighed 
first  20.8  grains,  then  changed  to 
20.625  grains,  and  finally  to  19.2 
grains;  and  the  silver  three-cent 
piece  (authorized  March  3,  1851, 
and  discontinued  February  12, 
1873)  weighed  first  12  5-8  grains 
and  then  11.52  grains... 

Nickel  Coins — The  first  five-cent 
nickel  piece  (75  per  cent,  copper 
and  25  per  cent,  nickel)  weig:hs 
77.16  grains;  the  three-cent  nickel 
piece  (authorized  March  3,  1865, 
and  discontinued  September  26. 
1900).  weighed  30  grains  (75  per 
cent,  copper  and  25  per\cent.  nick- 
el) ;  the  one-cent  nickel  .piece  (au- 
thorized February  21,  1857,  and 
discontinued  April  22.  1864) 
weighed  72  grains  (88  per  cent, 
copper  and  12  per  cent,  nickel). 

Bronze  or  Copper  Coins — The 
old-fashioned  copper  cent  (author- 
ized April  2,  1792)  weighed  first 
264  grains ;  it  was  then  changed 
to  208  grains,  then  to  168  grains, 
and  its  coinage  was   discontinued 


February  21,  1857.  The  copper 
(or  bronze)  two-cent  piece  (auth- 
orized April  22,  1864,  and  discon- 
tinued February  12,  1873)  weigh- 
ed 96  grains(95  per  cent,  copper 
and  5  per  cent,  tin  and  zinc) ;  the 
present  copper  cent  was  authorized 
April  22,  1864,  and  weighs  48 
grains,  of  which  95^  j)er  cent,  is 
copper  and  5  per  cent.',  tin  and  zinc  1 
and  the  copper  half-cent  (authoriz- 
ed April  2,  1792,  and  discontinued 
February  21,  1857)  weighed  orig- 
inally 132  grains;'  then  it  was 
changed,  first  to  104  grains  and 
finally  to  84  grains. 

The  human  boay  of  average 
weight  contains  three  pounds  thir- 
teen ounces  of  calcium.  Calcium 
at  present  market  rates,  is  worth 
$300  an  ounce,  so  that  the  amount 
of  it  contained  in  one  human  body 
has  a  money  value  of  $18,300.  Few 
of  our  fellow  citizens  realize  that 
they  are  worth  so  much  intrin- 
sically.—American  Analyst. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


By  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Robertson  we  have  before  us  full 
memoranda  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
donald's  plan  ''  proposed  for  the 
improvement  of  education  at  rur- 
al schools  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  courses  of  instruction  and 
training  in  Domestic  Economy  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  fcol- 
le^e." 

In  addition  to  provision  for  a 
Nature  Study  and  Domestic  Econ- 
omy School  at  Guelph,  as  report- 
ed in  our  last  number,'  the  gift 
'  makes  provision    for  two   experi- 


ments or  object  lessons  in  each 
of  the  five  Eastern  Provinces  of 
Canada,  of  the  following  charat^- 
ter  : 

No.  I. — The  consolidation  of 
five,  six  or  more  rural  schools  in- 
to one  central  graded  school,  to 
be  equipped  with  a  school  garden 
and  a  manual-training  room. 

No.  2. — The  appointment  of  a 
travelling  instructor  to  visit  and 
spend  one  half-dav  per  week  in 
each  group  of  eight  or  ten  rural 
schools  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
to   train   the   teachers  and  pupils 
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of  these  schools  in  nature  study 
and  the  making  and  proper  using 
of  school  gardens. 

No.  3  is  supplementary  to  the 
two  mentioned,  and  consists  of  the 
establishment  of  evening  contin- 
uation classes,  either  at  the  cen- 
tral graded  school  of'  at  one  or 
two  convenient  scTiools  in  group 
No.  2,  for  advanced  instruction 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture  of 
the  youths  employed  durmg  the 
dav  on  the  farm. 


The  Part  of  Women  in  Education. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  LL.D.,  was 
present  on  Saturday  at  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women  Teach- 
ers, held  at  the  Women's  Institute, 
92  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S. 
W.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Sidgwick,  principal  of 
Xewnham  College,  and  gave  an 
address  on  "  The  Part  of  Women 
in  National  Education."  In  com- 
menting on  the  great  and  mo- 
mentous changes  in  the  position  of 
women  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  he  said  that  in  no  one  de- 
partment of  our  national  life  had 
these  movements  been  more  pot- 
ent than  in  their  effect  on  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  women  than  of  men 
might  be  said  to  be  born  teachers, 
and  it  would  seem  that  women 
had  been  predestined  and  quaU- 
fied  to  be  teachers,  especially  of 
the  young.  The  changes  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  especially  the 
facilities  for  University  training 
now  existing,  enabled  a  woman  to 
take  as  high  an  academic  rank  as 
her  brother,  and,  all  her  natural 
advantages  having  full  scope,  she 


took  without  question  the  highest 
rank  in  the  teaching  profession. 
This  was  tEorougnly  understood 
in  America.  An  interesting  re- 
turn appeared  in  the  last  oihcial 
report  ot  the  United  vStates  Bur- 
eau of  Kducation.  Including 
all  the  teachers  in  schools  of  all 
ranks  there  were  131,750  men  ana 
277,443  women  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  during 
the  last  thirty  years  the  disoro- 
portion  had  steadily  increased. 
The  returns  of  our  own  Educa- 
tion Department  showed  there  are 
now  in  the  service  of  the  public 
23,439  certified  masters  and  36,435 
certified  mistresses,  with  4,165 
young  men  and  22,671  young  wo- 
men engaged  as  assistants.  Of 
teachers  recognized  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  women  repre- 
sented 75  per  cent.  This  increas- 
ing share  taken  by  women  in  the 
business  of  education  was  certain 
still  further  to  increase  as,  jn  the 
progress  of  time,  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  truly  liberal  education 
and  scholarship  became  more  gen- 
erally available.  It  was -as  well 
that  this  should  be  so,- for  women 
were  less  likely  than  men  to  take 
a  purely  mercenary  view  oi  tne 
meaning  and  value  of  learning. — 
The  Schoolmaster. 


In  submitting  the  thirty-first  an- 
nual report  of  the  Ontario  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Belleville,  it  is  very  gratifying  to 
me  to  be  able  to  gtate  that  the 
past  year  has  been  in  every  re- 
spect on^of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  in  the  history  ot  the  Insti- 
tution. TJie  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils  have  vied  with  each  other 
in   placing     every  department     a 
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step  in  advance  of  its  standing  of 
former  years.  The  numbei  of  pu- 
pils for  the  year  1890-91  was  300 
— 157  males  and  143  females — 
varying  in  age  irom  seven  to 
twenty-seven  years-  Of  these, 
about  one-half  were  congenital, 
or  born  deat-mutes,  the  others  be- 
coming deaf  after  birth ;  and  they 
came  from  every  county  in  the 
Province,  and  from  the  districts  as 
well.  The  present  ses'sion  opened 
with  the  attendance  of  thirty-three 
pupils  who  had  not  previously  at- 
tended a  school  foi  the  deat  and 
dumb.  Speaking  generally  of  the 
pupils,  in  the  Institution,  one  can 
truthfully  say  that  a  more  atten- 
tive, diligent,  hard-workmg  and 
well-behaved  body  of  pupils  can- 
not be  found  m  any  school  where 
the  pupils  possess  the  taculties  of 
hearing  and  speaking.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  pro 
ficiency  of  the  pupils  in  the  var^ 
ious  classes  was  highly"^  commend- 
ed by  Mr.  DuncatTWalker,  Inspec- 
tor of  Public  Schools  tor  the  Town 
of  Peterborough,  who  made  the 
annual  examination  before  vaca- 
tion as  will  be  seen  by  his  report. 
While  every  care  has  been  given 
and  every  effort  made  by  the 
teachers  to  advance  tHe  pupils  in 
their  studies,  moral  trainmg  has 
not  been  neglected.  Every  schol- 
astic day  in  the  Institution  is  be 
gun  and  ended  with  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  on  the  Sabbath  Dav 
regular  religious  services  are  con- 
ducted. At  meals  the  pupils  are 
taught  to  ask  a  blessing  in  the 
sign  language,  and  the  orderly 
manner  of  their  behaviour  at  ta- 
ble is  deserving  of  praise.  They 
are  cleanly  in  their  habits,  neat  in 
their  dress,  and     diligent  in     the 


school-rooms     and  in  the     work- 
shops. 

In  addition  to  literary  mstruc- 
tion  pupils  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
industrial  training  in  the  carpenter 
shop,  v/here  from  time  to  time  a 
number  of  boys  are  taught  to 
make  tables  and  other  articles,  re- 
pair furniture,  etc.,  thus  fitting 
them  in  this  respect  ^or  earning  a 
livelihood  after  leaving  th^  Insti- 
tution. Boys  are  similarly  em- 
ployed in  the  shoe  shop,  baiber 
shop,  bakery  and  printing  office. 
A  most  interesting  department  has 
been  added,  in  which  the  Sloyd 
system  of  training  in  the  art  of 
drawing,  modelling,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  many  kinds  of  useful  ar- 
ticles is  practically  taught.  This 
department,  under  the  direction 
of  an  experienced  instructor, 
was  introduced  last  year,  and 
it  is  doing  excellent  work. 
Some  of  the  boys  in  a  class  of 
twelve  have  turned  out  during  the 
year  as  many  as  twenty  modeh 
each,  which  would  be  considered 
a  creditable  record  for  two  years' 
work  in  schools  whose  pupils  can 
speak  and  hear. 

The  girls  are  given  systematic 
instruction  in  sewing,  knitting, 
fancy  work,  ^etc,  and  this  year  ir 
is  hoped  that  domestic  science  for 
teaching  cooking  and  household 
work  will  be  introduced.  I  hope 
also  soon  to  be  able  to  establish 
a  department  of  photography,  an 
art  in  which  deaf-mutes  can  be 
come  proficient,  and  by  which  thev 
may  be  enabled  to  earn  a  liveH- 
hood  when  thev  leave  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Of  over  1,200  pupils— boys  and 
girls— who  have  taken  a  course  in 
this  school     and     graduated,     all, 
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with  scarcely  an  exception,  have 
done  well,  many  of  them  success- 
fully occupying  responsible  posi- 
tions as  merchants,  agricultunsts, 
mechanics,  printers,  etc. 

Reference  to  the  doctor's  report 
will  show  that  the  health  of  the? 
pupils  has  been  exceptionally  good 
during  the  year.  There  were  no 
deaths  to  record  among  them.  The 
hospital  in  connection  with  the  In- 
stitution has  become  indispensable, 
making  the  successful  care  and 
treatment  of  those  attacked  with 
illness  a  much  easier  matter. 

A  break  in  the  teaching  staff 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
McKillop,  a  teacher  of  Ithirty 
years'  standing. 

During  my  visits  of  inspection  T 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  see- 
ing the  pupils  at  their  work  in  the 
class-rooms,  in  the  shops,  at  meals, 
in  chapel  and  at  recreation,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  their  uni- 
formly good  behaviour,  attention 
to  work,  and  the  excellent  feel- 
ing existing  between  them  and 
their  teachers. 

The  officers,  teachers  and  pupils 
were  delighted  during  -the  y"ear 
with  a  visit  from  the/-  Honorable 
J.  R.  Stratton,  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, who  presides  over  the  de- 
partment charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this,  among  other 
provincial  institutions.  He  made 
a  minute  examination  of  everv  de- 
partment, and  showed  a  warm  in 
terest  in  the  means  employed  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies  and  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  •  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  visit  he  made  a 
brief  address  of  sympathy  with, 
and  of  encouragement  to,  the  pu- 
pils, which  was  highly  appreciated. 


The  farm  work  has,  as  .usual, 
been  conducted  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  The  stock  is  in 
thriving  condition,  the  imple- 
ments well  cared  for  and  the 
buildings  in  good  order.  The 
main  buildings  and  grounds  have 
been  maintained  in  good  or- 
der, the  usual  needful  repairs  hav- 
ing been  made  from  time  to  time 
as  becam.e  necessary. 

The  expenditure  for  the  past 
year  amounted  to  $47,523.29,  an 
average  per  pupil  of  $184.92  for 
the  vear.  or  a  weekly  average  of 
$3.58,  but  as  about  $2,500.00  of 
the  expenditure  mentioned  above 
is  propciiy  chargeable  to  the  prev- 
ious year  (being  deferred  pay- 
ment for  coal),  the  expenditure  tor 
the  past  year  would  thus  be  olac- 
ed  at  $^5,023.29,  which  would  re- 
duce the  annual  per  capita  cost  to 
$174.38.  The  appropriation  which 
I  consider  the  Legislature  should 
inaVe  for  the  requirements  of  the 
institution  for  the  coming  year  is 
$.^  5,304.00.  The  expenditure  ot 
this  institution  has  been^kept  weli 
within  the  appropriation  voted  by 
the  Legislature  from  year  to  year. 

As  usual,  my  thanks  are  due  to 
the  superintendent,  the  matron, 
teachers  and  other  emplovees  of 
the  Listitution  for  their^-courtesy 
and  for  the  information  supplied 
me  during  my  several  official  visits. 


"  I  look  upon  commercial  col- 
leges as  an  admirable-  part  of  our 
system;  a  work  that  cannot  be 
done  in  our  Public  Schools,  and. 
in  fact,  cannot  be  well  done  any- 
where but  in  such  institutions.'' — 
Hon.  G.  W.  Ross. 

Half  a  century  ago  a  boy  in- 
tended for  business  life  became  an 
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apprentice  in  the     counting-room 
at  such  an  early  age  that  no  time 
was  left  him  in  which  to  acquire  a 
general  education.     By  slow  steps 
he  learned  every  detail  of  the    of- 
fice in  which  he   was     employed, 
but  such  knowledge  was  not  read- 
ily adaptable  to  another  office  in 
the  same  Hne  of  trade.     He     was 
trained     rigorously     in     methods, 
but  lacked  that  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples    which  alone  fits     men     to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  ever- 
shifting  conditions  of  business  hfe. 
There  are  here  and  there  con- 
servative establishments  where  the 
old   apprenticeship     plan    still    ob- 
tains, but  these  are  few.     The  re- 
volutionizing of  business  methods 
within  the  past  decade,  the     vast 
scale  on  which  business     is     con- 
ducted, the  necessary  attention  to 
details  and  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility call  for  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence beyond     that     required     in 
years  gone  by.    Tested  knowledge 
must  be  carried  into  the  business 
cstabHshment  by  the  youth  just  as 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  or  the  cler- 
gyman must  carry  into  his  profes- 
sion the  acquisitions  of  his  schol- 
astic course.      Hence  the  need  of 
the     business     school     to     equip 
young  men  and  young  wom~eh  for 
business  life. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of 
German  trade  and  commerce  is  to 
br;  attributed  to  the  superior  ^da- 
cation  of  the  German  youth.  His 
education  is  general  and  specal. 
If  in  Canada  we  may  hope  to  oc- 
cupy a  respectable  place  in  the 
family  of  commercial  peoples  we 
fmust  see  to  it  that  our  young  men 
[are  trained  specially  as  well  as 
f^generally  for  their  life  work. 

Some  parents  think  that  an  Arts 


course  is  ample  preparation  for  a 
young  man  entering  commercial 
life.  In  this  they  err.  The  pos- 
session of  a  liberal  education  to  a 
young  man  beginning  business 
life  is  great,  but  a  specialized  train- 
ing in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
business  is  much  greater.  The  ideal 
would  be  reaUzed  in  the  union  of 
the  two.  In  some  countries  three 
or  four  years  are  spent  in  acquir- 
ing a  commercial  education,  while 
a  f  ew  Canadian  business  schools 
require  attendance  for  as  many 
months. 

To  broaden  commercial  educa- 
tion and  to  raise  its   standard  in 
Canada  there  was  formed  in  the 
City   of  Hamilton  some  three  or 
four  years  ago,  by  the  leading  men 
in   the   profession,   an   association 
known  as  the  Business  Educators' 
Association  of  Canada.    The  func- 
tions    exercised  by  the   organiza- 
tion are  akin  to  those  of  a  univer- 
sity.    A  standard  is  set  by  the  as- 
sociation   and    examinations  _  are 
held  under  its  authority  in  a  score 
of  affiliated  colleges,  each  of  which 
must  provide  standard  commercial 
and  shorthand  courses  and  submit 
its  students  for  final  examination 
to  a  board  elected  annually  by  the 
general  association.      No  school  is 
permitted  to  issue  its    own  certifi- 
cate and  retain  membership.     The 
association  reserves  to  itself  this 
right,  and  candidates  are  at  stated 
periods  sent  up  from  all  parts    ot 
Canada  to  write  for  the   diploma 
of  the  association.    A  board  of  ex- 
aminers, composed  of  the  princi- 
pals of  representative  business  col- 
leges, prepares     the     examination 
papers  and  examines   the     candi- 
dates' work.       These     examiners 
report  to  the  registrar    (an    inde- 
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pendent  man),  who  thereupon 
compiles  the  marks  and  forwards 
results  to  the  candiaates. 

One  important  result  of  the 
work  of  the  association  has  t)een 
to  extend  and  strengthen  the  work 
being  done  m  the  commercial 
schools  ot  Canada,,  and  another  to 
lead  observant  parents  to  choose 
for  their  sons  and  daughters 
schools  affiliated  to  the  associa- 
tion. 

So  successful  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Canadian  association  that 
the  business  college  fraternity  of 
the  United  States  is  studying  its 
methods  and  in  particular,  busi- 
ness educators  ot  the  Stale  ol  Uii  .», 
where  a  body  modeled  on  Can- 
adian lines  is  being  organized.  The 
provincial  educational  authorities 
of  Nova  Scotia  have  recognized 
the  shorthand  diploma  of  the  as- 
sociation as  a  certificate  of  com- 
p^t^ncy  lo  teach  phonography  in 
the  schools  of  that  province. 

The  business  course  embraces 
bookkeeping,  arithmetic,  rapid 
calculations,  commercial  law,  busi- 
ness forms,  business  correspond- 
ence, penmanship,  spelling,  busi- 
ness practice  and  banking.  The 
shorthand  course  includes  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  shorthand, 
typewriting,  business  correspond- 
ence, spelling  and  penmanship. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian 
business  college  the  Business  Ed- 
ucators' Association  of  Canada 
is  playing  an  important  part.  Pro- 
gressive educationists  will  find  in 
the  associations  work  mucn  ^that 
will  repay  their  careful  enquiry, 
and  the  mercantile  communitv 
will,  as  time  goes  by,  stand  more 
and  more  under  a  debt    of    grati- 


tude to  the     associated     business 
schools  now  laboring  in  the  cause 
of  sounder  commercial  education. 
C.  R.  McCullough 


What  Becomes  of  a  Hillion 
Buys  and  Girls. 


Confining  ourselves  to  British 
babies,  we  find  that  out  of  our  mil- 
lion, 511,000  will  be  boys  and  489,- 
000  girls.  We  will  be  ungaflant 
enough  to  take  the  boys  first,  and 
see  wliat  callings  they  will  follow, 
and  what  the  law  of  averages  says 
will  become  of  them.  We  had 
better  begin  by  putting  aside^those 
who  will,  for  any  reason,  not  con- 
tribute their  share  to  the  national 
wealth,  either  because  they  are 
physically  incapacitated,  hopelessly 
criminal,  or  because  sufficient  for- 
tunes have  descended  to  them.  For 
the  last-named  reason,  only  87  out 
of  our  511,000  will  announce  their 
intention  of  remaininsf  drones. 
Three  thousand  will  probably  be 
the  total  tale  of  the  drones.  Of 
these,  physical  infirmities  will  in- 
capicitate  800.  i  hey  will  be  blind, 
deaf  mutes,  paralysed,  or  cripples. 
Seven  hundred  of  these  will  pass 
their  time  constantly  in  prison,  six 
of  whom  are  unhappilydestined  to 
end  their  life  on  the  gallows, 
these  must  be  added  another 
who  become  tramps,  loafers,  the 
upper  fringe  of  the  criminal  class, 
the  sort  of  men  who  usually  des- 
cribe themselves  to  the  census  tak- 
er as  "  laborers  out  of  work." 

To  pass  away  from  this  unpleas- 
ant and,  fortunately,  small  minor- 
ity, let  us  consider  what  the  other 
508,000  boys  will  do  for  a  living. 
Britain  is,  before  all  things,  a  man- 
ufacturing  country,  and  we   shall 
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find  the  chances  are  that  150,000 
of  our  boys  will  learn  to  make 
something;  330  of  these  will  be 
wheelwrights,  560  tinworkers.  No 
fewer  than  12,000  will  have  to  do 
with  cotton  and  wool  manufacture. 
Boiler-makers,  cabinet-makers, 
plumbers,  jewelers,  all  these  and 
a  hundred  other  trades  are  includ- 
ed in  this  industrial  army.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  will 
be  clerks,  shopkeepers,  or  assist- 
ants, and  80,000  will  live  on  the 
lana.  They  will  not  all  drive  the 
pjough.  Some  of  them  will  be 
gardeners,  or  nurserymen,  wood- 
n">cn,  fruit  growers,  graziers,  or  the 
like.  This  is  a  section,  however, 
which  has  sadly  diminished  of  late 
years.  Forty  thousand  will  wield 
pick  and  shovel  deep  in  mines  or 
quarries,  and  a  similar  number  wiU 
work  in  brick,  or  stone,  or  other 
branches  of  tl)o  building  trades. 
Only  5,000  less  wih  be  the  number 
of  those  who  will  drive  cabs,  vans, 
waggons,  or  be  engaged  as 
porters,  guards,  engine-drivers,  in 
the  employ  of  our  vast  railway 
system.  Domestic  service  ac- 
counts for  another  13,000  of  the 
number,  25,000  will  engage  in  what 
are  commonly  called  the  profes- 
sions. This  number  includes  clergy- 
men, barristers,  and  soHcitors, 
doctors,  artists,  authors,  and  all 
the  ever-growing  army  of  teachers. 
Navy  and  arrny  will  absorb  another 
3,000  of  whom  2,200  are  likely  to 
enter  the  latter  service,  and  800  to 
defend  their  country  afloat,  and  we 
fill  our  number  with  2,000  who  will 
be  fishermen,  or  will  enter  our 
merchant   service. 

The  work  which  the  489,000  girls 
will  engage  in  is  just  as  varied  as 
that  of  the  men »  but.  as  women 
rarely     continue     to     follow     any 


money-making  profession  after 
marriage,  it  will  be  better  to  deduct 
from  the  number  at  once  the  344,- 
000  who  will  wed  at  an  average 
age  of  twenty-five  years  and  six 
months.  Then  there  must  be  de- 
ducted another  1,000  who  are  clas- 
sed as  infirm.  Women  thus 
incapacitated  form  rather  a  larger 
proportion  than  is  the  case  with 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
matter  of  criminality,  women  shine 
superior.  Only  100  out  of  all  these 
489,000  girl  babies  will  spend  their 
time  under  lock  and  key,  and, 
roughly  speaking,  900  will  repre- 
sent the  tramping  class.  Fifty- 
seven  thousand  of  our  unmarried 
women  will  earn  their  living  in 
manufacturing  mdustries.  and  48,- 
000  are  likely  to  become  cooks, 
housemaids,  ladies'-maids,  or  ''gen- 
erals." Sixteen  thousand  will  live 
on  the  land,  most  of  these  doing 
hard  work  on  the  farms,  but  others 
keeping  poultry,  or  acting  as  dairy- 
maids. Shops  swallow  up  14,000 
who  range  from  the  smart  Bond 
Street  milHner,  who  makes  a  favor 
of  putting  a  bonnet  on  the  head  of 
a  duchess  down  to  a  poor,  tired 
girl,  who  stands  fourteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  behind  the 
counter  of  an  East  End  sweat 
shop.  The  professions  claim  the 
goodly  number  of  1,800.  We  are 
left  with  6,200  whose  occupations 
will  be  so  many  and  varied  that 
they  cannot  be  more  than  glanced 
at  in  this  article.  They  include  800 
hospital  nurses,  i.ioo  t3^pists  and 
stenographers ;  also  seventv  who 
will  give  their  employment  as 
"  baby  minders."  Probabilities 
point  to  eighty-seven  turning  de- 
tectives, and  another  ninety-three 
becoming  professional  packers. — • 
Cassell's   Saturday  J<">iirnal, 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE, 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D. 


The  Density  of  Population  in 

foreign  countries  has  recently  been 
computed.  Great  Britain  takes  the 
lead  with  132  inhabitants  per  square 
kilometer,  which  is  equal  to  0.3861 
per  square  mile  ;  then  come  Japan, 
144.4;  Italy,  106.6,  the  German 
Empire,  104.2  ;  Austria,  87  ;  Hun- 
gary, 59  6  ;  France,  72.2  ;  Spain, 
35.9  ;  the  United  States,  8.4  ;  and 
Russia,  5.9. 

Insanity  in  Women  Teachers 
has  been  investigated  by  Professor 
Zimmer,  of  Berlin,  who  has  derived 
his  information  from  all  the  asylums 
in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland 
and  Russia,  and  found  that  in  every 
85  female  patients  there  is  one 
school  teacher.  In  Prussia  there  is 
one  school  teacher  to  every  350 
women  of  the  population. 

The  Journal  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute,  pubhshed  quarterly  in 
London,  contains  (Jan.,  1902)  the 
full  report  of  the  conference  on 
Water  Supply  and  River  Pollution. 
The  preceedings  are  interesting  and 
highly  important.  At  the  next 
sessional  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
Feb.  12,  1902.  Mr.  A.  W.  BIyth, 
M.R.C.S.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  St. 
Marylebone,  will  open  a  discussion 
on  the  timely  subject  of  *'  The 
Prevention  of  Smallpox  m  the 
Metropolis." 

Oompulsory  Vaccination.— The 
Board  of  Health  of  Boston  has 
recently  ordered  that  all  inhabitants 
who  have  not  been  successfully 
vaccinated  since  January  i,  1897, 
'*  sliall  be  vaccinated  or  revaccinated 
fortliwith."  This  is  done  to  effect- 
ually control  the  present  epidemic 
of  smallpox.  A  few  months  ago  an 
average  of  twenty  cases  a  day  were 


reported  ;  this  led  to  free  vaccina- 
tion stations  being  opened  in  all 
sections  of  the  city,  and  as  a  result 
about  400,000  people  were  vac- 
cinated. This  wholesale  vaccination 
proved  so  effective  that  for  some 
time  past  the  average  number  of 
cases  reported  has  not  been  more 
than  five  a  day.  If  the  present  law 
is  enforced  about  170,000  people  will 
have  to  be  vaccinated. 

The  cleansing"  effect  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  snowfall  is  illus- 
trated by  a  report  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health.  On  January  18, 
shallow  glass  dishes  containing  the 
usual  preparation  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  atmospheric  germs  were 
exposed  to  the  air  for  three  minutes 
in  ten  different  localities  within  a  half 
a  mile,  bounded  by  South  Water, 
State,  and  Adams  Streets,  and  fifth 
Ave.  After  seventy-two  hours'  incu- 
bation these  showed  an  average  of 
630  colonies  of  growing  germs,  the 
greatest  number,  1,050,  being  found 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Dearborn 
and  Washington  Streets,  a  few  feet 
above  the  street  level ;  the  least, 
330,  in  the  south  court  between  the 
City  Hall  and  the  County  Building  ; 
and  the  next  fewest,  835,  on  the  roof 
of  the  City  Hall,  about  130  feet 
above  street  level.  On  the  21st 
snow  fell  to  the  equivalent  of  0.28 
of  an  inch  of  rain,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  repeated  on  the  22nd. 
The  average  colonies  from  these 
latter  exposures  numbered  sixty-six, 
ranging  from  nineteen  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  LaSalle  and  South 
Water  Streets,  to  180  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Washington  and  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  atmosphere  was 
nearly  90%  purer-  on  the  22nd  after 
the  snowfall  than  it  was  before. 
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BOOKS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  will 
send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


Home  and  School  Library.  Edit- 
ed by  Laurin  Magnus,  M.  A., 
Oxford.  First  Makers  of  Eng- 
land, Julius  Caesar,  Kingr  Ar- 
thur, and  Alfred  the  Great. 
London  :  John  Murray.  Price, 
IS  6d. 

Would  our  readers  just  look  at 
these  three  names,  JuHus  Caesar, 
King  Arthur,  King  Alfred.  As 
first  makers  of  England,  what  a 
field  of  story  opens  to  the  schol- 
ars memory?  What  attractive 
short  stories  can  be  easily  collect- 
ed round  these  illustrious  names. 
Lady  Magnus,  in  this  small  book, 
has  gwQa  us  many  beautiful, 
true  short  stories ;  gems  they  are. 
Teachers  in  our  public  schools  get 
the  book,  it  shows  you  how  t3 
begin  history  in  the  best  way. 


Psalms :  Books  IV.  and  V.  by  A. 
F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.  Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press. 
This  is  the  third  volume  of 
Professor  Kirkpatrick's  short 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  in  the 
well-known  Cambridge  Bible  for 
schools  and  college  series.  In 
every  respect  it  is  fully  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  series  in  ac- 
curate scholarship  and  in  useful- 
ness. There  is  a  very  complete 
introduction  to  the  Psalms,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  pages  m 
length,  which  sums  up  concisely 
yet  very  fully  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  Psalms, 
the  psalm-writers,  their  dates, 
titles,  uses,  and  other  information 
very  necessary.     The  notes  on  the 


individual  Psalms  are  also  wonder- 
fully exhaustive  when  we  take  in- 
to account  the  hrie!  space  aliotted 
to  them  in  the  book.  They  are 
most  suggestive  and  helpful.  Be- 
ing short,  they  are  never  tedious. 
For  teaching  purposes  we  might 
say  this  book  is  a  sine  qua  non  as 
as  far  as  Books  IV.  and  V.  of  the 
Psalms  are  concerned.  Psalms 
XC-C-L.  150. 


MacMillan's  Colonial  Library. 
"  The  Benefactress,"  by  the 
author  of  "'  Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden.''  London, 
Eng.,  MacMillan  and  Co.  $1.50. 

Anna,  the  benefactress,  sister  of 
Sir  Peter  Estcourt,  is  an  interest- 
ing young  Englishwoman  of  an  in- 
dependent turn  of  mind,  which 
makes  her  dependence  on  her  re- 
latives very  uncomfortable  to  her. 
Her  sister-in-law  did  the  best  she 
knew  in  trying  to  secure  a  home 
for  Miss  Anna,  by  introducing 
her  to  society,  etc.  This  com- 
mon plan  failed,  and  failed  all  the 
more  completely,  owjng  to  An- 
na's cordial  co-operation  that  it 
should  fail.  Anna  was  most  will- 
ing to  do  anythmg  to  make  a  liv- 
ing for  herself,  even  to  sweep  a 
''  crossing."  The  sister-in-law 
told  her  that  she  (Anna)  had  not 
money  to  buy  a  "  broom."  But 
the  deliverer  appears  in  the  shape 
of  a  German  uncle,  who  bequeaths 
'to  her  a  small  estate  on  the  Bal- 
tic, near  the  historic  Town  of 
Stralsund. 
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Under  the  generous  impulse  of 
seeking  to  relieve  others  who,  like 
herself,  had  been  driven  almost  co 
despair  by  her  dependence  upon 
others,  and  who  had  made  her  Ufe 
miserable  by  ill-judged  kindness 
invited  a  dozen  of  this  class  of 
ladies  to  come  and  freely  spend 
their  days  with  her  on  the  estate 
near  the  Baltic.  The  narrative 
of  this  experiment  in  real  love  is 
most  amusing.  "The  Benefac- 
tress "  is  clever,  ingenious,  and 
entertaining. 


Another  book  for  Mr.  Murray  s 
Home  and  School  Library  is  A 
First  Course  of  Practical  Science, 
with  full  directions  for  experi- 
ments and  numerous  exercises,  by 
1.  H.  Leonard,  B.  SC.  Price,  is 
6d.  These  lessons  are  taught  on 
the  heuristic  method,  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  the  learner's  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  experi- 
ment. 
Beirs    Illustrated    Classics.       The 

Tristia,  Book  L,  edited  by  A.  L. 

Roberts,  M.A.,  with  a  vocabala- 

tory  and  many  illustrations.      A 

timely  edition. 

Scenes  From  Sophocles'  Antigo- 
ne, edited  with  introduction  and 
notes,  by  C.  E.  Lawrence,  M.A., 
Pembroke  College.  Henry 
Frowde,  M.A.,  publishers  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.  London : 
This  work  in  all'  parts  is  well 
done  and  worthy  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Phaedrus,  The  Fables,  Book  L  and 
H.,  with  vocabulary;  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by 
I.  H.  Flatherall,  of     Emmanuel 


College,  Cambridge,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press.  The  editor  has 
furnished  valuable  assistance  by 
his  excellent  notes. 

De  Bello  GaUico,  Liber  I. ;  edited 
with  notes  and  vocabulary  for 
beginners,  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh, 
M.A.,  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon.  Book  L  Edited 
with  introduction,  notes,  and 
vocabulary,  by  G.  M.  Edwards, 
M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridg:e. 

The  last  three  books  belong  to 
the  Cambridge  Series  for  schools 
and  tra'ning  colleges.  We  liad 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  favorably 
of  the  volumes  ot  this  series  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  sufficient  praise  to 
say  they  are  the  equals  of  any 
which  have  appeared  heretofore. 
The  price  of  each  is  is     6d. 


An  item  of  interest  to  the  Can- 
adian book  trade  and  book  buyers 
is  the  news  that  Messrs.  George 
N.  Morang  and  Company,  Limit- 
ed, of  Toronto,  will  hereafter  be  the 
sole  agents  in  Canada  for  all 
books  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  of  New  York.  Messrs. 
Morang  and  Company  will  sell 
the  books  at  the  same  ririces  in 
Canada  as  those  at  which  they  are 
sold  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
in  New  York,  and  the  same  dis- 
counts will  also  be  given  to  the 
Canadian  booksellers  and  dealers 
as  are  given  in  the  United  States. 
Messrs.  Alorang  and  Company 
have  now  in  the  press  a  complete 
catalogue  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
panys'  publications  which  will  be 
issued  by  them  immediately. 
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One  material  gain  to  the  book- 
buyer  by  this  arrangement  will  be 
the  saving  of  the  two  or  three  days 
time  which  is  now  taken  up  in  the 
transmission  of  orders  to  New 
York. 


The  Ust  of  contents  for  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  The  Studio  con- 
tains accounts  of  "  The  Art  of 
Fantin  Latour/'  by  Antonin 
Proust ;  the  second  part  of  "  The 
First  International  Studio  Exhibi- 
tion " ;  "  The  Twenty-Seventh  Ex- 
hibition of  the  New  English  Art 
Club  " ;  and  the  "  Darmstadt  Art- 
ists' Colony."  The  various  re- 
productions in  color  and  black 
and  white  which  accompany  the 
articfes  are  as  usual  very  fine. 

The  long  story,  complete  in  one 
number,  which  appears  in  the  Feb- 
ruary St.  Nicholas,  is  "  Through 
Fairyland  in  a  Hansom  Cab,"  by 
Bennet  W.  Musson.  It  is  charm- 
ingly illustrated  by  Fanny  G. 
Cory. 

''  The  Fish,"  written  and  illus- 
trated by  E.  W.  Kemble,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  contributions 
to  the  I^ebruary  Cosmopolitan. 
Bret  Harte's  story,  "  Mr.  Mc- 
Glowrie's  Widow,"  is  most  inter- 
esting and  characteristic,  and  con- 
tains yet  another  appearance,  al- 
though as  a  minor  character,  of 
Colonel  Starbottle. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  Feb- 
ruary contains  an  article  signed 
"B.'P."  on  "College  Professors 
and  the  PubUc."  It  is  no  secret 
that  these  initials  belong  to  Mr,. 
Bliss  Perry,  the  gentleman  who  is 
so  successfully  continuing  the  best 
traditions     of  the     Atlantic.     His 


contribution  is  characterised  by 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subject,  and  by  the  gracefulness 
of  diction  which  seems  to 
belong  only  to  the  man  who  has 
read  for  years  with  his  first  mo- 
tive a  pure  love  of  reading.  The 
Contributors'  Club  is,  as  usual,  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Living  Age  for  February 
8,  contains  two  articles  above  the 
average,  both  in  subject  and  style: 
''Biography,"  by  H.  H.  Asquith, 
from  the  National  Review,  and 
''  Why  Be  a  Lady  ?  "  by  Menie 
Muriel  Dowie,  from  the  Pall  Mall. 

Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard  informs  his 
readers  in  the  January  Philistine, 
that  he  desires  to  radiate  life.  It 
seems  to  be  proper  to  say  a  great 
many  similar  things  in  such  a 
personal  publication  as  the  Phils- 
tine.  >~ 

Among  the  more  important  con- 
tributions to  the  February  num- 
ber of  Scribner's  Magazine  are: 
"  Flickersbridge,"  by  Henry 
James  ;  "  Paul  Troubetzkoy,  Sculp- 
tor," by  William  Jarvis ;  "  Crown- 
ed by  Honor  and  Glory,"  by  Marv 
R.  S.  Andrews ;  and  an  interesting 
instalment  of  Mr.  Hopinson 
Smith's  serial,  "  The  Fortunes  of 
Oliver  Horn." 

"  John  Winter  Strange  "  writes 
the  complete  novel  which  appears 
in  the  February  Lippincott's.  It 
is  called  "  The  Standings,"  is  Eng- 
lish in  its  setting  and  contains  a 
most  thorough  indorsation  of  what 
the  author  evidently  considers  the 
convenient  law  of  divorce.  The 
hero,  when  he  finally  secures  the 
sister  of  his  divorced  wife  for  his 
next   venture   fs"  piously   thankful 
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that  the  dispensed-with  lady  is  not 
dead,  since  in  that  case  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  marry  her 
successor.  This  inglorious  refer- 
ence to  the  deceased  wife's  sister 
bill  is  evidently  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a  telling  conclusion. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  contributes  to 
the  February  number  of  The 
Book  Buyer  a  review  of  Mr.  Sla- 
son  Thompson's  "  Life  of  Eugene 
Field.'*  The  article  contains  an 
agreeable  account  of  Mr.  Ralph's 
personal  relations  with  Field. 

The  February  Century  contains, 
amongst  other  contributions  of 
importance,  a  delightful  story  by 


Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  "The  Don't 
Hurry  Club,"  a  humorous  mono- 
logue by  Beatrice  Herford,  called 
'•'  The  Book  Agent  " ;  "  The  Salon 
of  the  Princess  Matilda,"  by  Vic- 
tor du  Bled;  '.'Browning  in  Ven- 
ice," by  Mrs.  Bronson ;  and  a 
short  contribution  in  verse  of 
much  beauty,  written  by  Rennell 
Rodd,  and  entitled  ''  I  Shall  Not 
Go  as  Others  Do." 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  fo^^ 
February  contains  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  department  on 
"booKs  ana  authors,  which  is  to  \>- 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabee. 


^  -^  xCz_s^-i^_s^  i<^z_s^z_s^Js^  s^z_s^7^s^zjs^  t^ijs^j?^  js^  'c^lv Js^.jriV-jsr^  t^js^^^Ljr^.:?^  .s^ 

I  The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association 

^  FREDERICK  A.  BURNHAM,  President 

•^  Eighty-one  thousand  policy-holders 

^  Total  Assets,  $12,264,838.21 


■-? 

f 

! 

i 

:     ToUl   Death    Claims    Paid  since   Organization,    over   $48,000,000.00.      | 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Statement  shows 
that  the  1900  business  brought  .     .    .     . 


An  Increase  in  Assets 
An  Increase  in  Income 
An  Increase  in  Surplus 

and, 
An  Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force 


NET  SURPLUS,   $1,187,617.68 
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THE  TORONTO  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  OLD  BOYS- 
ASSOCIATION. 

Unveiling  of  Archibald  MacMurchy's  Portrait. 


More  than  usual  interest  was 
taken  this  year  in  the  Annual  Re- 
union and  dinner  of  the  "  Old  Bo^^s  " 
Association  of  the  historic  "  Blue 
School  "  ;  now  represented  by  more 
than  one  Secondary  School  in  Tor- 
onto ;  but  more  particularly  by  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Jarvis  Street. 
The  additional  interest  being  the 
fact,  that  many  of  the  "  Boys  " 
knew  that  a  portrait  of  him  who, 
for  so  many  years,  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  School,  was  to  be 
unveiled  upon  this  festive  night. 
During  the  absence  of  the  President, 
T.  C.  Irving,  Esq.,  on  special  busi- 
ness, David  Carlyle,  Esq.,  presided. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  C.  Michell, 
B.A.,  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to 
give  a  complete  list  of  all  who  were 
present,  but  submits  the  following 
partial  list  :  — 

T.  C.  Irving,  David  Carlyle, 
Arch.  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Principal 
Manley,  M.A.,  L.  V.  McBrady. 
LL.B.,  Alfred  Baker,  M.A.,  A. 
Dickson  Patterson,  Prof.  Mavor, 
H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A  ,  L.  E.  Embree, 
M.A.,  Wilbur  Grant,  W.  P.  Ryrie, 
J.  H.  Horsey,  Angus  MacMurchy, 
B.A.,  Jas.  Acton,  C.  P.  Brown, 
F.  C.  Luke,  R.  A.  Gray;  B.A.,  H. 
W.  Gundy,  B.A.,  R.  G.  McLean, 
D.D.S.,  Chas.  P.  Muckle.  B.A., 
David  Davis,  H.  P.  Irving,  Harry 
C.  Irving,  Cuthbert  Woodhouse,  C. 
S.  Acton,  S.  G  Mills-,  H.  G.  Willson, 
B.A.,  C.  W.  Trotter,  D.D.S.,  Carl 
Lehmann,  B.A.,  A.  C.  Michell, 
D.D.S.,  G.  Addison,  Charles  Lazen- 
by,  Charles  H.  Snider,  Edmund  F. 
Gibson,  G.  S.  Macdonald,  Walter 
H.  Blight,  James  Constable,  W.  C. 
Grand,     W.    C.     Crawford,    Chas. 


Marriott,  Robert  McKay,  J.  C. 
Langton,  J.  G.  Caven,  M.D.,  A.  H. 
Gregg,  D.  Donald,  Geo.  H.  Fensom, 
E.  H.  Adams,  M.D.,  Alfred  John- 
ston, Chas.  Gilchrist,  A.  T.  Hunter, 
B.A.,  D.  A.  Rose,  M.D.,  G.  E. 
Shaw,  B.A.,  Fred  B.  Featherston- 
haugh,  Francis  J.  Roche,  B.A.,  J.  C. 
MacMurchy,  B.A.,  C.  S.  Cleland, 
M.D.,  R  C.  Fowler,  W.  H.  Doel, 
B.A.,  H.  H.  Dewart,  B.A.,  J.  G. 
Lye,  Hector  Maclean,  Wm.  C. 
Michell,  B  A.,  A.  S.  Cadow,  A. 
Sinclair,  R.  B.  Harcourt,  W.  C. 
Fischer,  C.  R.  Cuthertson,  M.D., 
R.F.Segsworth,R.  J.  Reade,D.D.S., 
I.  Standish,  B.A.,  H.  M.  Torrington, 
A.  S.  Purdy. 

In  unveiling  the  portrait  of  Mr. 
MacMurchy,  Prof.  Baker  spoke  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen : — 
Our  dinner  this  year  has  a  uni- 
que character, — it  is  associated  with 
the  first  unveiling  of  the  portrait 
of  a  Principal  of  the  Old  School. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Murchy might  have  been  com- 
memorated in  some  other  way.  In- 
deed, when  we  expressed  our  wish 
to  mark  the  period,  we  found  that 
he  preferred  the  founding  of  a 
scholarship.  It  was  characteris- 
tic of  the  man  that  he  thought 
only  of  advantage  to  the  school 
and  its  scholars.  We  felt,  how- 
ever, that  , something  was  due  Mr. 
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MacMurchy.  Besides,  the  pre- 
servation of  a  strong  and  striking 
personality  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
tributions to  the  traditions  of  an 
educational  institution,  and  so  we 
came  to  decide  on  the  portrait  as 
best  meeting  this  view. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  became  Rec 
tor  of  the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate 
Institute  in  1872,  having 
for  thirteen  years  before  that 
date  been  its  mathematical 
master.  This  period  of  forty 
years  was  a  period  of  great 
changes  in  Ontario's  educational 
system.  At  its  beginning  there 
were  the  old  school  houses,  the 
old  teachers,  the  old  methods;  it 
its  close,  the  system  as  we  know 
il  to-day.  In  all  this  process  of 
evolution  our  honored  ex-prin- 
cipal played  a  conspicuous  part, 
helping  to  eliminate  the  bad  and 
to  make  the  good  better  still.  Yet 
in  talking  with  him  of  the  old 
days  in  the  old  dilapidated  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Lombard 
Street,  he  has  more  than  once 
said  to  me :  "  There  was  good 
Vvork  done  in  that  old  school." 
And  so  there  was.  Mr.  Mac- 
Murchy's  sympathies  have  through 
life  been  conservative.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  has  voted  Conser- 
\ative.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
has  voted,  or  that  he  has  voted 
at  all.  I  do  not  even  mean  that 
he  has  clung  to  the  past  with  its 
traditions,  accepting  innovation 
with  a  certain  reservation.  The 
conservative  spirit  in  him  has  been 
something  subtler  than  this.  I 
mean  that  he  has  placed  his  con- 
fidence in  men,  rather  than  in 
methods.  The  good  man  will 
prosper  under  the  poorest  sys- 
tem, the     weak  man  will  fail  un- 


der the  best.  There  is  a  vitalizing, 
inspiring  force  in  man  that  ran 
never  be  found  in  the  dull  me- 
chanism of  an  institution ;  and  this 
is  especially  true  in  educational 
work.  Mr.  MacMurchy's  conser- 
vatism would  say  by  all  means  im- 
prove your  methods,  improve 
your  system,  improve  your  insti- 
tutions, but.  above  all  things, 
strive  to  perfect  your  men — hu- 
man character.  To  one  who  so 
regards  the  phenomena  of  life, 
especially  of  educational  life,  the 
need  for  continually  experiment- 
ing with  fresh  systems,  for  end- 
less innovation  is,  very  naturally, 
not  apparent. 

Our  ex-Principal  was  one  of 
the  first  of  Canadian-trained 
teachers  to  take  part  in  "  Gram- 
mar School  "  work.  Before  his 
time  the  work  had  been  largely 
done  by  Old  Countrymen,  who 
too  often  had  been  failures  in  the 
old  land.  He  thus  helped  to  form 
our  Canadian  educational  ideals, 
as  he  has  helped  to  realize  them. 

As  a  man.  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Murchy is  the  absence  of  egotism, 
I  have  already  referred  to  this  in 
his  preferring  a  scholarship  to  a 
portrait.  He  has  been  content  to 
live  in  his  work ;  I  may  almost  sav 
to  efface  himself  in  it,  though  his 
personality  was  too  strong  to 
permit  of  this.  He  sought  in 
what  he  did  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience.  There  was  never 
a  desire  to  advertise  himself  ;  in- 
deed, I  take  it,  such  a  desire, 
would  have  appeared  to  him  in- 
tensely vulgar  and  not  able  to  ex- 
ist in  any  one,  with  even  element- 
ary self-respect.  He  reminds  me 
of  those  mediaveal  artists  who  la- 
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bored  in  the  great  cathedrals  of 
Europe.  They  were  content  to 
spend  a  Hfetime  on  even  an  out- 
of-the-way  piece  of  detail,  satis  - 
field  that  they  wrought  in  a  great 
cause,  and  if  they  thought  of  fame 
at  all,  it  was  fame  for  their  work, 
and  not  for  themselves. 

For  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated,  whether  professional- 
ly or  otherwise,  he  has  always 
shown  the  most  delicate  consid- 
eration. 'His  steadfastness  has 
been  of  the  most  .enduring  kind. 
One  always  knew  where  to  find 
him.  He '  waF  no  weathercock. 
His  high  sense  of  honor  showed 
itself  in  all  matters  to  which  he 
turned  himself,  and  everywhere 
appeared  the  conviction  that  a 
man's  religion  should  be  his  life — 
a  conviction  which,  let  me  say,  he 
realized. 

If  we  think  of  him  as  a  scholar 
it  is  to  recall  that  he  is  a  distin- 
guished graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  a  medallist  in 
mathematics.  A  mathematician 
myself  I  know  how  high  he  stands 
in  his  specialty,  and  how  wide  and 
deep  his  acquaintance  with  his 
subject  is.  Buf  'his  sympathies 
have  not  beeiTlimitecr  to  mathe- 
matics. He  offered  unstinted  en- 
couragement  in  the  Institute  to 
all  branches  of  scholarship.  In 
literature  his  judgment  is  fine, 
and  his  taste  only  for  that  which 
is  most  soHd  and  substantial. 

As  a  teacher  he  ever  struggled 
for  high  ideals.  I  may  illustrate 
this  by  an  incident  th^t  belongs  to 
my  own  days  in  the  old  Toronto 
Grammar  School.  The  ; class  to 
which  I  belonged  had  got  over  and 
indeed  beyond  the  honor  matricu- 
lation    work  in  mathematics,  and 


the  question  arose  to  what  should 
we  next  direct  our  attention.  New- 
ton's Principia  and  Analytical 
Plane  Geometry  were  discussed — 
both  at  the  time  belonging  to  the 
honor  matematical  work  of  the 
second  year  in  the  university. 
Analytical  Geometry  was  decided 
upon,  and  I  received  my  first 
lessons  in  it  as  a  school  boy  in  the 
old  Toronto  Grammar  School. 
Mr.  MacMurchy  made  the  Toron- 
to Grammar  School  the  mathema- 
tical school  of  the  province.  The 
large  number  of  honors  and 
scholarships  won  in  the  university 
by  his  pupils  sufficiently  attests 
this.  In  teaching  his  method  was 
to  offer  the  needed  explanations 
and  to  leave  so  much  unsaid  that 
the  intelligence  and  originality  of 
the  scholar  should  have  opportu- 
nity to  develop  themselves.  I  have 
always  congratulated  myself  that  1 
started  my  mathematical  studies 
with  one  who  was  too  thorough 
to  teach  a    subject  threadbare. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  always  took 
the  deepest  personal  interest  in 
his  scholars.  A  remarkable  con- 
sequence of  thfs  is  his  clear  recol- 
lection of  almost  every  one  of  the 
thousands  who,  during  his  years 
of  office,  pursued  their  studies  in 
the  school.  This  power  to  re- 
call faces  and  names  comes  not  so 
much  from  a  good  memory, 
though  he  has  that,  as  from  a  deep 
personal  interest  in,  and  sympa- 
thy with,  all  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Teaching  with  its 
countless  opportunities  for  good 
has  been  to  him  not  a  mere  pro- 
fession— rather  a  mission  almost 
sacred  in  its  character.  When  I 
became  an  undergraduate  in  the 
university  I  not  infrequently  call- 
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ed  to  see  him,  and  always  felt  the 
magnetism  of  his  sympathy  with 
and  interest  in  me.  i  always  left 
him  with  a  Hghter  step  and  lighter 
heart,  and  with  more  courage  for 
my  work. 

No  notice  of  our  guest  of  to- 
night would  be  complete  that  did 
not  refer  to  his  patriotism.  When 
the  Fenian  Raid  occurred  he  left 
wife  and  family,  and  the  school 
which  was  next  in  his  heart  after 
them,  and  hurried  to  the  frontier 
to  defend  our  country.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  did  occasion  arise  to- 
day there  is  no  one  amongst  us 
that  would  sooner  shoulder  a  rifle 
in  defence  of  Canada  and  the  Em- 
pire than  Archibald  MacMurchy. 

Take  him  all  in  all,  as  a  man,  as 
a  scholar,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  citizen 
and  patriot,  considering  his  long 
term  of  office,  his  devotion  to  his 
work,  I  feel  I  am  justified  in  say- 
ing we  "  shall  not  look  upon  his 
like  again  " ;  and  we  all  feel  as  we 
think  of  him  and  his  life-work, 
that  on  him  will  be  pronounced  the 
verdict  "  well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

In  the  matter  of  the  selection  of 
an  artist  for  the  portrait  we  had 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  MacMurchy's 
judgment.  A  well-known  Toronto 
art  critic  has  pronounced 
the  picture  one  of  the 
best  that  has  came  from  the  stu- 
dio of  Mr.  Dickson  Patterson, 
and  in  saying  that,  he  pronounces 
it  one  of  the  best  that  have  been 
executed  in  Canada. 

I  shall  now  ask  two  of  the  g;en- 
tlemen  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  to  remove  the  curtain  from 
the  portrait. 

As  the  well-known  face  and  fea- 
tures revealed  themselves  in  the 
portrait,  the  entire  company  rose, 
and  the  cheering  for  Mr.  Mac- 
Murchy continued  for  some  minutes. 


Prof.  Baker. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  spoke  in  part  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  President  and  Boys  of  the 
Toronto  Grammar  School:— 

Allow  me  to  thafik  you  dll  most 
heartily  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
your  connection  and  mine  with 
th^  schoQv  which  began  its  course 
in  this  community  in  1807.  This 
seemed  to  you  the  best  mode  Oi 
doing  so ;  to  me,  as  some  of  you 
are  ware,  another  mode  appealed 
more  strongly ;  but,  it  is  doubtful 
which  is  the  better,  and  I  cheer- 
fully accept  your  decision,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  your  highest 
expectations  may  be  realized. 

After  we  published  the  Year 
Book  in  1897,  a  friend  of  mine,  an 
Old  Boy  of  1836,  sent  me  several 
messages,  requesting  me  to  call 
upon  him.  I  refer  to  Mr.  A.  Mc- 
Lean Howard,  Clerk  of  the  First 
Division  Court  of  York  County, 
resident  of  this  city.  Upon  see- 
ing him,  he  asked  me  how  it  hap- 
pened that  in  the  Year  Book  for 
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the  old  school,  I  left  out  the  name 
of  his  old. master,  the  Rev.  D. 
MacAulay.  I  explained  to  Mr. 
Howard  that  I  had  never  heard  ot 
the  name  in  connection  with  the 
Home  District  Grammar  School. 
Mr.  Howard  said  he  had  also 
spoken  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgms  about 
the  same  man,  and  Dr.  Hodgins 
told  him  he  had  noi  record  of  such 
a  man,  either  in  the  Home  District 
School  or  in  any  other  school.  To 
put  the  matter  beyond  contro- 
versy, Mr.  Howard  showed  a  re- 
ceipt, tuition  fees,  for  first  half 
of  the  year  1836. .  The  receipt  is 
signed  by  D.  MacAulay,  Principal 
Home  District  Grammar  School. 
He  showed  me  other  evidence 
corroborative  of  the  fact  that  the 
school  was  in  operation  at  that 
date. 

During  some  years  I  had  been 
waiting  for  information  concern- 
ing the  years,  from  183 1,  when 
I''pper  Canada  College  moved  to 
its  own  building  in  Russell  Square, 
and  the  year  (1836)  Mr. 
Cozens  was  appointed  head 
master  of  the  school.  For- 
tunately, my  friend,  Mr.  How- 
ard, supphed  the  clue.  In  look- 
for  information  in  the  Public 
Library,  happily  the  following  was 
found:— "The  District  School  of 
the  Home  District,  situated  in 
New  Street,  City  of  Toronto.  This 
Institution  was  ably  and  success- 
fully conducted  by  the  Hon.  and 
Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Yo^k. 
For  a  few  years  "after  his  resigna- 
tion it  had  no  teacher,  as  it  was 
tliouofht  unnecessary  that  it 
should  be  continued  any  longer.  In 
consequence  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  a  number  of  re- 
s]>ectable  individuals,  impressed 
with  the  value  of  such  an  institu- 


tion, presented  a~petition  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  John 
C  olborne,  praying  that  it  might  be 
reopened,  which  was  done  in  Mav, 
1834,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  D.  MacAulay,  as  Principal, 
►Since  then  the  school  has  flourish- 
ed, and  the  average  -attendance  of 
pupils  is  from  90  to  100.  The 
branches  of  education  taught  are 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
English,  and  English  Composi- 
tion, the  use  of  the  globes,  mathe- 
matics, writing,  bookkeeping, 
drawing,  etc.  Masters,  Rev.  D. 
MacAulay,  Principal;  Wm.  Bre- 
thour,  B.  A.,  Second  Master; 
Alexander  MacKay,  Assistant- 
Teacher  ;  M.  Mancarte,  Teacher 
of  French;  A.  Young,  Teacher  of 
Drawing.  Mr.  MacAulay  takes 
young  gentlemen  to  board  in  his 
house,  whose  education  he  super- 
intends. The. above  I  take  from 
the  directory  of  the  City  of  To- 
ronto, printed  by  Mr.  T.  Dalton  — 
author,  —  Mr.  George  Walton, 
Secretary  Board  of  Education, 
County  of  York;  printed  1837  for 
the  year  1836." 

The  following  note  should  ap- 
pear in  the  next  issue  of  the  Year 
Book: 

"  Duncan  MacAulay  was  a  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  Minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  came  to  Can- 
ada in  1833  and  preached  in  Low- 
er Canada,  County  of  Megantic 
for  a  short  time.  Some  trouble 
arising  in  hi^  congregation,  he 
came  to  Upper  Canada  and  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Home 
District  Grammar  School  in  May, 
1834.  While  here  he  was  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society,  and  also  had  charge  of  a 
mission  at  York  Mills.       In     the 
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autumn  of  1836,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  he  moved  to  the 
United  States  of  America." 

In  i860    the  good   fortune  was 
mine  to  welcome  the  first  band  of 
scholarship  boys  from  the   Public 
Schools  of  Toronto  to  the  Toron- 
to Grammar  School.      The    same 
pleasure  was  mine  every  year,  as 
long  as  these  scholarships     were 
given,  during  a  period     of  more 
than  thirty  years.       The     original 
number  was     seven,  but  after  we 
fixed  our  abode  on  Jarvis     Street 
the     number     was     increased     to 
twelve,  and  girls  shared     in     tne 
privilege  equally  with  tlie  boys.  It 
was  a  cause  of  regret  to  me  when 
this  helpful  (as  it  appeared  to  me) 
connection     between  the  prnnary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  city 
was  allowed  to  drop. 

It  seems  plain  to  me  that  every 
community  is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  capabilities  "'  of  Tt's^'chil- 
dren  are  at  the  earUest  possible 
period  of  their  lives. 

The  first  serious  trial  in  this  re- 
spect, for  the  children,  comes  at 
the  examination  for  admission  to 
the  secondary  or'  High  School. 
This  should  be  attempted  at:  the 
age  of  between  twelve^iand  thir- 
teen years.  Those  candidates  who 
show,  by  their  superior  perform- 
ances, that  they  are,  mentally,  or 
otherwise  richly  endowed,  shouid 
be  encouraged  in  every  legitimate 
way,  to  proceed  with  their  studies. 
Give  each  one  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  endowment 
bestowed  upon  Tiim.  The  institu- 
tion best  fitted  to  discover  these 
'*  superior  "  ones  is  the  Secondary 
School.  There  the  pupil  works 
with  all  his  powers  coming  ^nto 
play,  and  for  the  first  time  he  has 


the  opportunity  of  showing  to 
himself  and  others  what  wealth  of 
mind  or  hand  is'^his.  The  Second- 
ary School  lays  its  hand  on  the 
PubHc  School  and  reaches  on  to 
the  university.  Let  it  do  its 
work ;  be  kind  to  the  scholar,  and 
also  let  him  work.  The  least 
number  of  scholarships,  free  tui- 
tion for  two  years,  should  be  thir- 
ty, subject  to  increase  in  number 
and  length  of  time. 

I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that 
I  did  not  reach  the  decision  of  re- 
tiring from  the  old  school  Hghtly 
or  inadvisedly.     I  could  not  con- 
template leaving     the  school,     in 
which  I  did  service  for  more  than 
forty-two  years,     without     sober- 
ness akin  to  solemnity.      My  sep- 
aration from     the     young,     alert, 
buoyant,  enthusiastic  life     of     the 
scholar  is  a  source  of  deep  regret. 
Many  a  time  the  morning  prayers 
and    a  look    at  the  young    fresh 
faces  in  the  assembly  hall,  proved 
a  well-spring  of  inspiration  to  the 
depressed  strength  and  spirit     of 
the  principal,  by  which  the  work 
of  the  institute  sped  onwards,  da\^ 
in,  day  out,  smoothlv  and  success- 
fully. 

I  was  the  servant  of  the  city  and 
school  in  Nelson  Street,  Dalhousie 
Street,  the  Queen's  Park,  and  fi- 
nally, Jarvis  Street.  Our  annual 
enrollment  for  years,  before  any 
other  Secondary  School  was  built, 
was  between  600  and  700,  and  our 
daily     average     attendance     over 

450- 

I  thank  the  city  for  its  sym- 
pathy with  the  school  auring  all 
these  years.  I  thank  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  its  approval  and  gen- 
erosity. I  thank  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  boys  and  girls  who 
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attended  the  school  for  their  good 
nature  in  passing  by  my  shortcom- 
ings in  doing  my  best  in  behaf  of 
their  sons  and  daughters. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  held  blameless 
when  I  take  the  likerty  of  naming 
the  following  gentlemen  (at  one 
time  trustees  of  the  school)  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  service  to  our 
school  in  the  day  of  its  weakness, 
and  with  whom  your  humble 
friend  has  had  the  honor  and  plea- 
sure of  serving  as  a  member  of  its 
teaching  staff,  viz. : — The  Rev. 
Dean  Grasett,  Rev.  John  Jen- 
nings, D.D. ;  Rev.  John  Barclav, 
D.D.;  and  W.  S.  Lee,  Esq.  My 
prayer  for  the  "  Old  School  "  is 
that  she  may  always  prosper,  and 
for  you,  that  each  one  of  you,  in 
good  time,  and  in  your  own  way, 
may  be  privileged  to  add  some- 
thing to  her  fair  name. 

I  regret  that  I  do  not  know  how 
to  convey  to  the  thousands  -vho 
have  passed  through  the  school 
during  these  past  years  a  fitting 
expression  of  grateful  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  their  helpfulness  and 
kindness  in  the  conduct  of  the  school. 

AVhere  beauty  moves,  and  wit  delights, 
And  signs  of  kindness  bind  me, 

There,  oh!   there,  whene'er  I  go, 
I  leave  my  heart  behind  me. 

"  Nil  decet,  invita  Minerva." 


L.  V.  McBrady,  LL.B.,  Prin- 
cipals Manley,  Embree,  Spot- 
ton,  Prof.  Mavor,  Dixon  Patterson 
(Artist)  and  others,  commended 
highly  the  spirit  which  prompted  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  former 
happy  days.  This  night  of  generous 
fellowship,  song  singing,  speech- 
making  and  cheering  was  brought 
to  conclusion  by  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem. 


Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A. 
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ARNOLD   OF   RUGBY 


Rev.  Herbert  Symonds,   D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Trinity  College 
School,    Port   Hope. 


In  addressing  a  gathering,  such  as 
the  present,  upon  the  life  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  schoolmasters,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  devote  most  of  our 
time  to  the  consideration  of  his  work 
at  the  famous  School  of  Rugby. 

But,  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  know  the  man  as 
well  as  the  teacher.     He  was  pos- 
sessed of  so  striking  a  personality, 
he  was  so  profoundly  interested  m 
the  thought    and   life  of  his  times, 
that   to  speak  of  him  as  a  teacher 
alone  would   be  to  leave  upon  the 
man  a  false  impression.     Indeed,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  understand 
his  work  as  a  schoolmaster,  without 
at  least  some  general  conception  of 
his    characteristics    as    an   English- 
man,  a   clergyman    and   a    thinker. 
For  Arnold  is  not  a  great   educator 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
as  it  is  used  to-day.     He  does  not 
rank  with     Sturm,    or    Comenuiss, 
with    Locke,  the    Port     Royalists, 
Rousseau,    Pestalozi,    Froebel,     or 
Herbert  Spencer.     He  did  not  deve- 
lop a  philosophy  of  education,  nor 
invent  a  new  method.     He  was  not 
a   radical  in    his   ideas,   nor  did  he 
anticipate   the   ideas   which    are   in 
vogue  in  our  Schools  of  Pedagogy. 
From  this  point  of  view,  I   suppose 


Arnold's    sole    contribution    to    the 
educational  ideas  of  his    time  was 
his  conception  of  the    value  of  his- 
tory, and   of    the    way   in  which  it 
should  be  taught.     But   Arnold  was 
a    great    schoolmaster,    because    he 
was  a  great  man.     He  was  a  source 
of  inspiration,  because  he  was  him- 
self inspired  with  a  mighty  spirit  of 
religious    and   moral  zeal.     In   him 
the  spirit  was  not,  as  it  so  often  is, 
divorced  from  the  intellectural,  but 
it    was    conjoined    with   an    intense 
and  vivid  realization  of  the  value  of 
learning  rightly  acquired  and  rightly 
interpreted.      Here  then    in    a    nut- 
shell   is    Arnold's    greatness    as    a 
teacher.     He  sought  to  inspire  into 
his  school    a  love  of  learning  as  the 
instrument  of  character  and  of  faith. 
The    Arnolds     belonged    to    the 
eastern  counties  or  England,  those 
counties    which    has    produced    so 
many  noble  examples  of  that  Puri- 
tan piety,  strength  and  sobriety  of 
character,  which  has  been  the  real 
foundation  of  England's  greatness, 
and  whose  decay,  if  it  be  decaying, 
no  genuine  patriot    can  view  with- 
out dismay. 

Arnold  of  Rugby  was  in  this  res- 
pect a  typical  East  Anglican,  pro- 
foundly     religious,     without      reli. 
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giosity ;  with  strong  emotions  con- 
cealed under  a  stern  and  self-con- 
trolled exterior.  Religion  and  mor- 
ality were  almost  one  and  the  same 
things  with  him,  by  which,  however, 
one  does  not  mean  that  he  reduced 
religion  to  ethics,  but  rather  that  he 
elevated  ethics  to  religion.  We  may 
well  believe  that  he  would  have 
joyfully  subscribed  to  his  famous 
son's  famous  dictum,  **  Conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life." 

He  was  born  in  1795,  and  at  an 
early  age  gave  promise  of  his  future 
performance.  He  was  from  the  be- 
ginning fond  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy, and  exhibited  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory.  At  the  early 
age  of  16  he  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  he  remained  in  that  famous  seat 
of  learning  during  nearly  eight 
years — eight  of  the  most  momentous 
years  in  the  life  of  a  3'outh  of  such 
parts  as  Arnold. 

The  Oxford  of  that  day  was  a 
very  different  place  from  the  Oxford 
of  our  times.  The  religious  move- 
ment, known  as  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, destined  to  exert  such  a  pro- 
found influence  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  Anglican  Church  was  not  yet, 
nor  were  these  the  days  of  Royal 
Commissions,  or  of  enlarged  concep- 
tions of  the  sphere  of  a  University's 
work.  Probably  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  undergraduates  wasted  their 
fathers'  money  and  their  own  time 
than  at  present.  But  Oxford  was 
none  the  less  the  home  of  scholar- 
ship as  it  was  then  understood,  and 
a  youth's  ambitions  to  acquire  both 
knowledge  and  the  understanding 
thereof  would  not  lack  opportun- 
ities. 

Corpus  Christi  College  was  one  of 
the  smallest  societies  at  Oxford,  but 
it  was  a  reading  college,  and  Arnold, 
only  a  boy  in  years,  enjoyed  the 
society    of    a    number   of    brilliant 


young  men.  Here,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  the  residential 
system.  The  common  life,  with  its 
daily  discussion  of  topics  arising  out 
of  the  appointed  studies,  or  of  the 
questions  of  the  day,  is  of  the  ut- 
most value.  University  education 
ought  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  only 
the  craming  up  of  a  number  of  text- 
books with  a  view  to  a  Degree,  but 
as  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and 
liberal  fellowship  and  communion  of 
bright  minds  in  their  most  plastic 
and  impressionable  age.  It  is  be- 
cause Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
afforded  both  these  elements  of  a 
University  education  that  her  grad- 
uates entertain  for  her  such  a  lively 
affection. 

That  Arnold  entered  fully  into  the 
life  of  his  college  we  have  clearest 
testimony  from  his  fellow-under- 
graduate and  life-long  friend  Lord 
Justice  Coleridge,  who  writes  of  him 
that  **  he  was  a  mere  boy  in  appear- 
ance as  well  as  in  age ;  but  we  saw 
in  a  very  short  time  that  he  was 
quite  equal  to  take  his  part  in  the 
arguments  of  the  common  room,  and 
....As  he  was  equal,  so  he  was  ready 
to  take  part  in  our  discussions.  He 
was  fond  of  conversation  on  serious 
matters,  and  vehement  in  argument, 
fearless,  too,  in  advancing  his  opin- 
ions— who,  to  say  the  truth,  often 
startled  us  a  good  deal,  but  he  was 
ingenuous  and  candid,  ....  he  was 
bold  and  warm,  because  so  far  as 
his  knowledge  went  he  saw  very 
clearly,  and  he  was  an  ardent  lover 
of  truth,  but  I  never  saw  in  him; 
even  then,  a  grain  of  vanity  or  con- 
ceit." Arnold  was  always  a  Liberal 
both  in  Religion  and  Politics,  and  a 
Liberal  in  Tory  Oxford  of  those 
days  was  rather  a  startling  phe- 
nomenon. 

In  1814,  at  the  age  of  19,  Arnold 
took  his  Degree,  first-class  in  classi- 
cal honors,  and  during  the  next  year 
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or  two  he  won  prizes  for  Latin  and 
English  Essays.  He  became  a  fel- 
low of  Oriel,  then  the  home  of  a 
brilliant  set  of  young  scholars, 
Wheately,  Keble,  Hawkins,  Hamp- 
den and  others.  Of  the  friendships 
he  then  formed  he  afterwards  wrote  : 
"  The  benefits  which  I  have  received 
from  my  Oxford  friendships  have 
been  so  invaluable,  as  relating  to 
points  of  the  highest  importance, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to 
forget  them,  or  to  cease  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  greatest  blessings  I  have 
ever  enjoyed  in  life." 

In  the  olden  times,  the  fellows  of 
colleges  were  all  bachelors,  there- 
fore, when  in  1829  Arnold  married, 
he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  ac- 
cepting a  small  curacy  in  a  small 
village  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
he  devoted  himself  partly  to  the 
work  of  a  parish  priest  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  and  partly  to  private 
tuition  of  a  small  number  of  young 
men  preparing  for  the  Universities. 
He  at  once  displayed  those  charac- 
teristic qualities  as  a  schoolmaster 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
One  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  who 
afterwards  became  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  Mr. 
Bonamy  Price,  writes  that  :  ''  The 
most  remarkable  thing  that  struck 
me  at  once  on  joining  the  Laleham 
circle  was  the  w^onderful  healthiness 
of  love  and  feeling  which  prevailed 

in  it Arnold's  great  power  as  a 

private  tutor  resided  in  this,  that 
he  gave  such  intense  earnestness.to 
life.  Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel 
that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  do, 
.that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  duty 
lay  in  doing  that  work  well." 

For  seven  years  Arnold  continued 
his  quiet  but  busy  lite  at  Laleham. 
His  parochial  duties  were  not  heavy, 
but  they  were  conscientiously  per- 
formed. He  always  sympathized 
with  the  poor  and  the  humbler  class 


of  society.     He  was  also  engaged  in 
literary    tasks.       But    what    was  of 
deepest  import  to  him,  at  this  time, 
was  the   influence  exerted  over   his 
mind  by   the  study  of  Niebuhr's  his- 
tory of  Rome,  which  introduced  him 
to  the  critical   method  of  studying 
history,  and  to  the  writings  of  Ger- 
man   scholars.       Perhaps    this    will 
be  the  best  point  at  which   to  say  a 
word  or  two  of  Arnold  as  an  histor- 
ian.    You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  a  history  of  Rome,  and  that 
in  the  year  1842  he  was  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  Oxford, 
in  which  capacity  he    unfortunately 
only  delivered  one  course  of  lectures. 
It  is  from  these  lectures  that  we  dis- 
cover Arnold's  conception  of  history. 
"  The   general   idea  of  history,"  he 
says,  "   seems  to   be  that   it   is  the 
biography  ot  society.     It  does  not 
appear  to  me  to   be  history  at  all, 
but  simply  biography,  unless  it  finds 
in  the   persons  who  are   its  subject 
something   of   a  common    purpose, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  is  the 
object  of  their  common  life     History 
is  to  this  common  life  of  many,  what 
biography  is  to  the  life  of  an  indivi- 
dual,"    History  he  held  had  in  the 
past  been  beguiled  from  her  proper 
.business,  of  describing  the  life   of  a 
commonwealth,     and     had    worked 
itselt  to  the  record  of  the   lives  of 
kings  or  of  governments. 

This  idea  of  history  is  no  doubt 
familiar  to  us  all  since  Green  wrote 
his  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  but  in  the  year  1842  it  was 
new,  and  it  has  proved  fruitful. 
He  believed  that  every  nation  had 
some  ei.d  to  which  it  was  cons- 
ciously or  unconsciously  moving, 
and  that  one  object  of  the  study  of 
history  was  the  discovery  of  that 
end.  He  divided  a  nation's  history 
into  two  parts,  its  external  and  its 
internal.  In  its  internal  history  it 
manifested    its    normal    principles. 
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and  unless  moral  or  just  ends  were 
placed  before  the  nation  the  most 
glorious  heroism  in  war  became  in 
after  years  "a  reproach  rather  than 
a  glory. "But  working  m  and  through 
history  Arnold  ever  saw  the  Finger 
of  God.  A  Providence  was  shaping 
our  ends  however  we  might  at  times 
thwart  or  delay  them. The  uttermost 
goal  of  the  nation  was  no  other 
than  that  which  the  Westminister 
Conf.  declares  to  be  the  goal  of 
man,  viz.,  the  Glory  of  God. 
*'Under  the  most  favorable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  this  same  end 
is  conceived  and  enforced  more 
purely,  as  tho  setting  forth  God's 
glory  by  doing  His  appointed  work." 
And  that  glory  is  manifested  in 
national  justice,  in  loftiness  of  aims 
and  ideals, to  discover  which  we  must 
study,  national  institutions,  law  and 
reHojion. 

You  can  readily  understand  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  history 
of  a  man  of  intensely  religious  and 
ethical  nature  who  entertained  such 
ideas  as  these  of  the  historical 
studies.  "Whatever  there  is  of 
greatness  in  the  final  cause  of  all 
human  thought  and  action,  God's 
glory  and  man's  perfection,  that  is 
the  measure  of  the  greatness  of 
history.  Whatever  there  is  of 
variety  and  intense  interest  in 
human  nature,  in  its  elevation, 
whether  proud  as  by  nature,  or 
sanctified  as  by  God's  peace  ;  in  its 
suffering,  whether  blessed  or  un- 
blessed, a  martyrdom  or  a  judg- 
ment, in  its  strange  reverses,  in  its 
varied  adventures,  in  its  yet  more 
varied  powers,  its  courage  and  its 
patience,  its  genius  and  its  wisdom, 
its  justice  and  its  love,  that  also  is 
the  measure  of  the  interest  and 
variety  of  history." 

It  was  .in  the  year  1827  that  the 
Head  Mastership  of  Rugby  fell 
vacant  and  Arnold  was  urged  by  his 


friends  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  position.  At  first  he  was  re- 
luctant to  do  so,  chiefly  from  doubt 
as  to  how  far  he  would  have  an  ab- 
solutely free  hand  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school.  In  order  that 
we  may  understand  the  force  of  this 
difficulty  a  few  words  must  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  English  Boarding 
Schools  at  this  period. 

On  a  broad  comprehensive  view 
of  these  famous  instutions  it  seems 
impossible  to  withhold  from  them 
the  warmest  admiration.  They  pro- 
duced a  type  of  boy  that  may  be 
best  described  by  the  word  manly. 
At  this  time  all  English  boys  who 
were  to  receive  a  liberal  education 
went  to  Boarding  School,  either 
Private  or  Public.  If  the  Private 
School  came  in  lor  less  criticism  it 
was  simply  because  it  was  Private 
not  because  it  was  any  better.  A 
system,  like  a  Christian,  must  be 
judged  by  its  fruits  and  the  English 
Public  School  system  produced  a 
host  of  brave,  intelligent  and 
patriotic  English  gentlemen. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  one  would 
question  that  some  at  least  of  the 
best  traits  of  the  English  gentleman, 
which  mark  him  off  from  other 
nationalities,  were  the  product  of 
the  English  Public  School.  That  is 
the  broad  comprehensive  view  of 
the  matter. 

But  all  institutions  rise  and  fall 
at  times  above  or  below  their  av- 
erage excellence,  and  the  English 
PubUc  Schools  at  this  time  were 
generally  felt  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 
Whether  looked  at  from  the  point 
of  view  of  education,  discipHne  or 
morals,  their  appearance  was  dis- 
quieting and  discouraging.  ''Those 
who  look  back,"  writes  Dean 
Stanley,  "upon  the  state  of  Eng- 
lish education  in  the  year  1827, 
must  remember  how  the  feeling  of 
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dissatisfaction  with  existing  insti- 
tutions, which  had  began  in  many 
quarters  to  display  itself,  had  al- 
ready directed  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  Public 
Schools.  The  range  of  classical 
reading  in  itself  comprised  and  with 
no  admixture  of  other  information, 
had  been  subject  to  vehement  at- 
tacks from  the  Liberal  party  gener- 
ally, on  the  ground  of  its  alleged 
narrowness  and  inutility.  And 
the  more  undoubted  evil  of  the 
absence  of  systematic  attempts  to 
give  a  more  directly  christian  char- 
acter to  what  constitued  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  whole  English 
gentry,  was  becoming  more  and 
more  a  scandal  in  the  eyes  of  re- 
Hgious  men,  who  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this,  had  Hfted  up  their  voices 
against  it.  A  complete  reforma- 
tion, or  a  complete  destruction  of 
the  whole  system  seemed  to  many 
persons  sooner  or  later  to  be  in- 
evitable." 

But  in  old  established  institu- 
tions it  is  no  easy  matter  to  initi- 
ate reform.  Arnold  was  well  aware 
of  this  fact.  To  his  friend,  Dr. 
Hawkins,  the  President  of  Oriel 
'■ho  was  the  author  of  the  no,v 
famous  prediction  that  "if  Mr.  Arn- 
old were  appointed  to  Rugby,  he 
would  change  the  face  of  educa- 
tion all  through  the  Public  Schools 
of  England."  Arnold  wrote  that 
he  doubted  how  far  he  was  fitted 
for  the  place  of  headmaster  of  a 
large  school.  'T  confess,"  he 
writes,  "that  I  should  very  much 
object  to  undertake  a  charge  in 
which  I  was  not  invested  with  pret- 
ty full  discretion.  According  to  my 
notions  of  what  large  schools  are, 
founded  on   all  I  know  and  all  I 


have  ever  heard  of  them,  expuls- 
ion should  be  practised  much 
oftener  than  it  is.  Now  I  know 
that  trustees  in  general,  are  ad- 
verse to  this  plan,  because  it  has 
a  tendency  to  lessen  the  numbers 
of  the  school  and  they  regard  quan- 
tity more  than  quaUty 

I  do  not  believe  myself,  that  my 
system  would  be,  in  fact,  a  cruel 
or  harsh  one,  and  I  believe  that 
with  much  care  on  the  part  of  the 
masters,  it  would  be  seldom  neces- 
sary to  proceed  to  the  ratio  ultima ; 
only  I  would  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood, that  I  would  most  unscrup- 
ulously resort  to  it,  at  whatever 
inconvenience,  where  there  was  a 
persistence  in  any  habit,  inconsist- 
ent with  the  boys' duties."  It  is 
clear  enough  from  another  letter 
to  an  intimate  friend,  that  the 
prospect  presented  some  attract- 
ions to  him,  but  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  heavy  burden  of  anx- 
iety and  responsibihty  that  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Head- 
master of  a  great  boarding  school. 
"If  I  do  get  it,"  he  writes,  "I  feel 
as  if  I  could  get  to  work  very 
heartily  and  with  God's  blessing 
I  should  like  to  try  whether  my 
notions  of  Christian  education  are 
really  impracticable,  whether  our 
system  of  Public  Schools  has  not 
in  it  some  noble  elements  which 
under  the  blessmgs  of  the  Spirit 
of  all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might 
produce  fruit  even  to  life  eternal. 
When  I  think  about  it  thus,  I  real- 
ly long  to  take  rod  in  hand;  but 
when  I  think  of  the  perfect  vile- 
ness  which  I  must  daily  contem- 
plate, the  certainty  that  this  can 
at  best  be  only  partially  remedied 
I  grieve  to  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change. 
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Here  and  in  other  letters  of  this 
period  he  gives  utterance  to  what 
was  always  nearest  to  his  heart, 
the  production  of  the  strong  moral 
and  reHgious  character.  Yet  this 
ideal,  which  some  may  suppose, 
not  quite  the  highest  ideal  for  a 
schoolmaster,  did  not  mean  to  Arn- 
old any  relaxation  of  studies  for 
prayer  meetings,  or  missionary  or 
other  associations,  did  not  mean 
the  pouring  out  of  a  flood  of  wishy- 
washy  words,  but  it  meant  the  in- 
spiring into  the  "trivial  round,  the 
common  task"  of  a  noble  spirit. 
ReHgion  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated if  we  would  understand 
Arnold,  was  not  in  his  mind  some 
thing  added  to  Hfe ;  other  interests 
or  duties.  Life  was  not  to  him, 
business  and  recreation,  politics 
and  religion.  But  religion  was  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  God,  of  pure 
and  lofty  ideals  informing  every 
interest  of  life.  It  was  the  lesson 
of  the  Saviour's  parable  which  was 
hidden  in  the  three  measures  of 
meal,  whose  function  was  to  trans- 
form the  dead,  heavy  mass  into 
something  light  and  sweet  and 
wholesome. 

Arnold  did  not  think  it  was  pos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  produce 
what  is  called  the  Christian  boy. 
He  regarded,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  the  boy  as  a  kind  of  savage. 
What  men  were  in  the  boyhood  of 
the  human  race,  that  boys  were 
now,  was  his  theory.  But  he  be- 
lieved that  the  seeds  of  a  truly 
Christian  ideal  could  be  planted. 
He  aimed,  he  said,  at  producing 
Christian  men,  rather  than  Christ- 
ian boys.  From  the  naturally 
imperfect  state  of  boyhood,  boys 
were,  he  thought,  not  susceptible 
of  Chri.stian  principles  in  their  full 


development  upon  their  practice. 
It  is,  pleasing  to  know  that  this 
opinion  underwent  some  modi- 
fication as  years  went  on  and  his 
experience  of  boys  became  wider. 
He  certainly  found  in  some  boys 
a  high  capacity  for  a  really  spirit- 
ual  religion. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  educat- 
ional system  of  Rugby.  At  this 
period,  Latin  and  Greek  formed 
the  basis  of  a  gentleman's  training, 
and  in  many  schools  Httle  else  was 
taught.  We  are  all  famiHar  with 
Herbert  Spencer's  searching  criti- 
cisms of  this  which  we  may  call 
the  traditionalism  of  education.  To 
that  great  critic,  these  things  were 
rather  the  ornaments  of  life  than 
its  utilities.  Probably  most   of 

us  will  agree  that  whilst  his  essay 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  education,  Mr.  Spencer 
overlooked  the  value  of  the  study 
of  the  dead  languages  as  a  means 
of  intellectual  exercise  and  de- 
velopment. However,  that  may 
be,  Arnold,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  although  a  man 
of  naturally  radical  turn  of 
mind,  always  looking  towards 
reform,  was  not  a  great  radical  in 
educational  affairs.  What  his  views 
would  be  to-day,  we  cannot  tell, 
but  he  agreed  with  the  traditions 
of  English  teachers  from  the  Ren- 
aissance period  downwards,  that 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
were  the  staple  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. But  owing  to  his  love  of 
history  and  his  clear  perception  of 
the  value  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history,  he  protested  strongly 
against  the  too  often  mechanica'l 
methods,  by  which,  as  Milton  long 
before  had  said,  "the  empty  wits 
of   children   were  forced   to   com- 
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pose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judg- 
ment." But  Arnola  contended 
that  if  you  expelled  Greek  and 
Latin  from  your  schools,  you  con- 
fine the  views,  of  the  existing  gener- 
ation to  themselves,  and  their  im- 
mediate predecessors,  and  you  will 
cut  ofif  so  many  centuries  of  the 
world's  experience,  and  place  us 
in  the  same  state  as  if  the  human 
race  had  first  come  into  existence, 
in  the  year  1500."  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  Thucydides,  and  Cicero,  and 
Tacitus,  are,  he  protested,  most 
untruly  called  ancient  writers. 
They  are  virtually  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries,  but 
have  the  advantage  which  is  enjoy- 
ed by  intelligent  travellers,  that 
their  observation  has  been  exercis- 
ed in  a  field  out  of  the  reach  of 
common  men,  and  that  having  thus 
seen  in  a  manner  with  our  eyes 
what  we  cannot  see  for  ourselves, 
their  conclusions  are  such  as  bear 
upon  our  own  circumstances,  while 
their  information  has  all  the  charms 
of  novelty,  and  all  the  value  of  a 
mass  of  new  and  pertinent  facts, 
illustrative  of  the  past  science  of 
the  nature  of  civilized  man."  From 
this  extract  we  are  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate Mr.  Fitch's  judgment  that 
"the  characteristic  of  Arnold  as  a 
schoolmaster,  was  that  he  was 
much  more  concerned  to  put  new 
life,  freshness  and  meaning  into 
the  received  methods  than  to  in- 
vent new  ones." 

A  glance  at  the  syllabus  of  Arn- 
old's graduated  scheme  of  instruct- 
ion will  show  how  vastly  larger 
was  the  place  occupied  by  classical 
studies  at  Rugby,  than  in  any  of 
the  Canadian  Schools.  Thus  in 
the  fourth  form,  Aesch>lus,  Vireil 
and  Cirero  are  read,  the  acts  of  the 


Apostles  in  Greek  and  part  of  Xen- 
ophon's  Hellenics,  as  history. 
In  the  sixth  parts  of  Virgil,  Homer, 
one  or  more  Greek  tragedies,  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Ar- 
istotle's Ethics,  ThncyHides,  and 
Tacitus.  On  the  other  hand  Euclid 
was  not  taught  at  all  until  the  IV 
Form  was  reached.  No  German  was 
taught,  and  not  much  French,  at 
least  if  the  syllabus  printed  is  com- 
plete. Simple  and  Quadratic  Eciu- 
ations  appear  to  belong  to  the  VI 
Form. 

Arnold  was  confronted  with 
many  difficulties  when  he  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  Rugby,  nor 
was  he  regarded  as  a  success  from 
the  first.  In  fact,  for  some  time 
tho-  fate  of  the  school  trembled 
in  the  balance.  One  is  struck 
with  the  difference  between  his 
policy  and  that  of  another  great 
schoolmaster,  Thring,  of  Upping- 
ham. Thring  appears  from  the 
first  to  have  known  exactly  what 
he  wanted  to  do  and  to  have  done 
it.  He  too  had  obstacles  to  con- 
tend against,  but  he  emerged,  hke 
Arnold,  triumphant  from  them  all. 
But  unlike  Thrmg,  Arnold  at  first 
was  continualy  changing  his  meth- 
ods. His  ideal  was  clear  enough 
and  it  was  always  before  him, 
but  as  to  the  methods  of  realizing 
it,  he  was  as  flexible  as  Thring  was 
rigid.  So         differently         do 

great  men  achieve  their  end ! 
Arnold,  it  was  said,  ''wakes  every 
morning  with  the  impression  that 
everything  is  an  open  question." 
But  dangerous  as  these  rapid 
changes  must  nave  appeared  to 
outsiders,  vexatious  too  at  times 
we  may  imagine  to  both  masters 
and  boys,  his  general  principles 
remained  fixed.  By  degre-^s,  ob- 
servers came  to  understand  him 
and  to  confide     in  his     judgment. 
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W.  L.  Grant,  M.A.,  U.C.C,  Toronto. 


As  T  have  said  elsewhere,  few  in- 
stitutions of  which  so  much  good 
can  truthfully  be  said,  are  regard- 
ed with  the  same  absence  of  enthu- 
s';a.-5ni  as  is  the  educational  system 
of  Ontario.  The  vast  benefit  which; 
it  hns  been  and  is  to  the  Province 
need  not     here  be     recapitulated; 
mine  is  the  less  agreeable  but  equ- 
ally   necessary   task   of   criticising 
c<^rtain  of  its  less  satisfactory  fea- 
tures, and  of  discussing  a  remedy 
for  them  which  has  recently  been 
brought  forward.       Much   of 'the 
c.irrent  criticism  is,  of  course,  mis- 
placed.      I     have    heard    all  the 
evi!s   ascribed  by  Theologians   to 
Adam's  fall  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Educational  Department,  and  even 
men  who  pose  as  authorities  have 
been  known  to  cavil  at  a  system 
of  day  schools  for  not  yielding  re- 
sults which  from  its   very  nature 
it  cannot  yield   unless   reinforced 
by  a  good  home  training.     To  cast 
upon   a   school   which   controls    a 
pupil  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day 
the  blame  for  all  that  should  be 
done  by  the  home   is  unfair  and 
absurd,  and     tends  to     make  the 
negligent  parent  still  more  careless 
and  inattentive.     But  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  with  both  our  Pub- 
lic  and   our    High   Schools    rests 
on   more  real  grounds,  and  finds 
confirmation  in  the  striking  success 
of  such  Institutions  as  Upper  Can- 
ada and  Saint  Andrews  Colleges, 
and  in  the  still  more  striking  suc- 
cess of  the  nunieroiis  socalled  Lad- 
ies Colleges.  Whv  do  one  hundred 


and  fifty  pupils  pay  fees  at  least 
double  those  of  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes that  they  may  trudge  a 
mile  up  hill  from  the  nearest  street 
car  to  Upper  Canada  College?  Not 
wholly,  as  is  sometimes  said,  on 
account  of  any  social  superiority 
which  may  or  may  not  exist. 

One  great  fault  of  our  Ontario 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
outgrown  its  clothes.     In  the  days 
when  the  PubHc     School     trained 
for  the   Collegiate  Institute,     and 
the  Institute  for     the  University, 
while  the  University  restricted  its 
matriculation  demands  to  the  trad- 
itional   classics,    mathematics  and 
English,  the  task  of  the  Minister 
was  comparatively  easy,  but  now 
that  the  Universities  have  allowed 
no  fewer  than  six  options  at  ma- 
triculation,  a  tendency  which  will 
probably  go  on  increasing  as  the 
various  branches  of  applied  science 
and  mathematics  come  more  and 
more  to  the  front,  while  the  High 
Schools  in  their  turn  tend  to  take 
a  more  independent  Hue,  the  mass 
of  subjects   with   which  the  time- 
table is  loaded,  is  becoming  year 
by  year  more  alarming.     English 
in  its  various  branches,  history  and 
geography,    classics,   mathematics 
pure  and  applied,  science,  pure  and 
applied,  temperance   and  hygiene, 
manual  training,  domestic  science, 
commercial  and  agricultural   clas- 
ses ; — the    load    is    becoming    too 
heavy  to  be  borne  by  all,  save  the 
largest  Collegiate  Institutes.       To 
frame  a  satisfactorv  time-table  in 
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the  smaller  High  Schools  with  two 
or  three  masters  is  becoming  im- 
possible, and  the  staff  are  altern- 
ately overworked  or  idle  as  the 
hour  arrives  for  a  popular  or  un- 
popular option;  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  accentuated  by 
the  growing  tendency  of  the 
High  schools  to  prepare  not 
only  for  the  Universities,  but  also 
to  teach  new  subjects,  and  new 
classes  in  old  subjects,  and,  in 
short,  to  play  the  part  of  the  poor 
man's  University.  In  many  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  solution  has 
been  found  in  the  specialization  of 
schools,  one  doing  the  work  of  the 
Business  College,  another  confin- 
ing itself  more  or  less  to  the  tradi- 
tional classes  in  literature  and 
mathematics,  while  a  third  devotes 
itself  to  the  practical  applications 
of  mathematics  and  science.  Such 
a  solution  is  at  present  impossible 
in  Ontario,  save  perhaps,  in  one  or 
two  of  the  cities.  In  the  country 
it  could  only  be  carried  out  by  each 
county  paying  the  expenses  of  all 
children  who  were  compelled  to 
go  outside  its  limits  for  part  of 
their  education,  and  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  rural  voter 
is  likely  to  propound  a  scheme  so 
foolhardy.  The  continuation  classes 
recently  instituted,  which  have 
grov/n  so  rapidly,  have  done  some- 
thing to  meet  this  difficulty,  but  are 
rather  a  palliative  than  a  cure. 
Moreover,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  bear  the  full  expense  of  teach- 
ing every  fad  which  has  influence 
enough  to  foist  itself  upon  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Should 
not  the  supporter  of  the  new  ex- 
periment be  compelled  to  bear  an 
extra  share  of  the  extra  cost?  This 
laea  carried  out  would  lead  to   a 


system  of  state  aided,  and  state 
inspected  private,  or  as  they  pre- 
fer to  be  caiJed.  volunlary  sci  uols, 
which  is  just  the  solution  of  our 
present  congestion  urged  so  per- 
sistently by  Mr.  Lawrence  Bald- 
win, and  which  has  recently  re- 
ceived the  endorsation  of  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  greatest 
living  writer  of  classical  English, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith. — Can- 
adian Magazine,  Jan.  1902. 

The  name  of  voluntary  schools 
brings  up  to  those  of  us  who  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  English 
education  visions  of  the  continual 
bickering  which  has  prevented  the 
settlement  of  English  education  on 
anything  like  a  comprehensive 
basis,  of  bitter  quarrels  between 
intolerant  rectors  and  equally  in- 
tolerant dissenters  and  agnostics ; 
of  the  religious  difficulties  of  other 
centuries  rising  from  their  tombs 
in  their  dim  and  ghostly  cere- 
ments, and  clanking  through  our 
streets  in  the  full  light  of  the  twent- 
ieth century.  No  one  has  openly 
proposed  to  pour  out  such  vials  of 
wrath  upon  Ontario,  and  it  will  be 
better  to  come  down  from  words 
to  facts,  and  see  what  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  really  done,  and  is  proposing 
to  do.  There  is  at  present  in  very 
efficient  operation  on  Avenue  Road 
a  voluntary  public  school  for  boys, 
with  forty-six  pupils  in  attendance, 
many  of  them  sons  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Toronto.  Both 
teachers  hold  high  departmental 
certificates,  and  are  doing  admir- 
able work.  The  school  is  managed 
by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  elected 
annually  by  the  parents,  each  par- 
ent having  one  vote  for  every  child 
in  attendance.  What  the  present 
trustees  desire  is  that  a  school  us- 
ing the  authorized  text-books,  em- 
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ploying  only  certificated  teachers, 
and  giving  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  of  the  Public  School  cur- 
riculum, should  receive  Govern- 
mental inspection  and  Government- 
al aid.  Why  the  former  demand 
was  refused  at  the  last  session  of 
the  House,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  Minister  of  Education  grew 
quite  acidulous  when  it  was 
brought  forward,  and  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  an  attack  upon  our 
Public  School  system,  and  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  to  be  followed 
by  a  demand  for  financial  aid.  To 
me  it  seems  that  every  school  in 
the  country  should  be  inspected, 
and  every  teacher  compelled  to 
produce,  either  by  Government 
certificate,  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner, satisfactory  proof  of  efficiency. 
This  would  by  no  means  imply 
state  aid.  We  inspect  saloons,  but 
no  one  has  proposed  to  aid  them 
out  of  the  provincial  revenue ;  and 
the  comparison  is  more  relevant 
than  might  appear,  for  bad  educa- 
tion is  at  least  as  great  a  curse  as 
bad  liquor,  and  should  be  guarded 
against  with  equal  stringency. 

The  principle  of  provincial  or 
municipal  aid  to  state  institutions, 
this  aid  carrying  with  it  the  right 
of  supervision,  is  one  which  per- 
vades every  department  of  our  ad- 
ministration, from  railways  to  min- 
ing schools.  If  the  state  can  per- 
suade such  vast  bodies  as  the  var- 
ious Christian  communities  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to  the  work  of  ed- 
ucation, an  enormous  addition  of 
power  will  have  been  procured,  and 
the  state  should  cheerfully  aid  such 
bodies  in  their  nol)le  work.  Unfor- 
tunately the  various  Christian  bod- 
ies are  somewhat  kittle  cattle  to 
deal  with.  The  people  of  Ontario 
have  made  up  their  minds  once  and 


for  all,  that  they  will  not  give  pub- 
lic money  to  perpetuate  religious 
diflPerences  and  an  outworn  sectar- 
ianism. Such  a  scheme  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  outlines  would  be  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  the  cities 
where  there  is  a  large  enough  pop- 
ulation to  support  in  efficiency 
both  public  and  voluntary  schools, 
but  in  the  rural  districts,  the  nar- 
rowness and  intolerance  of  the 
average  country  rector  would  have 
to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
The  number  of  famihes  in  a  coun- 
try school  section  allowed  to  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  school  would 
have  to  amount  to  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population ; -and  a 
definite  rule  would  have  to  be  laid 
down  that  no  state  or  municipal 
aid  would  be  given  them  until  a 
certain  sum  had  been  expended  on 
the  state  school ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  danger  of  splitting  up 
one  strong  school  into  two  weak 
ones. 

This  fear  is  accentuated  by  the 
prominence  which  in  Mr.  Baldwin's 
memorial  to  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Avenue  Road  School,  is  given  to 
the  religious  instruction  afforded. 
Without  going  into  the  eternal 
controversy  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
glorious  privilege  of  every  parent 
to  have  his  children  taught  what- 
ever religion  he  prefers,  or 
whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  frown  down  any  attempt  to  per- 
petuate racial  and  religious  afita- 
gonisms,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
place  foi  the  teaching  of  religious 
truth  is  in  the  home,  not  in  the 
school,  and  that  the  remedy  for  the 
lamentable  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
which  exists  among  the  youth  of 
Ontario  is  not  to  add  another  to  the  * 
already  too  long  a  list  of  school 
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subjects  but  to  arouse  parents  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  in  the  matter. 
If  Mr.  Baldwin  can  prove  to  us 
that  the  danger  of  ecclesiastical 
domination  is  unfounded  or  can  be 
fully  guarded  agaii-i-t,  Lis  scheme 
offers  to  the  s;ate  a  mine  from 
which  vast  revenues  for  the  service 
of  education  can  be  drawn.  But  this 
point  must  be  made  very  clear ;  we 
will  not  give  our  schools  over  into 
the  dead  hand  of  the  Church.  "Suf- 
fer not  the  old  king;  for  we  know 
the  breed." 

Properly  worked,  such  a  scheme 
would  give  a  vast  increase  not  only 
in  power  but  also  in  flexibility,  and 
would  be  by  far  the  best  remedy 
yet  proposed  for  the  dead-lock 
which  53  being  brought  about  by 
the  multipHcation  of  subjects  of 
study.  Whether  rhe  lines  on  which 
the  Avenue  Road  School  are  being 
conducied  are  wholly  satisfactory, 
is  open  to  question.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
memorial  says  that :  "  The  element- 
ary education  covered  by  the  Pub- 
lic School  curriculun  can  thus  be 
supplemented  by  a  grounding  in 
classics,  by  adding  drawing,  music, 


commercial,     religious     or     other 
special  instruction  desired  by  pax*- 
ents."  .  .  .  "Such  schools  would  be 
required  to   employ  only  qualified 
government     teachers,  use  Public 
School  text-books  and   submit  to 
inspection."        This    would    be    a 
guarantee  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
secular      work       of      the    Public 
Schools."     (The  italics  are  mine.) 
This     emphasis     of     the     secular 
work  done  is  perhaps  an  attempt 
to  throw  a  sop'to  the  Cerberus  in 
St.  James  Square.     Unfortunately 
what  is  wanted  is  not  an  addition 
of  several  subjects,  however  valu- 
able, to  +he  present  curriculum  but 
a    simplification   of  the   mass  that 
already  exists,  the  picking  out  oi  a 
few  central  subjects  to  be  taught 
everywhere,    and   the    distribution 
of  the  options  among  a  number  of 
state  aided  voluntary  schools.     If 
the  proposed  system  is  to  attain  its 
full   value,  the   state   must  decide 
on  a  certain  small  number  of  sub- 
jects as  compulsory,  and  allow  the 
others  to  be  at  the  option  of  the 
parents  in  the  different  localities. 


CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Con  tinned  from  March  Niimher. 


I  have  reserved  the  group  of 
problems  bearing  upon  the  for- 
nation  of  a  curriculum  until  the 
ast..  From  the  practical  side, 
lowever,  we  probably  find  here 
he  problems  which  confront  the 
iverage  teacher  most  urgently  and 
)ersistently.  This,  I  take  it,  is  be- 
•.ause  all  the  other  influences  im- 
►inge  at  this  point.  The  problem 
>f  just  what  time  is  to  be  given 
lespectively  to  mathematics     and 


classics,  and  modern  languages, 
and  history,  and  English,  and  the 
sciences — physical,  biological — J» 
one  the  high  school  teacher  has 
always  with  him.  To  adjust  the 
respective  claims  of  the  different 
studies  and  get  a  result  which  is 
at  once  harmonious  and  workable, 
is  a  task  which  almost  defies  hu- 
man capacity.  The  problem,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  separate  problem. 
It  is   so   pressing  just  because   it 
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is  at  this  point  that  all  the  other 
forces  meet.  The  adjustment  of 
studies,  and  courses  of  study,  is 
the  ground  upon  which  the  prac- 
tical solution  and  working  adjust- 
ment of  all  other  problems  must 
be  sought  and  found.  It  is  as  an 
effect  of  other  deep-lying  aid  far- 
reaching  historic  and  sociaT  caus- 
es that  the  conflict  of  studies  is 
to  be  treated. 

There  is  one  matter  constantly 
accompanying  any  practical  prob- 
lem which  at  first  sight  is  ex- 
tremely discouraging.  Before  we 
get  our  older  problems  worked  out 
to  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  new 
and  greater  problems  are  upon  us, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  us.  Such 
is  the  present  educational  situation. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  question 
of  adjusting  the  conflicts  already 
referred  to,  which  have  so  taxed 
the  time  and  energy  of  high  school 
teachers  for  the  past  generation, 
were  quite  enough.  But  no ;  be- 
fore we  have  arrived  at  anything 
approaching  consensus'of  opinion, 
the  larger  city  schools  at  least 
find  the  conflict  raging  in  a  new 
spot — still  other  studies  and  Imes 
of  study  are  demanding  recogni- 
tion. We  have  the  uprearing  of 
the  commercial  high  school;  of 
the  manual-trainme  Tu'gh  school. 

At  first  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  was  avoided  or  evaded, 
because  distinct  and  seo- 
erate  high  schopls  were 
erected  to  meet  these  pur- 
poses. The  current  now  seems  to 
be  in  the  other  direction.  A  gen- 
eration ago  it  was  practically  ne- 
cessary to  isolate  the  manual- 
training  course  of  study  in  order 
that  it  might  receive  due  attention 
and  be  worked  out  under  fairly  fa- 


vorable influences.  Fifteen  years 
ago  the  same  was  essentially  true 
of  the  commercial  courses  Now, 
however,  there  are  many  signs  of 
the  times  indicating  that  the  sit- 
uation is  ripe  for  interaction — ^the 
problem  is  now  the  nitroduction 
of  manual-training  and  commer- 
cial courses  as  integral  and  or- 
ganic parts  of  a  city  high  school. 
Demands  are  also  made  for  the  in- 
troduction of  more  work  in  the 
line  of  fine  art,  drawing,  music, 
and  the  application  of  design  to 
industry ;  and  for  the  introduction 
of  a  larger  number  of  specifically 
sociological  studies — this  indepen- 
dent of  those  studies  which  na- 
turally form  a  part  of  the  so-call- 
ed commercial  course. 

At   first   sight,  as  just  intimat- 
ed,   the  introduction  of  these  new 
difficulties  before  we  are  half  way 
through  our  old  ones,     is  exceed- 
ingly distressing.     But  more  than 
once  the  longest  way  jf.ound  hat 
proved  the    shortest     way   home. 
When   new  problems   emerge     it 
must  mean,  after  all,  that  certain 
essential     conditions     of  the     old 
problem  had  been     ignored,     and 
consequently     that     any     solution 
reached  simply  in  terms  of  tlie  re 
cognized  factors  would  have  been 
partial  and  temporary.     I   am  in- 
clined to   think   that  in  the   pres-j 
ent  case  the  introduction  of  tHes 
new  problems  will  ultimately  provt 
enlightening  rather  than     cowfus 
ing.    They  serve  to  generalize  the 
older  problems,  and  to  make  theii 
factors  stand     out  in     clearer  re 
Hef. 

In  the  future  it  is  goinj 
to  be  less  and  less  a  matte: 
of  worrying  over  the  res 
pective      merits       of       the       an 
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cient  and  modern  languages;  or 
of  the  mherent  values  of  scienti- 
fic vs.  humanistic  study,  and  more 
a  question  of  discovering  and  ob- 
serving certain  broader  lines  of 
cleavage,  which  affect  equally  the 
disposition  and  power  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  the  social  callings  for 
which  education  ought  to  jDrepare 
the  individual.  It  will  be,  in  my 
judgment,  less  and  less  a  ques- 
tion of  piecing  together  certain 
studies  in  a  more  or  less  mecrrani- 
cal  way  in  order  to  make  out  a 
so-called  course  of  study  running 
through  a  certain  number  of  years ; 
and  more  and  more^^question  of 
grouping  studies  together  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  mutual  afhni- 
ties  and  reinforcements  for  the  se- 
curing of  certain  well-marked 
ends. 

For  this  reason  I  welcome  the 
introduction  into  the  arenapf  dis- 
cussion, of  the  question  of  pro- 
viding courses  in  commerce  and 
sociology,  in  the  fine  and  appHed 
arts,  and  in  technological  training. 
.1  think  henceforth  certain  funda- 
mental issues  will  stand  out  more 
clearly  and  have  to  be  met  upon 
a  wider  basis  and  dealt  with  on 
a  wider  scale.  As  I  see  the  matter, 
this  change  will  require  the  con- 
centration of  attention  upon  these 
two  points :  first,  what  groups  of 
studies  will  most  serviceably  re- 
cognize the  typical  divisions  of  la- 
bor, the  typical  callings  in  society, 
callings  which  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
to  the  material  ends  of  society  ; 
and  secondly,  not  to  do  detriment 
to  the  real  culture  of  the  indivi- 
dual, or,  if  this  seems  too  negative 
a  statement,  to  secure  for  him  the 
full  use  and  control  of  his     own 


powers.  From  this  point  of  view, 
I  think  that  certain  of  the  prob- 
lems just  referred  to,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  conflict  of  language  and 
science,  will  be  putjn  a  new  per- 
spective, will  be  capable  of  ap- 
proach from  a  different  angle ;  and 
that  because  of  this  new  approach 
many  of  the  knotty  problems  which 
have  embarrassed  us  in  the  past 
will  disappear. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  in  a  some- 
what more  explicit  way  the  bene- 
fits which  I  expect  to  flow  from 
the  expansion  of  the  regular  high 
school  in  making  room  for  com- 
mercial, manual  and  aesthetic  stu- 
dies. In  the  first  place,  it  will 
provide  for  the  recognition  and  the 
representation  of  all  the  typical 
occupations  that  are  found  in  so- 
ciety. Thus  it  will  make  the  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  sec- 
ondary school  and  life  a  free"  and 
all-around  one.  It  will  complete 
the  circuit — it  will  round  out  the 
present  series  of  segmental  arcs 
into  a  whole.  Now  this  fact  will 
put  all  the  school  studies  in  a  new 
light.  They  can  be  looked  at  m 
the  place  they  normally -occupy  m 
the  whole  circle  of  human  activi- 
ties. As  long  as  social  v^cres  and 
aims  are  only  partially  represent- 
ed in  the  school,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  employ  the  standard  of  so- 
cial value  in  a  complete  way.  A 
continual  angle  of  refraction  and 
distortion  is  introduced  in  viewinof 
existing  studies,  through  the  fact 
that  they  are  looked  at  from  an 
artificial  standpoint.  Even  those 
studies  which  are  popularly  re- 
garded as  preparing  distinctively 
for  life  rather  than  for  college; 
cannot  get  their  full  meaning,  can- 
not be  judged  correctlv,  until  the 
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life  for  which  they  are  said  to  be 
a  preparation  receives  a  fuller  and 
more  balanced  representation  in 
the  school.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  scholastic  studies, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  can- 
not relate  themselves  properly  so 
long  as  the  J^ranches  which  give 
them  their  ultimate  raison  d'etre 
and  sphere  of  application  in  the 
whole  of  life  are  non-existent  i» 
the  curriculum. 

For  a  certain  type  of  mind  al- 
gebra and  geometry  are  their  own 
justification.  They  appeal  to  such 
students  for  the  intellectual  satis- 
faction they  supply,  and  as  pre- 
paration for  the  play  of  the  intel- 
lect in  further  studies.  But  to 
another  type  of  mind  these  studies 
are  relatively  dead  and  meanmg- 
less  until  surrounded  with  a  con- 
text of  obvious  bearings — such  as 
furnished  in  manual-training  stu- 
dies. The  latter,  how-ever,  are 
rendered  unduly  utilitarian  and 
narrow  when  isolated.  Just  as  in 
life  the  technological  pursuits 
roach  out  and  afifect  society  on  all 
sides :  so  in  the  school  correspon- 
dence studies  need  to  be  imbedded 
in  a  broad  and  deep  matrix. 

In  the  second  place,  as  previous- 
ly sjj^gested,  the  explanation  of 
the  hig!h  school  simplifies  instead 
of  coinp^cates  the  college  prepara- 
toi'v  prol)]tm.  This  is  because  the 
college  is  g;oing  through  an  analo- 
gous tvo'i.tion  in  the  introduction 
of  similar  lines  of  work.  It  is 
expanding  in  technological  and 
commercial  directions.  To  be  sure, 
the  branch  of  fine  and  applied  arts 
is  still  practically  omitted;  it  is 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  over- 
specialized  and  more  or  less  mer- 
cenary institutions — schools  where 


these  things  are  taught  more,  or 
less  as  trades,  and  for  the  sake 
of  making  money.  But  the  same 
influences  which  have  already  res- 
cued medical  and  commercial  edu- 
cation from  similar  conditions,  and 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
the  wider  outlook  and  more  ex- 
pert method  of  the  university,  will 
in  time  make  themselves  also  felt 
as  regards  the  teaching  of  art. 

Thirdly,  the  wider  high  school 
relieves  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  adequate  treatment  of  the  in- 
dividual as  an  individual.  It  brings 
the  individual  into  a  wider  sphere 
of  contacts,  and  thus  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  test  him  and  his  cSTpacitv 
more  thoroughly.  It  makes  it 
possible  to  get  at  and  remedy  his 
weak  points  by^  balancing  more 
evenly  the  influences  that  play  up- 
on him.  In  my  judgment  many 
of  the  problems  now  dealt  with 
under  tjie  general  head  of  *ilection 
vs.  prescription  can  be  got  at  more 
correctly  and  handled  more  effi- 
ciently from  the^tan'dpoint  ol  the 
elastic  vs.  the  rigid  curriculum — 
and  elasticity  can  be  had  onlv 
where  there  is  breadth.  The  need 
is  not  so  much  an  appeal  to  the 
untried  and  more  or  less  capric- 
ious choice  of  the  individual  as 
for  a  region  of  opportunities  large 
enough,  and  balanced  enough  to 
meet  the  individual  on  his  every 
side,  and  provide  for  him  that 
which  is  necessary  to  arouse  and 
direct. 

Finally,  the  objection  usually 
urged  to  the  broader  high  school 
is,  when  rightly  considered,  the 
strongest  argument  tor  its  exist- 
ence. I  mean  the  objection  that 
the  introduction  of  manual  'train- 
ing and   commercial   studies   is   a 
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cowardly  surrender  on  the  part  of 
liberal  culture  of  the  training  of 
the  man  as  a  man,  to  utilitarian  de- 
mands for  specialized  adaptation 
to  narrow  callings  There  is  no- 
thing in  any  one  study  or  any  one 
calling  which  makes  it  in  -and  of 
itself  low  or  meanly  practical.  It 
is  all  a  question  of  its  isolation  or 
of  its  setting.  It^is  not  the  mere 
syntactical  structure  or  etymolo- 
gical content  of  the  Latin  langu- 
age which  has  made  it  for  centur- 
ies such  afi  unrivaled  educational 
instrument.  There  are  dialects  of 
semi-barbarous  tribes  which  in 
intricacy  of  sentential  structure 
and  delicacy  of  relationship,  are 
quite  equal  to  Latin  in  this  respect. 
It  is  the  context  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  wealth  of  association 
and  suggestion  belonging  to  it 
from  its  position  in  the  history  of 
human  civilization  that  freight  it 
with   such  meaning. 

Now  the  callings  that  are  rep- 
resented by  manual  traininp;  and 
commercial  studies  are  absolutely 
indispensable  to  human  life.  They 
afford  the  most  permanent  and 
persistent  occupations  of  the  great 
majority  of  human  kind.  Thev 
present  man  with  his  most  per- 
plexing problems;  they  stimulate 
him  to  the  most  strenuous  putting 
forth  of  effort.  To  indict  a  whole 
nation  were  a  grateful  task  com- 
pared with  labeling  such  occupa- 
tions as  low  or  narrow — lacking* 
in  all  that  makes  for  training:  and 
culture.  The  professed  and  pro- 
fessional representative-  of  "  cul- 
ture "  may  well  hesitate  to  cast  the 
first  stone.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
nothing  in  these  pursuits  them- 
selves which  gives  them  utilitarian 
md  materialistic  quality,  but  rather 


the  exclusive  selfishness  with  which 
he  has  endeavored  to  hold  on  to 
and  monopolize  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit. 

And  so  with  the  corresponding 
studies  in  the  High  School.  Iso- 
lated, they  may  be  chargeable  with 
the  defects  of  which  they  are  ac- 
cused. But  they  are  convicted 
in  this  respect  only  because  they 
have  first  been  condemned  to  iso- 
lation. As  representatives  of  seri- 
ous and  permanent  interest  of  hu- 
manity, they  possess  an  intrinsic 
dignity  which  is  the  business  of  the 
educator  to  take  an  account  of. 
To  ignore  them,  to  deny  ^  them  a 
rightful  position  in  the  educational 
circle,  is  to  maintain  with  society 
that  very  cleft  between  so-called 
material  and  spiritual  interests 
which  it  is  the  business  of  educa- 
tion  to  strive  to  overcome.  These 
studies  root  themselves  in  science ; 
they  have  their  trunk  in  human 
history,  and  they  flower  in  the 
worthiest  and  fairest  forms  of  hu- 
man service. 

It  is  for  these  various  reasons 
that  I  believe  the  introduction  of 
the  new  problem  of  adjustment  of 
studies  will  help  instead  of  hinder 
the  settlement  of  the  older  con- 
troversies. We  have  been  trying: 
for  a  long  time  to  fix  a  curriculm 
upon  a  basis  of  certain  vague  and 
general  educational  ideals ;  infor- 
mation, utility,  discipline,  culture. 
I  believe  that  much  of  our  ill  suc- 
cess has  been  due  to  the  lack  of 
any  well-defined  and  controllable 
meaning  attaching  to  these  terms. 
The  discussion  remains  necessarily 
in  the  region  of  mere  opinion 
when  the  measuring  rods  are  sub- 
ject to  change  with  the  standpoint 
and  wishes  of  the  individual.     Take 
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and  body  of  persons,  however  in- 
telligent and  however  conscient- 
ious, and  ask  them  to  value  and 
arrange  studies  from  Ihe  stand- 
point of  culture,  discipline  and  ultil- 
ty,  they  will  of  necessity  arrive  at 
very  different  results,  depending 
upon  their  own  temperament  and 
more  or  less  accidental  experience 
— and  this  none  the  less  because 
of  their  inteUigence  and  conscien- 
tiousness. 

With  the  rounding  out  of  the 
High  School  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  life,  the  standard  changes.  Tt 
ceases  to  be  these  vague  abstrac- 
tions. We  get,  relatively  speak- 
ing, a  scientific  problem — that  is 
a  problem  with  definite  data  and 
definite  methods  of  attack.  We 
are  no  longer  'concerned  with  ab- 
stract appraisal  of  studies  by  the 
measuring  rod  of  culture  or  disci- 
pline. Our  problem  is  rather  to 
study  the  typical  necessities  of  so- 
cial life,  and  the  actual  nature  of 
the  individual  in  his  specific  needs 
and  capacities.  Our  task  is  on 
one  hand  to  select  and  adjust  the 
studies  with  reference  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  individual  thus  discov- 


ered; and  on  the  other  hand  to  or- 
der and  group  tliem  so  that  they 
shall  most  definitely  and  syste- 
matically represent  the  chief  lines 
of  social  endeavor  and  social 
achievement. 

Difficult  as  these  problems  may 
be  in  practice,  they  are  yet  inner - 
ently  capable  of  solution.  It  is  a 
definite  problem,  a  scientific  prob- 
lem, to  discover  what  the  nature 
of  the  individual  is  and  what  nis 
best  growth  calls  for.  It  is  a 
definite  problem,  a  scientific  prob- 
lem, to  discover  the  typical  voca- 
tions of  society,  and  to  find  out 
what  groupings  of  studies  will  he 
the  most  likely  instruments  to 
subserve  these  vocations.  Td 
dissipate  the  clouds  of  opinion,  to 
restrict  the  influence  of  abstract 
and  conceited  argument;  to  sti- 
mulate the  spirit  of  enquiry  into 
actual  fact;  to  further  the  control 
of  the  conduct  of  the  school  by  the 
truths  thus  scienifically  discovered 
— these  are  the  benefits  which  we. 
may  anticipate  with  the  advent  of 
this  problem  of  the  wider  High 
School. — The  School  Review,  Uni- 
versity of     Chicago. 


CHARACTER  IN   SPEECH. 


By  Mrs.  Belle  Smith  Bruce,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


There  are  some  things  in  life  and 
experience  so  common  that  we 
scarcely  give  a  thought  as  to  their 
how  and  why.  They  are  treated 
as  axioms.  If  things  of  fact  their 
truth  is  questioned.  If  of  art — 
matters  of  practice — they  are"  left 
wholly  to  chance.  To  the  masses 
speech  is  such.     From  the  cradle 


to  the  grave  it  is  our  household 
companion.  We  begin  to  learn  it 
in  our  mothers'  arms  and  we  ceas 
to  use  it  pnly  when  death  closes 
the  ear  and  silences  the  tongue 
forever.  Speech  becomes  so  muc 
a  part  of  self  that,  like  the  face 
and  features,  it  is  brought  to  one's 
consciousness    only   by   reflection 
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As  the  mirror  through  the  eye 
shows  the  bloom  of  health,  the 
shadows  and  furrows  of  sickness 
care  and  grief;  so  may  the  voice, 
its  vices  and  virtues,  be  reflected 
to  the  consciousness  through  the 
ear. 

Whether  we  are  conscious  oi 
unconscious  ot  the  fact,  speech  is 
something  that  h  as  to  be  learned. 
People  do  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  articulate  speech  is 
a:i  artificial  acquisition  and  not  at 
all  a  gift  of  the  gods ;  that  speech 
is  produced  by  the  most  subtle  and 
and  complicated  machinery  which 
acts  by  means  of  nerves 
and       muscles.  It       is       only 

by  imitation  and  constant 
practice  that  the  child  succeeds  in 
pronouncing  even  the  simplest 
words  or  acquires  a  mastery  of 
that  phonetic  apparatus  bestowed 
on  him  by  nature. 

In  scfiTool  great  attention  is  paid 
to  writing  and  very  little  to  artic- 
ulation. The  child  is  shown  the 
position  which  he  is  to  take,  and 
how  he  is  to  hold  his  arm  and 
fingers  to  form  the  first  letters, 
while  very  little  heed  is  given  to 
the  position  of  the  muscles  to  ex- 
press orally  what  he  thinks.  He 
imitates  mechanically  and  careless- 
ly the  first  person  who  comes 
along — be  he  a  good  or  a  bad  ex- 
empl  r.  The  young  can  be  train- 
ed in  correct  utterances  when  the 
organs  are  supple.  What  we  lack 
is  an  intelligent  recognition  on  the 
teacher's  part  of  its  importance. 
Instead  of  regarding  it  as  remote 
or  fanciful,  as  is  largely  done,  it 
should  be  counted  among  the  first 
essentials  of  a  child's  education. 

All  agree  that  the  voice  is  the 
index  of  the  mind.     It  is  surpris- 


ing that  this  most  powerful  gift 
is  the  one  usually  neglected  by  a 
race  of  creatures  v/hose  main  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  attractiveness  to- 
wards one  another.  Voice  is  vital 
like  the  organs  which  produce  it 
and  depends  upon  the  observation 
of  natural  laws  for  the  essentials 
of  its  life  and  growth.  jWhat 
greater  mark  of  culture  is  there 
than  a  well  modulated  voice  ?  But 
how  rarely  is  it  found  in  our  class- 
rooms !  What  King  Lear  said  of 
Cordelia  may  be  commended  to 
all  ladies  ; 

•'  Her  A'oioe  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low 
An  excellent  thing  in   woman." 

Apostrophising  the  wonders  of 
the  human  voice,  Longfellow  in 
"  Hyperion  "  recognizes  it  as  the 
organ  of  the  soul  which  reveals 
itself  only  in  the  voice.  The  soui 
of  man  is  audible  not  visible. 
When  Cleopatra  impetuously  asks 
the  messenger  as  to  the  attrac- 
tions o  f  Octavia,  her  rival  with 
Antony,  she  said : 

"  Didst  hear  her  voice  ?  Is  she 
shrill    tongued   or   low    voiced  ? " 

Madam,  I  heard  her  speak.  She 
is  low  voiced." 

"  Ah  !  that's  not  good,  i've 
lost  my  Antony,"  was  Cleopatra's 
answer. 

Frederick  the  Great,  Carlyle 
says,  had  a  fine  toned  voice ;  that  it 
was  musical  even  in  swearing. 

The  h  ard,  cold  voice  is  produc- 
ed by  unemotionality.  Why  do  we 
notice  it  so  often  in  the  teacher"^ 
It  is  because  we  deal  so  continually 
with  hard  facts  and  barren  ideas 
instead  of  warm,  living  feelings 
and  our  emotional  nature  is  stifled 
within  us  ?  Thought  without  em- 
otion hardens  the  nature  and 
through  that  the  voice,  but  emo- 
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tion  without  thouj^ht  is  mere 
meaningless  drift.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  pitch  the  voice  cor- 
rectly for  speaking  and  conversa- 
t^^onal  purposes  as  for  the  musi- 
cian who  sings  a  solo. 

Medium  pitch  denotes  serenity, 
equilibrmm,  poise  mental  and 
emotionai  sUie  As  the  pitcli 
rises  it  denotes  nervous  intetibSty, 
excitation.  The  keyed-up  voice  >f 
many  teachers  reveals  the  nervous 
temperament  minus  control.  The 
low  pitch  always  denotes  control, 
the  man  master  of  himself.  The 
man  who  loses  his  head,  as  the 
saying  is,  in  times  of  emergency, 
speaks  in  a  high  key,  whereas  the 
man  who  keeps  his  head,  will 
speak  in  a  low  pitch,  forcibly  but 
controlled.  The  entire  principles 
of  the  management  of  the  voice, 
says  Canon  Fleming,  are  contain- 
ed in  those  old  lines  : 

Begin    low, 

Speak  slow. 

Take    fiie, 

Rise  higher. 

When    most    impressed 

Be  self   possessed. 

The  reactionary  eflfect  of  tones 
upon  inner  states  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  A  knowledge  of 
this  fact  is  inestimable  to  the  teach- 
er. Tones  act  upon  others  but 
their  reaction  upon  our  ^(  Ives  is 
more  forceful.  True,  the  teacher 
has  much  to  overcome'  in  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  voice,  within  the 
same  range  or  compass.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  counter-balanced  by 
the  daily  exercise  of  the  voice  in 
the  very  high  and  low  pitch,  using 
simple  exercises  which  shall  pre- 
vent the  voice  from  acquiring  tnat 
metallic  quality  which  is  so  disas- 
trous to  any  expression  If  the 
g:reat  Bhicher  could  find  time  to 


exercise  his  voice  each  clay,  1  think 
we,  too,  could  find  time  for  such 
work. 

Chara  ter,  after  all,  is  the  real 
test.  Some  attribute  the  teacher's 
cold  tone  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
supposed  to  be,  a  greater  part  of 
the  time,  in  a  state  of  mental  ela- 
tion, and  mental  elation  always 
produces  muscular  tension. 
Speech  not  only  __arouses 
feeling,  but  it  always  quick- 
ens the  intellect  and 
reasoning  processes  it  ct»ntrols 
feeling.  A  person's  associates  af- 
fect the  tone  of  voice  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  consider- 
ed. In  a  school  where  loud,  bois- 
terous speech  prevails,  one  is  Hable 
to  imitate  it,  just  as  in  a  household 
where  pretty  graces  and  courtesies 
of  manner  are  neglected  one  some- 
times becomes  strangely  forgetful 
of  them  after  a  little.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  children. 

Teachers  make  a  inore  serious 
mistake  than  they  realize  for  cen- 
suring children  in  a  loud,  harsh 
tone ;  tor  obedience,  when  once 
learned,  is  yielded  quite  a  s  readily 
to  a  whisper  as  a  shout.  If  a  ques- 
tion is  asked  in  a  harsh  tone  the 
answering  voice  strikes?  the  key- 
note of  the  questioner's  and  is 
equally  harsh.  If,  suddenly,  the 
teacher's  voice  softens  almost  co  a 
whisper,  the  answer  comes  in  the 
same  low  tone  by  the  entire  class. 
There  are  people  who  have  been 
endowed  with  a  melody  of  utter- 
ance and  a  harmony  of  vocalization 
to  whose  speech  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  Hsten ;  there  are,  Hkewise,  others 
however  humble  their  circum- 
stances, who  acquire  this  same 
stamp  and  seal  of  culture,  by  the 
constant    practice    of    self-control 
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and  self-restraint  in  speaking.  So 
voice-culture  is,  in  an  indirect  way, 
a  wholesome  moral  agent.  Es- 
pecially do  we  realize  the  value  of 
a  voice  in  gymnastic  work,  success 
or  failure  being  largely  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  teacher's  voice. 
From  the  manner  of  speaking 
commands  one  can  predict  final  re- 
sults aln.(  St  with  certainty.  One 
can  hardly  be  successful  unless  the 
voice  has  acquired  that  automatic 
co-ordination  which  enables  it  to 
suggest  the  rhythm,  velocity,  aur- 
ation  and  force  ot  each  novement. 
If  the  voice  fails  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  much  of  the 
efifort  will  be  lost. 

With  children  expression  counts 
for  more  than  adults.     The  doing 
of  a  thing  is  so  pleasing  to  them  or 
otherwise  according  to  the  manner 
of  its  presentation.  How  frequently 
one  fails  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
a  child,  not  because  of  what  is  said 
but  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is    said.     Hence  the  voice   is   a 
most   important   factor   in   discip- 
line.      Children  will  be  respectful, 
interested   and   responsive  just  in 
proportion  as  the  teacher  is  earn- 
est, enthusiastic  and  inspiring.     A 
most  ideal  condition  would  prevail 
if     every    teacher    in    our     pubHc 
schools   in  addition  to  the  equip- 
ment    included    in    a   well-trained 
mind,  the  possession    of   a    noble 
character  and  a  sympathetic  nature 
had  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
value  there  is  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  human  voice  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  power  that  accompanies 
it. 

Is  there  anv  reason  why  every 
teacher  should  not  have  this  train- 
ing that  would  enable  him  to  in- 
struct the  pupils  under  his  care  so 


that  they  would  breathe  correctly, 
speak  correctly  and  use  to  the  best 
advantage  that  most  divine  of  all- 
gifts,  the  human  voice  ?  Is  the 
power  to  move  men  by  speech  de- 
cHning?  Quintilian  tells  us  that 
"  the  power  of  persuading  by 
speech  is  oratory."  Shakespeare 
tells  us  in  ''  Coriolanus,"  act  third, 
that  "  in  such  business  action  is 
eloquence."  Dr.  Blair  says  it  is 
the  art  of  speaking  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  attain  the  end  for  which 
we  speak.  It  is  speaking  from 
heart  to  heart;  'tis  personal  mag- 
netism. Our  strong-brained  Web- 
ster tells  us  it  is  ''  the  high  pur- 
pose, the  firm  resolve,  the  daunt- 
less spirit  speaking  on  the  tongue, 
beaming  from  the  eye,  in  forming 
every  feature  and  urging  the  whole 
man  onward,  right  onward  to  his 
object — this  is  eloquence." 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  the  rigiu 
word  in  the  right  place.  A  book 
can  do  that.  The  speaker  who 
tamely  reads  a  manuscript  is  noth- 
ing but  an  author.  If  the  people 
get  no  more  than  the  thought  his 
presence  is  superfluous.  He  has 
a  larger  mission  than  this.  There 
is  a  science  of  oratory  that  knows 
nothing  of  the  technicalities  of 
speech.  It  is  the  science  of  imag- 
ination, of  love,  of  purpose.  No 
man  ever  became  the  director  of  a 
great  movement  without  purpose 
in  his  soul.  Every  public  person  is 
a  teacher  and  he  teaches  in  a 
thousand  ways.  The  lithe  and 
graceful  form  which  made  Wen- 
dell Phillips  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion even  upon  crowded  streets 
was  an  education  to  every  one  who 
beheld  it. 

We    demand    from    the    orator 
courtesy  and  self-control.      Noth- 
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ing  brings  heart  within  teaching 
distance  of  heart  like  the  tongue. 
Speaking  seems  nature's  ordained 
means  of  informing  and  of  moving 
men.  This  is  more  especially  true 
of  our  own  country  than  of  any 
other.  Could  those  people  of  the 
professions  where  speaking  is  re- 
quired see  and  know  the  wonderful 
charm  and  power  that  lies  in  the 
proper  delivery  of  the  EngHsh  lan- 
guage, I  am  sure  they  would  not 
underestimate  the  value  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  study. 
Independent  of  voice  culture,  it 
compels  a  deeper  insight  of  the 
author's  meaning,  and  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  prose  and  verse,  when 
every  tone  of  voice  suits  the 
thought  that  is  uttered  and  can 
claim  with  Dryden  : 

•'  \V\%  love  wfir.ls 

Like  flakes  of  featbered  snow 

llaey   melted   as  they   fell." 


We  are  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  the  verdict  of  the  farmer,  who 
after  hearing  Webster  deliver  a 
brief  address,  said :  "  He  didn't 
say  much,  but  every  word  weighed 
a  pound."  There  is  a  melody  of 
speech  more  marvelous  than  that 
of  song,  a  melody  that  partakes  of 
heart  and  brain  and  glow  of  body. 
There  is  a  cadence  in  the  individ- 
ual line  that  thrills  with  exultant 
ecstacy  or  throbs  with  the  minor 
keys  of  pain. 

If  in  this  brief  paper  I  have 
awakened  any  thought  on  this  sub 
ject  I  have  accomplished  more 
than  I  dared  hop^.  Happy  he  who 
possesses  this  deHcate  yet  mighty 
weapon — a  good  voice ;  thrice 
happy  he  who  uses  it  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  the  well 
being  of  his  fellow  men. 

— Home  and  School  Education. 


THE  WAGES  OF  TEACHERS. 
By  Prin.  Wm.  McAndrew,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Away  back  in  1787,  even  before 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Stat- 
es was  framed,  the  Fathers  ot  the 
Republic  drew  up  and  passed  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  territory 
of  which  grand  old  fllinois  is  the 
central  and  most  important  state. 
They  provided  whatever  laws  the 
people  of  the  five  commonwealths 
should  make,  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  Those  were  the 
days  of  broad  ideas  ;  men  were  tak- 
ing long,  deep  breaths  of  liberty. 
of  prepress  and  of  reform,  h  w  s, 
in  this  Western  world,  another  u\- 
naissance  of  the  highest  forces  of 
civilization.  The  ordinance  grows 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and, 
just  as  soon  as  it  gets  the  prelimin- 


ary division  of  the  land,  etc.,  out  of 
the  way,  it  sounds  the  note  of  ad- 
vancement in  this  splendid  sent- 
ence : 

''Religion,  morality,  and  know- 
ledge, being  necessary  to  good 
government,  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  ed- 
ucation shall  be  forever  encourag- 
ed." 

The  means  of  education!  That 
is  what  you  are,  teachers  of  Chi- 
cago. Everything  else  in  your 
school  system  is  merely  accessory 
A  school-house  is  nothing  but  a 
place ;  course  of  study,  books,  anrl 
apparatus  are  merely  tools;  prin- 
cipals, supervisors,  superintend- 
ents, and  school  boards,  are  only 
necessary  evils,  due  to  your  varie- 
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ty  of  views.  When  it  comes  to 
the  actual  process  of  education  vou 
are  essentially  it. 

This  is  the  age  of  machinery, 
and  our  people  haye  sometimes 
thoughtlessly  assumed  that  a  ma- 
chine, in  charge  of  some  high-pric- 
ed superintendent,  could  educate 
children.  If  a  New  York  paper 
correctly  quotes  your  mayor,  he 
seems  to  be  one  of  those,  for  he 
is  alleged  to  have  said,  "  If  I  were 
obliged  to  reduce  the  fire  depart- 
ment, I  would  cut  down  the  numb- 
er of  men  rather  than  reduce  the 
engines  that  put  out  the  fire."  Put- 
ting out  fires  is  essentially  a  mech- 
anical operation.  The  perfection 
of  the  machine  is  the  most  import- 
an  feature  of  it.  If  that  principle 
is  to  apply  to  schools,  we  might  as 
well  get  phonographs  to  do  the 
teaching,  and  strap  the  children 
down  to  seats,  releasing  them  all 
at  a  proper  hour  by  an  electric 
clock. 

I  cannot  believe  that  all 
men  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  ed- 
ucation, who  have  announced 
with  such  positiveness  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  personal- 
ity of  the  teacher  are  wrong,  and 
that  your  mayor  is  right,  however 
expert,  he  may  be  in  the  affairs  of 
that  department  whose  chief  duty 
is  to  throw  cold  water.  T  think  that 
the  view  of  Huxley  will  continue 
to  prevail,  that,  "Whenever  educat- 
ional funds  fossihze  into  mere 
bricks  and  mortar,  with  nothing 
left  to  work  with,  the  result  is  ed- 
ucationally nothing." 

Where  has  the  most  successful 
education  been  secured?  Garfield 
said  it    could  be  upon    a  saw-log, 

*  Address  to  the  Chicago  Teachers' 
Federation,   February  24,  1902. 


with  a  personality  like  that  of  Mark 
Hopkins.  Who  is  the  most  emin- 
ent teacher  you  can  mention  ?  Will 
not  Thomas  Arnold  rank  among 
the  first?  I  find  in  Dean  Stanley's 
"Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  this  state- 
ment :  "It  was  one  of  his  main  ob- 
jects to  increase  in  all  possible 
ways  the  importance  of  the  teach- 
ers and  their  interest  in  the  place. 
It  was  his  increasing  delight  to  in- 
spire them  with  general  views  of 
education  and  life."  Dr.  Ariiold 
based  his  system  upon  the  char- 
acter and  power  of  the  teacher. 
Brains  may  make  a  scholar;'  but 
without  the  warming  influence  of 
sympathy,  love  and  affection  for 
children,  they  never  make  a  teacher 
and  never  can.  I  am  sure  that  any- 
one who  studies  the  problem  .with 
an  unprejudiced  mind  will  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  teach- 
er is  the  vital  means  of 
education;  and  if  the  means 
of  education  are  to  be 
torever  encouraged,"  this  encour- 
agement must  be  that  which  direct- 
ly and  personally  encourages  the 
teacher. 

Now  what  are  the  means  by 
which  teachers  can  be  encouraged? 
Evidently  the  means  that  encour- 
age any  one  else  :  enough  to  eat, 
pleasant  surroundings,  respect, 
good  position  in  society.  These 
things  give  confidence  to  most 
people.  In  Arnenca  these  things 
are  secured  by  money.  We  are 
not  here  to  say  that  this  ought  to 
be  so,  but  to  remind  you  that  it 
is  so.  The  American  public  gauges 
its  respect  in  a  considerable  degree 
by  the  amount  of  money  it  pays. 
Money  is  a  convenient  medium  by 
which  to  show  your  estimation. 
The  idea  that  education  may  be 
encouraged    by    money    paid    to 
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teachers  is  not  new.  It  is  a  very 
fundamental  principle  laid  down 
by  Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  polit- 
ical economy,  for  he  says :  "Wages 
are  for  encouragement."  This. 
like  everything  I  am  saying,  is  so 
well  known  as  to  make  it  almost 
a  waste  of  time  for  you  to  hear 
me.  But  Chicago  has  done  such 
foolish  things  recently  m  the  case  ot 
its  teachers  that  you  must  patient- 
ly r'eview  obvious  and  common- 
place truisms,  just  as  you  repeat _s,o 
often  to  forgetful  children  that  2 
times  2  are  4. 

I  am  claiming  that  education  \9. 
not  encouraged  when  you  neglect 
the  material  prosperity  of  the 
teacher.  Do  you  need  auttioruy 
on  this  point  ? 

President  Schurman.  of  Cornell 
University,  remarks:  "The  calling 
cannot  hold  its  best  members  if 
they  can  get  better  wages  else- 
where." 

The  editor  of  the  Forum  says: 
"Teachers  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  enthusiastic  unless  they  are  well 
paid." 

The  Outlook  asserts :  "If  a 
teacher,  should  any  emergency 
arise,  has  not  laid  aside  enough  to 
pay  her  bills,  she  is  worried  out  of 
the  possibility  of  good  service." 

Scribner's  Magazine  avers : 
"Teachers  must  be  able  to  save 
something  or  they  are  constantly 
in  a  condition  of  uneasiness  and  in- 
efficiency." 

Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  of  the 
Chicago  Institute,  says:  "Small 
pay  and  uncertainty  of  tenure  de- 
grade us  as  a  profession  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  keep  use- 
fulness at  a  low  point." 

Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell,  of 
New  York  city  says :  The  highest 
teaching  ability     can     be  had  by 


boards  that  pay  well.  Men  and 
women  naturally  seek  those  cal- 
lings that  command  the  largest 
amount  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
The  city  that  keeps  behind  in  salar- 
ies, keeps  behind  in  schools.  Good 
teachers  cannot  be  had  if  the  pay 
is  not  high.  The  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers  is  not  greater  than 
the  demand." 

These  few  quotations  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  general  opin- 
ion of  men  who  have  studied  the 
subject.  They  show  the  impossibil- 
ity of  getting  the  best  talent  to  re- 
main in  the  ranks,  if  not  well  paid. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  quest- 
ion, and  that  is,  that  even  if  the 
best  people  would  remain  as  teach- 
ers, at  low  pay,  they  would  deter- 
iorate because  of  it.  As  Dr.  Max- 
well says :  "Poor  pay  saps  the 
strength  of  the  teaching  force." 
As  soon  as  that  force  is  lessened 
the  public  becomes  the  loser.  As 
the  New  York  Herald  puts  it:  "It 
is  not  only  pitiful  that  teachers 
should  be  harassed  with  uncertain- 
ty regarding  their  incomes,  but  by 
so  much  as  their  cares  distract 
their  attention  from  their  work  are 
the  pubHc  schools  robbed  of  their 
efficiency." 

I  do  not  know  any  calling  that 
ought  to  be  paid  more  generously 
than  teaching.  It  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money  nowadays  to  pre- 
pare for  it.  Its  pursuits  brings  a 
daily  striving  and  effort  that  wears 
one  down  very  rapidly.  I  am 
quoting  a  good  deal  because  I  be- 
lieve these  statements  ought  to  be 
given  all  the  weight  that  comes 
not  only  from  common  knowledge 
but  from  high  authority. 

William  Hyde,  President  of 
Bowdoin,  has  studied  teaching  with 
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great  care.  It  is  he  who  says  :  ''To 
teach  well,  five  hours  a  day,  five 
days  in  the  week,  thirty-six  weeks 
in  the  year,  requires  all  the  vitali- 
ty and  energy  one  can  afford  in  the 
•whole  fifty-two  weeks ;  for  teach- 
ing is  highly  concentrated  work." 

That  curious  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  relates  that  the 
Master,  knew  that  healing  had 
gone  out  ol  him  is  paralleled  Dy  ttie 
experience  of  teachers  who  furn- 
ish a  magnetic  atmosphere  which 
keeps  the  tone  of  the  class  clear, 
obedient,  cheerful  and  hopeful. 
Every  teacher  feels  it.  The  care 
and  instruction  of  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  children  is  a  constant  drain  on 
vital  force.  There  is  no  occupa- 
tion that  I  know  of  that  brings 
more  frequent  or  complete  ex- 
haustion. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  the 
forces  which  reach  the  highest 
power  in  teaching  are  those  which 
spring  from  compHment,  gratitude, 
recognition,  respect,  and  reward. 
It  is  not  born  of  fear  of  removal, 
dread  of  poverty,  and  the  humility 
of  low  place.  There  is  little  joy 
even  in  respectable  poverty.  A 
teacher  cannot  give  out  much  of 
the  joy  of  life  when  her  home  is 
in  a  hall  bedroom,  her  wardrobe 
cheap  and  monotonus,  her  compan- 
ions ditto.  Flowers  do  not  blos- 
som unless  they  have  air  and  sun- 
shine. When  men  wish  fine  per- 
formances from  thorobreds,  they 
mt  them  on  grain.  I  recollect 
fading  in   a  horse-trainer's  book 

lat  fine  animals  should  have  win- 
lows  to  look  out  of,  it  develops 
fheir  minds.  Benevenuto  Cellini, 
femarks,    in   his   quaint   autobiog- 

ipHy :  "Cats  of  good  breed,  mouse 
letter  when  they  are  fat  than  when 


they  are  starving,  and  likewise  hon- 
est men  who  possess  some  talent 
exercise  it  to  a  far  nobler  purpose 
when  they  have  the  wherewithal 
to  live  abundantly." 

Every  school  man  knows  that 
successful  education  depends  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  teachers,  but 
school  men  don't  have  the  say  in 
these  things;  it  is  still  the  custom 
to  administer  schools  through  a 
board  of  business  men.  They  say 
and  beheve  that  the  school  should 
be  run  on  what  they  call  business 
principles.  These  words  have  a 
sacred  sound  to  some  Americans. 
To  my  mind  the  application  of 
these  alleged  business  principles 
to  the  employment  and  payment 
of  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  vic- 
ious errors  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  successful  schools.  It  is  assumed 
that  teachers  can  be  hired  by  the 
hour,  as  one  could  engage  a  dray, 
that  the  places  can  be  filled  by 
competition,  that  the  thousands  of 
women  who  could  be  engaged  to- 
morrow at  half  your  wages  could 
in  a  short  time  do  the  work  as  well. 
You  can  buy  brains,  maybe,  but 
you  can't  buy  good  teaching,  it  is 
more  a  process  of  the  heart  than 
of  the  head.  It  is  a  kind  of  service 
different  from  every  other  public 
work.  It  is  distinctly  dissimilar; 
the  analogies  of  business  proced- 
ure do  not  apply  to  it.  Its  wages 
are  not  pay  for  certain  quantities 
of  goods  delivered,  but  they  are 
''for  encouragement"  in  a  stronger 
sense  than  any  other  kind  of  wages 
Adam  Smith  had  in  mind.  In 
Thomas  Jefferson's  time  they  ex- 
pressed this  very  prettily,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  public  service  :  "We  do 
not  suppose  it  possible  to  compen- 
sate you  by  any  amount  of  money 
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whatever,  but  we  consider  it  proper 
to  faciliate  your  labors  so  far  as 
money  can  do  it."  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  wages  in  the  educational 
economy;  they  are  to  facilitate 
your  labors;  they  are  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  minimum  wage  for  a  teach- 
er is  that  sum  which  will  maintain 
her  in  the  best  physical  and  mental 
condition  for  work. 

In  my  opinion,  all  studies  of  any 
phase  of  educational  management 
whatsoever,  lead  unerringly  to  the 
principle :  *'The  lowest  wage  must 
be  a  good  living  wage."  The  poor- 
est teacher  in  the  system  must 
have  that.  Then  your  scale  of  pay 
for  meritorious  service,  your  en- 
couragement to  increase  efficiency 
must  make  addition  to  this  Hving 
wage,  year  by  year,  sufficiently 
large  to  resist  the  attractions  of 
other  .  pursuits  and  so  to  retain 
your  best  teachers  in  the  ranks. 

What  is  the  cost  of  a  good,  com- 
fortable living  for  an  unencumber- 
ed woman  in  Chicago?  Last  week 
a  judge  of  this  city  decided  that 
the  alimony  of  a  certain  childless 
woman  should  be  increased  from 
$20  to  $30  per  week.  That  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  court  held  that 
$1,040  a  year  was  not  enough  for 
the  support  of  an  unencumbered 
woman.  The  joint  committee  on 
teachers'  interests  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  obtained  a  number  of 
niteresting  statements  as  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  various  locali- 
ties. I  could  cite  the  yearly  ex- 
penses of  a  woman  living  in  a  New 
Jersey  town  of  5,500  inhabitants. 
bhe  IS  m  the  real  estate  and  in- 
Mirance  business.      I  can  see  that 


in  order  to  do  effective  work,  she 
needs  to  live  moderately  well.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  fully 
as  high  a  class  of  woman  is  requir- 
ed in  school  work  and  needs  to  live 
as  comfortably.  This  woman- 
writes : 

'T  have  rooms  with  a  private 
family  on  a  pleasant  street.  I  can- 
not live  happily  in  one  room.  I 
want  my  grate  fire  and  my  pretty 
things  about  me  in  my  parlor.  I 
think  it  pays  me  to  make  my  own 
personal  home  as  attractive  as 
possible.  I  pay  $12  a  week  for  two 
rooms  and  my  own  bath.  This  in- 
cludes the  fheat,  li^ht  and  seivice. 
I  pay  $4  a  week  for  table  board. 
I  have  tried  cheaper,  but  it  doesn't 
pay.  In  the  matter  of  clothing,  I 
beHeve  it  a  good  business  invest- 
ment to  dress  as  well  as  I  can  af- 
ford, but  that  isn't  as  well  as  I 
would  like  to  dress.  I  average 
$250  a  year  for  g:owns,  gloves, boots 
and  hats,  including  work,  laundry, 
etc.,  on  the  same.  We  have  ways 
of  turning  old  gowns  inside  out 
that  would  do  fairly  well,  if  we  had 
gowns  enough,  or  if  it  would 
deceive  us  as  it  does  out- 
siders. For  periodicals  I  spend 
first  for  newspapers,  $20  a  year, 
(but  that  is  business);  second,  for 
magazines,  I  spend  $15.  I  pay  $25 
a  year  pew. rent,  but  I  shall  not  tell 
you  what  I  give  for  church  and 
charity.  For  concerts,  entertain- 
ments, etc.,  I  do  not  think  $25  a 
year  excessive.  An  average  sum 
for  dentist,  physician,  and  medi- 
cines would  be  $40.  I  have  an  ac- 
cident insurance  that  costs  me  $15 
a  year.  The  expense  of  a  summer 
outing  of  two  weeks  runs  from 
$100  to  $140.*  For  recreation  one 
should  have  a  complete  change  of 
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scene,  and  travel  is  pitifully  ex- 
pensive. As  to  the  amount  which 
should  be  saved  each  year,  that  is 
hard  to  answer.  I  think  no  pro- 
fessional woman  should  deposit 
less  than  $300  a  year  for  rainy  day, 
but  suppose  we  say  $220  a  year. 
In  twenty  years'  time,  in  an  insur- 
ance company  I  represent,  that  will 
buy  a  woman  a  $500  annuity  each 
year  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  no  mat- 
ter how  long  she  lives.  As  I  es- 
timate it,  I  cannot  live  comfortably 
in  this  town  on  less  than  $1,600  a 
year." 

Such  is  a  business  woman's  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  a  good  Hving 
in  a  little  New  Jersey  town  of  5,- 
500  inhabitants. 

This  is  a  line  of  investigation 
that  I  have  always  thought  pertin- 
ent to  a  school  system.  The  pub- 
lic hires  us  ;  it  wants  the  best  work ; 
it  would  seem  to  me  requisite  to 
know  what  it  costs  to  live  in  the 
place  and  on  a  scale  adequate  to  do 
the  best  work.  It  is  a  computat- 
ion capable  of  minute  exactness. 
•Room  rent,  board,  clothes,  all  these 
things  cost  about  the  same  from 
year  to  year.  Defenders  of  high- 
class  education  ought  to  be  able  to 
lay  before  school   boards,  aldermen, 

^There   was   considerable     merriment 
when    Mr.    McAndrew   read    this   stat'-- 
ment     with    reference   to  vacation   ex- 
penses.    A   few       of  the   opponents   of 
Higher    wagres  for    teachers    seized    up- 
on   this  one  item    to   make    fun    of    th" 
whole  movement.    It  is  really  so  absurd 
Qi  m   /  ^^^ornan  should  be  able  to  spend 
S140    for    a  vacation  ?     If   the    real    es- 
tate woman  can    afford  to    spend      the 
whole  amount  in  two   weeks,     say,   on 
on  a  trip     to   California  or     the  Grand 
anyon      or    Yellowstone   Park,      then 
L    ''i''''^^^    i^e    teacher    be    debarred 
en    from    the    possibility    of    having 

eation/^^^i?   ^'''"  ^"  ^'^^^  weeks'   va- 
cation ?      The    matter    is    not      at    all 

Sbili"fv'^n?"'--^'^  .^"^-     The  critics  lack 

an.-Editor.  '"''^''     ^^^^'^''^''      ^^^^   ^^ 


legislatures,  and  the  public,  figures 
so  exact  and  fair  as  to  be  unan- 
swerable. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  hues 
on  which  teachers  of  New  York 
have  worked  with  great  success. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  a  few  men 
and  women,  public  school  teachers, 
began  speaking  and  writing  on  "the 
living  wage,"  for  educational  work- 
ers. They  copied  from  the  city  re- 
cords the  wages  of  various  ofifi- 
cials,  messengers,  stable  men,  and 
street  sweepers.  They  compared 
them  with  those  of  teachers.  They 
printed  the  comparisons  in  the 
nevvspapers,  distributed  them  as 
pamphlets,  and  put  the  unanswer- 
able question,  "Why  should  not 
teachers  receive  as  much  as  any 
public  servants?" 

They  found  that  the  financial 
authorities  would  not  give  any 
answer  to  the  arguments,  but  simD- 
ly  said  that  the  city  could  not  af- 
ford the  money.  There  were  oth- 
er municipal  needs  that  must  be 
attended  to  first.  Teachers'  wages 
are  Hke  the  gas-pipe  at  the  bottom 
of  an  elevator,  the  last  to  go  up, 
and  the  first  to  come  down,  even 
though  the  light  of  the  whole  bus- 
iness  comes  through  it. 

The  best  fighter  for  the  cause, 
was  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  York.  He  has 
made  this  one  of  his  chief  Hues  of 
policy  for  years.  He  puts  it  on 
the  basis  of  necessity.  He  said: 
"These  teachers  jisk  better  salar- 
ies ;  in  doing  so,  they  do  not  seek 
personal  advantage  alone,  but  the 
good  of  the  city  they  love  and 
the  good  of  the  children,  to  whom 
they  have  devoted  their  lives.  The 
school  board  opposed  action.  The 
teachers  appealed  to  the  legisla- 
ture. Dr  Maxwell  went  with  them. 
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C.  W.  Bardeen,  of  the  School  Bul- 
lethi,  thus  describes  the  scene :  'It 
was  a  memorable  occasion.  The 
superintendent  stood  onthe  floor  of 
the  Legislature  chamber  against 
his  own  board  of  education.  He 
took  up  the  objections  one  by  one, 
and  punctured  them  with  remark- 
able skill,  effectiveness,  and  feli- 
city, and  scattered  the  pieces  to  the 
winds."  Roosevelt  was  then  the 
Governor.  He  signed  the  Davis 
Bill  for  higher  salaries  and  gave  it 
his  blessing  in  these  words :  'The 
general  purpose  of  this  bill  is  so 
good  and  will  tend  so  much  for  the 
betterment  of  the  schools  that  I 
deem  it  best  to  sign  it."  This  bill 
provides  by  state  law  that  no  teach- 
er in  the  schools  of  the  metropoHs 
must  be  expected  to  live  on  less 
than  $600  a  year.  As  experience 
and  merit  grow,  increases  of  pay 
must  be  made,  upon  a  regular  and 
fixed  scale  all  the  way  from  $600 
for  the  newest  primary  teacher,  up 
to  $5,000  for  the  principal  of  a  high 
school.  These  are  handsome  fig' 
ures,  yet  they  are  the  lowest  paid 
for  brain  work  in  any  department 
of  the  city. 

A  vital  feature  of  this  bill  is  its 
provision  for  the  payment  of  these 
amounts.  The  teachers  of  New 
York,  like  those  of  other  cities, 
have  had  good  schedules  on  paper 
which  the  financial  officers  Have 
said  they  would  be  glad  enough  to 
pay  if  they  had  the  money.  Dr. 
Maxwell,  like  the  head  of  many 
other  educational  concerns,  wanted 
an  endowment;  a  fund  that  could 
be  relied  upon ;  that  would  permit 
of  growth  and  planning  ahead. 
He  secured  the  passage  of  a  prov- 
ision that  set  aside  each  year  four 
mills  on  every  dollar  of  property 
owned  in  New  York,  this  four  mills 


to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages.  This  was  the  vital 
point  of  the  Davis  law  that  made 
higher  pay  a  fact  and  not  a  theory 
It  IS  an  insurance  of  sufficient  funds 
whereby  the  means  of  education 
may  be  forever  encouraged  and  not 
be  crippled  from  time  to  time.  No 
other  department  of  city  govern- 
ment through  more  powerful  per- 
sonal influence  can  now  hold  up  the 
schools.  You  can  run  other  city 
departments  on  the  emergency 
basis ;  on  the  hand  to  mouth  plan, 
and  repair  any  damage  when  times 
get  bettter,  but  education  is  a  con- 
stant emergency.  Children  are 
coming  to  the  age  for  instruction 
in  tris  city,  every  hour,  and  every 
hour  passing  beyond  that  age.  The 
people  want  their  Httle  ones  pro- 
tected against  emergency.  In  the 
case  of  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel  or  a 
new  court  houses,  the  delay  of  a 
year  or  ten  years  may  be  borne, 
but  the  loss  of  a  year  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  child  is  irreparable. 

The  whole  argument  for  higher 
vvages  stands  on  this  basis :  It  is 
the  co:nmunity  that  gains  by  it. 
State  Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of 
New  York,  says :  'The  reflection  is 
ohvays  upon  the  community  where 
poorly  paid  teacher  are  found.  It 
is  the  children  who  pay  the  penaHy 
f(«r  the  neglect  shown  to  teachers." 
Every  parent,  if  he  stops  to  think, 
will  know  that  this  a  golden  rule: 
"Be  unto  teachers  as  ye  would 
they  would  be  unto  your  children." 
It  is  only  for  the  public  and  gen- 
eral extension  of  this  rule  that  I 
am  ])leading  and  not  for  any  es- 
I)ecial  iove  of  teachers,  but  as  good 
policy. 

Real  estate  men  know  the  value 
of  education ;  they  always  hustle 
to  get  good   schools  on  the  land 
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they  want  to  boom  If  the  teach- 
ers stopped  working  for  five  years 
in  Chicago,  values  would  sink  to 
nothing.  If  the  teacher's  work 
should  ?top  throughout  the  world, 
the  lamp  of  civilization  would  go 
out;  univeisal  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness would  reign.  The  teach- 
er's work  is  necessary  for  financial 
prosperity.  Your  teachers  of  C^hica- 
go  have  taught  the  millionaires  of 
your  city  the  elements  of  their  suc- 
cess ;  you  and  such  as  you  have 
made  possible  the  proud  eminence 
of  this  queen  of  the  Western 
world.  Oh,  shame,  Chicago,  who 
but  ten  years  ago  was  hostess  of 
the  whole  world,  who  showed  to 
admiring  thousands  the  triumphs 
of  progresss ;  shame,  Chicago,  to 
have  your  name  heralded  abroad 
as  a  city  that  steps  backwards  in 
education,  and  cuts  down  the  stip- 
end of  those  who  guard  your  dear- 
est possessions,  your  sons  and 
daughters.  A  mother  bird  will 
tear  the  coating  from  her  breast 
that  she  may  warm  her  young ;  the 
savage  beast  will  face  death  to 
defend  her  litter;  but  shall  we  say 
of  a  city  that  is  stingy  in  concerns 
that  affects  the  lite  and  happiness 
of  her  helpless  chifdren  And  this 
the  city  that  accepts  from  an  alien 
and  a  stranger,  gifts  to  education 
so  generous  as  to  excite  the  wond- 
er of  the  world. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  the  people 
of  Chicago  that  are  responsible 
for  this  blow  at  pubhc  education; 
it  is  those  whom  the  people  have  al- 
lowed to  thwart  the  popular  will. 

If  experience  teaches  anything,  it 
is  that  you,  the  teachers,  must  do 
the  work.  The  poetic  theory  is 
that  some  day  the  grateful  public 
will  take  you  by  the  hand  and  lead' 


you  to  honor  and  reward.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  place  outside  of 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  or  Laura 
Jean  Libby's  Stories,  where  that 
happens.  You  are  the  ones  who 
know  most  intimately  what  the 
schools  require.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  make  those  wants  known 
by  every  honest  and  dignified 
means  within  your  power.  I  don't 
know  the  conditions  of  municipal 
politics  here;  they  were  pretty 
rotten  in  the  days  gone  by  Our 
experience  in  New  York  was  that 
the  municipal  authorities  were  not 
big  enough  men  to  realize  the 
needs  of  the  schools.  We  went  to 
the  state  legislature.  This  is  a  per- 
fectly, proper  and  legitimate  re- 
fuge. Education  in  this  country  is 
essentially  a  state  affair,  only  de- 
legated to  cities  for  minor  details. 
Oftentimes  the  state  has  asserted 
its  original  guardianship  of  educa- 
tion. Should  the  great  state  that 
gave  us  Grant  and  Lincoln  now 
speak  to  her  largest  daughter,  it 
would  be  in  this  wise  :  ''My  whole- 
ness does  not  depend  upon  your 
parks,  your  boulevards,  your  bridg:- 
es,  your  tunnels,  your  zoological 
gardens.  Buy  them  if  you  have  the 
means,  if  not,  do  without.  These 
things  concern  chiefly  your  own 
conveniences  and  pleasure;  they 
remain  within  your  walls.  But  the 
health  of  my  being  depends  upon 
the  proper  upbringing  of  children. 
If  you  neglect  them  you  cannot 
keep  your  wretched  work  within 
your  gates ;  it  walks  abroad. 
Whatever  else  you  cannot  do,  you 
must  educate  my  citizens." 

This  was  the  attitude  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Said  Senator  Ford:  'This  legis- 
lature will  hear  the  demand  of  the 
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plain  people  to  save  the  schools. 
•  We  will  compel  the  administration 
of  New  York  city  to  save  the 
school  system  and  to  stop  further 
injury  to  education  by  cutting 
down  the  pay  of  teachers." 

Said  Senator  Slater:  'There  is 
no  class  of  public  servants  whose 
work  needs  the  steady  and  gener- 
ous support  of  the  state  more  than 
the  pubHc  school  teachers.  The 
legislature  is  thoroughly  commit- 
ted to  that  principle." 

Said  Lieutenant-Governor  Tim- 
othy L.  Woodruff :  "Something  is 
radically  wrong  when  rigorous 
work  is  exacted  from  school  teach- 
ers without  adequate  pay  to  this 
hard-working,  intelligent  class  of 
pubHc  servants." 

As  Governor  Odell  .  remarks : 
'The  Hmits  of  salaries  should  be 
fixed  by  the  legislature ;  it  is  a  state 
affair." 

The  teachers  must  do  the  work. 
They  must  show  that  their  service 
is  well  rendered;  that  with  devot- 
ion and  enthusiasism  they  are 
planting  the  principles  of  real  man- 
hood; that  they  are  standing  for 
what  is  fair  and  honorable  and 
clean  and  uplifting.  Try  to  win 
by  all  the  gentleness  and 
sincerity  of  earnest  hearts  the  sup- 
port of  every  mother  and  father 
in  the  city.  Go  to  them  with  petit- 
ions and  ask  for  support.  Ask  for 
it  that  you  may  be  free  to  put  your 
whole  souls  and  lives  into  the 
grandest  work  the  mind  of  man 
can  think  of.  You  must  vourselves 


demand  and  secure  the  removal  of 
the  lazy  and  incompetent  from 
your  ranks  and  show  that  your  in- 
terests are  beyond  question  for  the 
public  service  and  not  for  personal 
sympathy.  Every  forward  step 
you  take  will  benefit  not  only  this 
town,  but  the  schools  of  the  state 
and  of  the  nation. 

I  expect,  if  we  shall  work,  to 
see  the  day  when  honors  and  com- 
pensation for  school  teaching  will 
command  the  services  of  the 
strongest  and  best  men  and  women 
in  the  world. 

I  expect,  if  we  shall  work,  to  see 
the  time  when  the  nation  that  glor- 
ifies with  word  of  mouth  the  free 
schools  which  are  her  pride,  will 
render  more  than  Hp  service  to 
those  who  make  the  free  schools. 

I  expect,  if  we  shall  work  to  see 
the  time  when  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world  shall  pay  the  highest 
honors  to  those  who  made  it  so.       , 

For  there  are  preachers  who 
minister  five  hours  a  day,  five 
days  a  week,  unto  those  as  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  There 
are  physicians  who  cure  diseases 
of  the  mind  and  heart  of  children 
and  give  them  the  health  that  is 
nobihty  and  gentleness. 

These  are  they  whom  thev  call 
teachers.  They  shall  be  forever 
encouraged. 

The  dawn  is  in  the  east,  even  the 
walls  of  mine  own  city  are  kindled 
with  it.     Alleluia. 

—School  Journal,  N.  Y. 


THE  WRITING  HABIT. 
Charity  Dye,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 


Educators,  knowing  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  habit 
hasten  to  make  it  a  potent  ally  in 
their  profession.    These  character- 


istics are  repeated  in  the  crystalsl 
at  our  feet;  in  the  clothes  on  oui 
bodies ;  in  the  papers  in  our  pock-i 
ets,  and  in  a  most  marked  way  dol 
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we  learn  from     biology  that     cell 

»  waste  and  cell  repair  in  organic  life 
take  place  most  rapidly  and  easily 
where  these  processes  have  been 
going  on.  Psychology  teaches  us 
that  habits  in  man  are  due  to  path- 
ways of  discharge  through  the 
nerve  centers,  and  everywhere  it  is 
brought  home  to  us  that  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  habits  is  one  of  the 
chief  means  toward  reaching  edu- 
cational ends.  Correct  habits  are 
also  the  great  economizers  in  life, 
in  that  they  simplify  movements 
and  make  them  more  accurate; 
diminish  fatigue  and  the  conscious 
attention  by  which  our  acts  are 
performed;  they  set  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  free  for  their 
own  proper  work  of  enlarging  the 
capacity  to  feel,  to  think,  and  to 
will. 

No  one  knows  better  than  the 
teacher  that  thej  mental  habits 
formed,  distinguish  the  trained 
from  the  untrained  mind,  the  mast- 
er from  the  slave ;  the  trained  mind 
can  work  under  pressure  without 
impediment,  create  its  own  mood, 
handle  new  data  and  find  its  own 
cue  for  thought  or  action ;  the  un- 
trained mind  can  do  none  of  these 
things ;  it  is  subject  to  caprice  and 
cannot  find  its  own  cue. 

Were  it  not  possible  to  make  hab- 
it— this  dominating  power  over 
body  and  mind— serve  the  ends  of 
freedom  by  strengthening  the 
mental  powers,  keeping  the 
mind  plastic  and  enaBling 
the  will  to  break  an  un- 
desirable habit  already  formed, 
everyone  concerned  in 'education, 
would  be  appalled  at  his  task ;  but 
the  ends  to  which  habit  can  be 
made  to  contribute,  make  it  of  the 
highest  educational  value;  and  in 
no  province  of  education,  it  seems 


to  me  can  it  be  employed  with  more 
telling,  results  than  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  written  expression,  and  of 
the  writing  habit,  which  employ  all 
the  powers  of  mind  and  have  to 
do  with  both  form  and  content. 
The  phrase  "writing  habit"  has  a 
forbidden  sound,  at  first,  suggest- 
ing merely  the  mechanical  and  the 
fixed;  it  conveys  a  suspicion  that 
it  has  to  do  only  with  what  appeals  to 
the  eye  and  to  the  exercise  of  the 
muscles.  It  does  concern  itself 
with  what  is  visual  and  muscular 
in  order  to  make  what  belongs  to 
sight  and  muscle  a  part  of  the 
student's  organic  structure ;  but  its 
main  aim  is  self-expression,  mental 
growth,  expansion  of  all  the  powers 
and  such  an  exercise  of  them  as 
makes  their  use  a  joy  and  a  second 
nature.  It  aims  at  overcoming 
one-sidedness  in  speech,  and  in 
making  writing  and  talking  keep 
company  as  equal  promoters  of 
human  progress. 

Oral  expression  bears  so  direct 
and  intimate  a  relation  to  written 
expression  that  the  same  plea 
needs  to  be  made  for  the  "talking" 
as  for  the  "writing  habit."  They 
both  have  to  do  with  the  co-ordin- 
ation of  organs  with  mind.  Oral 
expression  furnishes  material  for 
written  expression,  and  one's  writ- 
ing often  represents  the  thought 
which  has  been  clarified  by  con- 
versation. Talking  must  furnish 
the  readiness  which  writing  makes 
exact,  if  one  would  seek  a  well- 
rounded  development.  To  be  able 
both  to  talk  and  write  intelligently 
upon  any  subject  gives  evidence  of 
a  high  grade  of  mentality;  shows 
a  iTiastery  of  facts  and  of  their  re- 
lations;  and  adds  to  the  pleasure 
of  real  living  by  stimulating 
thought  in  the  listener  or  reader. 
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and  increasing  it  in  the  speaker  or 
writer. 

This  close  relation  between  the 
writing  and  the  talking  habit  im- 
plies a  necessity  for  the  equal  cul- 
tivation of  both,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  practice  of  talking  and 
that  of  writing,  as  a  means  of^  ex- 
pression, are  very  disproportion- 
ate in  school  work.  Since  the 
daily  life  outside  of  school  neces- 
sarily gives  talking  precedence 
over  writing,  the  school  should 
make  all  the  more  strenuous  the  ef- 
fort to  equaHze  the  efficiency  in 
both  by  securing  to  the  pupil  the 
same  ease  in  written  expression 
that  he  manifests  in  oral  expres- 
sion. 

A  systematic  effort  to  cultivate 
written  expression  in  school  (and 
it  applies  equally  well  to  oral  ex- 
pression) demands     certain     con- 
ditions.    There  should  be  first  of 
all  an     atmosphere     of  confidence 
and  freedom  surrounding  the  stud- 
ent so  as  to  make  him  feel  at  his 
best  and  like  doing  his  best.     He 
must  be  encouraged  to  have  opin- 
ions and  express  them  with  integ- 
rity to  himself.     His  opinions  may 
be  of  no  use  to  anyone   else  but 
himself;    but    they    are  of    infinite 
importance  to  him ;  they  form  the 
nucleus  from  which  his  thought  is 
to  grow.     There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween having  an  opinion  and  being 
opinionated.    An  opinion  shouFd  be 
a   sincere    expression   of   the   way 
anything  seems  to  the  beholder  or 
student  of  it.     To  be  opinionated 
IS   to  persist'  in  an  opinion  in  an 
obstinate  manner  that  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  and  that  must  give  way 
before  real  mental  growth  can  be- 

There  should  be  placed  before 
the  student  proper  models  of  form 


and  standards  to  be  reached  in  all 
the     requirements  maHe     of  him. 
The  requirements  should  in  every 
case  be  adjusted  to  the  student's 
grade  of  advancement  and  his  pow- 
er of  performance.     Only  full  and 
free  expression  should  be  sought 
at  first,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  cor- 
rectness and  the  important  quali- 
ties of  style.     I  take  it  that  com- 
position  writing  exists   solely   for 
the     purpose     of      expressing     a 
thought  which  the  writer  already 
knows  and  wishes  to  communicate 
with   someone   else.        When   the 
student    is      writing,     is     not    the 
time  for  the  drill  that  has  a  separ- 
ate space   set  apart  for  it   in  the 
daily  program.  Let  the  young  writ- 
er  strike    out   with   a   bold   hand, 
long  leverage,     wide  .swing,     and 
treat  things  in  the  large  and  the 
general,  believing  that  he  can  make 
the  reader  see  what  he  sees.      The 
differentiation   in  process   and  re- 
sult will,  by  daily  practice,  follow, 
and   will  be   all   the   more   whole- 
some and  pleasing  for  having  thus 
started  in  freedom  and  in  vital  re- 
lation to  the  writer's  self. 

The  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
school  system  include  a  definite 
amount  of  time ;  the  time  element 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  writing  habit. 
The  period  given  for  the  language 
work  on  many  of  the  official  school 
programmes  varies  from  thirty  to 
fifty  minutes  a  day.  Now  a  system- 
atic effort  toward  reaching  free 
written  expressions  must  adjust 
itself  to  conditions  that  are  fixed. 
The  amount  of  time  given  neces- 
sarily leaves  but  a  few  minutes  for 
written  work  in  the  lower  grades 
even  when  the  subject  has  been 
developed  and  the  writer  knows 
beforehand  what  he  wishes  to  say ; 
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but  it  will  be  seen  that  very  small 
children  are  expected  to  write  only 
one  sentence,  or  at  least  a  small 
number  of  sentences,  at  a  sitting. 
The  point  in  hand  is   that   some- 
thing  should  be  done  every   day, 
that  only  by  doing  this  can  habit 
be     established    upon  psychologic 
principles;  it  is  only  by  a  repeated 
discharge  of  energy  through  nerve 
centers  that  the  pathway  is  made 
permanent,  ana  only  by  co-ordin- 
ating with  the  mind  the   muscles 
employed  in   the  use  of  the  pen 
that    the    writing    nature    can    be 
made  a  second  nature.     Five  min- 
utes a  day,  in  the  first  grade,  and 
ten  minutes     a  day  in  the     other 
grades,   will  be  worth  more  than 
twenty-five  minutes  and  fifty  min- 
utes once  in  five  days ;  though  this 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  the 
entire    language   time   for   written 
work   whenever,   in   the    teacher's 
judgment,     it  ought  to     be  taken. 
The  general  objection  to  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  time  element  is 
that  it  causes  a  break  in  a  stud- 
ent's train  of  thought;  but  this^  is 
as  true  of  any  other  subject;  the 
teacher  can  so  forecast  the  work  to 
be  done  that  the  students  will  reach 
a  natural   stoppmg   place,   or  will 
have  formed  a  unit  in  his  expres- 
sion at  the  end  of  ten  minutes.  The 
word  "interrupted"  or  "to  be  con- 
tinued" or  some  other  expression 
can  be  placed  below  the  last  line 
written,   and  the   exercise   can   be 
taken  up  the  next  day  where  the 
one    of   the    previous 'dav    ended. 
In  this  way  there  is  no  'break  in 
the  thought   only  in    the   process 
of  writing,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
or  five  days  a  long  theme   is   fin- 
ished. The  other  part  of  the  lang- 
uage period  can,  with  great  profit 
be  given:  i.  To  drill  in  the  correct 


form   the   misused   in   the   writing 
the   day   before ;   2.  In  developing 
the  lesson  about  to  be  written;  3. 
In  having  the     compositions     just 
written  read  to  the  class  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  class.  A  most 
important  point     connected     with 
the  time  element  is  the  freeing  of 
the  students  from  the  feeling  that 
they    have   to    do    so   much    in    a 
lesson.     The  only  thing  to  be  notic- 
ed    by     the     teacher     are  :     the 
pupils  are  working  up  to  their  best 
efifort,   and   without   defeating  the 
instructions  in  penmanship  or  oth- 
er elements  ;  that  the  subject  is  vital 
to  them ;  and  that  they  are  truly 
interested.        Interest   is   the   psy- 
chological foundation  for  all  good 
w^ork.     If  under   these   conditions 
the  student  has  done  his  best,  he 
has  done  w^ell  for  him ;  the  compo- 
sition in  hand  is  not  the  point  in 
view.    Thoreau  said  that  it  was  i.'ot 
beans   that  he   hoed,   nor   he  that 
hoed  beans,  that  he  was  raising  a 
transcendental   crop.    The   compo- 
sition teacher     is  also   raising     a 
transcendental  crop,  and  the  harv- 
est will  be  gathered  in  the  future 
acquisition  of  power  gained  by  the 
student;  for  the  ends  in  view  are 
the  gaining  of  power  or  the  ability 
to  work  ( to  work  under  pressure, 
if  need  be),  and  the  ability  to  use 
the  knowledge  at  hand,  in  logical 
sequence  and  to  make  writing  as 
easy  as  talking. 

A  correct  writing  habit  includes 
proper  form,  as  well  as  choice 
content.  It  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity for  collateral  language  drill 
in  grammatical  correctness,  and  in 
the  simpler  rhetorical  practices ;  it 
takes  into  account  penmanship, 
punctuation,  spelling,  margins, 
labeling  of  papers,  and  all  the  nec- 
esssary  details  in  form;  but  it  in- 
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sists  that  they  shall  be  taught  at 
another  time  than  that  which  is 
reserved  for  the  pupil  to  give  free 
expression  of  himself. 

A  successful  cultivation  of  the 
writing  habit  demands  variety  in 
practice  work,  variety  in  point  of 
emphasis.  Monotony  in  composit- 
ion work  is  the  danger  signal  for 
death,  and  the  teacher  may  be  sure 
that  changeof  treatment  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  save  life.  Variety 
can  easily  be  secured  by  changing 
from  one  discourse  form  to  anoth- 
er, and  in  changing  the  point  of 
view.  -The  proper  use  should  be 
made  of  success  as  a  stimulus  to 
effort.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
success  rightly  taken  is  a  self-re- 
vealer  and  stimulates  one  toward 
further  achievement  as  nothing 
else  does.  Success  may  be  nothing 
more  than  having  put  forth  undue 
effort,  but  even  that  gives  the  ad- 
vantage at  the  next  start,  and  to 
have  tried  hardest  is  something. 

The  student  in  a  school  system 
should  be  protected  from  the 
drudgery  of  learning  and  then  un- 
learning what  pertains  to  mere 
form  in  his  progress  from  one 
grade  to  another.  All  arbitrary 
matters  of  arrangement  and  what 
appeals  to  the  eye  should  be  learn- 
ed once  for  all  and  forgotten,  be- 
cause it  has  become  second  na- 
ture, and  the  student  does  not  re- 
member a  time  when  he  did  not 
know  it.  To  secure  this  condit- 
ion demands  a  uniform  standard 
in  the  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
papers  with  reference  to  margins, 
heading  and  labeling  for  file.  Books 
have  standards  for  form,  why  do 
not  schools  have  them? 

A  neglect  to  form  a  correct  writ- 
mg  habit  leaves  one  helpless  and 
almost  hopeless,  when  he  awakens 


to  his  condition  after  the  time  has 
gone  by,  when  he  should  have  re- 
ceived the  drill  necessary  to  the 
freedom  that  can  be  secured  only 
by  timely  practice  in  essentials. 

A  boy  who  had  gone  to  school 
for  ten  years,  looked  at  his  untidy, 
incorrect  and  incomplete  compos- 
ition spread  out  on  his  desk  before 
him ;  his  teacher  near  by  also  look- 
ed at  it  in  questioning  silence.  The 
boy  said,  ''Do  you  expect  a  person 
to  think  of  handwriting  and  marg- 
ins and  spelling  and  punctuation 
and  what  ne  has  to  say,  too  ?"  The 
teacher  said:  By  no  means;  all 
these  things  except  the  last  should 
by  this  time  be  a  matter  of  habit 
with  you ;  they  should  for  the  most 
part  be  in  your  fingers'  ends  just 
as  the  scales  are  in  the  fingers'  ends 
of  the  pianist  before  he  can  sweep 
the  keyboard  with  his  marvelous 
runs  and  combinations,  leaving  his 
mind  free  to  enjoy  the  music." 

Think  what  a  correct  writing 
habit  begun  and  persistently  kept 
up  for  ten  years  of  school  Hfe 
might  have  done  for  the  boy !  His 
fingers  would  voluntarily  have 
stopped  at  the  uniformly  agreed 
upon  margin;  his  handwriting 
would  have  at  least  been  legible ; 
his  paper  reasonably  neat  and  his 
sentences  commenced  with  a  cap- 
ital letter  and  ended  with  a  period. 
The  habit  of  simple  observation 
of  the  world  about  him,  if  cultivat- 
ed, would  have  helped  to  find 
something  to  say ;  attention  to  the 
practice  in  speech  would  have  Help- 
ed him  to  a  mastery  of  the  forms 
of  some  of  the  most  commonly 
used,  but  least  easily  acquired 
words.  The  habit  of  seeing  simple 
relations  between  the  things  withinl 
range  of  his  observation  would 
have   helped   his   materials   to   fall 
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into  orderly  arrangement  and  even 
so  slight  an  exercise  of  his  aesthe- 
tic sense  as  the  arousing  of  a  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  for  sights,  sounds, 
including  human  speech,  would 
have  added  to  his  composition  a 
personal  quality  that  is  character- 
ized style,  and  that  is  the  bloom 
of  the  bloom  in  all  writing. 

Now,  the  condition  of  this  boy 
is  not  unique ;  there  are  too  many 
students  in  our  schools  in  the 
same  condition.  He  realizes  the 
truth  of  the  situation,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  was  wrong;  his 
helplessness  made  him  lose  his 
self-respect.  The  only  wav  to 
prevent  such  cases  is  by  persistent 
effort  in  correct  practice  in  writing 
from  the  first  day,  ana  by  continu- 
ing it  every  day,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Bv  a  wise  expenditure  of 
effort  and  bv  great  patience  that 
looks  forward  to  the  long  run,  and 
a  belief  that  everybody  will  not  be 


dead  when  the  long  run  comes ; 
this  work  can  be  done ;  composi- 
tion work  can  be  made  profes- 
sional. 

Let  us  repeat  that  a  correctly 
formed  writing  habit  is  a  great 
economizer  of  time  and  energy  in 
ihep  life  of  a  pupil ;  that  it  leaves 
the  student  free  to  exercise  his 
powers  of  feeling,  of  thinking,  and 
of  willing,  because  the  mechanics 
of  writing  have  become  a  part  of 
his  nervous  structure ;  that  it  takes 
into  account  the  conditions  that 
will  help  the  student  to  find  some- 
thing to  say,  and  to  give  him  the 
desire  to  communicate  his  thought 
and  his  good  will  in  written  ex- 
pression, and  that  he  will  do  this 
in  the  best  manner  consistent  with 
his  stage  of  advancement,  because 
it  is  a  natural  and  joyous  thing  for 
him  to  do. — School  and  Home  Ed- 
ucation. 


"  Glad  sight,  whenever  new  with  old 
Is  joined  through  some  dear  home-born 
tie  ! 

The  life  of  all  that  we  beholdj 
Depends  upon  that  mystery,  'j 


*•  Vain  is  the  glory  of  the  sky, 
The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove, 

Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye  * 

We  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love," 

— WordsTVorth. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  bUnd,  who*  wait 
for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt   with   doubtful 
light. 

Educational  Report— 111 

We  received  a  copy  of  the  II 
Part  school  report  on  the  last  day 
of  the  late  session  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Countv  Model  Schools  are 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Tilley,  who 
'  has  been  the  Inspector  of  these 
schools  for  a  number  of  years.  The 

I 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  thatj  working  strongly, 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


County  Model  Schools  were  estab- 
lished after  being  considered  for 
several years,and  approved  of  by  the 
Ontario  Teachers*  Association,  at 
its  annual  conventions,  by  the  late 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  when  he  was 
Minister  of  Education.  These 
schools  have  been  of  much  service, 
as  Mr.  Tilley  says,  to  the  cause  of 
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education  in  Ontario.     Their  value 
for  the  better  equipment  of  young 
teachers   has   been  recognized  by 
other   countries.        The   academic 
training   of   our   teachers    for   the 
PubHc  Schools  is  given  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes, 
the  professional  training  is  attend- 
ed   to    by    the     Model     Schools, 
Normal  Schools  and  the  Normal 
College.     The  teachers  Holding  the 
III.  class  certificate   still   form  one 
half  of  the.  teaching  force  of  the 
province,  but  are  passing  and  it  is 
expected  that  in  a  few  years  the 
II.  class  will  be  the  lowest  grade 
of    certificate    in    Ontario.        For 
several    years   the    inspectors    and 
principals    of   the    Model    Schools 
emphasized  the  statement  that  the 
length  of  the  session  for  the  teach- 
ers in  training  was  far  too  short, 
advising  the  session   to  be   eight 
months  instead  of  15  weeks.     And 
in  addition  to  increasing  the  length 
of  the  session,  it  is  recommended 
that  a  teacher  be  engaged  to  teach 
the  senior  class     in  each     county 
Model     School,  thus     giving  the 
principal,  of  the  school  an  opport- 
unity of  supervising  the  work  of 
his  school  as  well  as  teaching  the 
candidates  for  professional  certifi- 
cates.   We  heartily  approve  of  the 
two     recommedations     and  add  a 
third  :     That  no  class  of  students 
in  training  for  professional  certifi- 
cates shall  be  larger  than  twenty. 
Any  teacher  who  has  had  the  oner- 
ous charge  of  a  class  training  for 
the  difficult  work  of  teaching,  will 
understand  the  value  of  the  third 
recommendation,  and  no  other  can. 
Thus  the     division     of  the    candi- 
dates amonqr  these  training  schools 
would  be:  Model  Schools,  teachers 
for    II.    class   certificate ;     Normal 
Schools,  teachers  for  I.  class  certi- 
ficate   and  the  Normal  College  for 


the  training  of  those  who  had  tak- 
en a  University  course.  The  in- 
spector, Mr.  J.  J.  Tilley,  has  done 
good  service  in  presenting  so  fully 
the  case  for  the  county  Model 
Schools. 

Each     principal     of    the     tliree 
Normal   Schools   sends  in  a  report 
to  the  Minister  and  each  of  them 
makes  the   same  complaint  about 
the  inadequate  preparation  of  the 
candidates     in     scholastic     attain- 
ments— especially  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar.       Every  principal   of  a 
High  School  could  easily  give  the 
reason,  viz,  the     unscientific     ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  for  the 
first,  non  professional  examination 
in  our  High  Schools.     But  we  en- 
deavored to   show  this  time   and 
again ;  we  shall  not     attempt     to 
slay    the    slain,   only   remark   that 
a   vacuum   is   not   the   only   thing 
nature  abhors.       The  principal  of 
the  Normal  College  contributes  to 
the  Minister's  report  an  able  re- 
view  of   the   College.      The   prin- 
cipals  of  all  our  training  institu- 
tions complain  of  their  limitations 
in     respect  to     time,  means     and 
staff.       We   agree   with   the   prin- 
cipal Dr.  J.  A.   McLellan,  when  he 
says :  "They  (the  staff)  deserve  lib- 
eral remuneration  for  such  work. 
But  they  do  not  receive  it.    I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saving  that  they 
don  oi  receive  one-fourth  of  what 
their  services  are     worth  .     The 
trustees  say  the  fault  is  with  the 
Government  ( or    Education    De- 
partment ),  and  the  latter,  that  the 
blame  is  wit?,  the  trustees.     I  do 
not  decide  between  them.     But  I 
do  say  that  it  is  no  credit  to  the 
province  that  the  highest  services 
n  education  that  can  be  rendered 
to  the  country,  are  so  poorly  paid." 
There   are  two  recommendations, 
which    we    think    should    receive 
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special  and  immediate  attention, 
from  the  Education  Department — 
one  by  Principal  William  Scott, 
NormalSchool,  Toronto,  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  our 
Normal  Schools  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Inspector  J.  J.  Tilley.  We 
quote  his  words :  'Tf  a  special 
grant,  of  even  a  small  amount,  were 
given  to  all  rural  schools,  employ- 


ing second-class  teachers,  and  an 
additional  grant  to  those  employ- 
ing first-class  teachers,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  soon  would  be  a 
very  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  holding  tliese 
higher  grades  of  certificates. 

We  have  for  years  advocate  I 
changes  such  as  these  and  sincerely 
hope  to  see  them  soon  realized. 


COMMENTS. 


We  have  received  from  the 
Mmister  of  Education,  a  copy  of 
the  Archaeological  Report  for 
1901,  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive record  of  new  material  and 
progress  in  archaeological  and 
ethnological  study  for  the  past 
year.  The  report  reflects  credit 
on  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
Ontario,  as  well  as  on  the  industry 
of  the  leader  in  this  field  of  re- 
search.— Mr.  David  Bovle. 


Prince  Henry,  of  Prussia,  who 
IS  now  making  an  official  visit  to 
the  United  States  as  the  represent- 
ative of  his  brother,  the  German 
Emperor,  has  met  with  a 
very  cordial  and  demonstra- 
tive reception  from  our 
republican  neighbors.  His  journ- 
ey  included    a      brief      visit      to 

Canadian  territory,  at  Niagara 
Falls,  where  he  crossed  the  bound- 
ery  to  see  the  cataract  from  the 
Canadian  side.  Canadian  troops 
furnished  a  guard  of  honor  on  the 
occasion,  and  he  received  a  formal 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 


Britain  has  acted  well  to  the 
peoples  of  the  colonies.  She  has 
given  into  their  hands  vast  terri- 
tories, with  fertile  lands,  and  val- 
uable minerals.     Australasia  is  as 


large  as  Europe,  and  is  owned  by 
only  four  and  a  half  milHons  of 
people.  Canada  is  as  large  as 

Europe,  and  is  owned  by  five  mil- 
lions. Britain  has  not  only  given 
the  colonists  these  territories,  but 
she  has  freed  them  from  any  habil- 
ity  for  the  British  National  Debt. 
There  was  every  reason  why  they 
should  have  continued  liable  for 
this  debt,  especially  as  it  was  caus- 
ed mainly  by  the  wars  with  France 
at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  cent- 
uries, and  since,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  victories  gained  in  these 
wars,it  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible for  the  present  occupiers  of 
Australasia,  Canada,  and  South  Af- 
rica, to  possess  these  lands.  But 
Britain  has  not  only  given  vast 
continents  to  the  colonists,  and 
freed  them  from  any  liability  for 
the  National  Debt,  but  she  has  pro- 
tected them  from  the  first,  and 
protects  them  still»  almost  entirely 
at  her  own  expense. — J.  Johnson, 
M.  A.,  L.  L.  B.,  in  the  November 
New  Liberal  Review. 


There  is  a  struggle  going  on  in 
Canada  to  assert  its  position  in 
transatlantic  markets,  as  distinct 
from  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  are  regarded  as 
"  America,"     and     Canada    is,     of 
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course,  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. The  hne  of  distinction  is 
thus  hard  to  mak^  clear  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Even  in  the  British  press  the  term 
American  is  usually  applied  to  the 
United  States.  Canadian  papers 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  the 
same  misleading  use  of  words.  In 
the  British  markets,  Canadian 
products — especially  cheese,  but- 
ter and  apples,  are  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  command  better  prices 
than  the  same  kind  of  goods  from 
"America."  Then,  their  geograph- 
ies tell  them,  rightly,  that  Canada 
is  in  America!  The  only  remedy 
is  to  enlighten  British  people  on 
the  fact  that  Canada  covers  half 
the  continent  of   North  America, 


and  is  a  very  important  portion  of 
the  British  Empire. 

The  United  States  tariff  is  still 
extremely  unfavorable  to  Canada. 
We  import  from  the  United  States 
over  $19,000,000  of  farm  produce, 
while  the  people  of  the  United 
States  import  from  us  a  little  over 
$8,000,000  of  farm  produce.  Our 
imports  from  the  United  States 
greatly  exceed  our  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  British 
markets  are  open  to  us  without  the 
payment  of  any  duties.  Our  trade 
with  Great  Britain  ought  to  be 
fostered  with  all  due  care;  while 
nothing  ought  to  be  done  to  hamp- 
er our  dealings  with  our  nearest 
neighbor. 


CURRENT   EVENT.S. 


There  is  to  be  opened  in  Russia 
a  perfectly  constituted  university, 
exclusively  for  women.  The  sum  of 
5,000,000  roubles  has  been  set 
apart  for  its  endowment  by  a 
wealthy  merchant  named  Asbak- 
noff.  It  will  begin  with  the  three 
faculties  of  medicine,  mathematics, 
and  physical  science  in  full  work- 
ing order,  and  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  is  studying  the 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  found  a  faculty  of  law. 


ions  of  which  the  combined  Arts 
and  Medical  course  is  shortened 
from  seven  to  six  years. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
senate  (Univ.  of  Toronto),  last  Fri- 
day evening,  i4-3-'o2,  itj  was  [an- 
nounced that  Mr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  of 
the  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  has 
offered  for  a  term  of  five  years  an 
annual  scholarship  of  $25.  In 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
donor  the  new  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  in  the  department  o 
philosophy. 

A  statute  was  passed  at  the  same 
meeting,  according  to  the  provis- 


Perhaps  the  oldest  book  for 
home  -lessons  in  arithmetic  was  re- 
cently unearthed  in  Egypt.  The 
papyrus,  which  was  in  excellent 
condition,  dates  from  about  1700, 
B.C. — that  is,  about  one  hundred 
years  before  the  time  of  Moses,  or 
almost  3,600  years  ago.  It  proves 
that  the  Egyptians  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  elementary  mathemat- 
ics almost  equal  to  our  own.  The 
papyrus  has  a  long  heading,  "Dir- 
ections How  to  Attain  the  Know- 
ledge of  All  Dark  Things."  Num- 
erous examples  show  that  the  prin- 
cipal operations  with  entire  units 
and  fractions  were  made  by  means 
of  addition  and  mutiplication.  Sub- 
traction and  division  were  not 
known  in  their  present  .form,  but 
correct  results  were  obtained  nev- 
ertheless. Equations  were  also 
found  in  the  papyrus. 
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Suicide  in  London  and  Chicago- 

— It  is  stated  that  suicide  has  in- 
creased 200%  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years.  The  Phila- 
delphia Press  says  that  the  rate  of 
suicide  in  Chicago  is  four  times  that 
of  London  ! 

The    Death    Kate   in   Chicago 

or  October,  1901,  was  12.25,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  average  ot^the 
last  20  years,  which  is  15  27.  And 
the  decrease  was  due  to  a  lessened 
number  of  deaths  under  5  years  of 
age.  [Dr.  Reynolds,  the  Chicago 
IS    to    be   con- 


Officer   of  Health, 
gratulated. 

Memorial    Institute     for     In- 
fectious   Diseases.    —    Mr.    and 

Mrs.  Harold  McCormick,  of 
Chicago,  have  founded  this  Me- 
morial Institute  and  endowed  |it 
with  one  million  dollars,  in  memory 
of  their  little  son,  John  Rockefeller 
McCormick,  who  recently  died  of 
scarlet  fever.     A  wise  and  kind  gift. 

Tobacco  Hearts  in  High  School 

Pupils.— ^JR^J^ette  smokmg  is  held 
responsible  by  the  medical  exami- 
ners of  the  Chicago  School  Board 
for  a  startling  increase  in  heart 
disease  and  nervous  ailments  among 
pupils  in  the  High  Schools.  The 
condition  was  revealed  by  examin- 
ations recently|held  for  admission  to 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-one  out  oi 
one  hundred  were  found  unfit  and  all 
but  three  suffered  from  some  form  o^ 
heart  trouble. 

Increase  of  Longevity  in  Lon- 
don.— According  to  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Lon- 
don, the  average  of  life  is  increasing 
in  the  metropolis.  During  the  last  ten 
years  the  average  mortality  has  been 
more  than  five  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  previous  decade.  The  average 
number  of  deaths  from  consumption 
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in[each^year  from  1890  to  1899  was 
8,532.  Last  year  the  number  was 
8,030.  Deaths  from  bronchitis  de- 
creased from  10,226  to  8,030.  The 
main  increases  in  disease  have  been 
in  cancer,  pneumonia  and  apoplexy. 
In  view  of  recent  experiments  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer,  there  is  addi- 
tional significance  in  the  figures 
showing  the  increase  in  London  in 
the  annual  deaths  from  this  disease 
from  3,800  to  4,261. 
{^Smallpox  in  St.  Pancras,  Lon- 
don.— AH  the  cases  of  smallpox 
under  five  years  of  age  were  unvac- 
cinated,and  of  these  19  out  of  23  died. 
Under  ten  all  were  unvaccinated 
except  one,  and  of  42  there  were  29 
deaths,  all  among  the  unvaccinated. 
Out  of  a  total  of  81  children  under 
15*  57  were  unvaccinated,  and  of 
these  38  died,  while  of  24  vaccin- 
ated children  23  recovered.  The 
figures  show  that  the  protective 
influence  of  vaccination  diminishes 
progressively  after  childhood,  but 
at  every  age  the  unvaccinated  cases 
show  a  vastly  higher  mortality  than 
the  vaccinated.  Two  deaths  oc- 
curred amon^g  revaccinated  persons, 
revaccination  having  been  perform- 
ed, in  one  six,  and  in  the  other  seven 
years  ago.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  no  instance  has  occurred  of  the 
occurrence  of  smallpox  among  the 
immense  numbers  of  those  who  have 
recently  been  revaccinated  at  a  time 
when  they  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  free  from  infection.  With 
regard  to  the  relative  severity  of  the 
attacks  it  is  mentioned  that  the  con- 
fluent and  hemorrhagic  forms  oc- 
curred in  23%  of  the  vaccinated  and 
in  73%  of  the  unvaccinated,  and,  as 
in  all  other  epidemics,  the  measure 
of  protection  appeared  to  be  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  and 
area  of  the  scars.  The  Medical  Press. 
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senrpostpaTd,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

By  Cyrus  C.  Adams, 


Books  received— The  Kensington 
Series,  Thomas  Laurie,  Educational 
Pubhsher,  London,  Eng.,  English 
Grammar  and  Analysis  by  David 
Campbell,  is  ^d,  History  of  the 
English  Language  by  David  Camp- 
bell, gd..  Text-book  of  Composi- 
tion, IS.,  cheap,  neat  and  suitable 
for   use  in  our  Elementary  schools. 

The  Great  Explorers.  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  London,  Eng- 
land, 2S. 

The  Great  Explorers  is  one  of 
those  books  that  are  useful  rath- 
er than  attractive.  This  one  is 
well  gotten  up,  carefully,  if  quaint- 
ly, illustrated,  and  the  material  for 
each  sketch  is  carefully  culled 
from  reliable  sources.  Brief 
sketches  are  given  of  twelve  great 
travellers,  beginning  with  Marco 
Polo  and  ending  with  David  Liv- 
ingstone. A  thoughtful  boy  or 
girl  would  find  these  short  sketch- 
es most  interesting,  and  the  im- 
pression they  leave  is  that  of  a 
desire  to  learn  more  of  these  great 
men,  with  whom  we  have  had  but 
a  slight  acquaintance.  If  one  wish- 
es to  give  a  useful  book,  or  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  restless 
boy  or  merry  girl  a  desire  for 
tnore  solid  reading,  he  could  not 
do  better  than  fix  upon  this  book, 
which  is  one  of  th^  best  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  seen. 


A  text-book  on  Commercial  Geo- 


graphy. 

B.A.  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
This  is  one  of  the  twentieth 
century  text-books,  issued  by  the 
Appletons,  of  New  York.  Under 
the  supervision  of  A.  F.  Nightin- 
gale, Ph.  D.,  superintendent  of 
High  Schools  of  Chicago.  The 
publication  of  this  book  and  such 
books  as  this,  is  clear  proof  of 
the  truth  that  the  war  of  the  near, 
very  near,  future,  is  to  be  in  com- 
merce. Let  any  teacher  of  the 
subject  of  geography  compare  this 
text-book  on  geography,  with  the 
geographies  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  he  will  be  amazed  at 
the  change.  Here  he  will  find 
soils,  pasture  lands,  different 
crops ;  harbors,  seas,  rivers, 
canals,  coinage;  exports,  imports, 
etc.,  etc. ;  conveyance  of  products 
of  the  soil  or  manufactures  almost 
exclusively  treated  of. 

Not  a  word  about  kings,  navies, 
or  land  forces,  only  those  forces 
which  favor  or  retard  industry,  are 
recognized.  The  relentless  war 
of  the  coming  days  will  call  upon 
the  mothers  and  children  to  >join 
hands  with  the  men  to  keep  in  the 
fiont  rank  of  power  and  influence 
the  native  countries  of  the  con- 
tending peoples.  It  is  rather  no- 
ticeable that  in  comparing  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  comparison  is  strict- 
ly kept  with  the  Httle  islands,  and 
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the  sister  kingdoms  are  far  in  the 
back  ground,  and  out  of  sight.  A 
characteristic  phrase  appears  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  this  vahiable 
book  :  "  The  United  States  lead 
the  world,  in  this  or  that  article, 
as  the  case  may  be."  In  one  in- 
stance the  phrase  is  appHed  to 
Canada.  The  author  gives  Alas- 
ka as  an  important  source  of  sal- 
mon canning.  On  page  182,  we 
have  the  words:  "The  northern 
coast  (Pacific),  is  of  no  value  for 
commerce  on  account  of  the  cli- 
mate." A  reader  would  natural- 
ly infer,  if  the  climate  of  Alaska 
does  not  interfere  with  commerce 
much  less  would  it  with  trade  of 
Canada  farther  south.  Our  High 
School  masters  will  do  well  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  con- 
tents of  this  book,  and  equip  them- 
selves and  their  scholars  with  the 
necessary  information  for  the  life 
which  is     awaiting  them. 


'The  Living  Age"  for  March 
15th  contains  a  long  and  important 
article  on  "The  Coming  General 
Election  in  France.*^"  by  J.  Cornely, 
reproduced  from  the  National  Re- 
view. 


The  contents  of  the  February 
number  of  "Outing"  include  con- 
tributions by  two  well-known  Can- 
adians. "The  Haunter  of  the  Pine 
Gloom,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
and  "The  Spinster  Moose."  by 
Miss  A.  C.  Laut.  Mr.  Edwyn 
Sandys,  who  conducts  the  depart 
ment  entitled.  "The  Game  Field," 
is  also  a  Canadian,  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  Alfred  Denison,  who  has 
long  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Tor- 
onto Saturday  Nigfht.  Other  arti- 
cles of  interest   are:       "Coasting 


II 


Along  Labrador."  bv  Henry  Web- 
ster Palmer:  "A  Sporting  Egypt 
of  the  New  World."'and  "Hunting 
and   Fishing  in  the  Altai   Mount- 


ams. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
tributions to  the  March  number  of 
the  Century  Magazine,  is  "Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson,"  by  W.  Gordon  Mc- 
Cabe.  There  is  also  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  playing  of  Kubelik, 
accompanied  by  a  reproduction  of 
Miss  Cecilia  Beaux's  fine  portrait 
of  the  young  violinist.  It  is  rather 
a  remarkable  thing  in  a  modern 
magazine  to  find  such  a  number 
of  articles  of  general  interest,  with 
only  two  short  stories ;  but  such  is 
the  make-uo  of  the  March  "Cent- 
ury/' 


George  W.  Cable's  new  serial, 
"Bylow  Hill,"  is  begun  in  the 
March  number  of  "The  Atlantic 
Monthlv."  It  is  gracefully  written, 
as  usual,  with  Mr.  Cable,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  a  love  story  in  a  New 
England  village,  although  one  of 
the  voung  women  in  the  story  and 
her  mother,  come  from  the  South. 
The  most  important  contribution 
to  this  number  is  "England  and  the 
War  of  Secession,"  by  Goldwin 
Smith.  There  is  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  the  work  of  Anth- 
onv  Trollope,  by  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, ir. 


The  March  "Book  Buyer"  con- 
tains :  "Local  and  National  Types 
in  Fiction,"  by  Mary  Twombly, 
"Forsfotten  Nature  Studies,"  by 
Marg-aret  Fenn  Robinson,  and  a 
criticism  of  Stephen  Phillip's  "Ulys- 
Fes,"  by  W.  C.  Brownell. 
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"The  Point  in  View/'  in  the 
March  "Scribner's"  contains  an 
extremely  amusing  and  sprightly 
contribution  entitled,  '*A  Plea  for 
Better  Street-car  Poetry."  "The 
Emancipation  of  Theodorus,"  by 
Clara  Bellinger  Green,  is  a  short 
story  characterized,  by  somewhat 
the  same  qualities  as  the  article 
in  The  Point  of  View.  Other  con- 
tributions especially  worthy  of 
mention  are:  'The  Heart  of  Eng- 
land." bv  John  Corbin:  "The  Bar 
Sinister,"  by  R.  H.  Davis  ;  and  a 
short  poem  by  Robert  Bridges, 
"From  One  Long  Dead." 


The  March  "CosmopoHtan"  con- 
tains:  "Motherhood,"  by  Lavinia 
Hart,  "Costuming  the  Modern 
Play,"  by  Roland  Phillips,  "Har- 
rison," by  William  Allen  White, 
"My  Tattoed  Friend,"  by  Clara 
Morris,  and  the  story  of  Roose- 
velt'sXife,  part  V.  by  Julian  Ralph. 


"The  Youth's  Companion,"  for 
March  13th,  contains  the  third  of 
a  series  of  stories  by  a  young  Can- 
adian writer,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Mc- 
Farlane.  **  Tales  of  a  Deep  Sea 
Diyer."  The  most  interesting  con- 
tribution from  the  literary  point 
of  view  in  an  article  of  remini- 
scence, by  G.  H.  Broughton,  R. 
A.,  entitled,  "  Browning,  Lowell, 
and  others." 

"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for 
March  contains  a  short  story  by 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  entitled, 
"  My  Balloon  Hunt."  The  hero  of 
the  story  is  a  French  man,  whose 
experiences  are  related  by  himself. 
"The  Russels  in  Chicago,"  contin- 
ues to  be  as  amusing  as  its  first 
installment.    Now  departments  are 


added  to  this  magazine  with  every 
issue. 

The  contents  of  "St.  Nicholas" 
for  Alarch  include :  "Children  of  an 
Exiled  King,"  by  Emily  P.  Weav- 
er, "The  Gazette  Boy,"  by  H.  H. 
Bennett,  "A  Letter  From  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,"  and  "The  Boy 
Recruits,"  by  Willis  B.  Hawkins. 


The  complete  novel  in  the  March 
"  Lippincott,"  is  "Wild  Oats,"  by 
Francis  WilHng  Wharton.  Other 
contributions  are  "The  Sins  of  the 
Fathers,"  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
"Dififerences"  by  Paul  Leicester 
Dunbar,  "Old  "Fashioned  Song," 
by  Marie  Van  Vorst,  and  "Two 
Grandes  Dames,"  (Mrs.  Gladstone 
and  Lady  Palmerstone),  Buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey." 


The  contents  of  the  March 
"Studio,"  a  particularly  valuable 
number,  includes :  "A  Swiss  Paint- 
er, Charles  Giron,"  by  Robert 
Mobbs,  "A  Country  Cottage,"  by 
M.  H.  Bailey  Scott,  "Decorative 
Art,  in  New  Guinea,"  Part  I,  writ- 
ten and  illustrated  by  C.  J.  Prae- 
torius,  "A  Young  English  Sculpt- 
or, Gilbert  Bayes,"  by  Walker 
Shaw  Sparrow,  "The  Art  of  True 
Enameling  upon  Metals,"  by  Alex- 
ander Fisher,  "Some  Recent 
Drawings  of  English  and  Contin- 
ental Gardens,"  by  George  S. 
Elgood,  "Notes  on  Contemporary 
Japanese  Art,"  by  Prof.  K.  Okak- 
ura,  "The  Autumn  Exhibition  of 
the  Nippon  Bijitzu,  in  the  Japanese 
Fine  Arts  Academy,  "Studio  Talk," 
from  the  different  correspondents, 
reviews  and  awards  in  "The 
Studio"  Prize  Competitions. 
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ARNOLD  OF  RUGBY. 

Rev.  Herbert  Symonds,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Trinity  College 
School,  Port  Hope. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  consider 
the  kind  of  assistant  Arnold  desired 
to  associate  with  him.  In  writing 
a  letter  of  enquiry  for  a  master,  he 
says  "  what  I  want  is  a  man  who  is 
a  Christian  a  gentleman,  an 
active  man  and  one  who  has  com- 
mon sense,  and  understands  boys. 
I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and  inter- 
est in  his  work  to  high  scholarship  : 
for  the  one  may  be  acquired  far 
more  easily  than  the  other."  To 
one  of  his  masters  upon  his  appoint- 
ment he  wrote.  "  The  qualifications 
which  I  deem  essential  to  the  due 
perlormance  of  a  master's  duties 
here  may  in  brief  be  expressed  as 
the  spirit  ot  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man,— that  a  man  should  enter  upon 
his  business  not  as  a  side  issue, 
butas  a  substantive  and  most  nnport- 
ant  duty — that  he  should  be  public 
spirited,  liberal  and  entering  heartily 
into  the  interest,  honour  and  respect- 
ability and  distinction  of  the  society 
which  he  has  joined  ;  and  that  he 
should  have  sufficient  vigour  of 
mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge,  to 
persist  in  adding  to  his  own  stores 
without  neglecting  the  full  improve- 
ment of  those  whom  he  is  teaching. 
I  think  our  masterships  here  offer  a 
wide  field  of  duty,  and  I  would  not 


bestow  them  on  any  one  whom  I 
thought  would  undertake  them  with- 
out entering  into  the  spirit  of  our 
system  heart  and  hand."  In  his 
dealings  with  his  masters  he  always 
sought  to  increase  in  all  possible 
ways  their  importance  and  their  in- 
terest in  the  place.  "  In  matters 
of  school  discipline  he  seldom  or 
never  acted  without  consulting 
them.  Every  three  weeks  a  council 
was  held,  in  which  all  school  mat- 
ters were  discussed,  and  in  which 
every  one  was  free  to  express  his 
opinion  or  propose  any  measure  not 
in  contradiction  to  any  fundament- 
al principle  of  school  administra- 
tion," and  in  which  it  even  hap- 
pened not  infrequently  that  he  was 
outvoted. 

In  all  schools  the  question  of  dis- 
cipline is  at  once  one  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  difficulty.  To  be 
just,  kind,  and  firm,  to  estimate 
fairly  the  degrees  of  worry  in  school 
escapades,  is  a  task  of  the 
most  arduous  difficulty.  There  are 
certain  main  positions  taken  by 
schoolmasters  in  regard  to  discip- 
line. There  are  those  who  do  and 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  corpor- 
al punishment.  There  are  those 
who  think  that   the  disciplme  of  a 
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school  should  be  of  the  military 
type,  and  there  are  some  who  see  a 
good  model  in  the  monastic  type. 
Arnold's  ideas  of  discipline  seem  to 
me  to  strike  the  happy  mean. 
Military  discipline  is  not  good  for  a 
school,  nor  monastic.  They  are 
neither  of  them  natural  to  growing 
boys.  Military  discipline  exists  for 
a  certain  end  peculiar  to  one  profes- 
sion. On  this  head  the  following 
words  by  an  American  Superinten- 
dent.of  schools  appear  to  me  full  of 
common  sense.  "  Not  long  since 
I  read  in  an  educational  journal  an 
article  upon  school  discipline,  in 
which  the  writer  said  that  obedi- 
ence must  be  immediate  and  absol- 
ute.— Obedience  immediate  and  ab- 
solute ?  For  the  soldier  on  the  battle's 
edge — yes  ;  but  for  the  child  with 
his  instincts  of  self  hood,  his  bud- 
ding reason,  his  untrained  will,  and 
his  intuitions  of  freedom,  the  thing 
is  unreasonable,  absurd  and  im- 
possible. Which  of  us  can  at  all 
times  control  his  will  or  command 
his  attention  to  a  dull  discourse,  a 
stupid  book,  or  an  uninteresting 
recital  ?  Prompt  and  cheerful  com- 
pliance, I  admit  ;  but  *'  immediate 
and  absolute  "  ?  The  words  savor 
of  the  drill  master,  the  martinet,  the 
tyrant,  the  despot,  rather  than  the 
teacher,  and  guide  of  youth." 

I  think  Arnold  would  have  agreed 
with  the  spirit  of  this  quotation.  He 
came  to  Rugby  in  the  days  when 
the  cane  was  the  one  great  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  when  little  or 
no  real  consideration  was  given  to 
the  object  of  punishment.  Every 
kind  of  offence  was  treated  in  the 
same  way. — The  result  was  bad. 
Arnold  at  once  "  made  a  great  al- 
teration in  the  whole  system  of 
punishment  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
school,  keeping  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  background,  and  by 
kindness  and  encouragement  attract- 
ing^ the  good  and  noble  feelings  of 


those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal — 
Arnold  did  not  abolish  corporal 
punishment  but  he  sought  to  dimin- 
ish it  in  every  possible  way.  "  The 
beau  ideal  of  school  discipline  with 
regard  to  young  boys  would  seem 
to  be  this,  that  whilst  corporal 
punishment  was  retained  in 
principle  as  fitly  answering  to  and 
marking  the  naturally  inferior  state 
of  boyhood,  and  therefore  as  con- 
veying no  peculiar  degradation  to 
persons  in  such  a  state,  we  should 
cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost 
all  attempts  made  by  the  several 
boys,  as  individuals,  to  escape  from 
the  natural  punishment  of  their  age 
by  rising  above  its  naturally  low 
tone  of  principle.  '   , 

One  of  the  evils  of  a  great  school 
of  300  or  400  boarders  is  the  spirit 
of  combination  for  evil.  Cliques 
of  lazy  or  bad  boys  are  formed  who 
find  it  sometimes  easy  to  set  up  a 
low  public  opinion.  They  may  dis- 
courage by  sneers  the  industry  of 
the  school  as  a  whole.  No  one 
who  has  ever  had  personal  experi- 
ence of  a  boardmg  school  of  the  size 
of  Rugby  but  knows  how  successive 
waves  of  public  school  opinion 
sweep  over  it,  now  high  now  low. 
At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot  of  vicious 
or  careless  boys  gathered  round  the 
school  house  fire  Arnold  used  to  say 
that  he  seemed  to  see  the  Devil  in  the 
midst  of  them  ".  He  often  preached 
about  it,  and  it  was  always  the 
source  of  his  deepest  anxiety. 

He  sought  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty through  the  medium  of  the 
highest  form  in  the  school,  the  Vlth. 
He  had  difficulties  here   of  course. 

There  was  not  always  perfection, 
but  he  said.  "  When  I  have  confid- 
ence in  the  sixth  there  is  no  post 
in  England  which  I  would  exchange 
for  this  ;  but  if  they  do  not  support 
me  I  must  go." 

Expulsion  was  a  remedy  he  had 
determined  to  apply  in  cases  of  ob- 
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stinate  badness.  Unquestionabl}^  he 
was  right.  No  doubt  it  may  be  a 
serious  blow  to  a  boys  prospects  in 
life.  But  when  a  boy  is  known  to 
be  hopelessly  idle,  when  no  form 
of  punishment  reforms  him,  when 
conscience  Itself  seems,  as  unfortun- 
ately it  sometimes  does  seem  to  be 
dead  in  a  boy,  then  expulsion  is 
a  necessity.  It  is  not  necessary  al- 
ways publicly  to  expel.  A  boy's 
father  may  be  advised  that  his  son 
is  not  spending  his  time  profitably 
and  be  recommended  to  remove 
him.  But  there  were  not  a  few 
cases  in  which  boys  were  either  ex- 
pelled or  removed,  and  at  first 
it  provoked  parents  to  wrath,  and 
threatened  serious  loss.  He  was 
exposed  to  public  attacks  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  Governing  Body 
had  their  misgivings.  That  he  over- 
came all  difficulties,  and  brought 
the  school  up  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  in  numbers,  discipline  and 
scholarship  every  one  knows.  The 
time  came  when  the  numbers  of  the 
school  rose  beyond  the  limit  within 
which  he  wished  to  keep  More- 
over Rugby  boys  came  to  be  noted 
for  their  excellent  qualities  when 
they  went  out  into  the  large  world. 
That  Arnold  felt  that  he  had  realiz- 
ed his  ideals  is  far  irom  the  case. 
There  is  no  man  who  cherishes 
worthy  ideals  but  is  conscious  of 
falling  short  of  them.  "  I  came  up 
to  Rugby,"  he  said  "  full  of  plans  for 
school  reform  ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  reform  of  a  public  school 
was  a  more  difficult  thing  than  I 
imagined.'*  "  With  regard  to  one's 
work  "  he  wrote  **  be  it  school  or 
parish.  I  suppose  the  desired 
feeling  to  entertain  is  always  to  ex- 
pect to  succeed,  and  never  to  think 
that  you  have  suceeded." 

No  sketch  of  Arnold's  school 
work  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  Rugby  Chapel.  We 
have  seen  how  at  the  outset  of  his 


career  Arnold  thought  it  hardly 
possible  to  make  Christian  boys, 
but  that  the  seeds  of  true  Christian 
motives  and  ideals  could  be  sown 
in  their  hearts  so  as  to  produce 
Christian  men.  It  was  in  Rugby 
Chapel  that  these  seeds  were 
liberally  sown.  As  we  read  those 
sermons  to  day  we  feel  sure  that 
many  of  the  boys  must  have  found 
their  atmosphere  too  rarified  for 
their  spiritual  constitutions.  But  over 
and  above  the  words  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  delivered. 
His  intense  earnestness  affected 
all,  and  made  an  impression  which 
the  mere  words  alone  could  not. 
But  on  the  other  hand  not  a  few 
boys  were  profoundly  affected  by 
the  sermon  itself.  He  sought  to 
apply  the  lesson  of  the  sermon  to 
the  boys'  own  circumstances  and 
life.  Many  a  head  master  in  Eng- 
land has  done  this  since.  But  it 
was  a  novelty  in  Arnold's  days. 
Stanley  writes  that :  **It  is  difficult  to 
describe  without  seeming  to  exagger- 
ate, the  attention  with  which  he 
was  heard  by  all  above  the  very 
young  boys.  Years  have  passed 
away,  and  many  of  his  pupils  can 
look  back  to  hardly  any  greater  in- 
terest than  that  with  which,  for  those 
twenty  minutes,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, they  sat  beneath  that  pulpit, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and 
their  attention  strained  to  the  ut- 
most to  catch  every  word  he  ut- 
tered." 

Let  us  cull  a  few  examples  of  his 
style  and  method  from  his  published 
sermons.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a 
sermon  in  which  with  intense 
earnestness  he  is  urging  upon  his 
hearers  the  duty  of  strug;gling  again- 
st all  evil  everywhere,  and  to  for- 
ward Christ's  kingdom. 

*'  Everyone  of  you  has  such  a 
duty,  and  has  to  beware  of  the  sin 
of  neglecting  it.  But  as  the  neglect 
of  it  is  worst  of  all  in  us,  so  it  is  in 
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the  last  degree  worst  in  those,  who 
in  age  and   station   and  authority, 
are  advanced  above  the  rest  of  the 
school.     I  cannot  deny  when  I  look 
around  and  see  how  many  are  here 
assembled,  I   cannot   deny  that  the 
oldest  and   most   advanced   among 
you  have  an  anxious  duty,  a   duty 
which  some  might  suppose  too  heavy 
for  your  years.     But  it  seems  to  me 
the  nobler  as  well  as  the  truer  way 
of  stating  the  case  to   say,  that  it  is 
the  great  privilege  of  this  and  other 
such  institutions,  to  anticipate   the 
common  term  of  manhood  ;  that  by 
their  whole    training   they    fit   the 
character   for   manly  duties    at  an 
age  when  under  another  system  such 
duties    would     be     impracticable." 
He    proceeds   to  address  next  the 
boys  in   the   middle   forms   of  the 
school  and  lastly  the  youngest  ones. 
To  these  he  says,     *'  See   whether 
you  too  have   not   your   influence, 
and  whether  you  also  do  not  sin  of- 
ten by  neglecting  it  or  misusing  it. 
By  whom  is  it  that   new  boys  a^'e 
corrupted  ?  Not  certainly  by  those 
much  above  them   in    the   school, 
but    necessarily   by   their   own  im- 
mediate companions.  By  whom  are 
they  laughed  at  for  their  conscient- 
iousness, or  reviled  and  annoyed  for 
their  knowledge  or  their  diHgence  ? 
Not  certainly  by  those  at  or  near  the 
head  of  the  school,  but  by  those  of 
their   own   age  and  form     *>*«•»<• 
I  know  not  what  greater  sin  can  be 
committed,  than   so  talking  and  so 
acting  to  a  new  boy,  as  to  make  him 
ashamed  of  anything  good,  or  not 
ashamed  of  anything  evil."     In  an- 
other sermon  he  speaks  of  the  kind 
of  sins  to  which  boys    are  particu- 
larly liable.  /'  The  actual  evil  which 
may  exist  in   a  school   consists,    I 
suppose,  first  of  all  in  direct  sensu- 
al wickedness.     It  would  consist  in 
the  next  place  in   systematic  prac- 
tice  of  falsehood — when  lies  were 
told  constantly  by  the  great  majori- 


ty, and  tolerated  by  all.  Thirdly 
it  would  consist  in  systematic 
cruelty,  or  if  cruelty  be  too  strong  a 
word,  in  the  systematic  annoyance 
of  the  weak  and  simple,  so  that  a 
boy's  life  would  be  miserable  unless 
he'learnt  some  portion  of  the  coarse- 
ness and  spirit  of  persecution  which 
he  saw  all  around  him.  Fourthly, 
it  would  consist  in  a  spirit  of  active 
disobedience — when  all  authority 
was  hated,  and  there  was  a  general 
pleasure  in  breaking  rules  simply  be- 
cause they  were  rules.  Fifthly,  it 
would  include  a  general  idleness, 
when  everyone  did  as  little  as  he 
possibly  could.  Sixthly,  there 
would  be  a  prevailing  spirit  of  com- 
bination in  evil  and  in  companion- 
ship ;  by  which  a  boy  would  regard 
himself  as  more  bound  to  his  com- 
panions in  ties  of  wickedness,  than 
to  God  or  his  neighbours  in  any  ties 
of  good." 

To  this  last  subject  he  devotes  an 
entire  sermon,  seeking   to    promote 
a  healthy  kind  of  school  boy  friend- 
ship.   "  Earnestly  "  he  cries,  "  do  I 
desire  to  see  such  friendships  grow 
up  and  multiply  among  you  ;  most 
anxious  am  I  that  you  should  derive 
from  each  other  a  greater  good  than 
we  could  possibly  communicate  to 
you.      I  would  be  most  thankful  if 
any  one  of  you,  serving  Christ  faith- 
fully hereafter  were  to  look  back  on 
his  life  here,  and  feel  that  the  good 
which  he  had  derived  from  us,  was 
as  nothing  to    that    which   he   had 
acquired  from  the  friends  whom  he 
had  found  amongst    his    schoolfel- 
lows.     This  would  be  our  greatest 
rejoicing   and    glory,     that     others 
amongst   your    own     body    should 
have   helped    you   on    the   way    to 
eternal  life,  far  more   than   we  had 
done.      Overcome  in  this  Christian 
contest,  and  there  can  be  nothing  so 
happy   for   yourselves,  nothing,   so 
happy  for  us  " 

How  great  an  effect  was  produced 
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by  this  kind  of  preaching,  united  as 
it  was  to  a  life  that  was  felt  to  be 
above  all  other  things  religious — 
the  following  letter  will  prove.  I 
quote  it  at  some  length  because  of 
its  interesting  if  melancholy  descrip- 
tion of  the  low  ebb  of  religion  in  pub- 
lic institutions  at  the  period  when 
Arnold  went  to  Rugby.  It  was 
written  by  another  distinguished 
school  master,  the  Head  of  Win- 
chester School,  Dr.  Moberly.  *'  The 
tone  of  the  young  men  at  the  Uni- 
versity '■  (when  he  was  there)  whe- 
ther they  came  from  Winchester, 
Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  wherever 
else,  was  universally  irreligious.  A 
religious  undergraduate  was  very 
rare,  very  much  laughed  at  when  he 
appeared  ;  I  think  I  may  confident- 
ly say,  hardly  to  be  found  amongst 
public  school  men.  .  .  A  most 
singular  and  striking  change  has 
come  upon  our  public  school.  This 
change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a 
general  improvement  of  our  genera- 
tion in  respect  of  piety  and  rever- 
ence, but  I  am  sure  that  to  Dr. 
Arnold's  personal  earnest  simplicity 
of  purpose,  strength  of  character, 
power  of  influence  and  piety,  which 
none  who  ever  came  near  him  could 
mistake  or  question,  the  carrying 
oi  this  improvement  into  our  schools 
is  mainly  attributable.  He  was  the 
first.  It  soon  came  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  observation  to  us  in  the  Uni- 
versity, that  his  pupils  brought  quite 
a  different  character  with  them  to 
Oxford  than  that  which  we  knew 
elsewhere.  .  .  His  pupils  were 
thoughtful,  manly-minded,  consci- 
ous of  duty  and  obligation,  when 
they  first  came  to  college.  This  is 
the  testimony  of  a  man  who  held 
theological  views  the  opposite  of 
those  of  Arnold  and  is  therefore  of 
the  more  weight.  He  adds,  "  he 
regretted,  indeed  that  his  pupils 
were  deeply  imbued  with  principles 
which  he  disapproved,  but  he  cordi- 


ally acknowledged  the  immense 
improvement  in  their  characters  in 
respect  of  morality  and  personal 
piety  and  looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as 
exercising  an  influence  for  good, 
which  (for  how  many  years,  I  know 
not)  had  been  absolutely  unknow  nin 
our  public  schools." 


In  addressing  such  an  audience 
as  this  upon  the  theological  opinions 
ci  Arnold  of  Rugby,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  speak  at  any  great  length. 
I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with 
details  of  what  would  be  only  inter- 
esting CO  Anglicans  But  some  state- 
ment of  his  position  in  regard  to 
religion  whether  of  the  Anglican  or 
Nonconformist  type,  must  be  made 
if  our  outline  is  to  be  complete. 
There  have  been  in  the  last  150 
years  three  main  religious  move- 
ments in  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  Evangelical  Revival  which  be- 
longs to  the  eighteenth  Century  and 
the  High  Church  and  Broad  Church 
movements  which  belong  to  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  the  19th 
Century.  Arnold  was  a  strong  Broad 
Churchman,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
cares  and  duties  at  Rugby  found 
time  to  interest  himself  in  the  large 
life  of  the  National  Religion  of  Eng- 
land. 

A  Broad  Churchman  is  some- 
times supposed  to  be  a  Christian 
lukewarm  in  his  Christianity  and  a 
Churchman  who  is  positively  cold 
to  his  Church.  Both  of  these  ideas 
are  erroneous.  We  have  but  to 
name  such  men  as  Dean  Stanley, 
F.  D.  Maurice,  Robertson  of  Brigh- 
ton, Charles  Kingsley  and  many 
others  who  were  amongst  the  most 
devoted  men  of  the  igth  Century. 
Nor  shall  we  suppose  that  Arnold 
was  lukewarm  about  anything.  Nor 
must  we  assume  too  readily  that 
because  a  man  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  High   Church  views   that    he 
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therefore  regards  with  coldness  his 
own  communion. 

Arnold  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
an  established  Church.  In  idea  he 
regarded  the  Church  as  equivalent 
to  the  state.  They  were  different 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  State  is  the  people  looked  at 
from  the  political  side.  The  Church 
is  the  people  regarded  from  the  re- 
ligious point  of  view.  This  was  in 
truth  the  truly  Anglican  position  as 
defined  by  many  of  its  best  writers. 
He  regarded  with  intense  grief  the 
divided  condition  of  Christendom. 
That  men  who  were  free  should  all 
exactly  agree  in  either  the  matter 
of  forms  of  worship  or  in  the  details 
of  doctrme  he  did  not  suppose 
possible.  But  he  did  not  think  that 
such  differences  of  necessity  involv- 
edabsolute  separation.  In  the  matter 
of  doctrine  the  Church  of  England 
is  liberal.  She  has  in  her  bosom 
men  whose  doctrines  are  not  so  very 
far  from  those  of  the  Roman  Church. 
She  has  the  most  ardent  Protestants 
in  the  world.  She  has  Calvinists 
and  Armeniansand  Latitudinarians. 
But  she  is  less  liberal  in  the  matters 
of  worship.  Arnold  would  have 
altered  all  this,  and  have  made  the 
Church  wide  enough  to  have 
included  all  great  denominations. 
"  Arnold  "  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
••  believed  that  so  long  as  the  only 
unity  the  churches  can  understand 
means  uniformity  of  belief  and 
opinion,  and  not  identity  in 
moral  and  spiritual  aim  ;  so  long  as 
the  battle  of  the  sects  is  a  fight  for 
creeds  rather  than  a  war  against 
sin  and  ignorance,  unity  is  simply 
impossible  in  any  country  in  which 
there  is  any  intellectual  life  at  all." 
Arnold  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  died 
at  the  age  of  47.  Had  he  lived 
longer  he  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  called  to  a  Deanery  or 
Bishopric  where  he  could  with 
greater  power  have  urged  his  views 


upon  the  country.  But  looking  at 
the  history  of  the  movement  for  19th 
century,  it  seems  clear  that  unity  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  any  formal 
proposals  of  articles  of  belief  or 
forms  of  worship,  but  rather  by  the 
spontaneous  drawing  together  of  all 
good  people.  The  City  of  Toronto 
has  seen  within  the  last  few  weeks  a 
remarkable  gathering  of  young  men 
of  all  denominations  Yet  the  ques- 
tion of  denominationalism  was  not 
raised.  For  the  time  being  unity 
was  achieved.  And  so  it  is  steadily 
coming  to  pass  that  the  old  barriers 
are  melting  away  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood 
and  a  common  purpose,  and  unity 
is  actually  being  achieved  as  all 
great  things  are  achieved  by  a  pro- 
cess of  growth.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  although  the  cut  and 
dried  schemes -of  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement  have  passed  away,  yet 
to  such  men  as  Arnold  of  Rugby 
belongs  the  title  of  seed  sowers. 
He  taught  the  truth  that  a  deeper 
foundation  for  spiritual  unity  than 
that  of  systems,  articles  or  forms  of 
worship  must  be  found,  and  even 
though  it  be  not  expressed — founda- 
tions remember  are  under  surface — 
yet  such  great  gatherings  of  all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christ- 
ians as  the  Students  Volunteer 
Mission  Association,  really  rest 
upon  that  deeper  foundation  of  per- 
sonal love  of  Christ  and  ardent  zeal 
to  promote  the  kingdom  of  right- 
eousness, peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Arnold's  lite  fulfilled  its  promise. 
What  Provost  Hawkins  predicted 
came  to  pass.  Arnold  did  change 
the  face  of  education  all  through 
the  public  schools  of  England.  But 
he  did  more  than  this.  He  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  great  formative  in- 
fluences in  the  lives  of  modern  Eng- 
lishmen. Nay  more,  a  recent  Ameri- 
can writer  claims  that  his  has  been 
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the  best  educational  influence  in  the 
United  States.  His  ardent  faith,  his 
chivalrous  hatred  of  all  that  was 
mean  and  base  and  low  in  human 
liie,  his  noble  ideals  and  aspirations 
for  all  things  that  are  honourable 
and  of  good  report,  his  lofty  concep- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  chief  points 
of  education,  these  things  have 
given  his  name  a  place  on  the  roll 
of  the  saints  of  God,  and  the  leaders 
of  men. 

Splendidly  has  Arnold's  distingu- 
ished son  in  his  poem  Rugby  Chap- 
el given  expression  to  all  this. 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 
Tcii  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing,  to  us  thou  wast  still 
Cheerful  and  helpful  and  firm  ; 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given, 
Many  to  save  with  thy  self, 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
O  faithful  shepherd  ;  to  come 
Bearing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I  believe 

In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone 


Pure  souls  honour'd  and  blest 
By  former  ages,  who  else — 
Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor. 
In  the  race  of  men  whom  I  see — 
Seem'd  but  a  cry  of  desire  — 
Yes  ;  I  believe   that  there  lived 
Others  like  thee  in  the  past 
Not  like  the  men  in  the  crowd 
Who  all  round  me  to-day 
Bluster  or  cringe  and  make  life 
Hideous  and  arid  and  vile  ; 
But  souls  tempered  with  fire 
Fervent,  heroic  and  good. 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

Servants  of  God  ;  or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you  ?  because 
Not  as  servants  ye  know 
Your  Father's  innermost  mind. 
His,  who  unwillingly  sees 
One  of  his  little  ones  lost — 
Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mankind 
Hath  not  as  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted  and  fallen  and  died. 

Then  in  such  hour  of  need. 
Of  your  fainting,  di'-pirited  race, 
Ye  like  angels  appear, 
Radiant  with  ardour  divine  ; 
Beacons  of  hope  ye  appear  ; 
Languor  is  not  in  your  heart. 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 


NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  IN  AMERICA. 
Prof.  WilHam  F.  Stockley,  M.A,,  University  of  N.  B,,  Fredericton. 


The  San  Francisco  "  Argonaut" 
lately  gave  the  following  pairs  of 
words : — 


English. 

American. 

Trousers 

Pants 

Braces 

Suspenders 

jacket 

Sack-coat 

Waist-coat 

Vest 

Biscuits 

Crackers 

Crackers 

Snapping- mottoes 

Rolls 

Biscuits 

Treacle 

Molasses 

Tart 

Pie 

Porch 

Stoop 

Hall 

Entry 

Jug 

Pitcher 

English. 
Chest  of  Drawers 
Walking  stick 
Great-coat 
Bearing-rein 
Reins 
Coachman 
Shop 

Fruiterer's 
Ironmonger's 
Drapers  or 

Haberdashers 
Chemist's 
Green  grocer's 
Coals 
Print 
Thread 


American. 
Bureau 
Cane 
Over-coat 
Check-rein 
Lines 
Driver 
Store 

Fruit  store 
Hardware  store 
Dry  goods'  store 

Drug  store 

Vegetable  store 

Coal 

Calico 

Cotton 
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English. 

American 

Reel 

Spool 

Porridge 

Mush 

A  jibbing  horse 

A  balky  horse 

Tobacconist's 

Cigar  Store 

Beet  Root 

Beet 

Cotillion 

German 

Keyless  watch 

Stem-winder 

Bitter 

Beer 

Railway 

Railroad 

The  line 

The  track 

The  metals 

The  rails 

To  shunt 

To  switch 

A  siding 

A  turnout 

Engine 

Locomotive 

Driver 

Engineer 

Stoker 

Fireman 

Guard 

Conductor 

Luggage 

Baggage 

Luggage-van 

Carriage-car 

Goods  train 

Freight   train 

Pointsman  or 

Switch  tender 

Signalman 

III 

Sick 

Goodnatured 

Clever 

Clever 

Smart 

Smart 

Fashionable 

So  far  the  examples  which  that 
paper  gives,  they  suggest  the  dif- 
ference which  exists.  Certainly, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Fredericton 
"  American  "  is  generally  in  agree- 
ment, as  opposed  to  "  English." 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  will  have 
it  that  "  Briticisms  "  are  corrupt- 
ing pure  American  English.  And 
several  other  American  writers  de- 
clare the  time  is  soon  coming 
when  of  course  the  standard  of 
good  English  will  have  been  set  up 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  angry 
Englishman  writes  to  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  on  *'  American 
barbarisms,  as  theater,  meager, 
scepter/'  and  on  "  miserable  ex- 
otics. .  .  of  a  foreign  and  re- 
pulsive diction.     .     .     utter  abom- 


ination in  the  eyes*  of  an  ordinary 
Englishman  " ;  making  his  protest 
against  "  once  a  man  makes  this 
attempt,"  for  "  as  soon  as  a  man 
has  made.  .  ." ;  and  against 
"  quite  a  crowd  " ;  against  "  over 
your  signature,"  for  "  under  your 
signature  "  ;  "  plurality,"  for  ma- 
jority"; "I  expect  he  did,"  for 
'I  suspect  he  did";  "smoke- 
room,"  for  "  smoking-room  " 
"  sidewalk,"  for  "  pavement,"  or 
"  path." 

Why  not,  says  this  Englishman, 
why  not  "  dine-room,"  *'  sit-room," 
"  wait-room,"  and  ''  middle  walk," 
for  road? 

But  he  lets  quiet  light  in  on  his 
fury,  by  allowing  that  "  plurality  " 
is  in  old  dictionaries.  The  fact  is 
there  are  Americanisms  and  Am- 
ericanisms. Many  are  survivals. 
"  My  own  experience,"  says  Mr. 
George  Newcomen,  in  the  Acad- 
emy, "  is  that  most  '  American- 
isms,' and  indeed  '  Irishisms,'  are 
properly  archaisms."  No  one  can 
have  listened  to  various  forms  of 
English  literature  without  knowing 
the  truth  in  that  remark.  This 
writer  cites  "  let  sHde  "  from 
Chaucer's  "  Gierke's  Tale,"  and,  of 
course,  "  I  guess,"  from  the  "  Pro- 
logue." And  "  right,"  as  in  "  right 
away,"  is  in  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Tale 
of  Meliboeus  "  : — ''  And  all  were  it 
so  that  she  right  now  were  dede." 
He  notes  among  Americans  of  to- 
day "  many  quaint  words  " ;  "  fall," 
for  autumn;  ''pitcher,"  for  jug; 
"  freshet  "  for  brook  (sic).  ''Home- 
ly," he  says,  is  invariably  used  to 
imply  absence  of  beauty,  and  he 
quotes  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona  "  (ii.  4  98),  "Upon  a  home- 
ly object  love  can  wink." 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  sincere- 
ly express  a  hope  that  Americans 
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may  hold  fast  to  all  *  isms  '  which 
are  not  vulgarisms.  Life  would  be 
unbearable  if  everyone  talked  like 
a  book.  It  is  far  better  to  use 
'  isms  '  than  in  the  words  of  an  il- 
lustrious Irishman  '  to  hide  one's 
nationality  under  a  cloak  of  per- 
sonal affectation.'  " 

And  so,  thus  to  treat  these  mat- 
ters, without  rage  in  one's  heart, 
but  with  a  sober,  literary,  not  to 
say   pedantic   outward   coolness. 

Quite     lately,   in   Mr.     Stephen 
Phillips'  "  Herod,"  we  read : 
*'  Am  I  that  Herod 

That,  ere  the  beard  was     on  me, 

burned  up  cities. 
That  fired  the  robbers  out  of  Gal- 
ilee?" 
I  A  low  American    vulgarism,   said 
some   critics.      But, 
*'  He  that   parts    us   shall  bring  a 
brand  from  heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence  hke  foxes." 
('King  Lear/'  v.  3  22) ;  and  Shakes- 
r    peare     has   also  the   metaphorical 
use : — 
•'  Yet  this  shall   I  ne'er  know,  but 

live  m  doubt, 
Till  my  bad    angel     fire  my  good 

one  out." 
(Sonnet  cxliv.) 

The  Athenaeum  (Feb.  i,  1901) 
concludes  that  "  Since  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  verb  to  '  fire  out ' 
— that  is,  to  expel — occurs  in  the 
Sonnets,  there  has  been  less  haste 
to  accuse  the  Americans  of  tam- 
pering with  the  well  of  English 
undefiled." 

Here  are  some  more  '^  discover- 
ies "  of  the  older  use  of  our  Am- 
ericanisms : — 
Fool. 

''  You  see  me  here,  you  gods, 
poor  old  man, 


As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched 

in  both ! 
If    it    be    you  that    stir    these 

daughters   hearts  - 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not 

so   much 
To  bear    it  tamely ;    touch     me 

with  noble  anger, 
And   let  not  women's  weapons, 

water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks." 

C'  King  Lear,"  ii.  4,  275.) 

"  Fool  not ;  for  all  may  have, 
If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  Hfe 
or  grave." 
(George   Herbert,  d.   1633.) 
Fooling. 

"  Have  no  more  fooling  about 

it." 
C'Merch.  of  Ven.,"  ii.,  2,  8g.) 
''  Thou  wast  in   very     gracious 
fooling." 
C  Twelfth  Night,"  ii.,  3,  22) 
"  The     Knight's     in     admirable 
fooling." 

(lb.,  1.,  85.) 

Carry  On  (intransitive). 

"  When  it  was  known  that  more 
than  one  court  negotiation 
was  carrying  on  with  the 
heads  of  the  opposition." 

Burke  (On  American  Taxation, 

1774). 
Mad. 

''  Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 

You  give  your  wife  too  unkind 

a  cause  of  grief: 
An   'twere  to  me,   I  should  be 

mad  at  it." 

("M.  of  v.,"  v.,  I,  176.) 

As  Mr.  Pepys,  on  his  side  ac- 
tually was ;  when  Mrs.  Pepy  not 
carefully  hid  his  gold,  those  trou- 
blous times  of  the  London  plague 
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and  fire.  "  My  wife  did  give  me 
so  bad  an  account  of  her  and  my 
father's  method  in  burying  of  our 
gold,  that  made  me  mad:  and  she 
herself  is  not  pleased  with  it,  she 
beHeving  that  my  sister  knows  of 
it.  My  father  and  she  did  it  on 
Sunday,  when  they  were  gone  to 
church,  in  open  daylight,  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden ;  where,  for 
aught  they  knew,  many  eyes  might 
see  them ;  which  put  me  into  trou- 
ble, and  presently  cast  about  how 
to  have  it  back  again  to  secure  it 
here,  the  times  being  a  Httle  bet- 
ter now."  (June  19th,  1667.) 

"  Mad,  in  the  provincial  sense  of 
the  word." 

Lowell  (on  a  certain  condescen- 
sion in  foreigners). 
Make  Out. 

"  Byron,  born  rich  and  noble, 
made  out  even  less  than 
Burns,  poor  and  pleb  M-n.' 

Carlyle  (''  Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship,"  1840). 

"  Make-out "  is  said  to  be  mid- 
land provincial  English  to- 
day. 
Lay. 

"Just  room  for  the    parcel     to 

lay  between  us." 
Sterne  ("  Sentimental     Journey 

Through  France  and  Italy," 

c,  176,  s). 

"  There  let  him  lay." 

Byron  ("  Childe     Harold,"     iv., 
180,  c,  1820). 
Was. 

"  You  was." 

Smollet  ("Humphrey    Clinker," 
July  13,  c,  1770). 
Platform. 

"  It   would    be    expected    that 
those  who  for  many     years     had 


been  active  in  such  afifairs  should 
show  that  they  had  formed  some 
clear  and  decided  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  colony  government ;  and 
were  capable  of  drawing  out  some- 
thing like  a  platform  of  the 
ground  which  might  be  laid  for  fu- 
ture and  permanent  tranquility." 

Burke  (on  Conciliation  with  the 
Colonies,  1775). 

Exercise. 

i.e.  religious  duties,  acts  of  de- 
votion. 

"  And  in  no  worldly  suit  would 
he  be  moved, 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  ex- 
ercise." 

("Rich  HL,"  iii.,  7,  64.) 

"  Much  castigation,  exercise  de- 
vout." 

("Othello,"  iii.,  4,  41.) 

"  Once  a  day  En  visit  the  chapel 
where  they  He;  and  tears  shed 
there  shall  be  my  recreation;  so 
long  as  nature  will  bear  up  with 
this  exercise,  so  long  I  daily  vow 
to  use  it." 

("Winter's  Tale,"  iii.,  2,  42.) 
A  Glorious  Time. 

"  The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glor- 
ious time." 

Dryden  ("Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,"  1681). 

Gape  (yawn). 

"With  all  this.  Dr.  Johnson  is  d- 
ways  entertaining,  never  trite,  or 
dull.  His  style  is  just  what  you 
say;  sometimes  admirable,  some- 
times laughable,  but  he  never  lets 
you  gape." 

Twining  (Correspondence,  May 
3,  1784). 
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Help, 

followed  by  infinitive  without 
"  to." 

So  Lowell  (''On  a  Certain  Con- 
descension in  Foreigners  ") 
has  "  I  helped  maintain." 
''  Good  German,  but  bad 
English,  this,"  says  an  Am- 
erican critic,  ignorant  of  the 
past. 

Milton  has  advised  us  where  we 
might  "  help  waste  (i.e. 
spend)  a  sullen  day." 

And,  in  1814,  Miss  Austen 
wrote :  "  Till  you  come,  and 
help  choose  yourself." 
C'  Letters,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  224.) 

For  the  following  three  words  I 
have  not  the  references ;  but,         , 

Combine, 

as  a  substantive,  was  used  in 
England  in  1610 — for  a  plot 
or  conspiracy. 

Collide, 

is  in  Dryden  (d.  1700).  Yet, 
about  1860-70,  it  was  objected  to 
as  an  Americanism. 

Compete. 

In  1824  called  a  Scotticism  or 
an  Americanism.  Yet  it  is  in  Bp. 
Hall  (1624). 

However,  these  last  two  are 
used  in  England;  and  so  they  are 
only  looked  at  here  by  the  way. 

Lovely. 

To  say  a  person  was  not  pretty, 
but  was  ^lovely — "she  ain't  pretty, 
what  you  call  pretty,  but  she  has  a 
lovely  face,  I  think  " — would  be 
meaningless  to  an  Englishman; 
though  he  does  at  times  remem- 
ber and  quote  or  allude  to  "They 
were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their 


lives,"  and  to  "  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report." 

However,  even  there  the  gener- 
al English  meaning  of  the  word 
influences  one's  feeling  of  the 
sense  of  these  passages ;  one  looks 
at  the  objects  as  fair,  in  appear- 
ance. 

But  Burke  speaks  of  "  Our  busi- 
ness ....  to  bring  the  dispositions 
that  are  lovely  in  private  life  into 
the  service  and  conduct  of  the 
commonwealth;  so  to  be  patriots, 
as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentle- 
men." 

("Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the 
Present  Discontents,"  1770.) 

And  Hume:  "Those  qualities 
which  render  a  person  lovely  or 
valuable."  ("Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,"  iii,  4.) 

Chores. 

An  English  writer  in  1893  (The 
Gentleman's  Magazine),  when  de- 
scribing "The  American  Lan- 
guage," defines  this  word  as  "  odd 
jobs  in  the  house."  Further,  he 
truly  declares  that  "it  is  of  the 
same  root  as  our  EngHsh  '  charwo- 
man.' "  And  he  might  have  quot- 
ed Shakespeare  on 

"  The  meanest  chores." 
("Ant.  and  Cleop.,"  iv.,  15,  75.) 

"  Chores,"  our  writer  informs 
his  readers,  "  often  occurs  in  Am- 
erican books  " ;  and  (because  Eng- 
lish people,  he  says,  generally  read 
the  ch  as  k),  he  tells  them  that  the 
pronunciation  is  "  tshores." 

But  indeed  a  modern  book  of 
local  South-western  English  has  : 
"'  Her  own  Httle  bits  of  work — 
chores,  as  she  called  them — didn't 
take  her  long,  and  were  all  done  up 
early  in  the  day."  H.  C.  O'Neill 
("Devonshire  Idylls,"   1892). 
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Except  (unless). 

*'Yet  hens  of  guinea  full  as  good 
I  hold, 

Except    you     eat    the    feathers 
green  and  gold." 

Pope  (''Satires,"  ii.,  19). 
Family. 

Not  only  for  relations. 

Dr.  Grant  said  lately  to  Queen's 
University  students  : — "  You  con- 
stitute, in  a  real  spiritual  sense,  my 
family." 

And  so  a  Canadian  housekeeper 
said  of  her  boarders. 

And  Bp.  Burnet  said  of  the  Lady 
Mary  and  her  household:  ''Neith- 
er she  nor  her    family    would    be 
there,"  to  hear  Ridlev  preach. 
Ugly. 

"  Looked  ugly  upon  them." 


("  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  i.,  in  re 
Despair.) 

Behoove. 

•  Modern  English,  behove. 

"  But  Cordeill  said  she  lov'd  him 
as  behoov'd." 

("  Faerie  Queene,"  ii.,  10,  28, 
1590). 

"  If  he  be  of  such  worth  as  be- 
hooves him,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  tedious  and  unpleasing  jour- 
ney-work, a  greater  losse  of  time 
levied  upon  his  head,  then  to  be 
made  the  perpetuall  reader  of  un- 
chosen  books  and  pamphlets, 
oftimes  huge  volumes." 

("Arcopagitica,"  p.  54,  Arber, 
1644.) 


VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Principal  Ernest  Smith,  King's  School,  Weslmount. 


A  comparison  of  the  "  tonic  sol- 
fa,"  and  old  notations. 

It  is  claimed  by  teachers  of  the 
Tonic  Solfa  notation  that  a  stu- 
dent of  ordinary  ability  can  in  a 
very  short  time  become  sufficient- 
ly familiar  with  music  to  be  able 
to  sing  any  ordinary  tune,  or 
song,  at  first  sight  with  a  fair  am- 
ount of  accuracy,  and  that  this  cor- 
rect rendering,  without  the  aid  of 
an  instrument,  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed until  a  much  longer  time  has 
been  spent  in  practice,  if  the  old 
notation  is  adhered  to. 

In  this  article  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  use  of  these  two  sys- 
tems in  our  Public  schools,  and 
shall  deal  with  them  only  so  far  as 
they  can  be  used  by  pupils  at 
school. 


Some  centuries  ago  the  scale  of 
C  natural  was  taken  as  the  stand- 
ard, or  niodel,  scale.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  exactly  simi- 
lar, each  part  being  a  reproduction 
of  the  other,  called  a  tetrachord. 
The  scale  as  a  whole  comprised 
eight  sounds,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A, 
B,  and  the  octave  C. 

By  singing  the  first  four  of  these 
sounds,  C,  D,  E,  F,  a  certain  im- 
pression was  made  upon  the  mind ; 
and  by  following  this  with  the 
sounds,  G,  A,  B,  C,  the  most  casu- 
al observer  could  get  the  same 
mental  impression  for  the  inter- 
vals in  each  case  are  the  same. 
From  C  to  D  is  one  tone,  D  to  E 
one  tone,  E  to  F  half  a  tone. 
From  G  to  A  is  one  tone,  A  to  Bi 
is  one  tone,  and  B  to  C  is  half  a 
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tone.  Now,  since  the  lines  of  the 
staff  are  equidistant  and  parallel, 
these  tones  and  half  tones  cannot 
be  shown ;  but  the  Tonic  Solfa  sys- 
tem presents  these  differences  to 
its  students  in  an  excellent  man- 
ner by  means  of  a  chart  called  a 
"  modulator."  If  the  Tonic  Solfa 
system  had  never  gone  another 
step  beyond  the  production  of  this 
chart,  it  would  have  conferred  a 
blessing  upon  those  who  could  not 
tell  where  and  why  the  essential 
sharps  and  flats  occur  in  the  vari- 
ous major  and  minor  scales. 

The  first  thing  a  Tonic  Solfaist 
teaches  his  pupils  is  the  scale  of  C 
major.     Some     teach     it  in  tetra- 
chords,  others  teach  the  common 
chord  first,  and  follow  on  by  teach- 
ing   the    intermediate      intervals. 
Both     methods     have     their     ad- 
vantages.    In   teaching  the   scale 
in     tetrachords     it     is     necessary 
to  point  out  that  when  the  upper 
half  is  adde^i  to  the     lower     half 
I   there  is  an  interval  of  one  tone  be- 
tween the  highest  note  of  the  one 
and  the  lowest  note  of  the  other. 
After  the  scale  has  been     thor- 
oughly practised  from  the  "modu- 
lator," the  student  is  introduced  to 
the  manual  signs,  representing  the 
sounds   or   intervals   of  the   scale. 
These,  if  properly  taught,  are  ex- 
cellent, for  they  suggest  in  them- 
selves the  mental  effect    produced 
by  the  sounds  they  are  intended  to 
represent.     For  instance,  the  clos- 
ed    fist     represents     the       funda- 
mental   note    of    the     scale,    that 
on  which  the  scale  is  built.     The 
sixth  note  of  the  scale  is  represent- 
ed by  the  fingers  drooping  like  a 
weeping     willow,  and     suggesting 
the  mournful  or  minor   effect  on 
the  mind.  I  like  these  manual  signs 
because  they  assist  in  representing 
musical  sounds  as  a  language. 


Having  become  familiar  with  the 
scale,  the  next  question  is  the  com- 
bination of  time  and  sound.  This 
is  represented  to  the  eye  of  the 
student  by  what  are  termed  pulses, 
and  the  comj)lete  measure,  as  in  the 
staff  notation,  is  marked  off  by  a 
perpendicular  bar,  thus 

J  :  :  I  :  :  I 
the  faint  line  marking  the  place 
for  the  weak  accent.  Each  of  these 
spaces  is  called  a  pulse  or  beat,  and 
the  measure  is  called  two-pulse, 
three  pulse,  or  six  pulse  measure, 
as  there  are  two,  three,  or  six 
spaces  between  the  two  perpendic- 
ular bars  Hmiting  the  measure. 

The  real  difficulty  in  learning 
Tonic  Solfa  music  is  met  when  the 
student  begins  to  learn  the  "time- 
names."  Well  do  I  remember  at- 
tending a  tonic  solfa  class  in  Eng- 
land, where  we  were  compelled  to 
sing  in  monotone,  night  after 
night,  these  names  : — 

Ta,  ta,  ti,  ta,  ta,  ti,  ta,  ta,  ta,  ta, 
ti;  or  ta,  ta,  ti,  ta,  ta,  i,  tafa,  tafi, 
ta,  ta,  ti.  The  objection  to  these 
time-names  is  that  they  mean  no- 
thing to  anyone  but  a  solfaist.  They 
take  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
valuable  time  and  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  are  never  used  even  by  the 
solfaist  after  he  has  spent  a  few) 
years  in  learning  them.  A  teach- 
er who  holds  excellent  tonic  solfa 
certificates,  told  me,  not  long  ago, 
that  she  wasted  much  time  in 
learning  what  she  now  considers 
to  be  useless,  and  that  she  feels 
every  time  she  gives  a  lesson  in 
"  time-names  "  that  she  is  inflict- 
ing an  imposition  oh  her  pupils. 

Many  tonic  solfa-teachers  have 
told  me  the  same  thing.  They 
object  to  wasting  their  time  in 
teaching  their  pupils  to  say  "  ta." 
Now,  whether  t\\e  system  or  me- 
thod    be     good     or       bad,     the 
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teacher  who  feels  every  singing  les- 
son day  that  she  is  ''  wasting  time" 
w411  not  succeed.    Her  singing  les- 
son will  simply  be  treated  as  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  and  her  pupils,  all  of 
whom  catch  her  spirit,  will  be  care- 
less, Hstless,  indifferent.  The  ques- 
tion is  :  Where  is  the  fault  ?    Does 
the  fault  lie  with  the  teacher,  the 
system  or  the  pupil?    I  must  con- 
fess that  while  I  admit  that  a  great 
deal  of  Tonic  Solfa  music  can  be 
learned  in  a  short  time,  the  pupils 
who  are  merely  solfaists  will  not  be 
able  at  the  end  of  their  sixth,  or 
even  their  tenth  year  at  school,  to 
pick  up  an  ordinary  church  hymn 
book  and   at   once   sing   correctly 
any  one  of  the  four  parts  :  soprano, 
alto,  tenor,  or  bass,  at  sight,  or  m 
all  probablity  at  all.     If  this  is  all 
that  a  Tonic  Solfa  training  can  do 
for  its   students     surely  it  is    not 
the  best  system  to  adopt.    I  believe 
without  using  the  syllables,  "  doh, 
ray,  mi,  fah,  so,  lah,  si,"  or  the  "  ta 
ti "  time-names,     or     the     manual 
signs,  pupils  can  be  taught  to  read 
at  sight  music  written  in  the  staff 
notation,  in  less  time  than  that  re- 
quired to  learn      the  Tonic  Solfa 
method.      Let  me  explain  a  meth- 
od which  I  have  tried  successfully. 
First,  I  would  draw  out     a  chart 
similar  to  the  "  modulator  "  refer- 
red to  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle,   but  instead  of  using  the  syl- 
lables, I  would  use  figures,  calling 
the  chart  a  musical  ladder,  of  seven 
rounds  or  steps.     It  is  clear  that 
the  half-tone  occurs  between  the 
third  and  fourth  and  the  seventh 
and  octave  of  this  scale.     This  is 
true  of  all  major  diatonic  scales.  By 
explaining  that  any  sound  can  be 
made,  the  first  sound  or  step  of  a 
major  diatonic  scale,  and  that  the 
first  note  is  always  called  the  tonic. 


the  principle  of  the  "  movable 
doh  "  system  is  explained.  Then 
show  what  an  important  interval  a 
perfect  fifth  is  in  music  by  count- 
ing from  I  to  5,  i.e.,  from  C  to  G, 
and  calling  5  or  G  the  ton- 
ic of  the  first  sharp  key. 
Apply  the  scale,  and  it  will 
be  shown  that  in  order  to  have 
half  a  tone  between  the  7th  and 
8th  note,  the  figure  4  or  sound 
F  must  be  sharpened. 

Five  notes,  or  steps,  from  G  we 
reach   D,  the  second  step   in  our 
original  scale,  and  find  that  unless 
we  sharpen  the  third  note  we  have 
too  great  an  interval  between  the 
third  and  fourth  note  of  our  new 
scale,  and  the  same  occurs  at  the 
seventh  step  (C),     this     must     be 
sharpened.     A  repetition  of     this 
counting  in  perfect  fifths  bring  us 
to  A,  E,  B,  F,  sharp,  and  C  sharp 
respectively.        The   flat   keys   are 
treated  in  reverse  order.       Count 
from  C  down  to  F  (a  perfect  fifth) 
call  C  5,  for  it  is  the  fifth  note  of 
the  key  of  F     major,   and  unless 
we  flatten  B  there  will  be  too  small 
an  interval  between  the  fifth     and 
fourth  sep  of  the  new  scale.  There- 
fore B  is  the  flattened  note  in  the 
scale  of  F  major.       Continue  this 
process,  counting  in  perfect  fifths 
downward,   and  we  shall   find  the 
flat  keys  to  be  F,  B  flat,  E  flat,  A 
flat,  D  flat,  and  G  flat,  respectively, 
Now,  the  pupils  have  learned  per- 
fectly the  scale  of  C  major.     They 
can  sing  a  major     diatonic     scale 
correctly  at  any  pitch   within  the 
limit  of  their  voices,  and  are  in  a 
position  to     see     these     intervals 
represented  on  the  stave.     .They 
should  have  the    scale  of  C  major 
placed  before  them  on  the    stave, 
then  the  scale  of  G,  then  D,  then 
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A,  and  should  be  taught  to  sing 
these  at  sight. 

It  is,  of  course,  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  old  letters,  doh,  re,  mi, 
etc.,  or  the  figures,  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  are 
used,  the  intervals  are  identical. 
But  the  figures  are  preferable  from 
a  theoretical  point  of  view.  Now 
with  regard  to  time.  It  seems  to 
me  that  as  the  semi  breve  is  now 
the  longest  note  used  in  ordinary 
music,  and  further,  as  its  shape  is 
a  complete  figure  O,  it  is  very  easy 
to  call  this  the  unit  of  time,  a 
whole  note.  Put  a  tail  to  it,  and 
its  value  is  diminished  by  one-half. 
Fill  in  the  oval  and  add  a 
stem,  and  the  result  is  a  quarter 
note.  Add  to  this  quarter  note 
a  dash,  and  the  result  is 
an  eighth  note.  Let  these  be  the 
names  of  the  notes  always ;  but,  of 
course,  if  we  are  singing  a  piece 
of  music  in  12-8  time,  for 
example,  every  quaver  can  for  con- 
venience be  called  i  in  beating 
time.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  one  means  1-8,  and  that  there- 
are  in  each  bar  12  eighth  notes  or 
one  and  a  half  whole  notes. 

A  splendid  way  to  learn  the  re- 
lative value  of  notes  and  rests 
IS  to  play  musical  dominoes.  In 
this  game  a  crotchet  is  always  call- 
ed one,  and  the  many  combinations 
that  can  be  used  to  make  up  the 
required  number  of  crotchets  is 
vvnnderful.  As  a  boy,  I  found 
this  game  first  funny,  then  inter- 
esting, and  afterwards  fascinating. 
But,  in  addition  to  all  this*the 
game  fixed  firmly  in  my  mind"  the 
relative  value  of  notes  and  rests, 
and  '-emoved  all  difficulty  in  count- 
ing time. 

I  am  convince'd  that  pupils  in 
the  third  and  fourth  year  can  be 
taught   to   sing  from  the  stafif,  at 


sight,  easy  exercises  and  songs, 
and  that  by  the  time  they  leave 
the  sixth  class,  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  sing  either  the  alto  or  so- 
prano part  of  any  ordinary  school 
song  or  hymn  tune,  written  on  the 
stave,  at  sight,  and  without  a  mis- 
take. Can  Tonic  Solfa  students  do 
this? 

In  suggesting  the  use  of  figures 
instead  of  letters,  I  m.ay  be  accus- 
ed of  using  the  Tonic  Solfa 
system  under  a  new  name.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  the  figure 
system  is  centuries  old,  and  that 
since  the  interval  of  half  a  tone  oc- 
curs always  between  the  third  and 
fourth  and  the  seventh  and  eighth 
notes  of  a  major  diatonic  scale, 
the  figures  are  easier  to  remem- 
ber .  But  there  are  several  objec- 
tions apart  from  those  mentioned 
to  the  Tonic  Solfa  system.  I  give 
the  following  as  an  example  of  one 
which  came  under  my  own  notice : 
Some  years  ago,  I  opened  a  sing- 
ing class  in  a  country  school.  I 
hcrpcd  to  enlist  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  people  and 
worked  very  hard,  using  as  the 
simplest  method,  the  Tonic  Solfa 
notation.  No  one  knew  anything 
about  it,  but  many  had  studied 
music,  and  I  was  required  to  an- 
swer these  questions : 

"  Is  the  solfa  good  for  a  piano  ?" 

''  Can  my  girl  use  it  in  playing' 
the  violin?" 

"  Is  music  music,  and  this,  Ton- 
ic Solfa?" 

"  Can  you  get  the  latest  dances 
in  Tonic  Solfa  notation?"  and  so 
on. 

There  is  a  great  prejudice 
against  "  doh,  ray,  me  "  music  in 
the  country,  and  the  professors  of 
music  who  teach  the  cornet,  flute, 
harp,  piano,  and  all  kinds  of  music 
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for  twenty-five  cents  a  lesson,  have 
to  confess  themselves  beaten  when 
asked  to  play  the  doxology  from  a 
Tonic  Solfa  tune-book.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  disposed  to  up- 
h.^ld  the  system. 

In  the  face  of  this  manifest  op- 
position, is  it  wise  to  compel  our 
pupils  (and  especially  those  in  rur- 
al districts)  to  learn  music  in  a 
particular  way,  when  by  the  use  of 


the  stafif  notation  a  better  result 
can  be  obtained  in  less  time  ?  By 
the  term  better  result  I  mean  a  re- 
sult which  will  last  and  be  of  per- 
manent benefit. 

The  Tonic  Solfa  system  has 
some  excellent  points,  but  after  it 
has  been  completely  mastered,  the 
old  notation  must  be  studied,  inde- 
pendently. Then,  why  not  study  it 
from  the  beginning  and  save  time  ? 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


Henry  Bonis,  B.A.,  High  School,  Leamington. 


The  Value  of  Form  as  a  Differentia- 
ting Factor  in  Parsing. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  in  works 
on  English  grammar  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  English  is 
an  almost  ''  grammarless 
tongue.  A  fair  deduction  from 
this  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
teaching  of  this  subject  would  pre- 
sent few  difficulties.  How  far  this 
is  from  being  the  fact  is  well 
known  to  every  teacher  of  this 
branch  of  study.  It  is  true  that 
an  English  verb  has  ordinarily 
but  six  or  seven  variations  in  form 
as  compared  with  over  a  hundred 
different  inflected  forms  in  the 
Latin  verb.  Yet  what  at  first  sight 
would  seem  to  favor  simplicity  of 
structure  in  the  English,  viz.,  the 
absence  of  inflections  and  the  pow- 
er of  functional  interchange  in  the 
use  of  words,  is  really  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ficulty met  with  in  the  study  of 
it.  The  mind  of  the  student  na- 
turally demands  that  difference  of 


function  should  be  in  some  way  in- 
dicated by  difference  in-  form.  Why 
not  ?  Common  sense  would  dic- 
tate that  as  a  useful  principle  for 
guidance  in  matters  of  everyday 
life.  The  druggist  on  the  grocer 
who  would  not  take  advantage  of 
this  most  obvious  way  of  distin- 
guishing his  wares  one  from  an- 
other would  be  accounted  extreme- 
ly dull.  But  what  is  often  the 
case  in  the  teaching  of  grammar? 
Why,  the  teacher,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  many  English  words  ad- 
mit of  being  used  as  different 
parts  of  speech,  and  also  in  view 
of  the  use  of  words,  even  when 
parsed  as  the  same  part  of  speech, 
in  different  senses,  where  in  a 
highly  inflected  language  the  dif- 
ference would  often  be  indicated 
by  a  slight  change  in  the  form  of 
the  word,  is  apt  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  pacing  attention  to 
the  meaning  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  the  form.  What  vagaries  in 
the  way  of  parsing  this  system  is. 
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producing  in  our  schools  is  known 
to  everyone  who  has  had  exper- 
ience in  examining  the  grammar 
papers  of  candidates  for  entrance 
to  the  High  Schools.  In  their 
fancied  freedom  from  all  restric- 
tions of  a  formal  nature,  candi- 
dates are  found  verily  to  out-Eng- 
lish the  English  in  the  way  of 
making  their  language  an  analytic 
one.  Nouns,  adjectives  and  words 
belonging  to  other  parts  of  speech 
which  are  seldom  or  never  used 
as  verbs,  are  boldly  parsed  as 
such,  with  all  the  concomitants  of 
voice,  mood,  tense,  number  and 
person,  and  vice  versa.  In  such 
cases  the  strong  influence  of  this 
notion  that  meaning  must  be  the 
sole  guide  in  determining  function 
is  often  apparent.  Consequently, 
it  would  seem  that  modern  me- 
thods of  teaching  this  subject  pro- 
duce almost  as  bad  a  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as 
did  the  old  system  which  sought 
to  narrow  the  pupils'  mental  vision 
to  a  certain  number  of  set  forms, 
and  to  conventionalized  methods  ot 
interpretation.  The  truth,  of 
course,  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  is  that  neither  method  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  produce  good 
results.  To  be  guided  in  parsing 
altogether  by  the  fancied  meaning 
to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  form 
would  be  to  assume  what  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  that  all  words 
in  EngHsh  are  freely  interchange- 
able in  function  and  also  that  such 
inflections  as  we  have  remaining 
are  practically  without  significance 
as  guides  to  the  true  meaning.  Af- 
ter all  that  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  to  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lines 
of  demarcation  in  English  between 
the  different  parts  of  speech,  as 
well  as  between  the  different  var- 


ieties in  the  use  of  each,    are,  in 
the  main,  fairly  well  preserved. 

As  a  practical  exemplification  of 
the  value  of  attention  to  form  in 
the  study  of  English  grammar,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  Here  the  student's 
difficulties  are  increased  by  the 
fact  that  this  use  of  the  verb  is 
likely  to  be  almost  unknown  in 
the  conversational  English  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  Yet,  as  the 
highest  kinds  of  literature  are  full 
of  examples  of  this  use  of  the  verb 
and  often  in  such  works  the  sub- 
tle power  of  a  thought  would  be 
lost  without  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  force  of  a  subjunctive  used  in 
expressing  it,  it  cannot  be  ignor- 
ed. Although  the  subjunctive  of 
ordinary  verbs  differs  so  little  in 
form  from  the  indicative  and  at 
the  same  time,  as  has  been  said, 
suffers  the  further  disadvantage  of 
being  practically  unused  by  the 
ordinary  speaker,  yet  there  is  one 
valuable  exception  to  this  rule, 
viz.,  the  verb  "  to  be."  In  this  verb 
we  find  fulfilled  the  two  necessary 
conditions  of  a  good  example  for 
class-room  purposes ;  that  is  to 
say,  its  subjunctive  forms  are  so 
distinct  from  the  indicative  forms 
in  the  same  tense  that  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  one  for  the  othei-, 
and  at  the  same  time,  these  forms 
are  both  in  common  use,  with 
well-marked  difference  of  function. 
Thus,  "  If  it  be  true,"  and  ''  If  I 
were  rich,"  are  commonly  recog- 
nized as  differing  in  predication 
from  'Tf  it  is  true"  and  "If  I  was  to 
blame,"  'Tf  I  am  to  blame,"  and  "  If 
it  is  true."  Beginning,  then,  with 
these  easily  recognizable  examples, 
the  learner  will  proceed  with  con- 
fidence to  the  detection  of  the  rarer 
and  more  elusive  examples,  both 
as  regards  form  and  meaning,    to 
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be  found  in  poetry  and  the  higher 
styles  of  expression  in  English 
prose  literature. 

Again  the  ordinary  rules  for 
government  and  agreement  as 
commonly  taught  in  English  gram- 
mar must  often  appear  meaning- 
less and  absurd  to  the  student, 
since  in  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
where  such  government  or  agree- 
ment is  asserted,  no  evidence  of 
anything  of  the  kind  can  be-pro- 
duced.  Perhaps  the  grammarians 
of  the  future  will  reverse  the  rules 
in  these  cases,  making  the  present 
rules  appear  as  the  exceptions, 
as  they  really  are.  Until  that  takes 
place,  however,  good  use  can  be 
made  of  the  few  remaining  cases 
where  such  government  and  agree- 
ment are  actually  evident  to  the 
eye,  to  justify  to  the  pupil  the  oc- 
currence of  the  statement,  at  any 
rate  in  parsing  these  pahicular 
cases.  For  instance,  although  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  could  make 
it  appear  that  the  verb  "  ran  " 
in  "  we  ran "  agrees  with,  or  is 
governed  by  its  subject  ''  we,"  in 
regard  to  person  and  number,  ]^et 
the  statement  may  be  shown  to 
be  true  of  "  he  runs  "  or  "  thou 
knowest."  Supplementing  these 
latter  by  the  forms  of  the  same 
verbs  in  old  English,  in  the  same 
tenses,  or  even  by  the  forms  of 
the  present  and  past  tenses  of  cor- 
responding j^atin  verbs,  the  teach- 
er can  make  a  fair  showing  for  the 
existence  of  the  rules  spoken  of. 

The  confusion  which  often  aris- 
es in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  re- 
garding the  various  functions  of 
the  verb  form's  ending  in  "  ing  " 
may  often  be  obviated  by  showipg 
the  difference  in  form  which  form- 
erly existed  between  the  partici- 
ples, gerund,  and  verbal  noun,  end- 
ing in  old      English,  respectively, 


in  ende,  enne,  and  ung.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  pupil  re- 
members exactly  these  endings. 
The  demand  of  his  mind  for  dif- 
ference in  form  corresponding 
with  difference  of  function  has 
been  thereby  satisfied  and  the  per- 
plexing question  as  to  whether 
these  uses,  that  is,  the  participial 
and  the  gerund  uses,  are  really 
distinct,  or  only,  Hke  the  primary 
and  the  secondary  meanings  of 
a  word,  matters  of  degree,  is  de- 
finitely settled. 

Again  in  the  perplexing  use  of 
the  passive  participle  in  the  perfect 
tenses  of  the  active  voice  of 
transitive  verbs,  as  in  "  I  have 
written  the  letter,"  where  accord- 
ing to  the  present  usage  the  verb 
phrase  have  written,  is  said  to 
have  an  active  meaning,  great  ad- 
vantage may  be  got  from  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  the  old  form  of 
this  expression  was  "  I  havf*  the 
letter  written  "  (compare  French 
"  La  lettre  laquelle  j'ai  ecrite  ")  in 
which  the  participle  has  its  passive 
meaning.  The  foregoing  remarks 
on  this  subject  have  been  prompt- 
ed by  notfcing  the  tendency  of 
pupils  in  the  junior  classes  of  Qiir 
High  Schools  to  ignore  almost  en- 
tirely form  as  a  guide  to  deter- 
mination of  function.  Hence,  in 
the  immature  state  of  their  reason- 
ing faculties,  the  wildest  liberties 
are  taken  in  parsing  with  the  func- 
tions of  words  where  even  an  ele- 
mentary acquaintance  with,  and  at- 
tention to,  the  conservative  prin- 
ciples of  our  language  in  respect 
to  form,  vv'ould  have  warned  them 
to  beware  of  such  invasions,  ex- 
cept under  the  pressure  of  over- 
whelming evidence  in  support  of 
the  uncommon,  rather  than  the 
common,  use  of  the  word. 
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DIET. 
Edith  M.  M.  Bendeley,  Montreal  and  London,  England. 


The  vexed  question  of  what  we 
shall  eat,  how  much,  when,  and 
in  what  form,  is  daily  before  us 
Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in 
some  local  papers  curious  facts 
about  the  diet  of  certain  people 
who  had  enjoyed  unusual  length  of 
days.  Whoever  collected  them 
must  have  been  woefully  disap- 
pointed at  the  absence  of  material 
for  data,  as  to  what  one  should 
eat  in  order  to  exceed  the  Psalm- 
ist's limit  of  Hfe. 

Apparently  these  venerable  peo- 
ple, having  found  out  by  experi- 
ence what  their  stomachs  liked, 
said  to  those  organs :  "  Well,  here 
it  is  then  and  don't  bother  me !" 
And,  like  good,  obedient  servants, 
these,  often  most  troublesome 
parts  of  our  economy,  rose  to  the 
occasion  and  contracted  a 
most  commendable  habit  of  doing 
their  best  with  the  material  at 
hand.  From  this  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  our  physical  organiza- 
tion is  as  much  the  creature  of  ha 
bit  as  our  mental  and  moral  con- 
stitution. It  also  proves  the  ex- 
ceeding wisdom  of  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  avoid- 
ing civil  war  in  our  members  which 
in  the  case  of  the  stomach  takes 
the  form  of  indigestion  and  kin- 
dred evils.  What  would  not  many 
of  us  give  for  a  good  digestion? 
Perhaps  we  once  possessed  that 
priceless  blessing  and  it  is  now, 
along  with  other  golden  opportu- 
nities only  a  faded  memory  of  the 
past.  What  nice  times  those  were 
long  ago,  when  we  ate  hungrily 
and  cheerfully   whatever  was  going 


and  then  went  and  enjoyed  life  on 
the  strength  of  that  food,  till  feed- 
ing time  came  round  again.  Life 
looked  so  pleasant  then,  and  there 
was  so  much  fun  and  frolic,  and 
our  cheeks  were  so  rosy,  our  eyes 
so  clear,  and  our  fat  little  bodies  so 
full  of  vigor  and  life.  Since  then 
we  have  grown  wiser  and  more  ex- 
perienced. We  know  that  we  are 
the  proud  possessors  of  stomachs 
and  livers,  and  26  feet  of  intestine, 
not  to  speak  of  other  valu- 
ables. They  are  a  terrible  source 
of  anxiety  to  us,  for  they  are  like 
spoilt  children.  We  are  always 
trying  to  please  them  and  they 
wont  be  pleased.  We  offer  thern 
the  best  dainties  which  culinary 
art  creates ;  nay,  we  do  not  offer, 
we  constrain  them  to  receive  these 
tasty  viands,  and  yet  the  discon- 
tented things  don't  give  us  any 
peace.  There  seems  to  be  a  conspir- 
acy afloat  to  make  us  uncomfort- 
able whatever  we  eat.  Somehow  or 
other  we  have  made  an  enemy  of 
our  digestion,  and  it  takes  a  devil- 
ish revenge  and  plays  the  part  of 
Irish  Nationalist  in  the  parliament 
of  our  being. 

It  is  often  a  source  of  wonder 
what  children  can  eat  without  suf- 
fering ill  effects.  The  average 
school  boy  or  girl  will  serenely 
put  away  an  amount  of  food  which 
would  be  almost  fatal  to  manv 
adults. 

Thir,  fact  proves  that  Nature 
starts  most  of  us  with  a  capacity 
for  assimilating  all  the  food  ne- 
cessary for  the  growth  and  main- 
tenance of  the  frame.     In  a  word. 
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she  gives  us  a  good  and  efficient 
digestive  apparatus  to  begin  with. 
We     are    apt,  however,  to  forget 
that   the   large   appetite   of  child- 
hood is  due  to  the  necessities  of 
growth,  and  to  the  rapid,  function- 
al,   and    bodily    activity    of    that 
period  of  life.    When  the  body  has 
reached  full  maturity  the  appetite 
is  normally   less,   because  growth 
has  ceased,  and  it  is  only  the  statu 
quo  which  has  to  be  maintained. 
Your  lean  school  boy  appears  to 
possess  the  stomach  of  an  ostric'i 
and  a  capacity  for  eating  up  everj^'- 
thing  you  give  him,  which  fairly 
dumbfounders  you  .  Take  him  tor 
a  treat  to  a  confectioner's  and  see 
what  he  will  do.     You  watch  the 
steady      disappearance     of     good 
things  till  you  begin  to  wonder  if 
your  purse  will  hold  out  and  are 
ifraid  to  look  the  grinning  waiter 
in  the  face.      You  watch  the  rest 
of  the  day    for   dangerous     symp- 
toms, but  the  boy  is  still  thin  and 
shows  no  signs    of     apoplexy    or 
even  discomfort.       The  next  day 
his  tongue  is  clean,  though  saucy, 
and  his  aspect  healthy,  while  the 
good  things  he  habitually  gets  out- 
side of  seem  to  turn  into  legs  and 
arms,  and  to  cause  his  mother  to 
sigh  over  the  way  he  grows  out 
of  his  clothes.    "  Bless     the    boy, 
how  he  do  eat !"    says    the  cook, 
when  he  periodically  raids  the  lard- 
er and  she  sends  him  away  with 
his  pockets  full  of  cake,  and  cau- 
tions him  not  to  expect  the  same 
luck  on  his  next  visit !    Years  pass 
and  the  lean  youth  is  a  portly,  fam- 
ily man,  with  a  "  presence,"  and  a 
vocabulary  which  is   more  varied 
than     choice,  especially    at     meal 
times.      He  has  a  liver,  and  rheu- 
matism attacks  him  every  spring. 
Gout  is  stalking  behind  him,  ready 


to  spring  upon  its  victim  within  a 
few  years.    He  can't  run  at  all  now 
and  any  attempt  at  football  would 
end  in  apoplexy.     He  eats  highly- 
seasoned,  rich  foods,  and  lots   of 
meat  and  drinks,  anything  he  can 
to  wash  it  all  down.      He  has  lost 
the  gentle  art  of  blushing,  but  eas- 
ily turns   a  bluish-purple  on  pro- 
vocation.    His  eyes  have  assumed 
a  prominent  position,  and  stare  un- 
easily out  upon  the  world  as  his 
weary    heart    pumps    the    turbid 
blood  through  the   system.     One 
fine     day     this    organ     acts     like 
''  grandfather's  clock,"  and  "  stops 
short,  never  to  go  again  " ;  or  ha 
becomes  a  fractious  and  chronic  in- 
valid, of  whom  his     relatives     de- 
voutly wish  that  he  may   shortly 
move  on  to  a  better  world  .  And  it 
is  not  only  our  men  folk  who  lose 
the  glory  of  physical  beauty  as  the 
years  go  on  .  Who  would  recog- 
nize in  that  stout,   unhappy-look- 
ing matron,  who  waddles  uneasily 
along  the  street,  the  graceful,  hap- 
py-hearted girl  of  20   years  ago? 
Where  is  the  waist  which  her  lover 
used  to  find  such  a  natural  place 
for  his  arm  when  he  told  her  how 
charming  she  was?     He  couldn't 
find  it  now  if  he  wanted  to !     Her 
face,  too,  is  fat  and  the  flesh  flab- 
by, where  once  were  the  graceful 
lines  of  cheek  and  neck  which  made 
her  the   delight  of  her     admirers 
and   of    the     photographer,     who 
chose  hers  as  the  show  picture  of 
his  studio. 

Now  all  this  physical  decadence 
is  unnecessary,  and  comes  of  our 
unnatural  ways  of  living.  The 
fact  is  that  we  overeat  ourselves ; 
not  from  gluttony,  but  from  habit ; 
not  because  we  are  deliberately 
coarse,  but  because  we  think  that 
as  the  years  go  on  we  need  "feed- 
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ing  up,"  when  the  reverse  is  really 
the  case;  and  we  forget  above  all 
the  very  simple  and  obvious  fact 
that  our  food  must  be  adapted  to 
our  manner  of  life,  and  not  our  life 
to  our  diet. 

St.  Paul's  advice  to  those  who 
would  be  winners  in  life's  race,  is 
scientifically  correct,  and  the  pity 
is  that  it  has  been  made  so  unat- 
tractive by  religious  fanatics.  The 
man  or  woman  who  "  brings  his 
body  into  subjection  "  is  not  ne- 
cessarily a  lank  spectre  with  a  hun- 
gry void  in  his  interior.  The 
chastened  body  of  the  ascetic  is 
oftentimes  a  poor  slave  with  a  dan- 
gerous capacity  for  revolt.  Even 
a  worm  will  turn,  and  this  kind  of 
1  ody  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
overfed  one  we  have  described. 
What  we  need  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  Hfe  is  a  frame  which 
will  do  its  work  as  a  good  family 
servant  does,  thoroughly,  regular- 
ly, and  without  fuss.  We  must 
treat  it  fairly  and  kindly,  and  give 
it  a  due  amount  of  leisure  so  that 
it  may  last  us  for  the  term  of  our 
natural  life. 

The  chief  considerations  we  have 
before  us,  therefore,. in  the  regula- 
tion of  diet,  are : — Age,  which  has 
already  been  touched  upon. 

CLIMATE    AND    SEASON. 

In  cold  cHmates  and  during  the 
winter  we  need  and  can  assimi- 
late more  fats  and  sugars  than  dur- 
ing warm  weather.  The  Icelander 
eats  blubber,  and  is  warm,  the 
Hindoo  makes  a  meal  of  rice  and 
is  cool  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
How  many  Anglo  Indians  come 
back  to  England  with  ruined  di- 
gestions and  sorry  tempers,  sim- 
ply becauce  they  have  disregarded 
the  obvious  laws  of  health.     They 


have  fed  on  highly-seasoned  foods 
and  drinks,  and  have  thereby  in- 
jured their  livers  past  remedy,  and 
have  overheated  their  blood  till 
their  whole  system  is  in  a  chronic 
state  of  irritation. 

Occupation  is  another  most  im- 
portant point.  Persons  leading 
sedentary  lives  need  less  food  than 
the  actively  employed.  Those  who 
are  on  the  go  all  day  need  food 
which  will  assimilate  easily  and 
quickly,  and  of  a  kind  which  will 
rerew  the  tissue  waste  going  on 
during  wort. 

Sex  has  something  to  do  witn 
the  question,  too,  for  women  need 
about  one-tenth  less  food  than 
men,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
appHes  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  laborious  work. 

Infants  should  have  nothing  b\it 
milk  for  the  first  year,  and  under 
eight  years  of  age  require  chiefly 
milk  and  farinaceous  foods,  with 
fruit. 

The  times  for  eating  vary  some- 
what according  to  the  Hfe  condi- 
tions. As  a  general  rule  it  is  best 
to  have  three  meals  a  day,  each  fair- 
ly nutritious,  and  to  arrange  that 
these  meals  be  eaten  without  hurry 
and  that  there  be  no  great  strain 
on  the  mental  or  physical  powe-s 
for  an  hour  afterwards.  The  ha- 
bit of  eating  a  full  meal  and  then 
dashing  oflf  to  work  is  a  deplor- 
able one.  When  a  large  supply  of 
food  has  entered  the  stomach  a 
large  amount  of  blood  goes  to  the 
digestive  organs  to  assist  them  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  The 
nerves  also  are  stimulated  in  those 
regions,  and  the  chief  energies  of 
the  system  are  taken  up  for  the 
time  being  with  churning  and  gen- 
erally digesting  the  supply.  If,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  call  from 
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the  brain  for  nervous  energy  and 
blood,  or  from  the  muscles,  to  re- 
spond to  mental  or  muscular  ac- 
tivity, the  energy  which  should  be 
applied  to  digestion  is  diverted, 
and  the  result  is  that  some  food 
is  undigested;  valuable  material  is 
treated  as  waste  because  the  or- 
gans cannot  cope  with  it,  or  per- 
haps actual  congestion  of  the 
stomach  sets  in,  accompanied  with 
pain,  discomfort,  and  irritation. 
Better  far  if  the  exigencies  of 
business  require  that  we  should 
take  a  hurried  bite  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  forego  the  meal  al- 
together, and  be  content  with  an 
Qgg  and  milk  beaten  up  and  a  few 
biscuits,  which  will  give  the  stom- 
ach little  work  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  hunger.  There 
is  much  wisdom  in  the  plan  of  din- 
ing at  night,  provided  it  be  not  too 
late.  Mental  and  bodily  quies- 
cence is  needful  after  a  full  meal, 
and  can  best  be  obtained  after  the 
day's  work  is  done. 

It  takes  the  stomach  usually 
four  hours  to  digest  a  full  meal; 
that  is  to  say  to  complete  its  part 
in  the  complicated  process  of  di- 
gestion, and  having  mixed  the 
food  well  with  gastric  juice  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  other  organs  of  the 
sHmentary  canal.  After  that  it 
should  have  a  rest  and  (except  in 
certain  exceptional  instances)  it  is 
v.fse  to  allow  five  hours  to  elapse 
t)etween  meals. 

Eating  between  times  is  one  of 
the  most  injurious  of  habits.  .V/ 
means  that  our  hard-worked  stom- 
ach can  never  rest.  Before  it  has 
well  got  rid  of  one  lot  of  food 
down  comes  another,  perhaps  only 
in  the  form  of  a  few  candies,  but 
requiring  the  same  treatment  ex- 
actly as  the  material  of  anv  ordi- 


nary meal.  This  kind  of  digestive 
work  is  what  wears  the  stomach 
out  and  creates  chronic  dyspep- 
sia. When  a  meal  is  digesting  it 
is  an  outrage  to  load  the  already 
busy  stomach  with  a  further  sup- 
ply of  food,  requiring  more 
gastric  juice  for  its  dilu- 
tion and  hindering  the  half-com- 
pleted process  with  the  former 
quantity.  And  yet  that  is  what  we 
are  continually  doing  allowing  our 
children  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
doing.  We  should  think  ourselves 
badly  used  if  we  were  made  to 
walk  for  a  whole  day  without  paus- 
ing for  rest,  and  our  muscles 
would  certainly  show  signs  of  fa- 
tigue, yet  we  set  our  luckless 
stomachs,  with  their  wonderful 
muscular  coats  and  secreting 
glands,  to  work  as  soon  as  we  rise, 
and  keep  them  going  for  the  best 
part  of  the  sixteen  hours  of  the 
working  day.  Not  only  this,  but 
we  oftentimes  take  the  food  in  a 
form  which  gives  the  digestive  or- 
gans double  work  to  extract  nour- 
ishment from,  and  too  often  that 
which  is  practically  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition. 

What  we  need  is  food  which 
contains  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment, suitable  to  our  condition, 
and  prepared  in  a  way  which  helps 
instead  of  hinders  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices  upon  it.  We  want 
food  that  can  be  turned  easily  and 
naturally  into  blood  and  muscle, 
not  a  congested  mass  of  cookery 
which  remains  half  digested  in  the 
body,  breeding  discomfort  and  dis- 
ease. 

There  is  one  more  consid- 
eration which  we  must  take  note 
of,  and  that  is  personal  idiosyn- 
cracy  which  exists  in  the  matter  of 
food  digestion,  just  as  it  does  in 
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the  higher  regions  of  mind  and 
character.  For  reasons  often  in- 
expHcable  certain  people  have 
strong  aversions  to  harmless  and 
often  nourishing  foods.  Others  are 
unable  to  digest  certain  things 
which  are  good  in  themselves  and 
palatable  to  most  people.  Pe- 
cuHarities  of  this  kind  should  be 
respected. 

Children  showing  violent  dis- 
likes to  certain  foods  should  not 
be  forced  to  eat  them ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  most  foolish  habit  to 
allow  them  to  pick  and  choose  and 
to  make  a  fuss  over  their  food.  Th* 
old-fashioned  custom  of  training 
children  to  eat  what  was  set  be- 
fore them  without  question  was 
productive  of  better  regulated 
tastes  and  healthier    bodies     than 


the  very  prevalent  one  of  letting 
them  demand  and  have  anything 
tlfcir  v/andering  fancy  dictates. 

The  habit  of  over-indulgence  in 
food  or  drink,  and  the  morbid 
taste  for  rich  eatables  is  usually 
contracted  in  childhood  by  the  un- 
wise parent,  who  makes  sweets 
the  reward  of  virtue  and  allows 
the  chilciren  to  scorn  wholeso.xio 
food  and  choose  that  which  is 
wholly  unsuitable  for  their  diges- 
tion. 

In  the  next  paper  we  will  con- 
sider the  chief  foodstuffs  in  their 
relation  to  the  body,  and  how 
they  can  best  be  prepared  for  con- 
sumption, so  as  to  procure  the 
maximum  of  nutrition  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  to  our  diges- 
tive organs. 


VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Lawrence  Baldwin,  Toronto. 


In  the  April  issue  of  the  Canada 
Ecucational  Monthly,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Grant,  in  a  very  full  and  fair-mind- 
ed article,  criticises  the  proposed 
scheme  for  the  affiliation  of  Volun- 
tary schools  with  our  Public 
School  system.  Such  criticism  is 
a  distinct  help  to  the  cause  of  our 
provincial  education.  Mr.  Grant 
has  very  ably  summarised  the  pos- 
sible dangers  in  developing  the 
scheme,  and  has,  I  think,  very 
fairly  questioned  the  advantage  of 
the  proposal  in  regard  to  one  or 
two  matters.  His  questions,  I 
think,  can  be  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed. At  the  outset,  however,  I  feel 
that  Mr.  Grant's  position  cannot 
be  accepted  in  regard  to  religious 


instruction  in  day  schools.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  home,  with  the 
responsibility  upon  the  parents, 
and  the  Church,  with  the  respon- 
sibiHty  upon  its  officers,  must  each 
fairly  bear  their  weight  of  respon- 
sibility ;  that  elementary  know- 
ledge, however,  is  as  necessary  in 
reHgion  as  in, any  other  subject  of 
study  must  surely  be  manifest  to 
all,  and  so  far  as  the  parents  are 
concerned  they  have  surely  the 
right  to  make  what  arrangements 
may  seem  to  them  best  for  im- 
parting such  religious  instruction 
systematically  in  the  day  schools 
to  which  they  may  send  their  chil- 
dren without  the  State  placing  any 
difficulties  in  the   way.      Let     me 
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take  an  illustration  from  the   se- 
cular side  of  education.     You  may 
teach  the  rules  of    grammar    and 
composition  accurately  in  the  day 
school,  but  if  the  home  influence 
and  the  environment  of  the  child 
is  such  that  a  good     example  of 
EngHsh  is  not  always  before  him 
you  will  find  no  matter  how  com- 
plete the  English  instruction  in  the 
day  school  is,  the   child   will  not 
speak  altogether  correctly.     It  is 
really  the  home  influence^  and  the 
influence  of  the    child's     environ- 
ment that  completes  his  education 
and  leads  him  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  EngHsh  language,  and  yet 
r.o  one  will  disparage  teaching  him 
his  a  b  c,  and  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar    and  of  composition     in  the 
day  school.      If  the  home  influence 
and  the  child's  surroundings     are 
not  leligious  the  reHgious  instruc- 
tion he  receives  at  school  may  be 
of  h^tle  or  no  help  to  him ;  but  it 
must  surely  be  a  distinct  help  and 
advantage  to   the   parent   that   his 
child  receives  systematically  relig- 
ious instruction  in  the  day  school 
upon  which  the    parent    and    the 
church  may  base     the     precepts 
and     deeper     truths     of  reHgion. 
For    example,    with     regard     to 
the     work     carried     on     in      the 
Avenue  Road    Voluntary     PubHc 
School,  religious  instruction  is  im- 
parted for  the  first  half-hour     of 
each  day.     The  school  being  non- 
denominational,  this  instruction  is 
Hmiteu  to  the  Bible  story.    An  ex- 
amination    of     the     compositions 
which  the  pupils  are  occasionally 
asked  to  write,    shows  very    con- 
vincingly   how  much    can  be    ac- 
complished with   such   instruction. 
That  pupils    should    have     a  fair 
knowledge     of     the     Bible  story, 
and    be    able    to    give    the    out- 


lines of  such  leading  characters  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  Adam, 
Noah,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  others, 
besides  some  of  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  New  Testament, 
must  be  a  distinct  educational  ad- 
vantage quite  apart  from  the  reHg- 
ious influence. 

The  sum  total  of  the  essential 
work  of  the  PubHc  School  sliguld 
no  doubt  be  limited  sufficiently  to 
allow  scope  for  such  reHgious  or 
other  special   instruction    as    may 
ht  desired  by  a  substantial  number 
oi  parents.     Mr.    Grant    concedes 
tliis    as     necessary.        He  admits 
that    the  Voluntary  PubHc  School 
scheme    would    be    an    immense 
advantage    in    the    cities      where 
there    is    a    large    enough    pop- 
ulation to     support    in    efficiency 
both       Public       and       Voluntary 
schools ;  but  questions  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  scheme  to  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  and  I  think  he  is  quite  justi- 
fied in  doing  so.     I  do  not  think 
myself  that  Voluntary  Schools  are 
suitable  to  rural   districts,   except 
to    a    very    Hmited    extent,  quite 
apart  from  the  danger  he  suggests 
arising  from  the  "  narrowness  and 
intolerance  of  the  average  country 
rector."    The  average  rural  Public 
School  is  now  carrying  on  its  work 
well,  and  is  generally  found  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
educational  question  in  the  coun- 
try districts.     As  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Goldwin    Smith,  in    the 
article  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grant, 
'In  the  country  the  PubHc  Schools 
system  seem  to  work  better  than 
it  does  in  the  city ;  the  whole  com- 
munity using  the  school,  which  is 
thus  really  common ;  taking  an  in- 
terest in  it ;  and  having   a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  a     teacher,     and 
keeping  the  financial  management 
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under  control."  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith  also  points  out  what  is 
very  true  that  in  the  city  quite  the 
opposite  of  this  is  the  case.  The 
schools  are  hardly  common,  the 
Voluntary  being  frequently  prefer- 
red by  those  who  can  afford  it.  Be- 
sides the  financial  obligations 
which  must  be  undertaken  by  those 
who  establish  the  Voluntary 
Schools  will  retard  their  growth  in 
sections  where  they  are  likely  to 
hinder  the  work  of  the  existing 
common  school.  The  economic 
fly  wheel  of  "  demand  and  supply  " 
must  regulate  the  estabHshment  of 
these  schools.  They  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  of  mushroom  growth,  but 
will  adapt  themselves  here  and 
there  as  they  may  appear  neces- 
sary and  where  they  can  be  work- 
ed in  harmony,  or  affiliation  with 
the  existing  system. 

Mr.  Grant  seems  unduly  afraid 
of  ecclesiastical  domination;  but 
if  this  is  a  real  danger  it  can  be 
adequately  guarded  against.  The 
fact  that  the  scheme  contemplates 
that  these  Voluntary  Schools  would 
come  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  trustees  elected  by  the 
parents  who  send  their  children  to 
the  school  precludes  any  possibil- 
ity of  ecclesiastical  domination.  Be- 
sides the  "  continual  bickering  "  of 
which  Mr.  Grant  has  visions  in  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  English  edu- 
cation, can  be  explained  to  some 
extent,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  pos- 
sible want  of  proportion  there  in 
the  number  of  Voluntary  Schools 
compared  wih  the  number  of  board 
schools.  This  lack  of  proportion 
is  understood  when  we  recall  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  not  many  years 
ago  since  the  Voluntary  Schools 
had  complete  possession  of  the 
countrv.    The  board  schools  have 


been  grafted  on  to  that  system, 
and  while  the  latter  have  grown  in 
numbers  chiefly  in  cities  and  towns 
the  financial  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer makes  it  somewhat  difficult 
for  the  board  school  to  obtain  a 
foothold  in  the  villages  and  rural 
districts.  The  "  bickerings  "  then 
arise  chiefly  because  there  is  no 
board  (common)  school ,  not  be- 
cause there  is  a  Voluntary  School. 
Work  the  two  in  harmony ;  but  be 
careful  first  to  establish  a  common 
(board)  school,  and  all  "  bicker- 
ing "  should  cease.  In  Ontario  the 
common  (board)  schools  are  al- 
ready well  established  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  Voluntary  Schools  will  very 
likely  only  be  established  in  cities 
or  towns  where  their  presence  can- 
not possibly  injure  the  common 
f.chool,  on  the  contrary  they  should 
create  a  healthy  rivalry,  and  the 
experiment  prove  of  great  benefit 
to  our  national  education. 

Mr.  Harcourt's  opposition  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  of 
West  York,  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  providing  alone 
for  inspection  of  Voluntary 
Schools,  seemed  to  be  very  feeble. 
Feeble  because  he  had  to  go  out- 
side the  bill  to  find  objections,  and 
did  not  deal  with  the  bill  on  its 
own  merits.  The  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide and  no  one  asked  for  any  fi- 
nancial aid.  This  alone  formed  the 
grounds  for  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation's objections  to  the  bill. 
Surely  financial  aid  may  or  may 
not  be  given,  quite  apart  from  in- 
spection. In  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, inspection  is  compulsory  in 
all  private  schools  in  all  the  States, 
while  financial  aid  is  given  only  in 
a  limited  number  of  States.  The 
question   of  inspection     can     and 
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ought  to  be  treated  quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  financial  aid. 
Mr.  Harcourt  also  showed  a 
great  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
best  work  of  the  Public  School  In- 
spector. He  treated  this  official 
in  the  narrowest  possible  way,  al- 
lowing no  credit  for  his  work  as  a 
superintendent.  Dr.  Rice,  an  em- 
inent authority  on  educational 
matters  in  the  United  States,  has 
shown  from  his  exammation  of  the 
various  Public  schools  there,  that 
efficient  superintendence  by  an  of- 
ficial inspector  is  one  of  the  best 
guarantees  of  good  work. 

The  reason    the    promoters    of 
Voluntary    Schools    wish  to  urge 
the     employment    of     only    qual- 
ified    professional    teachers,     the 
use    of    proper    text    books,  and 
the     submitting     of  such    schools 
to  inspection,  is  not  "  an   attempt 
to    throw  a    sop  to    the  Cerberus 
in  St.  James'  Square,"  as  Mr.  Grant 
may    suppose,  but    a  real     desire 
to  maintain  a  standard  of  efficiency 
in  what  would  otherwise  be  separ- 
ate private  schools;  each    with    a 
system  peculiarly  its  own,  and  hav- 
ing little  or  nothing  in     common 
with  each  other  or  with  the     na- 
tional system  of  education.  There 
is  no  doubt  a  weakness  in  private 
schools  not  employing  profession- 
al teachers    quite  apart  from  per- 
sonal quahfications.     Our  Normal 
College    and  Schools  of  Pedagogy 
may  not  be  all  that  we  may  desire ; 
but  that  their  purpose     is     good 
there  can  be  no  doubt.      Let  the 
supporters     then       of    Voluntary 
Schools,  and  of  common    schools 
unite  in  their  effort    to    improve 
wherever  it  is  possible,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  teachers  are 
trained  for  their  most     important 


calling,  so  that  they  may  be  most 
thoroughly  equipped  for  their 
work,  whether  it  is  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  Common  schools  or  in 
the  Voluntary  Schools^  The  ad- 
vantage when  pupils  must  pass 
from  Voluntary  Schools  to  the 
Common  schools  or  vice  versa,  will 
be  at  once  apparent.  The  standing 
and  methods  of  promotion  would 
have  enough  in  common  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  make  steady  pro- 
gress notwithstanding  a  change  in 
residence,  necessitating  a  change 
from  one  school  to  another. 

We  see  in  the  education  bill  now 
before  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons the  principles  of  Voluntary 
Schools  fully  recognised  and  a  sub- 
stantial provision  made  for  their 
support ;  and  yet  Mr.  Harcourt 
ventured  to  assert  before  our  own 
Legislative  Assembly  "  that  this 
system  was  being  repudiated  as 
fast  as  it  could  be  repudiated  by 
the  sober  thought  of  England." 
Mr.  J.  H.  Voxall,  M.P.,  has  shown 
in  a  letter  in  the  London  Daily 
Mail  (April  9th)  the  possible  ex- 
tinction of  the  private  school  un- 
less such  schools  employ  only  the 
"  hall-marked  teacher  "  and  accept 
Government  inspection  of  "  recog- 
nised schools." 

Opinion  in  favour  of  a  well  re- 
gulated system  of  Voluntary 
Schools  is  developing,  and  must 
develop  if  our  private  schools  are 
to  accomplish  satisfactory  work 
for  the  State ;  and  such  schools 
must  be  recognised  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  educational 
system  if  that  system  is  to  be 
liberal  in  its  methods,  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
community. 
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THE  OUTLOOK     FOR     THE  AVERAGE  MAN,  IN  A  NON- 
COMPETITIVE SOCIETY.* 

Albert    Shaw,     PH.D.    New  York,  N.Y. 


I  propose  to-day  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  the  average  young  man  m 
the  face  of  vast  current  and  im- 
pending changes  in  economic  and 
industrial  society.  Certainly,  I  shall 
not  hope  to  exhaust  the  subject  of 
such  varied  aspect  and  such  pro- 
found importance.  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied if  I  may  make  some  sugges- 
tions and  observations  that  may 
prove  in  the  least  degree  useful  to 
some  of  my  hearers  in  their  think- 
ing upon  general  problems,  or  in 
their  dealing  with  more  personal 
or  individual  phases  of  the  econ- 
omic and  social  question — for  it  is 
obvious  that  there  are  prevalent 
just  now  two  kinds  of  interest  and 
anxiety  in  view  of  the  enormous 
transitions  that  are  taking  place 
about  us. 

I.  On  the  part  of  many  young 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  their 
own  way  to  make  in  the  world, 
the  natural  optimism  of  youth  is 
tempered  oy  a  considerable  anx- 
iety by  reason  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  traditional  landmarks,  and 
of  the  new  meanings  that  must  be 
written  into  such  terms  as  ''  suc- 
cess "  and  ''  getting  on  in  the 
world."  A  more  acute  anxiety, 
relieved  by  far  less  of  personal 
hope  or  general  optimism,  is  that 
of  older  men  of  fixed     habits  and 
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diminished  adaptability,  who  find 
themselves  the  victims  of  displace- 
ment as  new  methods  of  work  and 
of  organization  ruthlessly  super- 
sede old  methods. 

2.  Quite  a  different  sort  of  anx- 
iety is  that  which  has  a  somewhat 
disinterested  or  philosophical  basis 
and  concerns  itself  not  so  much 
with  the  question,  ''  How  shall 
these  things  affect  me,  my  for- 
tunes, my  future?"  as  with  the 
questions,  "  How  is  the  commun- 
ity to  be  affected?"  and  ''Are 
these  new  tendencies  making  in 
the  general  sense  for  human  eman- 
cipation and  equality  on  an  even 
higher  plane,  or  are  they  making 
for  a  new  and  unpleasant  kind  of 
social  and  economic  imperialism, 
in  which  the  few  shall  be  pluto- 
cratic masters  and  the  many  in- 
dustrial subjects?" 

I  shall  not  try  to  take  these 
questions  ponderously  or  elabor- 
ately, and  I  shall  be  inclined,  quite 
against  my  usual  habit  of  mind,  to 
give  somewhat  more  attention  to 
individual  and  personal  aspects, 
and  rather  less  to  economic  gen- 
eralization. The  clean-cut  theory, 
the  scientific  formula,  the  beauti- 
ful presentation  of  the  law  of  aver- 
ages— all  these  bring  only  cold 
comfort  to  the  individual  young 
man  who  is  seeking  specific  solu- 
tions for  his  own  problems. 

If  we  had  our  grounds  for 
trepidation  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  as  we  peered  over 
the     college     wall,     there     were 
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not  so  many  notes  of  alarm 
sounded  to  affright  us  as  the 
student  is  likely  to  hear  in 
these  days.  The  paragrapher's 
jokes  about  the  college  graduate, 
of  course,  have  always  been  with 
us  ;  but  we  did  not  hear  so  much 
twenty  years  ago  about  the  over- 
crowding of  the  professions  and 
the  narrowed  range  of  indepen- 
dent opportunity  in  the  business 
world. 

Let  me  say  at  once,  to  relieve 
suspense,  and  not  to  carry  any 
needless  air  of  gloom,  that  I  for 
one  do  not  beHeve  in  the  least 
that  there  is  any  real  shrinkage  of 
opportunity  in  life  for  the  worthy 
young  man,  or  that  the  new  con- 
ditions really  threaten  the  pros- 
pects of  the  individual. 

There  are,  however,  certain 
principles  that  have  new  force  in 
these  altered  times  and  that  can- 
not be  stated  with  too  much  em- 
phasis. One  of  these  principles  f  s 
that  the  best  possible  investment 
any  young  man  can  make  is  in 
himself;  that  is  to  say,  in  his  own 
training  and  development  for  use- 
ful and  effective  work  in  the  world. 
The  thing  in  general  to  be  attained 
is  power.  The  thing  in  particular 
is  the  special  training  of  some  kjnd 
that  enables  a  man  to  make  expert 
application  of  this  developed  force 
and  ability.  If  trained  capacity  has 
been  a  valuable  asset  in  the  past, 
it  becomes  the  one  indispensable 
asset  under  the  new  conditions. 

I  shall  not  here  broach  directly 
the  question  whether  or  not  it  is 
worth  while  for  the  average  young 
man  to  go  to  college.  My  obser- 
vation has  taught  me  not  to  draw 
too  sharp  a  line  in  business  or 
commercial  life  between  men  who 
have  had     a  preliminary     college 


training  and  those  who  have  not. 
It  is  useless  to  lay  down  rules.  Op- 
portunities nowadays  are  so  num- 
erous and  varied  that  the  young 
man  of  health  and  determination 
may  reasonably  hope  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world  without  regard 
to  any  beaten  path.  But  in  one 
way  or  another  he  must  become 
educated  and  trained  for  efficiency. 
I  have  in  mind  an  illu>tration  nf 
this  principle  that  the  modern 
young  man  should  count  invest- 
ment in  himself,  the  acquisition  of 
trained  capacity,  as  his  one  safe- 
guard, his  indispensable  asset. 
Two  brothers  were  left  orphans 
at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age,  each  with  a  small 
patrimony  of  perhaps  $10,000. 
One  brother  was  regarded  as 
possessing  a  high  sense  of  prud- 
ence. He  was  determined  under 
no  circumstances  to  impair  the 
principal  o^  his  patrimony,  and 
gradually  he  subordinated  himself 
to  the  conserving  of  his  petty  in- 
heritance. He  was  afraid  to  em- 
bark in  active  business  because  he 
had  read  that  95  or  99  per  cent,  .of 
all  business  men  and  business  ven- 
tures meet  with  failure.  If  he  had 
placed  his  capital  at  the  service  of 
his  business  energies,  it  is  quite 
true  that  he  might  soon  have  im- 
paired it  or-  lost  it  altogether ;  but 
in  that  process  he  would  have  gain- 
ed his  experience.  And  for  any 
young  business  man  who  has  per- 
severance and  force  of  character, 
experience  is  a  good  investment  at 
any  pecuniary  sacrifice — for,  soon- 
er or  later,  the  business  experience 
must  be  had,  it  being  a  necessary 
endowment  for  ultimate  success  in 
affairs ;  and  if  the  experience  can 
be  had     young,     Hke  measles     or 
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other   maladies    of   immaturity,    it 
does  not  come  so  hard. 

But  the  young  man  to  whorrK  I 
refer  could  not  bring  himself  to 
risk  his  capital  on  the  perilous  bil- 
lows of  trade  or  commerce,  and 
much  less  could  he  bring  himself 
to  the  point  of  doing  the  next  best 
thing,  which  would  have  been  to 
use  it  up  in  mere  expense  or  even  in 
self-indulgence.  He  still  exists,  no 
longer  so  young.  He  has  become 
a  model  of  economy,  and  he  has 
been  adding  something  to  his  capi- 
tal by  saving  a  part  of  the  inter- 
est; but  he  is  disturbed  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  fact  that  interest 
rates  are  falling  and  by  the  general 
insecurity  of  so-called  "  safe  in- 
vestments." 

As  I  have  watched  this  man  I 
have  satisfied  myself  that  he  is  just 
on  the  eve  of  doing  one  or  the 
other  of  two  things.  With  his  now 
$15,000,  he  will  either  buy  United 
States  Government  2  per  cent, 
bonds  at  a  premium,  in  which  case 
he  will  settle  down  for  life  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $300  a  year, 
or  else  he  will  violently  react, 
throw  prudence  to  the  winds,  and 
— in  the  parlance  of  the  day — buy 
a  ''gold  brick."  If  he  were  much 
past  middle  age,  we  should  be  sor- 
ry for  him  if  he  did  not  buy  the 
Government  bonds.  But  since  he 
is  still  comparatively  young,  the 
gold  brick  would  be  really  his  only 
means  of  salvation ;  for  having  lost 
his  money,  he  would  have  to  take 
some  stock  in  himself  and  learn 
somehow  to  make  use  of  his  own 
energies. 

The  other  young  man  had  a  dif 
ferent  instinct  altogether.     It  was 
not,  perhaps,  that  he  had  fully  rea- 
soned it  out,  but  he  had  by  nature 
a  higher  spirit,  a  little  more  faith 


in  this  world  and  in  the  universe 
at  large,  and  altogether  a  better 
perception  of  the  meaning  of  life. 
He  aspired  to  do  things,  but  even 
more,  he  longed  to  know  and  to 
be.  The  sole  use  of  his  little  patri- 
mony seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
launching  of  a  man.  He  believed 
in  education  and  he  was  willing  to 
invest  in  himself.  This  particular 
young  man  had  at  once  a  strong 
taste  for  the  natural  sciences  and 
a  sympathetic  and  humanitarian 
turn  of  mind.  He-j^ent  to  college, 
threw  himself  with  enthusiasm  in- 
to his  work,  determined  toward 
the  end  of  his  college  course  to 
study  medicine,  and  also  resolved 
to  use  what  remained  of  his  money 
without  stint  in  fitting  himself  by 
study  and  research  at  home  and 
abroad  for  the  higher  walks  of  his 
profession. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  his  early 
struggles  or  difficulties  in  getting 
himself  established  in  practice.  I 
merely  wish  to  note  the  fact  that 
he  had  gained  the  lifelong  friend- 
ships and  associations  of  college 
life.  He  had  made  his  own  those 
priceless  mental  resources  that  are 
acquired  by  study,  travel,  and  for- 
eign residence,  where  a  high  ob- 
ject is  ever  in  control  of  conduct 
and  the  use  of  time.  And  he  had 
established  the  habitual  currents  of 
thought  that  are  engendered  by 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  work  in 
fields  of  science  where  new  treas- 
ures may  always  be  found  by  dili- 
gent and  well-directed  search.  In 
the  very  process  of  training  for  his 
life-work  he  had  found  unexpect- 
ed safeguards  and  compensations. 
The  financial  side  of  the  matter  is 
of  less  importance,  though  I  may 
add  that  our  professional  brother, 
who  did  not  make  money  his  chie^ 
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aim  and  object,  was  nevertheless 
in  due  time  earning  twice  as  much 
money  every  week  as  the  prudent 
one  could  get  in  a  whole  year  by 
clipping  the  coupons  from  his  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

This  fragment  of  biography — 
or  this  parable,  if  you  please — 
leads  on  to  several  other  consider- 
ations that  I  should  Hke  to  present. 
One  of  these  is  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  fortunate  for  a  man 
if  he  can  choose  a  pursuit  in  Hfe 
in  which  the  pecuniary  returns 
come  as  an  indirect  rather  than  a 
direct  result  of  his  efforts.  It  was 
my  pleasure  a  year  or  more  ago  to 
publish  an  article  written  for  me 
by  Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  en- 
titled "  The  Old  Age  of  New  Eng- 
land Authors."  Mr.  Butterworth 
pointed  out  the  remarkably  long 
period  through  which  New  Eng- 
land writers  have  on  the  average 
been  enabled  to  continue  their  use- 
ful and  valuable  labors,  and  he  at- 
tributed this  largely  to  the  fact 
that  cheerfulness  and  serenity  pro- 
mote longiife  and  the  retention 
of  the  mental  powers  and  faculties 
in  old  age.  And  all  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true. 

But  it  was  also  true  in  a  very 
important  sense  that  this  class  of 
workers  owed  much  of  that  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit  to  the  fact  that  the 
day's  work  did  not  take  them  into 
the  competitive  struggle  and  clash 
of  the  marketplace,  nor  compel 
them  to  give  much  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow.  It  is  not 
that  one  should  aspire  to  mere 
quiet  or  aloofness,  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate serenity  and  live  to  be  nine- 
ty years  old.  My  point  simply  is 
that  there  are  great  compensations 
in  any  kind  of  active  life,  however 


intense  and  severe  its  labors  may 
be,  if  only  the  work  itself  absorb 
the  mind,  and  the  pay  comes  as  a 
secondary  consideration. 

My  friend,  a  physician,  strivinoj 
to  save  the  life  of  a  little  child,  lost 
much  sleep,  and  labored  incessant- 
ly; but  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
gave  the  smallest  fraction  of  one 
minute  to  a  thought  about  the 
amount  of  his  fee.  Now  an  equal 
amount  of  efifort,  strain,  and  loss 
of  sleep  expended  upon  a  money- 
making  transaction,  with  nothing 
in  mind  except  the  dollars  to  be 
gained,  would  have  a  wholly  diff- 
erent result,  both  immediate  and 
permanent.  It  would  break  a  man 
down,  and  that  ingloriously. 

Clergymen,  professors,  lawyers 
of  the  better  class,  physicians,  en- 
gineers, architects,  and  even  journ- 
alists and  newspaper  men  who  do 
work  of  a  professional  grade — all 
persons,  moreover,  engaged 
worthily  and  usefully  in  any  sphere 
of  education,  philanthropy,  or  pub- 
lic service — and  in  the  term  public 
service  I  include  not  only  the  non- 
official  classes,  but  also  the  better 
class  of  civil  servants  and  also  the 
army  and  navy — the  people  who 
choose  to  spend  their  lives  in  these 
and  kindred  callings  may  be  said 
to  form  the  advance  guards  of  the 
social  order  that  is  yet  to  be. 

Taking  them  on  the  avera^ge, 
they  have  neither  wealth  nor  pov- 
erty, and  they  give  their  best  ef- 
forts to  kinds  of  work  which  are 
satisfactory  in  themselves.  Such 
kinds  of  work  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent have  attached  to  them  fixed 
or  customary  livelihoods  that  come 
of  themselves  where  intelHgent 
and  faithful  service  is  rendered  to 
the     community.     I  am  confident 
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that  the  tendency  in  many  other 
fields  of  endeavor  will  be  towards 
some  such  non-competitive  and 
permanent  standards  of  income, 
with  comparative  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  opportunity  to  render  devo- 
tion to  the  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Certainly  I  hope  that  the  young 
men  in  our  colleges  will  be  Utop- 
ian enough  to  believe  in  a  future 
state  of  economic  society  in  which 
each  man  will  be  more  free  than 
now  to  render  service  to  the 
community  according  to  his  spe- 
cial abilities,  while  in  return  the 
supply  to  all  useful  workers  of 
their  ordinary  needs  will  become 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  easy 
assurance,  and  therefore  much 
more  in  the  background  than  now. 
But  even  with  our  present  organ- 
ization of  economic  society,  the 
young  man  will  find  many  com- 
pensations and  many  advantages — 
other  things  being  equal — in  the 
choice  of  a  pursuit  in  life  which  in- 
terests and  satisfies  in  itself  while 
yielding  its  pecuniary  rewards  in- 
directly. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  value  in  this 
transitional  period  of  the  well- 
equipped,  highly  trained  man;  for 
we  have  been  so  gravely  and  so 
incessantly  warned  about  the 
crushing  out  of  opportunities  for 
young  men  through  the  growth  of 
capitalistic  combinations,  that 
many  of  us  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  we  are  not  in  some  danger  of 
being  enfolded,  stifled,  and  crushed 
within  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  whole 
present  tendency  is  one  that  en- 
dangers not  only  the  position  of 
the  workingman — that  is  to  say  the 
man  who  labors  with  his  hands, 
whether  skilled   or  unskilled — but 


also  interposes  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity of  merit,  education,  and 
high  training.  For  the  young  man 
who  is  not  iucky  enough  to  in- 
herit a  fortune,  or  to  have  influence 
and  favor  that  gild  his  prospects, 
it  is  said  that  the  world  oflers  a 
poor  and  ever-diminishing  oppor- 
tunity for  earning  a  livelihood  and 
achieving  success ;  in  short,  that 
the  situation  grows  rapidly 
worse,  and  the  clouds  on  the 
horizon  are  much  darker  than 
those  over  head. 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  are  mov- 
ing fast  in  the  most  acutely  trans- 
itional period  of  the  world's  econ- 
omic history.  A  powerful  finan- 
cier remarked  to  me  the  other  day 
that  we  had  lived  a  thousand  years 
since  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 
was  enacted  in  1890.  The  produc- 
tion of  wealth  is  on  a  prodigious 
scale,  and  its  private  accumulation, 
which  has  already  in  a  number  of 
instances  given  us  the  man  who  is 
a  millionaire  a  hundred  times  over, 
is  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  the 
billionaire — the  man  with  a  thou- 
sand millions,  as  no  solitary  phen- 
omenon ten  or  fifteen  years  hence. 
But  the  man  of  many  millions  is 
the  incident,  or  by-product;  he  is 
not  the  fundamental  cause,  nor  is 
he  the  chief  or  final  result  of  the 
modern  production  of  wealth.  His 
status  does  not  much  affect  the 
economic  position  of  the  average 
man. 

Two  things  have  brought  about 
this  recent  wonderful  outburst  of 
economic  production.  One  is  the 
growth  of  human  knowledge  as 
respects  the  laws  and  powers  of 
nature,  resulting  in  practical 
achievements  of  science  and  inven- 
tion.    Many  of  the  men  represent- 
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ing  this  great  force  were  brought 
together  some  three  weeks  ago  as 
members  of  a  luncheon  party  in 
New  York  to  meet  Prince  Henry. 
A  number  of  these  were  men  with 
whose  names  even  most  of  us  had 
not  been  famihar,  yet  they  have 
made  astounding  and  revolution- 
ary applications  of  science  to  use- 
ful production  in  mechanical  or 
electrical  or  metallurgical  fields,  or 
else  through  great  talents  in  or- 
ganization and  in  the  use  of  im- 
proved agencies,  have  become  the 
masters  of  one  or  another  of  the 
great  lines  of  industry  or  manufac- 
ture. These,  rather  than  the  sol- 
diers or  the  politician^  are  the 
typical  leaders,  the  "  Plutarch's 
men  "  of  our  new  era.  The  second 
of  the  two  agencies  or  forces  that 
have  brought  about  this  great  out- 
burst of  economic  production  has 
been  the  use  of  the  principle  of  co- 
operation giving  us  great  associa- 
tions of  capital  and  of  labor,  limit- 
ing more  and  more  the  wasteful- 
ness and  meager  results  of  com- 
petition on  the  small  scale,  work- 
ing our  production  on  the  large 
scale,  employing  every  conceiv- 
able mechanical  device  to  Heighten 
the  productivity  of  labor — unity, 
harmony,  and  co-operation  being 
the  watchwords  all  along  the  line. 
Now  these  two  things — the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  the  use  of 
the  principle  of  human  co-opera- 
tion— characteristic  as  they  were 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  are  going  to  be  still 
more  characteristic  of  that  period 
in  the  twentieth  century  in  wnich 
the  young  men  who  are  living  to- 
day must  do  their  work.  They 
must  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  ac- 
cept the  new  ideas,  and  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  society. 


Science,  invention,  skill,  special 
training,  union  qj.  efifort,  harmon- 
ious co-operation — these  are  to  be 
the  keynotes,  certainly,  of  the  next 
two  or  three  decades.  Not  only  is 
it  not  in  the  least  true  that  money, 
capital,  mere  dead  material  posses- 
ions, are  getting  the  better  of  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood,  and  that 
mankind  is  coming  under  a  new 
form  of  slavery,  but  exactly  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Capital  and  labor, 
of  course,  must  continue  in  asso- 
ciation with  one  another,  but  of 
the  two  it  is  labor — that  is  to  say 
human  service,  where  it  shows  the 
touch  of  efficiency  and  knowledge 
— that  constantly  grows  relatively 
stronger.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  training  and  skill 'in  the  in- 
dividual man  counted  for  so  much, 
and  when  mere  money  apart  from 
training  and  skill  counted  for  so 
little. 

When  money  could  earn  lo  per 
cent,  in  safe  forms  of  investment, 
the  man  with  $50,000  could  think 
himself  quite  wealthy  and  per- 
chance go  through  life  without  an 
occupation.  But  now,  when  the 
standard  of  living  is  advanced  so 
much,  while  rates  of  interest  have 
so  greatly  declined,  the  same  sort 
of  man — who  in  order  to  keep  his 
relative  position  needs  twice 
his  old-time  inc^ome — finds  that 
mere  capital  counts  for  less  and 
less,  while  highly  skilled  personal 
services  count  for  more  and  more. 

Even  in  the  strict  world  of  fin- 
ance itself,  it  is  scarcely  true  any 
longer  that  money  breeds  money. 
For  special  skill,  trained  organiz- 
ing ability,  broad  outlook,  and  the 
highly  developed  personal  facul- 
ties, even  with  an  empty  pocket, 
may  prove  a  far  better  start  in  the 
race  for  wealth  than  a  million  dol- 
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lars  without  those  qualifications. 
It  is  true  that  the  big  combination 
has  united  and  absorbed  many  Ht- 
tle  enterprises,  but  the  big  combin- 
ation absolutely  demands  for  its 
success  a  high  order  of  personal 
service.  It  is  talent  and  skill  rath- 
er than  the  dead  weight  of  united 
capital  upon  which  the  great  in- 
dustrial and  transportation  systems 
must  base  their  chief  hope  of  per- 
manent success. 

Where  one  finds  such  enter- 
prises under  the  active  direction  of 
men  reputed  to  be  multi-milHon- 
aires,  one  is  likely  to  discover  that 
such  men  are  no  drones,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  men  of  higher 
personal  capacity  and  qualification 
for  leadership,  quite  irrespective 
of  their  millions,  than  other  men 
who  could  be  found  to  take  their 
places.  Certainly  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  their  careers  even  men  of 
such  vast  wealth  as  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  would  stoutly 
declare  that  their  trained  skill  in 
the  organizing  and  conduct  of 
business  enterprises  was  worth 
more  as  a  productive  asset  than 
their  accumulations  of  capital.  If 
Mr.  Schwab,  who  was  not  forty 
years  of  age  when  made  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration last  year,  received  as 
large  a  salary  as  the  newspapers 
credited  hin^  with  receiving,  it  is 
easy  to  compute  that  it  would  have 
required  a  fortune  of  $50,000,000, 
if  invested  in  United  States  2  per 
cent,  bonds,  to  produce  as  great 
an  income  as  this  reputed  salary, 
paid  to  one  young  man  as  the  price 
of  his  personal  services.  I  have 
no  idea  how  wealthy  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  may  be,  but  it  would 
be  safe  enough  to  assert  that  the 
gains  produced  by  his  personal  ef- 
fort must  be  several  times  greater 


each  year  than  the  income  he 
would  derive  from  his  accumulated 
fortune  if  it  were  invested  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  and  he  were  re- 
tired from  active  business. 

I  mention  these  names  not  in  the 
least  to  be  personal,  but  because 
they  are  well  known,  and  solely  for 
the  way  they  bear  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  the  outlook  for  the  aver- 
age young  man,  illustrating  the 
principle  that  now,  not  less,  but 
more  than  ever,  the  man  is  super- 
ior to  the  dollar. 

To  reiterate  it,  let  us  grasp 
firmly  the  underlying  principle 
that  in  all  this  recent  evolution,  at 
so  rapid  a  rate,  of  business  and 
economic  life,  knowledge,  skill, 
and  character  stand  as  the  best  and 
safest  assets,  and  that  they  count 
for  more  both  presently  and  pros- 
pectively, than  at  any  previous  per- 
iod. 

The  great  business  of  a  college  is 
to  help  high-minded  and  progres- 
sive youth  to  develop  into  man- 
hood of  discipline,  capacity,  and 
power.  And  that  being  the  case, 
the  college  certainly  never  had  so 
important  a  work  to  do  before  as 
it  has  to  do  to-day,  for  never  before 
was  this  particular  kind  of  training 
so  relatively  advantageous,  and 
never  before  was  it  so  needful  for 
young  men  o^  all  degrees  of  for- 
tune to  be  prepared  to  do  a  man's 
work  in  the  world  on  the  highest 
plane  of  their  own  particular  capa- 
city. 

I  am  aware  that  the  college  and 
the  university  do  not,  from  their 
traditional  standpoint  at  least,  aim 
so  much  to  fit  young  men  for 
bread  and  butter  pursuits ;  but  the 
college  and  the  university  do  stand, 
not  merely  for  acquisition,  but  for 
the  high  traning  of  the  whole  man 
and  the     development     of  power. 
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And  such  a  man  is  not  likely  to 
prove  in  the  end  a  misfit  in  the 
practical  world. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
problem  of  personal  adjustment  is 
a  difficult  one  for  a  great  many 
young  men.  Those  older  men 
who  remember  their  own  perplexi- 
ties will  have  ample  sympathy  for 
the  college  junior  or  senior  who  is 
a  well-balanced  man  and  entirely 
willing  to  do  faithful  work  in  the 
world,  but  is  not  conscious  of 
an  overpowering  call  to  enter  any 
particular  profession.  Some  young 
men  decide  these  questions  on 
broad  principles,  while  others  are 
guided  by  immediate  considera- 
tions. I  have  never  believed  that 
the  success%l  choice  and  pursuit 
of  a  calling  should  be  thought 
chiefly  a  matter  of  affinity.  Rather 
am  I  inclined  to  think  it  all  a  mat- 
ter of  character;  that  is  to  say,  of 
steadfastness,  whole-heartedness, 
and  concentration.  Not  only  is  all 
good  work  honorable,  but  it  can  be 
made  sufficiently  interesting. 

In  some  directions,  of  course, 
one  must  give  a  little  heed  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  Thus 
it  would  hardly  pay  for  five  hun- 
dred young  men  to  rush  violently 
into  preparation  for  professorships 
of  Sanskrit  or  anthropology;  but 
even  such  miscalculations  of  the 
market  need  not  be  fatal,  for  re- 
adjustment is  neither  impossible 
nor  disgraceful.  Thus  the  anthro- 
pologist out  of  ajob  may  in  due 
time  make  fame  and  fortune  as  a 
criminal  lawyer;  and  the  Sanskrit 
man  might  have  developed  gifts 
that  would  fit  him  for  a  high  place 
of  service  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
if  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  go  to 
India  as  a  missionary.  There  is 
not  much  reason  to  be  afraid  that 


honest  eiifort  at  training  oneself 
for  work  in  the  world  may  prove 
to  have  been  misapplied.  I  have 
often  heard  men  of  widely  varied 
and  more  or  less  unlucky  experi- 
ences say  how  in  the  end  all  their 
previous  studies,  efforts,  and  ven- 
tures had  semed  to  bear  exactly 
upon  the  particular  task  to  which 
they  finally  settled  down  with  suc- 
cess and  contentment ;  so  that,  in 
the  retrospect,  a  consistent  pur- 
pose appeared  to  run  through  all 
their  earlier  career,  giving  unity 
and  cumulative  effect  and  value  to 
what  had  once  seemed  fragment- 
ary, unrelated,  and  quite  unfortu- 
nate efforts. 

Two  things  are  quite  certain  un- 
der the  new  social  and  ccoiu  niic 
order;  first,  that  there  is  to  be  a 
widening  field  of  productive  ac- 
tivity for  the  man  of  liberal  attain- 
ments, and  second,  that  there  is  to 
be  a  vastly  improved  environment 
of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  liberal  atainments, 
quite  apart  from  their  usefulness 
in  any  direct  sphere  of  productive 
employment.  Both  of  these  rea- 
sons seem  to  me  to  justify  abund- 
antly almost  any  effort  and  sacri- 
fice that  a  young  man  might  make  | 
to  improve  his  mind  by  courses  of 
study — and  to  obtain  college  anc 
university  training  if  he  should  feel 
himself  drawn  in  that  direction. 

In  college  one  ought  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  seeking  the  truth  and 
liking  it  for  its  own  sake  in  a  dis- 
interested way.  One's  .  logical 
faculties  ought  to  get  good  train 
ing  in  order  that  fallacious  reason 
ing  may  easily  be  analyzed  and 
disposed  of.  Scientific  study  should 
have  as  its  great  object  the  train 
ing  of  the  powers  of  exact  obser- 
vation and  of  accurate     analysis; 
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and  from  beginning  to  end  a  col- 
lege course  should  train  the  stu- 
dent in  the  correct  and  exact  use 
of  the  English  language.  As  to 
special  departments  of  knowledge 
— such  as  history,  political  econ- 
omy, literature,  ethics,  and  psy- 
chology— certainly  it  is  important 
that  the  student  should  acquire 
and  retain  as  large  a  fund  of  in- 
formation as  he  conveniently  can, 
but  it  is  still  more  important  that 
he  should  get  his  intellectual 
bearings,  acquire  certain  methods 
and  habits  of  thinking,  verify 
certain  standards  and  prin- 
ciples, and  learn  how  to  apply 
sound  generalizations  to  current 
and  passing  phenomena. 


The  important  thing  is  clear- 
ness, which  means  exact  thinking, 
and  next  in  importance  is  a  cer- 
tain sympathetic  aptitude  in  more 
than  one  direction,  together  with 
some  degree  of  capacity  for  en- 
thusiasm, that  is  to  say  some  op- 
timism either  temperamental  or  ac- 
quired. Men  whose  general  train- 
ing has  done  so  much  for  them  can 
^dapt  themselves  pretty  readily  to 
special  callings,  learning  the  tech- 
nique of  almost  any  profession  or 
industry,  and  earning  a  decent  live- 
lihood while  possessing  the  capa- 
city for  a  rational  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 


THE  BUDDING  CHILD. 


Here  are  the  budding  boughs  again. 

But  where  the  budding  child 
That  from  green   slopes  to  greener  shores 

Last  April  was  beguiled? 

Here  is  the  hurrying  stream  again, 

But  where  the  hurrying  feet 
That  vanished  with  the  ebbing  wave 

Last  year  when  spring  was  sweet? 

Into  my  life  the  springtime  came, 
Soft  aired  and  thickly  starred  ; 


Out  of  my  life  the  springtime  went, 
Though  I  prayed  hard — prayed  hard. 

O  little  life  with  ail  thy  buds 

Close-folded — laid  in  death  ; 
Would  they  had  oped  in  bloom  and  fruit 

About  thy  mother's  path  1 

Or  would  that  faith  might  build  more  strong 
The  bridge  between  my  heart 

And  thy  fair  dwelling-place,  so  thou 
And  spring  should  not  depart. 

ETHELWYN   WETHERALD. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who^  wait 
for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt   with   doubtful 
light. 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  that  working  strongly 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


We  take  the  opportunity  of 
thanking  the  inspectors  who  have 
sent  us  lists  of  teachers,  and  es- 
pecially for  copy  of  their  annual 
reports  to  the  County  Councils. 
This  month  we  pubHsh  nearly  all 


of  Inspector  Piatt's  report,  Prinoe 
Edward  County. 

Concentration  of  township 
schools  is  being  discussed  in  some 
parts  of  the  province. 
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Alexander  Anderson,  M.A.,  LL. 
D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Prince  Edward  Island,  Can- 
ada, has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy  of 
his  annual  report.  The  schools  of 
the  "  Island  "  have  many  points 
of  which  the  superintendent  is 
able  to  speak  in  very  favorable 
terms.  But  there  are  many 
things  connected  with  the 
schools  of  which  he  cannot,  and 
does  not,  approve,  (i)  Many  of 
the  teachers  are  too  young,  really 
children ;  the  superintendent  re- 
commends that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  in  a  Public 
School  till  he  is  at  least  i8  years 
old.  (2)  It  appears  from  the  re- 
port that  many  school  districts  are 
in  the  habit  of  engaging  young 
teachers  of  the  district  for  the 
sake  of  cheapness  or  to  please  a 
supporter  of  the  school.  The  us- 
ual result  follows :  a  poor  school, 
serious  discontent,  fully  justifying 
the  old  saying:  "Cheap  and  hasty." 
(3)  The  superintendent  in  decided 
terms  complains  of  many  of  the 
schoolhouses  as  being  most  unfit 
for  the  school  children  to  live  in. 
The  learned  gentleman  appeals  to 
the  proper  standard  when  he  com- 
pares the  schoolhouse  with  the 
houses  of  the  people  in  the 
"  school  district,"  and  he  has  to 
confess  that  it  is  the  poorest  in 
the  "  district."  We  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  write  unfavorably  of 
the  "Island."  We  do  so  with  regret 
for  we  like  the  smallest  province 
of  Canada. 

Such  being  the  schoolhouses, 
we  would  expect  the  apparatus 
to^  be  indifferent,  and  such 
it  is ;  it  is  of  the  most  meagre  de- 
scription. When  the  chief  official 
of  the  schools  of  any  of  our 
provinces  finds  himself  reluctantly 


under  the  necessity  of  unfavorably 
^.riticising  the  schoolhouses,  etc., 
etc.,  we  may  be  certain  that  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  will  be 
small.  We  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  the  lowest  sal- 
aries of  any  province  in  the  Do- 
minion, unless  it  be  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  "  bad  eminence " 
Dr.  Anderson  reminds  the  people 
of  the  "  Island  "  that  for  years 
past  they  have  prospered  in 
wordly  goods.  Their  houses  are 
better,  their  stock  very  much  im- 
proved, all  the  signs  of  comfort 
and  wealth  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  province,  markets  are 
good,  all  the  products  of  industry 
are  easily  disposed  of,  and  at  fair 
paying  rates.  Then,  why  this  pov- 
erty-stricken way  of  dealing  with 
the  schooling  of  their  children  ?  It 
is  the  children  who  suffer  by 
this  unworthy  treatment.  The 
heaviest  loss  comes  to  the  taxpay- 
er through  providing  unsuitable 
accommodation  for  the  school 
children,  poor  apparatus  for  the 
teacher  to  work  with  and  heaviest 
and  worst  of  all  losses,  cheap 
teachers.  The  most  precious  as- 
set of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  its 
boys  and  girls.  May  the  Island 
hear  their  appeal  for  decent  treat- 
ment. 
The  Ontario  Educational  Association. 

The  Provincial  Association  was 
largely  attended  this  year,  the 
Easter  holidays  suiting  the  con- 
venience of  teachers  and  others. 
The  attendance  of  all  classes  act- 
ively engaged  in  school  work  has 
been  gradually  increasing  at  the 
annual  convention  for  several 
years  past. 

Many  topics  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  convention.  The  sub- 
ject most  discussed  was  the     en- 
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trance  examinations,  into  High 
Schools.  A  great  deal  of  fault 
was  found  with  the  examination 
papers,  as  being  too  pretentious, 
far  too  much  so.  More  than  one 
speaker  said  that  that  was  a  prom- 
inent weakness  of  examination 
papers  set  by  the  university  as 
well  as  of  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cation Department.  Many  mod- 
ifications were  suggested  and  even 
abolition,  but  the  opinion  of 
the  convention,  as  a  whole,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the 
High  Schools.  The  advancement 
of  education  in  Ontario  depends 
more  upon  the  wisdom  displayed  in 
order  to  secure  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  elementary 
schools  with  the  Secondary 
Schools,  than  upon  any  other  ques- 
tion now  in  sight. 

The  proper  recognition  and 
place  of  the  Bible  in  our 
schools  received  much  considera- 
tion. The  discussion  showed  that 
more  thought  and  discussion  are 
required  before  the  Book  comes  to 
its  own  in  our  schools.     A  great 


many  persons  forget  that  the  Bible 
is  not  a  Sectarian  book;  it  is  a 
book,  the  knowledge  whereof  is 
universally  required  by  man.  To 
educate  even  in  Secular  affairs,  the 
Bible  is  needed.  To  save  Canada, 
the  principles  taught  in  the  Bible 
must  be  influential  in  her  schools. 
To  this  end  the  teacheer  needs 
the  Book  in  the  school. 

The  Ontario  method  of  prepar- 
ing text-books  was  universally 
condemned,  and  school  helps  were 
mentioned  with  cotempt.  We  were 
glad  to  hear  the  Minister's  address 
the  first  evening  of  the  conven- 
tion and  especially  so  on  account 
of  his  appeal  to  the  inspectors  and 
teachers  to  assist  him  in  securing 
a  much  better  attendance  at  the 
schools,  an  improvement  very 
nuich  needed  in  our  school  work. 
The  tone  of  the  association  was 
freer  and  the  attitude  of  the 
members  more  courageous  than  in 
recent  years.  If  the  association  es- 
capes the  political  partisan  and  his 
"  slim  "  ways,  its  influence  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D, 


Pure  Food.— The  New  York 
Board  of  Health  is  making  a  vig- 
orous crusade  against  the  venders 
of  impure  foods,  and  endeavoring 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  viands  ex- 
posed in  public  places,  partly  de- 
cayed fish  and  vegetables  and  pol- 
luted milk.  Formaldehyd  has  been 
extensively  used  for  preserving 
milk  since  the  use  of  boracic  acid 
was  prohibited,  and  it  is  feared 
that  if  radical  measures  are  not 
taken  to  restrict  its  use,  there  will 


be  great  loss  of  Hfe  among  the 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  A  num- 
ber of  offenders  have  been  arrest- 
ed and  fined  in  sums  ranging  from 
$15  to  $30.  The  total  amount  of 
lines  collected  during  March  were 
$7,000.  . 


The  health  report  of  Mont- 
real for  1900,  recently  issued,  con- 
veys information  somewhat    start- 

liiir>-+-/~v    i-Vxck    ■TMiKli/-'         T^Vk^    T-if^iT-ai liner 
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impression  that  Montreal  is  a  very 
healthy  city  is  contradicted  by  the 
statistics.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  is  given  as  7,351,  a  rate  of 
25.46  per  1,000  persons.  Compar- 
ing these  figures  with  those  of 
large  cities  the  rate  is  found  to  be 
enormously  high,  in  fact  with  the 
exception  o^  Savannah,  Ga.,  it  is 
the  highest  percentage  in  the  coun- 
try. The  marriage  rate  fell  from 
8.12  per  1,000  in  1899  to  7.76  per 
1,000  in  1900,  and  the  birth  rate 
from  34.45  per  1,000  in  1898  to 
34.26  per  1,000  in  1900.  The 
health  board  claims  that  the  ex- 
isting sanitary  conditions  are  to 
blame  for  the  excessive  mortality, 
which  is  especially  heavy  among 
infants,  there  being  as  many  as 
125  deaths  of  infants  reported  for 
some  weeks  during  the  summer. 
The  department  contends  that  the 
existence  of  "privy  pits  "  has  much 
to  do  with  the  heavy  death  rate 
and  that  in  spite  of  repeated  warn- 
ings the  obnoxious  pits  still  exist. 
The  statement  is  made  that  with 
proper  sanitation  the  average  mor- 
tality would  not  exceed  100  deaths 
per  week. 

Illuminatingr  Gas  and  the 
Public  Health.— When  financial 
interests  are  involved,  public  health 
too  often  is  less  considered  than 
profits.  There  has  long  been  a  de- 
mand trom   the  consumer  for  lower 


prices  for  illuminating  gas,  but 
but  there  has  been  no  corrspond- 
ing  inclination  on  the  part  of 
stockholders  for  smaller  dividends 
But,  several  decades  ago,  it  was 
found  that  by  using  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  water-gas,  an  illuminant 
of  fair  quality  could  be  furnished 
at  a  price  much  lower  than  coal 
gas  and  yield  greater  dividends. 
This  was  sufficient  motive  for  en- 
ergetic work  by  lobbyists  in  diflfer- 
ent  states  to  secure  the  repeal  o^ 
laws  limiting  the  proportion  of 
carbon  monoxid  in  illuminating 
gas  to  10  per  cent.,  practically  pro- 
hibiting water-gas,  which  contains 
at  least  30  per  cent,  of  this  lethal 
agent.  Following  the  repeal  of 
these  laws  in  Massachusetts,  there 
has  been  a  most  remarkable  in- 
crease of  deaths  and  of  accidents 
attributable  to  illuminating  agents. 
In  the  thirteen  years  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  water-gas  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  registered  as  due  to 
illuminating  gas  was  only  eight,  all 
from  the  inhaling  of  gas  as  a  suici- 
dal agent.  In  the  thirteen  years 
following  the  introduction  of 
water-gas  the  number  of  deaths 
due  to  this  cause  is  stated  to  Rave 
been  459,  and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  accidental  asphyxiations 
with  recovery. — American  Medi- 
cine. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  will 
send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


The  Scribner's  Magazine  for 
April  is  composed  largely  of  fic- 
tion. Richard  Harding  Davis'  ser- 
ial, "  Captain  Macklin,"  is  begun, 
and  Hopkinson  Smith's  admirable 


''Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,"  is  con- 
tinued. Those  contributing  short 
stories  are :  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam,  and 
Mary  R.  S.  Andrews. 
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The  complete  novel  in  the  Aoril 
Lippincott  is  "Diane,  Priestess  of 
Haiti,"  by  John  Stephens  Durham. 
"  Walnuts  and  Wine  "  is  an  admir- 
ably conducted  humorous  depart- 
ment. 

The  long  story  in  the  April  St. 
Nicholas  is  "  The  Boys  of  th^  Rin- 
con  Ranch,"  by  H.  S.  Caufield. 
Other  features  of  interest  are :  "By 
Virtue  of  Phebe's  Wit,"  by  Alice, 
Balch  Abbot ;  and  "  Boy  Choris- 
ters," by  Frederic  Dean. 

The  American  Monthly  Review 
of  Reviews  for  April  contains 
"  American  Captains  of  Industry," 
"A  New  Factor  in  Lake  Shipping," 
"The  Treaty  Between  England  and 
Japan,"  "  The  New  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital in  New  York,"  "  Educating 
the  Deaf-Blind."  and  Francis  Way- 
land  Parker's  "A  Great  Educator." 


The  cover  of  the  April  Book 
Buyer  is  particularly  charming. 
The  contents  include  an  article  on 
"  The  Animal  Story  of  To-day,"  by 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

The  Atlantic  for  April  contains 
a  number  of  remarkable  contribu- 
tions, chief  among  which  is  BHss 
Carman's  poem,  "  The  Pipes  of 
Pan."  Others  far  above  the  usual 
average  of  a  monthly  magazine 
are :  "  Allegra,"  by  Miss  ReppUer ; 
"  The  Play  and  the  Gallery,"  by 
Elizabeth  McCracken ;  "  Prothala- 
mion,"  by  J.  E.  Spingam;  and 
"Jane  Austin,"  by  Ferris  Green- 
slet. 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for 
April  is  marked  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  instalment  of  "The 
Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 


SOLUTIONS      OF      QUESTIONS      IN     ARITHMETIC,      ANNUAL 
EXAMINATIONS,  1901,  PART  1.,  JUNIOR  MATRICULATION. 


Nathan  P  Dupuis,  PR  S.C.,  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 


1.  Find  the  L.C.M.  and  the  H.C.F. 
of  18280,  32050  and  28625. 

This  is  best  done  by  resolving  the 
numbers  into  their  prime  factors. 

Then  the  L.C.M.  is  the  continued 
product  of  the  highest  power  which 
occurs  of  each  factor. 

Thus  L.C.M.=2.3".5"'.7-.641 
-.212010750. 

And  the  H.C.P.,  or  better  G.C.M.,  is 
the  contiimous  product  of  the  factors 
common  to  all.  This  gives  5  as  the 
H.C.F. 

2.  A  stick  was  broken  into  two 
pieces  so  that  §  of  the  longer  piece 
equalled  the  shorter.  The  difference 
between  the  lengths  of  the  two  pieces 
was  four  inches.  What  was  the  length 
of  the  whole  stick  ? 

This  is  most  readily  done  by  Algebra. 

Let  jr=the  longer  piece,  Then  §.r = 
the  shorter. 

And  X  -  ^x'-A  in.     .*.  :tr=12  in. 

And  the  stick— ;«r-f  §Ar=12  in. +  8  in. 
=20  in. 

It  may  also  be  done  by  proportion, 
as  follows : — 

Suppose  the  longer  part  to  be  80  in. 
Then  the  shorter  is  20  in.,  and  the 
difference  between  the  parts  is  10  in., 
and  the  whole  stick  is  50  in. 

But  the  difference  should  be  4  in 

.-.  10  :  4  -  .50  :  20  in.  the  length  of 
stick. 


Or  the  whole  length- 


50 


10 


^20  in. 


Otherwise  by  analysis,  as  follows  : — 

If  the  stick  were  broken  in  the 
middle  each  part  would  be  half  the 
length,  and  there  would  be  no  differ- 
ence. Hence  by  adding  2  in.  to  -|  and 
taking  2  in.  from  the  other,  the  latter 
length  is  f  the  former.  But  |  of  (i  -  2 
in.)  is  Jxf  in. 

•  *•  l-h  or  ^  the  stick  =  2  in.  +  |  in.  = 
V  in.     And  the  whole  stick  =  20  in. 

8  A  sells  a  quantity  of  wheat  at  $1 
per  bushel  and  gains  20%  ;  afterwards 
he  sold  a  quantity  of  the  same  wheat 
to  the  amount  of  ^87.50  and  gains  50%. 
How  many  bushels  were  in  the  last  lot. 
and  at  what  rate  per  bushel  did  he  sell 
it? 

As  he  gained  20%  in  selhng  at  %\,  the 
100      SI 
cost  price  was  -^   x       =$f  per  bushel. 

Hence  in  order  to  gain  50%  he  must 
150      5  o  /o 

sell  at  ^  X  ~  or  %l  per  bushel=|1.25 

per  bushel.     And  the  amount  sold  = 

-rn^  --  80  bushels. 
1.2o 

4.  Divide  #916  among  A,  B  and  C,  so 
that  4%  of  A's  share  may  equal  7i%  of 
B's,  and  12^%  of  B's  may  equal  20%  of 

C's. 
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100  100     ' 


and 


m 


100 


We  are  given, 

^-100^- 

.-.  4  A  =  7^  B,  and  12^  B  =  20  C. 

Multiplying  the  first  of  these  equa- 
tions by  10  and  the  second  one  by  6 
gives  40  A  =  75  B,  and  75  B.  =  120  O. 

.-.  A  =  3C,  andB=:|  C. 
•     And  A-^B  +  C  =  3C  +  f  C  +  C  =  V  C 
=  916. 

...   C  =  *^^^|  =  ll63t 

A  =  3C  =    490f 

B  =  f  O  =   261f 

And  the  sum  is  1916. 

5.  What  sum  of  money  would 
amount  to  $1406.08  in  3  years  at  4%  per 
annum  compound  interest. 

The  amount  for  a  given  term  of 
years  at  a  given  rate  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  sum  invested. 

Therefore,  assume  an  investment  of 
«100. 

In  one  year  it  amounts  to  1100  and 
interest  on  $100  =  $104 

In  the  second  year  it  amounts  to 
$104  +  interest  on  $104  =  $108.16. 

In  the  third  year  it  amounts  to 
$108.16  +  interest  on  $108.16  =$112.4864. 

But  the  amount  should  be  $1406.08. 

.-.  $112.4864  :  $1406.08  =  100  :  sum  re- 

.      ,  1406  08x100       __^_ 

quired ;  or  sum= — 1X2  4864 —  ~  ^1250. 

Otherwise,  if  p  be  the  sum  invested, 
t  be  the  time  in  years,  and  r  be  the  rate 
per  unit   - 

The  amount  for  1  year  \s  p  +  p  r  := 
p  (1  +  r);  the  amount  for  2  years  is 
p  [1  +  r)  {t -\-  r)  =  p  {\-\-  r)^  ',  similarly,  the 
amount  for  three  years=^  (1  +  r  )^  ;  and 
this  is  $1406.08. 

1406.08      1406.08       1406.08 


(        7x120n 


$1250. 


(l  +  r)«       {1.04)«      1.124864 


lOO 


6.  A  note  was  discounted  at  a  bank 
120  days  before  it  was  due,  at  the  rate 
of  7%,'  and  the  proceeds  were  $35.66. 
For  what  amount  was  the  note  drawn  ? 
The  bank  discount  on  $100  at  the 
given  rate  and  time  is  simply  the  in- 
terest.   Therefore  it  is 

_7_      120      7x120 
1(X)  ""  365  '^    365 
And    the    proceeds    (remainder)    is 
,,^     7x120      35660      ,  .  ,   ,     ^^ 

"  ^^^  ""  "365"  ^^'^^  ^^y  the.ques- 
tion  should  be  .35.66. 

.   35660     35.66      ,^  ^ 

.  .    oQg    *•  =  100;  amt.  required. 

Or  amount  required  =  ^^^  = 
♦36.50.  ';^~5- 

Otherwise,  if  p  be  the  face  value 
of    the    note    the    bank    discount    is 


7_      120 
100  ^  .365 
bank    discount  —  ^    v  x  -  o^^Ttrr/ 
35660  36500 

cn-nn.  ^^^  this  must  be  35.66. 

•'•   ^  =  35.66  X  ^  =  $35.50 

7.  If  copper  weighs  500  lbs.,  lead 
600  lbs.,  tin  480  lbs.,  respectively  to  the 
cubic  foot,  find  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  metal  composed  of  equal 
weights  of  copper,  lead  and  tin. 

As  one  cubic  foot  of  copper  weighs 

500  lbs.,   .'.   1  pound  of  copper  =  t^^^ 

cubic  ft.     Similarly,  1  pound  of  lead  = 

■^^Tj  cubic  ft.;  1  pound  of  tin  490   cubic 

ft.      Adding,    .*.   3  pounds  of  alloy  = 

1.1.1        K-    *^  23  „, 

500  ■"  600  +480"^^^"  ^^-  =  4000  ""•  ^^' 

XT  1       u-     *.-      11  4000     3 

Hence  1  cubic  ft.  alloy  =  -^  x     = 

521.74  lbs. 

8.  Bank  of  Commerce  Stock  is  di- 
vided into  shares  of  $50.00  each.  Bank 
of  Montreal  Stock  into  shares  of  $100.00 
each.  A  person  holding  220  shares  of 
the  former  sells  when  it  is  quoted  at 
146,  and  purchases  with  the  proceeds 
an  integral  number  (and  the  greatest 
number  possible)  of  shares  of  the  latter 
stock  when  it  is  quoted  at  248,  and  de- 
posits the  balance  of  the  proceeds  in  a 
savings  bank  which  pays  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3%  per  annum.  Find  the 
change  in  his  yearly  income  caused  by 
change  of  investment,  if  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Stock  pays  an  annual  dividend 
of  7%  and  Bank  of  Montreal  Stock  an 
annual  dividend  of  12% 

220  shares  B.  of  C.  stock  at  $50  per 

share  =  $11000.      Selling    at    $146    for 

,^     .         146      11000        .,„^„ 
every  100  gives  ttj?:  x  =  $16060, 

which  is  the  money  received  from  his 
sale. 

He  buys  B.  of  M.  stock  by  giving 
$248  for  each  $100  of  stock. 

Now  248  is  contained  in  16060,  64 
times  with  a  remainder  of  188. 

Therefore,  he  buys  64  shares  of 
B  of  M  stock  and  puts  $188.  in  the 
savings  bank. 

Hence,  he  begins  with  $11,000.  in 
B  of  C  stock  and  receives  7%  interest 
=$770.  yearly. 

He  ends  with  $6400.  in  B  of  M  stock 
and  receives  12%  interest— $768. 

With  $188  in  S.  B.  at  3%  interest 
=$5.64. 

Receipts  at  first  =  $770. 

"    last  =  $773.64. 

Gain  =  $3.64. 

Remarks:  Questions  2  and  4  are  not  really  arith- 
matical  but  algebraical,  and  would  be  solved  by 
algebra  by  people  acquainted  with  algebra. 

Question  8  is  unnecessary  long  in  its  wording 
and  by  its  abundance  of  words  appears  more  for- 
midable  than  it  really  is. 
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OUR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 
Robert  McQueen,  Kirkwell,  Ont. 


Our  rural  schools  are  really  the 
schools  of  the  country.  The  great 
majority  of  the '  youth  of  this  prov- 
ince receives  all  the  education  they 
ever  obtain  in  these  schools.  And 
a  large  number  of  these,  again, 
never  complete  the  curriculum  of 
studies  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  many  of  them 
leaving  school  before  reaching 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  these 
facts  combined  with  irregularity 
of  attendance,  have  shown  our 
school  system  of  the  highest  re- 
sults, it  is,  in  theory  fitted  to 
achieve. 

The  fugitive  nature  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  has,  in  the 
past,  been  another  element  of 
failure  in  the  working-out  of  the 
system.  This,  again,  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  temporary  na- 
ture of  the  certificates  held  by 
many  on  their  entering  on  the  du- 
ties of  the  profession.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  by  far  the  greater  per- 
centage of  the  teaching  in  the  past 
has  been  done  by  those  holding 
only  temporary  certificates  of  qual- 
ification, admittedly  not  fully 
equipped,  and  being  under  the  ne- 
::essity  of  resigning  their  situations 
in  order  to  more  fully  qualifiy 
-hemselves  or  leave  the  profession 
iltogether — as  many  of  them  have 
ione — leaving  the  duties  of  the 
profession  to  be  taken  up  by  oth- 


ers Hke  themselves,  only  partial- 
ly qualified.  Recent  changes 
will,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
lessen  this  evil.  The  answer  to 
the  question:  How  may  these 
schools  be  improved  ?  will  lie 
along  these  two  Hues :  ist.  A  less 
irregular  and  a  more  extended 
term  of  attendance  at  these 
schools.  2nd.  (a)  A  Hfe  term  of 
certification  of  teachers  before  al- 
lowing them  to  teach,  (b)  A  large- 
ly-increased remuneration  for  their 
work,  (c)  A  greater  security  in 
the  tenure  of  office,  (d)  A  more 
thorough  identification  with  the 
every  day  life  of  the  community 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  labor. 

I  will  not  now  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  school  law  with  re- 
gard to  continuation  classes  in  in- 
dividual schools,  the  grouping  of 
sections  for  carrying  on  that  work, 
the  powers  of  Township  Councils 
with  regard  to  teaching  agricul- 
ture in  the  schools  of  their  town- 
ship, or  the  consolidation  of  the 
rural  schools  on  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  some  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union. 

The  law  is  permissive  in  the  first 
three  of  these  points  noted,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  I 
am  not  aware  that  in  many  or  m 
any  case,  these  provisions  of  the 
law  have  been  utilized.  The  last, 
though  highly  eulogised  by  many 
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of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line,  who  have  adopted  it,  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  live  question 
among  the  ratepayers  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

But,  as  an  alternative  to  these 
provisions  and  propositions  I 
would  suggest: 

That  the  present  entrance  work 
be  lightened  of  the  subjects  of 
hygiene  and  temperance,  and  that 
a  post  entrance  course  of  two 
years'  duration  be  prescribed  by 
the  Department,  having  a  fixed 
curriculum  for  each  of  these  years, 
embracing  the  subjects  omitted 
from  the  entrance  work,  together 
with  the  Public  School  leaving 
work,  and  if  not  at  once,  yet  look- 
ing forward  to  making  agriculture 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  closing 
year  of  that  course,  agriculture  m 
the  meantime  being  made  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  for 
rural  school  teachers.  These  reg- 
ulations to  apply  to  all  rural 
schools.  The  thing  above  all  to  be 
desired  is  to  secure  if  possible  a 
more  extended  attendance  of  our 
youth  at  our  rural  schools.  We 
believe  that  by  lessening  the  en- 
trance work  and  a  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  for  the3e 
tv/o  years,  that  ample  time  would 
be  secured  to  teach  all  those  sub- 
jc(ts  vvitho'-it  the  constant  pres 
sure  and  cram  that  so  far  too 
great  an  extent  obtain  at  present. 

And  at  the  same  time  to  do 
away  with  the  far  too  prevalent 
notion  that  once  the  entrance  has 
been  passed,  that  Public  School 
education  is  finished  and  complete. 
And  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  pass- 
ed the  entrance  under  the  existent 
slate  of  matters  and  modes  of 
study  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  forgets  nearly  one-half  of 
what  they  were  supposed  to  have 
ficquired. 


(a)  That  all  certificates  to  teach 
should  be  for  life  to  those  who 
have  completed  their  studies  and 
training  for  the  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession. So  that  no  one  entering 
the  profession  shall  be  under  the 
necessity  of  having  to  retire  for  a 
time  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
further  continuance  in  the  profes- 
sion. It  would  always  be  optional 
with  any  teacher  to  retire  and  take 
an  additional  course  of  study 
whenever  he  might  see  fit. 

No  teacher  can  do  his  best  work 
in  one,  two,  three  or  even  five 
years.  If,  as  we  believe,  it  is,  the 
most  important  element"  in  teach- 
ing is  the  formation  and  moulding 
of  character,  then  that  cannot  be 
done  in  a  day.  Impressions  deep 
and  endurmg  may  be  made  in  a 
short  time,  but  character  is  of 
slower  growth,  and  before  much 
progress  can  be  made  the  teacher 
has  to  manifest  that  he  has  a  char- 
acter of  his  or  her  own,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  teacher  has  at- 
tained to  a  recognized  standing  on 
the  ground,  not  only  of  efficiency 
in  school  work,  but  of  revealed 
moral  worth,  that  he  or  she  is  fit- 
ted to  do  the  best  work  to  the 
highest  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
The  thorough  identification  of  the 
teacher  with  the  every  day  life  of 
the  community  and  as  a  co-work- 
er with  the  parent,  places  the 
teacher  in  his  proper  position  and 
relations  for  fulfilling  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  teacher's  office. 

(b)  That  every  legally  qualified 
and  certificated  teacher  shall  be 
entitled,  under  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment, to  a  minimum  salary  of 
not  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum.  Thus 
placing  all  on  an  equality  on  en- 
tering   the     profession     and     do- 
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ing  away  with  that  underbidding 
to  obtain  a  situation  that  is  de- 
grading to  the  profession  and  de- 
structive of  self-respect,  both  in 
the  employers  and  employed.  Any 
increase  of  salary  in  any  case 
would  be  a  matter  of  mutual 
agreement  between  the  teacher 
and  the  board  employing  him,  and 
based  on  his  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess in  the  practical  work  of  the 
profession. 

(c)  A  limiting  or  restriction  ot 
the  absolute  powers  of  dismissal 
at  present  vested  in  school  boards 
on  any  other  grounds  except  those 
of  incompetency  or  inefficiency.  In 
many  cases  teachers  who  are  do- 
ing good  work,  and  who  are  both 
competent  and  efficient,  and  who 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  ratepayers,  are  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  of  personal 
feeling  existing  between  the  teach- 
er and  some  member  of  his  Board 
of  Trustees,  or  of  some  one  who 
has  influence  with  the  board,  thus 
inflicting  a  deep  injury  on  the 
school,  and  very  often  arous- 
ing ill  feeling  in  the  section,  det- 
rimental to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned.  In  such  cases  the 
teacher  should  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, through  his  inspector,  before 
dismissal  can  take  place.  The  very 
existence  of  this  right  of  appeal 
would  tend  to  lessen  tke  possibil- 
itv  of  its  exercise.  No  trustee 
who  had  no  better  ground  for  his 
action  than  that  of  *'  personal  feel- 
ing "  would  risk  appearing  before 
the  Minister  qn  such  grounds  or 
in  such  circumstances. 

(d)  The  providing  for  a  teach- 
ers' residence  and  an  acre  of  land 
attached,  in  each  rural  school  sec- 
tion ;  the  higher  remuneration, 
the  greater  security  of   tenure  of 


office  together  with  a  suitable  re- 
sidence would  tend  to  draw  into 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  those 
who  intend  to  make  it  a  life  work 
and  who  more  naturally  would 
bend  their  energies  to  make  their 
work  a  success. 

(e)  Along  with  the  foregoing 
the  existence  of  a  good  library  in 
each  rural  section,  containing  all 
books  useful  for  reference  in  the 
work  of  the  school  as  well  as  gen- 
eral information  on  all  matters  of 
special  interest  up-to-date,  includ- 
ing the  past  history  and  the  con- 
stitutional development  of  the  form 
of  government  under  which  we 
live. 

In  closing  this  paper  let  me  re- 
fer again  to  the  things  mainly  to 
be  sought  after  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rural  schools,  viz., 
less  pressure  and  a  more  extend- 
ed period  of  attendance  by  the 
youth  of  each  section,  and  the  bet- 
ter remuneration  and  greater  fix- 
ity, of  tenure  of  office  in  the  pro- 
fession. In  this  way  seeking  to 
draw  into  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession the  best  available  men  and 
women,  and  then  keep  them  there 
as  long  as  possible,  for,  after  all, 
the  real  success  of  the  profession 
and  the  highest  results  of  the 
teacher's  efforts  are  not  to  be  at- 
tained, as  we  have  said  before,  in 
one,  two  or  three  years,  but  are 
the  growth  of  a  lifetime.  No  fac- 
tor, outside  the  home,  in  the 
daily  life  of  any  community  is 
more  important  and  more  influen- 
tial for  good  or  evil  than  the 
daily  and  hourly  influence  con- 
scious or  unconscious  of  the  teach- 
er in  the  Public  School.  And  no 
sphere  of  labor  or  life  work  fur- 
nishes so  wide,  deep,  and  ever 
expanding  field  of  eflfort  for  an  en- 
thusiastic,   whole-hearted,    conse- 
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crated  man  or  woman,  as  the  rural 
school.  We  have  very  many  such 
men  and  women  in  the  ranks  of 
the  teaching  profession  now.  What 


we  aim  at  is  to  draw  a  still  larger 
number  into  the  ranks,  pay  them 
better,  and  keep  them  there  for 
Hfe. 


STUDIES    IN    ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 
By  H.  Bonis,  B.A  ,  High  School,  Leamington. 


II.    Dialect,  English  :   Its  Claims  upon 
the  Teacher. 

Althoug-h  the  "  King's  English  '' 
is  no  doubt  what  all  loyal  subjects 
of  His  Majesty  who  use  the  lan- 
guage at  all  should  aim  at  speak- 
ing, yet  it  is  a  fact  which  is  pain- 
fully evident  to  British  school- 
masters, Canadian  included,  as 
well  as  to  many  other  persons,  that 
the  average  young  Britisher  ex- 
hibits a  steady  and  sturdy  opposi- 
tion to  law  and  authority  in  this 
respect,  however  loyal  he  may  be 
in  other  ways.  Nor  is  this  rebel- 
liousness a  development  of  recent 
times.  We  know  that  the  generra- 
tions  which  preceded  ours  ex- 
hibited the  same  aversion  to  this 
form  of  speech,  and  the  probabili- 
ties seem  to  be  that  those  which 
shall  come  after  us  will  also  require 
considerable  urging  to  induce  them 
to  render  true  and  loyal  homage  in 
this  respect.  The  causes  of  this 
state  of  chronic  rebellion  would  con- 
sequently seem  worthy  of  inquiry. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  postulate — 
what  most  teachers  of  experience 
have  observed — that  the  youthful 
mind  usually  thinks  clearly  and 
correctly,  by  a  series  of  simple  in- 
ductions, on  things  in  which  it  is 
interested,  so  far  as  its  knowledge 
goes.  The  art  of  expression  is  a 
thing  in  which  young  people  are  in- 
tensely interested,  and  who  that  has 
witnessed  the  development  of  this 


faculty  in  young  children  has  not 
been  often  struck  with  the  thought, 
that  their  attempts  at  expression 
generally  show  a  logical  consistency, 
even, where  they  fail  to  come  up  to 
the  requirements  of  that  highly 
conventionalized  mode  of  expres- 
sion known  as  "good  English.''  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  good  or  a 
bad  use  of  the  language  is  the  re- 
sult altogether  of  environment,  par- 
ticularly the  home  influences. 
While  this  is  doubtless  in  large  mea- 
sure true,  yet  experience  with  pupils 
from  homes,  where  a  high  degree  of 
purity  in  the  use  of  the  language 
by  the  elder  members  prevails,  often 
shows  that  there  are  even  in  these 
pupils  certain  innate  tendencies,  as 
it  were,  to  violate  the  laws  of  gram- 
mar in  particular  cases.  This  ten- 
dency is,  of  course,  more  marked, 
and  leads  to  more  glaring  errors, 
in  the  speech  of  those  pupils  whose 
home  surroundings  have  been  less 
favorable  in  this  respect.  Such 
errors  are  usually  most  persistent, 
and  it  will  often  be  found  on  inves- 
tigation that  they  owe  their  persist- 
ent nature  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
usually  more  or  less  logical  foun- 
dation, in  the  laws  of  the  language, 
and  in  the  laws  of  thought.  The 
first  step  toward  the  eradication  of 
the  evil  in  these  cases,  should  often 
be,  the  recognition  by  the  teacher 
of  the  element  of  truth  which  the 
"  dialect "  form  of  expression  con- 
tains. 
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One  of  the  first  impressions,  we 
may  well  believe,  which  a  pupil  in 
English  grammar  generally  receives 
from  his  teacher  is,  that  the  rules 
of  grammar  are  founded  on  a  ra- 
tional, as  opposed  to  a  conventional, 
use  of  the  language.      Hence  he  ex- 
pects to  find  good  and  satisfactory 
reasons   for   what   is   called   "  good 
usage"  in  speaking,  and,  conversely, 
to  be  shown  that  what   are   called 
"  errors "   are    totally    indefensible 
from  this  point  of  view.       And  he 
will  soon  find  much  in  the  study  of 
the    subject    to    support    this    view, 
and  will,  as  a  rule,  profit  accord- 
ingly in  his  use  of  the  language  in 
respect  to  these  points.       The  jar- 
ring note  in  his  conception  of  gram- 
mar  as   a   subject   exhibiting    har- 
mony and  logical  consistency  comes, 
however, , when  he  finds  classed  to- 
gether as  errors,  either  in  his  text- 
book or  by  his  teacher,  those  forms 
of   speech   which   are   even   to    him 
palpably  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  genius  of     the     language,  and 
those  against  which  no  such  charge 
can,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  fairly  be 
made.       Both  are  wrong,  and  to  be 
condemned,  doubtless,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  height  of  bad  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to 
put    them     in    the    same    category. 
Let  the  pupil  at  this  point  clearly 
understand  that  there  are  at  least 
these   two   classes    of    errors :   viz., 
Those  which  violate  well  recognized 
tendencies,    easily     shown    by    ex- 
amples, of  the   language;  and  sec- 
ondly, those  against  which  nothing 
more  can  be  charged  than  that  they 
are  "  out  of  fashion,"  or  "  not  cus- 
tomary,"   in    the    speech    of     good 
writers  or  sneakers. 

For  example.  The  average  boy 
shows  a  predilection  for  "  you  was  " 
instead  of  "  you  were."  He  is  un- 
conventional  enough     to    say    just 


what  he  means  (he  would  say  ^'  thou 
wast "  if  he  had  heard  this  form 
at  all  commonly  used),  and  why 
should  he  be  so  severely  dealt  with 
for  this  ?  Why  should  it  be  called 
"  bad  grammar  "  ?  Rather  admit 
that  he  is  right,  but.  gently  hint 
that  he  is  not  "in  the  fashion." 
The  latter  way  will  cure  him  quite 
as  quickly,  if  he  be  curable  at  all, 
as  the  former,  and  has  the  further 
advantage  of  not  confusing  his  no- 
tions of  the  principles  of  gramma- 
tical correctness. 

Again,   the   pupil   who   says,   "  I 
have  wrote  it,"  and  "  He  has  gave  it 
to  Jack,"  may  even  be  credited  with 
some  logical  reasoning  Avhile  being 
condemned  for  using  ungrammatical 
expressions.        In    the    first    place, 
many   such    errors    doubtless  arise 
from    the    tendency    to    follow    the 
most   general   mode   of   expression, 
which  is  to  use  the  same  form  for 
the  past  participle  that  is  used  for 
the  past  tense  of  the  indicative;  in 
other  words,  to  make  all  verbs  con- 
form to  the  method  of  the  new  con- 
jugation    in     this     respect.       The 
vast  majority  of  English  verbs,  of 
course,  follow  this  method  of  form- 
ing their  past  tense  and  past  par- 
ticiple.      Secondly,  the  forms,,  "  I 
have  written,"  and  "  He  has  given," 
which  should  have  been  used  in  the 
sentences   just   mentioned,   are   not 
as  they  stand,  logrically  correct,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  participles 
"  written  "   and   "  given  "   are   pro- 
perly passive  in  meaning,  and  are 
commonly  so  used  even  by  a  pupil 
who  would  make  the  blunders  just 
mentioned   in   using   "  wrote "   and 
"  gave "    in    the    perfect   indicative 
active.       Thus,  such  a  pupil  would 
probably  say,  "A  written  account," 
"  A   typewritten   copy,"    "  A   given 
road,"  recognizing  in  his  own  way 
the   passive    force   of   these   words. 
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Tlie  teacher  who  classes  "  I  have 
wrote  "  and  ^'  He  has  gave  "  with 
such  errors  as  "  They  was/'  and  "  It 
was  him/'  without  other  comment 
than  that  they  are  alike  wrong,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  teaching  his 
pupils  at  all.  The  former  expres- 
sions, while  logically  more  correct 
than  the  approved  forms,  "  I  have 
written,"  and  "  He  has  p-iven/'  are 
conventionally  wrong ;  while  "  They 
was,"  and  "It  was  him/^  are  logical- 
ly wrong,  being  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  language,  which  requires, 
wherever  possible,  harmony  between 
the  verb  and  the  subject  in  regard 
to  number  forms,  and  between  the 
complement  and  the  subject  of  the 
verb  "  to  be  "  in  the  matter  of  case. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  use 
of  the  passive  participle  in  the  per- 
fect tenses  of  active  transitive  verbs, 
i.e.,  that  the  expression  is  a  trans- 
posed form,  for  example,  "  I  have 
written  it/'  being  originally  "I 
have  it  written "  (written  being 
here  passive  and  in  agreement  with 
"it"),  may  in  some  case  serve  to 
give  a  logical,  as  well  as  a  conven- 
tional, reason  for  preferring  the  ap- 
proved form. 

Consider,  again,  the  two  expres- 
sions, "  Such  as  heard  of  the  dan- 
ger in  time  easily  escaped/'  and  the 
dialect  form,  "  Tell  them  as  don't 
know."  Is  not  the  use  of  "  as  " 
as  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  latter 
logically  as  grammatical  as  its  use 
in  the  first  of  these  expressions? 
Custom  has,  however,  decided  that 
the  latter  expression  is  incorrect, 
while  the  former  is  approved  by 
the  same  authority.  Such  dialect 
forms  'Ijeing  usually  well  under- 
stood, may  ..do  good  service,  how- 
ever, in  tlie' class-room,  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  meaning  of  the 
literary    forms;    in    thi^  case,  the 


peculiar  use  of  the  word  "  as  "  as  a 
relative  pronoun.  Why,  too,  should 
"  It  tastes  good "  be  regarded  as 
grammatically  wrong,  while  "  It 
tastes  sweet,  sour,"  etc.,  are  allow- 
able? The  word  "good"  seems 
in  this  case  to  be  the  one  exception 
to  the  rule  that  the  verbs  of  incom- 
plete predication  of  this  class,  i.e., 
those  relating  to  the  senses  (smell, 
taste,  look,  feel,  sound),  take  after 
them  an  adjective,  not  an  adverb. 
What  vagary  of  English  modes  of 
thought  will  account  for  this  soli- 
tary case  of  rejection? 

Such  forms  as  her'n,  your'n,  be 
(for  am,  are,  etc.),  are  common  in 
some  sections  of  the  country,  especi- 
ally among  the  children  of  Cornish 
and  Devonshire  parentage,  and  are 
types  of  grammatical  forms  once 
prevalent  in  the  language,  which 
have  now  gone  out  of  fasliion,  ex- 
cept among  the  illiterate.  One  may 
even  hear  among  agricultural  labor- 
ers recently  arrived  from  England 
the  old  English  suffix  of  the  infini- 
tive "  en."  Thus,  "  Let  us  housen 
the  cattle,"  etc.  A  reference  to 
these  old  forms  by  the  teacher  in 
the  class-room  may  often  serve  two 
purposes.  First,  if  the  pupil  has 
been  accustomed  to  hear  his  elders 
use  these  forms  at  home,  it  is  bet- 
ter that  they  should  be  condemned 
on  the  score  of  being  old-fashioned 
than  as  beina^  blunders,  since  it 
must  always  be  desirable  that  the 
teacher  should  avoid,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, anything  that  may  tend  to 
weaken  the  respect  which  his  pupils 
owe  to  their  elders  at  home.  And 
secondly,  in  the  higher  forms  such 
examples  may  sometimes  serve  to 
create  a  living  interest  in  the  other- 
wise dead  forms  given  as  examples 
of  the  inflectional  character  of  the 
language  in  the  Old  English  period. 
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THE    IMPORTANCE   OF   GEOGRAPHY    IN 
COMMERCE. 

James  Keillor,  B.A.,  Coll.  Inst.,  Ridgetown. 


At  the  present  day,  when  we  hear 
so  much  about  commercial  educa- 
tion in  our  schools  and  universities, 
it  seems  strange  that  so  little  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  a  subject  of 
prime  importance  in  commercial 
life — I  mean  the  subject  of  Geogra- 
phy. While  constant  improvements 
are  being  made  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  in  the  text-books  deal- 
ing with  other  subjects,  this  one  has 
suffered  gross  neglect. 

Geography  has  been  well  described 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder  as  "the 
physical  basis  of  history.^^  We  may 
go  even  farther,  and  say  that  it  is 
the  physical  basis  of  all  human  ac- 
tivity. For  is  it  not  a  description 
of  the  earth,  with  all  its  varied  fea- 
tures of  mountain  and  table-land, 
plain  and  desert,  ocean,  lake  and 
river,  forest  and  prairie,  continent 
and  island,  air  and  ice,  rain  and 
sunshine,  in  all  their  complex  com- 
binations, which,  since  they  form 
man's  immediate  environment, 
must  largely  influence  his  activities 
in  all  directions. 

In  Germany,  for  many  years  past, 
able  men  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  special  study  of  geography. 
Ever  since  Ritter's  time  a  specially 
human  turn  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  by  his  countrymen;  it  has 
been  recognized  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  geography  is  to  study  the 
earth  as  a  dwelling-place  for  man- 
kind. As  a  result  of  this  careful 
cultivation  of  the  geographical  field, 
a  voluminous  literature  is  growing 
up,  and  many  valuable  results  have 
been  attained.  These  results  are 
likely  to  prove  valuable,  not  only 
in  the  study  of  history,  but  also  in 


their  bearings  on  industry,  on  com- 
merce, and  on  colonization.  For 
example,  in  Germany  commercial 
geography  is  something  practical, 
something  that  the  merchant  and 
the  merchant's  clerk  can  take  with 
him  into  his  office  and  apply  to  his 
every-day  transactions — not  the 
somewhat  barren  thing  that  is  called 
by  that  name  in  many  of  our  Cana- 
dian schools.  It  embraces  a  field 
that  touches  the  practical  business 
of  commerce  at  every  point. 

Modern  commerce  is  no  longer 
the  monopoly  of  any  one  nation;  it 
has  become  cosmopolitan,  and  car- 
ries its  operations  into  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  intensity  of  the 
competition  is  felt  by  every  nation 
and  every  merchant ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  while  speed  and  strength 
are  important,  they  are  of  little 
avail  without  knowledge — superior 
knowledge  must  in  the  end  win 
the  race.  Hence  we  believe  that 
modern  commerce  has  become  an 
object  which  ought  to  receive  full 
recognition  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  be- 
ing treated  in  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical way,  and  of  being  placed 
in  the  curricula  of  all  our  univer- 
sities. 

The  growth  of  commerce  in  the 
past  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery.  Without  the  explorer  as 
a  pioneer  there  would  be  but  little 
advancement  in  trade.  And  as  in 
the  past  so  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
commerce  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  progress  of  geographical 
enterprise. 

It  must  necessarily  be  so  if  we 
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only  consider  what  is  meant  by 
commerce,  and  what  by  geography. 
Commerce,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 
essentially  the  transfer  or  convey- 
ance of  commodities  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another:  from  the 
place  where  they  are  found  or  man- 
ufactured, i.e.,  the  place  of  supply, 
to  the  place  where  they  are  wanted, 
i.e.,  their  market.  The  merchant, 
therefore,  must  know  where  he  may 
procure  his  commodities  in  large 
and  regular  supply  at  ^reasonable 
prices  and  at  low  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. He  should  know  the  con- 
ditions in.  which  they  are  found, 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  to  be  obtained,  the  facilities  for 
and  hindrances  to  taking  them  from 
where  they  are  produced  to  where 
they  are  wanted,  the  character  of 
that  market,  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  commodities  are  to 
be  disposed  of  there.  If  the  mer- 
chant is  to  be  progressive,  he  must 
be  constantly  on  the  outlook  for 
new  sources  of  supply,  and  for  new 
fields  in  which  to  dispose  of  his 
goods. 

Now,  much  of  this  is  plainly  as- 
sociated with  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  geography  ought  to  be  able 
to  furnish,  and  also  with  the  kind 
of  enterprise  which  we  call  '  ex- 
ploration. Commercial  geography  is 
a  description  of  the  world  in  its  re- 
lations to  man  as  a  producer  and  as 
a  trader.  It  tells  of  the  .geo- 
graphic and  other  conditions  that 
assist  or  hinder  man  in  his  efforts 
to  produce  commodities,  or  to  buy 
and  sell  them.  Thus,  the  slope  of 
the  land  determines  the  direction  of 
the  rivers,  and  whether  they  may  be 
utilized  to  carry  commodities  to 
market.  Mountain  ranges  hinder 
commerce  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
keep  peoples  apart,  and  increase  the 
cost  of  transportation.    Valleys  and 


plains  are  the  great  sources  of  food 
for  man  and  his  domestic  animals. 
Mountain  regions  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  metals  and  minerals 
he  uses.  The  luxuriance  and  var- 
iety of  vegetation  decrease  from  the 
equator  toward  the  poles,  and  from 
sea  level  toward  high  altitudes, 
'i'he  ocean  supplies  fish  and  salt, 
and  is  the  cheapest  highway  of  com- 
merce. All  these  natural  condi- 
tions, surely,  have,  a  direct  bearing 
upon-  the  needs  of  the  merchant. 
Commercial  geography,  therefore, 
treats  of  the  many  influences  oper- 
ating all  over  the  world,  which  pro- 
mote or  retard  the  production, 
transportation  or  exchange  of  the 
commodities,  natural  or  manufact- 
ured, which  man  consumes  or  util- 
izes. 

It  may  be  thought  that  geogra- 
phy cannot  be  of  much  assistance 
to  the  merchant  who  trades  with 
highly  civilized  and  well-known 
countries,  such  as  Germany,  France, 
or  Holland.  But  geographers  hold 
that  the  political,  social,  and  econo- 
mic conditions  that  prevail  in  such 
countries,  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  people,  the  conditions  under 
which  commerce  must  be  carried 
on,  are  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
influence  of  geographical  conditions 
on  man,  and  of  man's  action  in 
modifying  them.  What  are  rail- 
ways, canals,  and  telegraphs  but 
successful  attempts  to  overcome 
topographical  disadvantages,  and  to 
lessen  distance  ? — and  these,  surely, 
are  geographical  factors  ?  But 
whether  we  call  it  geography  or  not, 
we  are  being  continually  told  by 
those  who  have  for  a  time  resided 
abroad,  that  ignorance  of  a  coun- 
'try,  ignorance  of  its  people  and 
their  peculiar  ways,  ignorance  of 
their  language,  ignorance  of  the 
wants  special  to  the  country,  is  con- 
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stantly  placing  British  and  Cana- 
dian traders  at  a  disadvantage, 
compared  with  the  well-informed 
traders  of  an  enterprising  country 
like  Germany,  in  the  commercial 
schools  of  which  geography  holds 
so  important  a  place.  Under  what- 
ever heading  it  may  come,  then  it 
is  surely  not  in  the  interests  of 
British  or  Canadian  trade  that  such 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  our  mer- 
cantile men  should  exist. 

But  probably  it  is  in  new  or  not 
well-known  countries  that  geog- 
raphy can  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  merchant.  And  this  sug- 
gests another  important  application 
of  geography,  namely,  to  colonial 
enterprise.  A  little  more  knowledge 
of  geography  on  the  part  of  states- 
men, of  colonization  agents,  and  of 
the  public  generally,  would  have 
averted  many  mistakes  which  have 
been  made  in  carrying  on  the  work 
of  colonization.  Some  of  the 
European  nations  have  been  of  late 
years  grabbing  blindly  at  any  un- 
annexed  lands  within  their  reach, 
regardless,  apparently,  of  their 
suitability,  and  anxious  only  to  add 
as  many  square  miles  as  possible  to 
their  foreign  possessions.  Ger- 
many, for  example,  possesses  about 
a  million  square  miles  in. Africa,  but 
half  of  it  is  a  hopeless  desert. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  colonization 
that  may  be  solved  by  geography? 
Colonies  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  There  are,  first,  what  are 
called  by  the  French,  Colonies  of 
Exploitation — or  Plantations ; '  and, 
secondly.  Colonies  of  Settlement, 
those  suited  to  receive  a  new  popu- 
lation from  the  mother  country,  or 
elsewhere.  The  former  are  best 
suited  for  a  wealthy  country  that 
has  no  surplus  population  ;  the  lat- 
ter for  one  that  has  a  constant  ex- 


cess of  population,  and  also  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  capital.  The  colon- 
ies of  France  and  Germany  are 
nearly  all  of  the  first  type,  while 
those  of  England  are  of  both  types. 

As  a  rule,  tropical  countries  can 
only  be  Colonies  O'f  Exploitation; 
and  the  problem  which  geography 
may  help  to  solve,  is  how  they  can 
best  be  turned  to  account,  or  exploit- 
ed, by  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  The  geographer  will  have 
to  tell  us  what  are  the  great  physic- 
al features  of  the  country  and  their 
distribution,  and  how  they  help  or 
hinder  commerce;  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  climate ;  whether  it  is 
within  a  region  of  abundant  or 
scanty  rainfall,  whether  there  are 
any  native  products  that  will  be 
required  by  other  countries;  and  if 
so,  whether  there  are  suitable  means 
of  transportation  so  that  they  can 
be  jolaced  in  favorable  competition 
with  similar  products  from  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  what  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  and  for  what  exotic 
products  it  is  suited.  This  last  is 
a  most  important  matter,  for  the 
mere  collection  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  a  tropical  region  can  de- 
velop a  colony  only  within  very  nar- 
row limits.  Then  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  population,  which  for  a  col- 
ony of  the  plantation  class  is  very 
important,  as  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  labor,  without  which,  in 
abundance,  the  colony  is  a  barren 
possession. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lines  along 
which  geography  may  be  made  to 
yield  valuable  assistance  when  ap- 
plied to  colonies  of  the  plantation 
class.  And  no  less  valuable  is  the 
help  that  may  be  derived  from  its 
application  to  colonies  of  settlement. 
Here  there  is  a  much  greater  prob- 
lem to  solve.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  the  temporary  residence  of  a  few 
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persons  from  the  mother  country, 
but  the  transfer  of  a  large  mass  of 
people  from  one  set  of  geographical 
conditions  to  another.  The  first 
thing  necessary,  then,  is  to  discover 
as  minutely  as  possible  what  these 
geographical  conditions  are,  how 
far  they  can  be  turned  to  account 
by  a  new  population,  and  how  far 
they  must  be  modified  in  order 
that  the  colony  may  be  carried  to 
its  highest  development. 

Before  inducing  farmers  to  mi- 
grate to  any  particular  region,  it 
would  be  only  proper  to  let  them 
know  to  what  extent  that  region 
is  suited  to  their  requirements.  Is 
the  soil  adapted  to  agricultural 
operations  ?  Is  there  a  sufficient 
rain-fall  to  make  such  operations 
successful  ?  If  not,  is  irrigation 
possible  ?  What  about  sanitary 
conditions  ?  If  all  these  conditions 
are  favorable,  what  about  means  of 
communication  and  transportation? 
All  this  necessitates  a  very  thorough, 
detailed,  and  long-continued  geo- 
graphical study  of  a  colony,  and 
much  more  minute  and  ample  in- 
formation than  is  usually  supplied 
by  emigration  agents. 

It  is  a  most  short-sighted  policy 
in  a  young  colony  to  neglect  the 
survey  of  its  territories.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  spend  public 
money  than  in  maintaining  an 
efficient  survey  service  and  a  care- 
fully-selected chain  of  meteoro- 
logical stations.  For  evidently  the 
first  thing  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  any  country  is  a  complete 
knowledge  of  its  resources,  and  the 
basis  of  such  knowledge  is  mainly 
geograpliical  in  its  character.  A 
thorough  and  precise  knowledge  of 
the  geographical  conditions,  in  their 
widest  sense,  of  all  the  colonies, 
would   have   averted   many   serious 


errors — errors  as  to  the  class  of 
people  for  whom  they  are  adapted, 
the  products  for  which  they  are 
suited,  the  imposition  of  tariffs,  the 
fostering  of  particular  industries, 
and  the  limits  within  which  com- 
mercial enterprises  is  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  attention  is  being  devoted  to 
the  settlement  of  the  newer  parts 
of  our  country,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  vast  resources,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  various  localities, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
intending  settlers,  business  men,  or 
manufacturers.  Much  is  being  done 
both  by  our  Dominion  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments  by  way  of  ex- 
ploring the  country  and  investigat- 
ing its  resources;  and  the  results  of 
these  investigations  are  embodied 
in  numerous  reports  published  by 
the  various  departments.  But  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  is  of  little 
value  if  it  is  not  turned  to  some 
practical  account.  And  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  the  ideas 
possessed  by  the  average  individual 
regarding  the  character  and  extent 
of  our  resources  are  very  vague  in- 
deed. Our  boys  -  and  girls  are 
burdened  with  lists  of  names  of 
rivers,  lakes,  islands,  cities,  and 
such  like,  and  with  columns  of 
statistics;  but  of  true  geography 
they  know  little.  If  we  are  to  take 
our  position  as  one  of  the  leading 
commercial  nations  of  the 'globe,  our 
schools  and  colleges  must  assign  a 
more  important  place  than  they  do 
at  present  to  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy— a  subject  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
whole  human  race. 
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Edith  M.  M.  Bendeley,  Montreal  and  London,  England. 


In  the  last  paper  we  discussed 
the  food  question  in  a  general  way; 
in  the  present  one  I  hope  to  indi- 
cate a  few  ways  and  means  of  using 
our  food  so  that  it  may  prove  the 
blessing  it  was  meant  to  be,  instead 
of  the  curse  it  not  seldom  is  to  us. 
All  foods  come  under  one  of  two 
heads :  They  are  either  tissue  or 
force  producers.  They  may  be 
both,  and  very  often  are  so.  The 
former  class  of  foods  renew  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  are 
commonly  called  porteids  or  albu- 
minoids. They  contain  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
with  a  small  amount  of  sulphur, 
and  generally  phosphorus. 

The  latter  class  supply  the  com- 
bustible material,  the  oxidation 
of  which  generates  heat  and 
energy  in  the  body.  They  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxgyen  in 
varying  proportions. 

Water  forms  an  important  article 
of  diet,  though  not  coming  under 
the  above  headings;  it  aids  largely 
in  the  process  of  digestion,  and  in 
the  formation  of  the  digestive 
juices.  Common  salt  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  gastric  juice 
and  bile,  and  the  salts  obtained 
from  milk,  muscle,  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  also  needful  for  the 
growth  of  bone,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  health.  The  oxygen  of 
the  air,  in  a  broad  sense,  forms  one 
•of  the  foods  of  the  system;  and  it 
is  essential  to  good  digestion;  hence 
eating  out  of  doors  is,  where  pos- 
sible, a  most  desirable  habit,  and 
one  conducive  to  the  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  to  the  full  assimilation  of 
food. 


The  flesh  of  various  animals  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  our 
nitrogenous  or  proteid  food.  Of 
the  two  kinds  of  meat,  red  and 
white,  the  latter  are  more  digestible 
(with  the  exception  of  pork). 
The  flesh  of  young  animals  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  older  ones,  hence 
veal  and  lamb  are  unsatisfactory 
articles  of  diet.  The  flesh  of  birds 
is  good  food,  being  easily  digested, 
and  containing  phosphates.  Fish, 
a  too  often  neglected  food,  is  most 
valuable  for  the  phosphates  it  con- 
tains, and  for  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  digested. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  subject  of  vege- 
tarianism, a  cult  professed  by  many 
on  the  grounds  either  of  humanity 
or  of  health,  or  both.  It  is  true 
that  all  the  elements  required  for 
the  building  up  and  maintenance  of 
the  human  frame  can  be  obtained 
from  the  vegetable  world,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  undigested  refuse  is 
greater  than  with  an  equal  quantity 
0;f  animal  food.  A  longer  time, 
more  exertion  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  a  greater  bulk  of  food  is 
required  in  the  case  of  a  purely 
vegetable  diet.  Animal  food  is 
more  convenient.  Man  not  being  an 
eating  machine,  he  requires  food 
that  can  easily  and  quickly  be  con- 
verted into  body  substance,  and 
that  is  supplied  by  a  flesh  diet  in 
moderation.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  over- 
indulgence in  a  meat  diet,  and  the 
effects  of  this  error  are  to  increase 
oxidation  and  waste,  and  to  hasten 
the  wearing  out  of  the  body  sub- 
stance.      Meat  should  not  be  eaten 
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more  than  once  a  day,  and  if  fish, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  milk  form  a  good 
part  of  the  diet,  the  above  objection 
to  vegetarianism  almost  disappears. 

On  the  ground  of  humanity  there 
is  everything^  to  be  conceded  to 
vegetarianism.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible, and  in  the  case  of  the  butchers 
\\A\o  cater  for  the  Jewish  communi- 
ties it  is  made  evident,  that  animals 
can  be  killed  mercifully,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  their  flesh  is  wholesome. 
But  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  our  civilization  that  our  markets 
too  often  contain  large  quantities 
of  diseased  meat,  due  to  over-driv- 
ing, exhaustion  of  the  animals  be- 
fore killing,  bad  feeding,  and  hur- 
ried and  often  cruel  methods  of 
slaughter.  Meat  is  often  unwhole- 
some from  the  presence  of  parasites, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  pork. 
The  pig  is  the  most  delicate  of  the 
animals  whose  flesh  we  eat,  and  the 
most  subject  to  parasitic  diseases. 
As  a  nation,  the  Jews,  who  are  for- 
bidden to  eat  pork,  are  freer  from 
cancer  than  any  other.  Without 
pressing  this  point  beyond  the 
actual  statement,  may  it  not  be  con- 
ceded that  the  command  of  that 
first  and  greatest  of  sanitary  re- 
formers, Moses,  was  a  wise  and 
scientific  one,  apart  from  its  re- 
ligious aspect. 

Eggs  contain  much  nutritious 
material;  the  albumen  (white)  is 
nitrogenous,  and  the  yoke  contains 
oil  and  phosphoric  acid.  Eaten 
raw,  or  lightly  boiled  or  poached 
eggs  are  a  safe  and  nourishing  food, 
and  very  easy  of  digestion.  Milk 
is  a  perfect  food,  containing  casein 
or  proteid,  fat,  sugar,  salts,  and 
water.  Half  a  pint  of  good  milk 
equals  two  good-sized  eggs,  or  three 
and  a  half  ounces  of  beef  in  nutri- 
tious properties.  Tho  nrivat  dan<Tor 
with  milk  is  the  facility  it  has  for 


becoming  contaminated.  Milk 
takes  infectious  germs  quicker  than 
water,  or  any  other  liquid.  It  is 
wise,  therefore,  to  scald  it,  and  in  any 
case  it  should  always  be  kept  cov- 
ered, and  in  a  cool  place.  Butter- 
milk, which  has  been  deprived  of 
its  fat  in  the  shape  of  cream,  is  an 
excellent  drink  for  delicate  people. 
It  has  the  proteid  principle  minus 
the  fat,  which  is  sometimes  found 
indigestible.  People  who  find  milk 
"  heavy,"  or  liable  to  produce  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  through  over- 
heating of  the  blood,  should  drink 
buttermilk.  Cream  is  the  fat  of 
milk,  and  cheese  is  a  highly  con- 
centrated food,  containing  proteids, 
fats,  and  salts.  It  cannot  be  eaten 
in  large  quantities,  and  cooked  is 
very  indigestible,  but  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  inlividual 
to  digest  it,  proves  a  nourishing  and 
staying  food,  and  probably  helps 
the  digestion  of  other  foods.  In 
the  cereals  and  legumens  we  have 
again  the  essential  proteids.  The 
most  common  and  useful  cereal,  of 
course,  is  wheat.  Bread  made  from 
good  seconds  flour  is  as  nutritious 
as  white,  and  brown  bread  possesses 
this  advantage  over  white,  that  the 
bran  is  rich  in  fat  and  phosphates, 
and  that  owing  to  the  slight  me- 
chanical irritation  caused  by  its 
passage  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  it  is  more  easily  digested. 
Oatmeal  is  deservedly  popular,  be- 
ing highly  nutritious,  and  contain- 
ing sufficient  fat  to  make  it  a  force 
as  well  as  a  tissue  producer.  Rice 
is  the  least  nourishing  of  the  cereals, 
its  chief  food  value  being  in  the 
starch  it  contains.  The  legumens 
contain  more  nitrogen  and  less 
starch  than  the  cereals.  They  are, 
however,  less  easy  of  digestion. 
They  should  be  well  cooked,  and 
eaten  with  rice  and  oily  substances. 
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The  laborer's  dish  of  broad  beans 
and  bacon  is  strictly  correct  from 
the  physiological  standpoint.  Beans 
with  butter;  lentils  stewed  with 
bntter,  and  served  with  rice;  peas 
eaten  with  dnck  or  roast  meats,  are 
all  in  right  order. 

Of  the  fats,  butter  is  the  best 
and  most  easily  digested,  with  the 
exception  of  cod-liver  oil,  which 
stands  first  in  that  respect,  but 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
template as  an  ordinary  article  of 
diet. 

The   starchy   foods   act   as   a   re- 
Berve  in  the  system,  being  stored  up 
in  the  form  of  grape-sugar.     Sugar 
and  starch  are  about  equal  in  nutri- 
tive value.       Neither  they  nor  the 
fats  excite  the  same  changes  in  the 
system   that   are  brought   about  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  proteids.       If 
eaten  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the 
body,  they  are  stored  up,  and  lead 
eventually  to  corpulence.       The  de- 
privation of  starchy  foods  is  better 
borne  than  that  of  fats,  because  these 
aid  in  the  digestion  of  other  foods. 
From   the   above    facts   it   may   be 
seen  how  desirable  is  a  mixed  diet. 
An  excess  of  proteids,  especially  if 
taken  in  the  form  of  meat,  leads  to 
xcessive  oxidation  and  consequent 
tissue  waste,  while     on     the  other 
land  an  excess  of  fats  and  starches 
(the  latter   always   being  taken   as 
'qual  to  sugar,  since  all  starch  is 
ponverted  into  sugar  by  the  saliva 
md  pancreatic  juices),  leads  to  un- 
lue  fattening  of  the  liver  and  tis- 
ues.        The    green    vegetables    are 
seful   for   the   salts   they   contain, 
nd  for  the  cellulose  which  acts  as 
stimulant  to  the  alimentary  canal, 
'otatoes  are  nearly  all  starch  and 
>ter  (26  per  cent,  solid,  of  which 
lO,  are  starch).       They  are  useful 
I?  blood  purifiers,  and  to  their  com- 
•on  use  is  due  probably  the  present 


immunity  from  scurvy.  Eaten 
with  butter  a-nd  milk,  they  are  far 
more  useful  than  fried  or  baked. 

Fruits  are  valuable  for  the  same 
reasons  as  vegetables — for  their 
cellulose,  sugar,  and  vegetable  salts. 
No  diet  is  complete  without  a  good 
measure  of  seasonable  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of 
the  preparation  of  food,  and  it  is  to 
the  culinary  art  that  we  owe  much 
of  the  unhappiness  caused  by  bad 
digestion.  The  aims  of  cooking 
are  fourfold: 

1.  To  soften  and  disintegrate 
food. 

2.  To  produce  certain  chemical 
changes,  as  the  formation  of  gela- 
tine from  tendons,  etc. 

3.  To  destroy  any  parasites  pres- 
ent in  the  food. 

4.  To  make  pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  palate. 

it  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  all  who  cater  for 
others  that  the  simpler  the  food 
and  its  preparation,  the  better 
in  every  way  it  is  for  the 
constitution.  Much  time  is  wasted, 
and  many  lives  made  unlovely  and 
sordid  by  the  too  common  practice 
of  makinp-  good  foodstuffs  into  in- 
digestible preparations.  Eich,  tasty 
dishes  often  involve  much  wearing 
labor  on  the  part,  both  of  the  cook 
who  makes  them,  and  the  unhappy 
stomach  that  has  to  deal  with 
them  afterwards.  Among  the 
foods  which  come  under  this  cate- 
gory first  and  foremost  is  pastry. 
The  manufacture  of  this  indiges- 
tible article  might  well  be  stopped 
altogether,  for  it  is  material  and 
labor  lost.  Meat  is  better  eaten  in 
any  other  form  than  the  pie  or 
pasty,  often  compounded  of  dubious 
morsels;  and  fruit  may  be  prepared 
and  eaten  in  many  ways  more  diges- 
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tible  and  equally  palatable  with 
the  fruit  pie  or  jam  tart.  Fruit 
salads  are  delicate  and  easily  pre- 
pared and  varied,  while  whipped 
cream,  custard,  and  milk  pudding 
or  rice  are  in  every  way  a  better 
combination  with  stewed  fruit  than 
even  the  lightest  puff  paste. 

Boasting  and  boiling  are  the  two 
best  methods  of  preparing  meat,  and 
when  baked  they  should  be  covered 
with  some  non-conducting  material 
in  the  oven  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  oils  produced  in  the 
process  of  roasting,  and  which  es- 
cape when  cooked  in  the  open. 
Stewing  is  a  good  way  of  preparing 
meat,  the  only  objection  being  that 
the  meat  becomes  almost  too  richly 
saturated  with  fat  and  gravy. 

Frying  is  an  undesirable  way  of 
cooking.  The  coating  with  fat 
renders  the  meat  indigestible,  and 
fried  eggs  are  albumen  rnade  al- 
most impervious  to  the  digestive 
juices. 

Eggs  are  an  often  much  abused 
'article  of  diet.  Fried,  they  are 
nearly  useless.  Hard-boiled,  they 
are  hard  to  digest,  and  put  into 
boiling  water  and  allowed  to  gallop, 
they  are  partially  spoilt.  They 
should  be  poached,  or  placed  in 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  sim- 
mer for  four  or  five  minutes,  in 
which  time  the  albumen  will  co- 
agulate without  becoming  hard.  An 
^gg  and  milk  beaten  up  is  an  ex- 
cellent drink,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
highly  nutritious.  Many  a  hard- 
working business  man  or  woman 
would  find  it  greatly  to  their  com- 
fort, if,  instead  of  trying  to  eat  a 
meal  in  their  short  mid-day  recess, 
which  their  afternoon  work  renders 
it  impossible  for  them  to  digest, 
they  satisfied  their  hunger  with  this 
drink  and  a  few  dry  biscuits.  There 
are  not  a  few  who  find  it  possible 


and  desirable  to  eat  only  two  meals 
a  day,  avoidinsr  any  food  in  the 
heat  and  stress  of  mid-day.  This 
is  a  far  better  plan  than  tr}dng  to 
crowd  in  a  meat,  vegetable,  and 
pudding  dinner  at  the  very  time 
when  the  resources  of  nature  are 
busy  elsewhere,  but  it  is  liable  to 
create  extreme  hunger  and  conse- 
quent over-eating  at  meals.  Those 
who  find  it  so  should  take  some  such 
light  refreshment,  and  many  will 
find  a  glass  of  hot  water  and  milk 
with  biscuits  and  fruit  sufficient. 
Midday  dinners  might  well  be 
abolished,  and  the  practice  of  tak- 
ing a  light  lunch  substituted. 

Condiments,  such  as  spices  and 
flavoring  agents,  peppers,  etc., 
should  be  used  in  strict  moderation. 
Taken  in  small  quantities,  they  aid 
digestion;  in  larger  ones  they  over- 
excite  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  lead 
to  over-secretion  of  the  digestive 
juices.  The  best  condiment  is 
lemon  juice;  vinegar  is  useful  in 
moderation,  and  cayenne  is  a  spice 
which  can  only  be  taken  in  very 
small  quantities,  as  it  is  very  irritat- 
ing to  the  mucous  membrance  of 
the  stomach. 

The  very  common  indulgence  in 
candies  is  an  injurious  practice, 
partly  because  it  always  involves 
eating  between  meals,  which  is  an 
outrage  on  the  digestive  organs, 
find  partly  because  sweets  always 
contain  an  excess  of  sugar  and 
spices,  and  not  infrequently  color- 
ing substances  which  are  directly 
harmful.  The  habit,  too,  is  a  bad 
one,  especially  in  childhood,  as  it 
tends  to  develop  an  abnormal  ap- 
petite and  craving  for  continual 
satisfaction  of  the  palate,  which 
leads  to  gluttony,  or,  at  any  rat^ 
to  undue  indulgence  of  the  appetite 
in  after  years. 

In    conclusion,    I    must    mentiou 
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the  absolute  need  of  a  good  (but 
not  a  heavy)  breakfast,  especially 
for  growing  children.  Not  long 
ago  the  principal  of  one  of  the 
largest  High  Schools  in  this  coun- 
try stated  that  it  was  quite  com- 
mon for  boys  and  girls  to  come 
breakfastless  to  school,  even  in  win- 
ter, and  he  deprecated  with  marked 
pathos  and  earnestness  such  a  cruel 
neglect  of  the  needs  of  child-nature. 
It  is  bad  to  go  out  in  cold  weather 
with  an  empty  stomach;  it  is  mon- 
strous to  expect  growing  children  to 
do  four  or  five  hours'  study  without 
a  good  breakfast  to  start  with.  The 
best  beginning  to  the  day  would  be 
a  meal  of  fruit,  porridge,  or  eggs, 
good  tea  or  milk,  bread  and  butter 
and  marmalade.  Eg^s  are  better 
for  the  first  meal  of  the  day  than 
meat,  because    coffee    and  tea,  the 


usual  breakfast  beverages,  ehould 
never  be  taken  with  meat;  and  if 
eggs  are  impossible,  porridge  is  al- 
ways a  good  substitute. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  beverages  in  this  paper, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is 
not  good  to  drink  with  food.  The 
drink  should  be  taken  after,  and  not 
gulped  down  between  the  mouth- 
fuls.  If  regular  meals,  simplicity 
of  preparation,  and  due  time  for 
rest  of  the  digestive  organs  were  the 
order  of  our  lives,  I  feel  sure  we 
should  far  more  often  have  cause  to 
re-echo  the  Psalmist's  beautiful 
words  of  thanksgiving :  "  Praise  the 
Lord,  0  my  soul :  and  forget  not  all 
his  benefits;  who  satisfieth  thy 
mouth  with  good  things:  making 
thee  young  and  lusty  as  an  eagle." 


THE  ART    OF   TEACHING. 


S.  L.  Miller,  B.A.,  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope. 


A  great  deal  of  literature  has 
been,  and  is  still  being,  produced  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  educa- 
tion, but  much  of  it  is  so  deep  and 
complex  in  nature  that  it  finds  but 
few  readers  who  can  appreciate  the 
principles  expounded.  The  majority 
of  those  engaged  in  teaching  find 
their  labors  of  the  day  sufficient 
strain  without  reading  heavy  work 
at  the  close  of  the  day's  exercises. 
The  result  is,  that  few  teachers  do 
much  reading  along  their  own  pro- 
fessional line  after  they  have  left 
their  training  school,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  they  become 
more  or  less  set  in  certain  rigid  lines 
of  action,  which,  in  most  cases, 
tends  to  narrow  them  in  character, 
as   well   as    in    their    professional 


methods.  It  is  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  satisfaction,  then,  that  we 
receive  Dr.  White's  work  on  the 
"Art  of  Teaching"  in  the  field  of 
pedagogical  literature. 

It  is  of  extreme  value,  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  comes  from  an 
eminent  teacher,  and  trainer  of 
teachers,  of  long  and  successful  ex- 
perience; and,  in  the  second  place, 
because  the  matter  is  so  clearly 
stated,  and  so  attractively  written, 
that  the  work  is  readable  and  prac- 
tically interesting  to  anyone  who  has 
any  interest  in  his  profession.  The 
style  is  anything  but  dogmatic,  and 
owing  to  the  writer'^  ready  grasp 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  the  reader 
will  find  not  only  excellent  ideas  to 
assimilate,  but  will  also  find  a  strong 
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stimulus  to  thought  along  these 
lines,  which  teachers  claim  to  be  far 
more  important. 

The  work  opens  with  an  explana- 
tion of  what  is  meant  by  education. 
After  touching  on  the  definitions  of 
such  men  as  Mill,  Fitch,  Harris, 
and  Hinsdale,  and  showing  its 
widest  meaning,  the  narrower 
definition  is  given,  which  states 
v»^hat  is  meant  by  education  as  car- 
ried on  in  our  schools.  It  is  stated 
as  the  "  occasioning  those  activities 
in  the  learner  that  result  in  know- 
ledge, power,  and  skill.''  It  is  on 
this  basis,  then,  that  he  works  out 
the  principles  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  elementary  education.  It  is  not 
in  the  knowledge  of  philosophy, 
psychology,  ethics,  and  logic  that 
success  is  to  crown  the  teacher's 
efforts,  but  in  having  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  matter  to  be  taught,  and 
in  finding  the  most  suitable  method 
of  working  this  into  the  lives  of  the 
pupils. 

The  axiom  from  which  to  start 
is,  that  the  teaching  must  be  adapted 
to  the  capability  of  the  learner.  It 
seems  simple  and  self-evident,  but 
many  who  know  it  fail  to  act  on  it. 
Successful  public  speakers  use  it 
from  their  own  instinct,  and  in  the 
same  way  do  successful  teachers  act. 
It  is  an  innate  conception  of  your 
environment,  and  a  power  of  ad- 
justment to  it.  Hence,  as  teachers, 
we  must  have  a  very  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  immediate  mental  con- 
dition of  every  member  in  a  class, 
and  an  equally  clear  grasp  of  the 
matter  on  which  we  expect  those 
minds  to  operate.  And  here  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  know- 
ledge, power,  and  skill  must  come 
wholly  from  the  pupil's  own  self- 
activity.  Knowledge  cannot  be 
transferred,  and  still  less  can  power 


and  skill  come  from  any  source  out- 
side of  the  learner  himself. 

Teaching  is  divided  into  three 
processes  :  Instruction,  Drilling, 
and  Testing.  The  first  part  is  gen- 
erally well  done,  but  mistakes  are 
frequently  made  with  the  latter  two 
processes.  They  are,  in  fact,  three 
parts  or  phases  of  one  process,  for 
one  is  not  complete  without  the 
others.  Instruction  is  not  complete 
without  the  drill,  and  a  drill  that 
does  not  call  for  a  repetition  of  the 
act  of  learning  is  mere  parrot 
repetition;  and  a  test  which  does 
not  call  for  reconstruction,  or 
more  properly,  construction,  is 
equally  parrot-like. 

Elementary  school  work  is  divided 
into  oral  work  and  book  study.  In 
the  earliest  stages  the  work  is  all 
oral,  but  book  work  is  soon  intro- 
duced, and  the  oral  work  constantly 
grows  less.  But  it  should  be  used 
much  less  than  it  is.  Many  of  our 
best  schools  have  such  excellent  oral 
instruction  carried  on  that  the 
pupils  never  learn  the  art  of  getting 
any  knowledge  from  books.  Hence, 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
a  school  education  is  neglected. 
Pupils  are  trained  under  the  best 
modern  scientific  methods,  but  their 
love  of  books  and  power  to  gain 
knowledge  from  them  seems  to  be 
wanting.  Oral  instruction,  then, 
should  be  merely  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  the  text-book,  and  as 
the  pupils  gain  their  own  know- 
ledge worked  out  in  their  own  way, 
class  work  shows  the  various  parts 
that  are  emphasized  by  the  differ- 
ent students  of  the  same  topics.  In 
this  way  class  work  becomes  a  fitting 
together,  a  harmonizing  of  various 
types  of  personality,  as  developed 
along  their  own  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, rather  than  crushing  all  into 
one  unyielding  mould.     Education, 
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then^  becomes  a  growth  of  nature, 
and  not  a  heartless  manufacture. 

The  examination  question  is 
handled  in  the  same  simple  and 
judicious  manner.  Examinations 
are  of  value  to  the  teacher  in  his 
class,  in  that  they  show  him  defects 
that  he  would  wish  to  remedy,  but 
for  promotion  they  are  no  real  hon- 
est guide.  The  surest  basis  of  pro- 
motion is  the  teacher's  conception  of 
the  capacity  of  the  pupil.  The 
teacher  may  form  his  estimate  from 
a  series  of  written  tests  during  the 
term,  or  he  Inay  get  it  from  the 
oral  and  written  class  work  in 
general,  but  he  is  the  one  who.  knows 
when  a  pupil  is  ready  for  promotion, 
;and  any  other  promotion  is  not 
made  on  a  true  educational  basis. 

Language^  number,  geography, 
and  probably  some  history,  are 
taken  as  the  essential  elements  for 
an  elementary  school  education. 
Language  is  the  first  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  reading  is  the  first  thing 
in  every  school.  But  our  schools 
used  to  stop  with  reading  instead  of 
at  once  turning  to  language  produc- 
tion. This  is  still  a  drawback  in 
many  of  our  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  felt  even  up  to  the  universities. 
This  language  production,  then, 
should  go  on  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary classes.  It  is  by  this  pro- 
duction, rather  than  from  any  study 
of  rules  and  principles  that  facility 
must  come  in  the  use  of  our  lan- 
guage. By  practice  alone  can  com- 
position be  learned.  Grammar,  as 
a  part  of  language  training,  comes 
in  at  the  higher  stages.  It  has  no 
practical  value  in  the  earlier  sta^ges. 
Its  study  is  scientific  and  technical, 
and  hence,  is  of  value  for  mental 
training  in  more  advanced  work, 
but  it  can  never  take  the  place  of 


pure  language  study  in  elementary 
school    education. 

In  the  treatment  of  number,  we 
find  the  sam^e    broad    grasp  of  the 
educational  value  of  various  methods 
adopted.     We  are  to  keep  the  end 
in  view  always  first,  and  adapt  our 
method     to     this.     In     this     way 
slavery,  under  method,  is  abolished. 
In   first    presenting    the    ideas   of 
number,  objects  are  to  be  used,  but 
we  must  guard  against  their  exces- 
sive   use.     The    use    of    objects    is 
cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  and 
in  the  same  way  are  our  calculations 
slow  and  awkward  when  too  much 
time   is   spent   drilling  number   by 
means     of     objects.     The     number 
conceptions    are   abstract,    and   the 
sooner  we  drill  this  conception  into 
our  classes,  and  have  them  acquire 
skill   and    facility    in   the   use    of 
figures   and   quantities,   the   sooner 
and   better   do   we   attain   the   end 
sought  in  our  study  of  arithmetic. 
For    this    same    reason    we    should 
have  more  mental  or  oral  work  in 
arithmetic.     Most    of    our    calcula- 
tions   in    every-day    life    are    done 
mentally,  and  much  more  might  be 
so  done  if  we  gave  proper  training 
in  it  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

Geography  should  stand  next  to 
language  and  number  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools.  It  has  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  value,  and  is 
good  to  train  the  imagination,  but 
Dr.  White  attributes  its  chief  value 
to  its  being  the  basis  of  current 
world  events.  This  is  of  greater 
importance  now  in  the  United 
States,  since  they  have  reached  out 
beyond  their  own  borders  and  be- 
gun to  recognize  their  social,  po- 
litical, and  commercial  relations  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  As 
a  part  of  an  empire  that  reaches 
around  the  world  and  touches  every 
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known  race  upon  the  earth,  surely 
we  Canadians  also  must  recognize 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy for  the  intelligent  exercise  of 
our  rights  as  citizens  in  such  a 
democratic  country. 

A  course  in  geography,  then, 
should  include  a  period  of  oral 
work  in  home  geography,  to  prepare 
the  conceptions  to  be  used  in  the 
more  advanced  study;  then  a  text- 
book course,  with  plenty  of  maps 
and  charts,  and  a  suitable  text,  giv- 
ing the  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions of  the  various  nations.  For 
higher  work  a  scientific  study  of 
physical  geography  would  complete 
the  course.  History  is  dealt  with 
as  a  possible  adjunct  to  some  of  the 
higher  forms,  but  as  such  it  should 
be  limited.  It  should  begin  with 
biography,  and  pass  on  into  civics 
and  economics.  But  in  general  the 
study  of  history,  as  carried  on  in 
our  Public  Schools,  becomes  a  source 
of  many  foolish  and  mistaken 
ideas    which    develop    into    foolish 


prejudice  and  un-Christian  hatred 
against  every  country  but  our  own. 
Such  feelings  are  thought  to  be 
patriotic,  but  no  true  patriotism  is 
bred  in  such  blind  ignorance.  The 
only  value  of  history  worthy  of  our 
consideration  is  its  value  as  a 
training  in  book  study.  In  the  same 
way  physiology  is  still  more  use- 
less on  elementary  school  curri- 
culums,  except  for  what  book  train- 
ing may  be  got  from  the  study. 

The  chief  value  of  such  a  work 
as  Dr.  White  has  given  to  us  is  that 
it  sets  us  free  from  cramped  ideas 
of  rigid  theoretic  method,  and  puts 
in  a  rational  light  the  true  place  of 
methods  in  teaching.  A  natural 
freedom  is  allowed  to  the  teacher, 
so  long  as  he  keeps  proper  ends  in 
view,  and  sees  the  sound  general 
principles  on  which  these  ends  can 
best  be  attained,  so  that  such  a  work 
must  have  an  enlightening  and  ele- 
vating influence  upon  the  teaching 
profession. 


WHAT   OF   THAT? 


Tired  1     Well,  what  of  that? 
Didst  fancy  life  was  spent  on  beds  of  ease. 
Fluttering  the  rose— leaves  scattered  by  the 

breeze  ? 
Come,  rouse  thee  !    Work  while  it  is  called 

to-day, 
Coward,  arise,  go  forth  thy  way  ! 

Lonely  !     And  what  of  that  ? 
Some  must  be  lonely;  'tis  not  given  to  all 
To  feel  a  heart  responsive  rise  and  fall 
To  blend  another  life  into  its  own. 
Work  may  be  done  in  loneliness !   Work  on  1 


Dark  !     Well,  what  of  that  ? 
Didst  fancy  life  one  summer  holiday, 
With  lessons  none  to  learn,   and  nought  but 

play? 
Go,  thee  to  thy  task,  conquer  or  die ! 
It  must  be  learned.  Learn  it  then  patiently. 

No  help  !     Nay,  'tis  not  so, 
Though  human  help  be  far,  thy  God  is  nigh: 
Who  feeds  the  ravens,   hears  His  children 

cry  : 
He's   near  thee  wheresoe'er   thy  footsteps 

roam^ 
And   He  will  guide,    light   thee,    help  thee 

home. 
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Deliver  not  the 'tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  bUnd,  who   wait 
for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt   with   doubtful 
light. 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  that  working  strongly 

binds— 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


The  beautifying  of  the  school 
grounds  by  tree-planting,  etc.,  etc., 
cind  ,the  decorating  of  the  school- 
rooms by  various  simple  devices, 
^^ill  be  helpful  in  producing  love  of 
neatness  and  beauty  in  the  school 
children.  This  is  the  season  in 
which  many  teachers  are  directing 
the  attention  of  their  scholars  to 
this  plan  of  making  provision  for 
the  future  of  their  school-grounds, 
and  it  can  be  done  the  more  easily, 
Ijccause  so  many  are  engaged  in  it. 
j^et  the  teachers  be  sure  to  get  the 
active  aid  of  the  pupils,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  at  every  step  lead 
ihem  to  feel  that  it  is  their  work. 
In  this  way  you  will  strengthen 
their  attachment  to  the  school  and 
their  pride  in  it.  You  will  be  able 
to  increase  materially  their  knowl- 
edge of  plants  and  of  plant  life. 
You  will  direct  energies  into  useful 
channels  that  might  otherwise  take 
a  course  that  would  harm  the  pupils 
and  give  you  trouble;  the  forces  of 
youth  are  irrepressible,  and  must 
have  some  outlet.  Of  course,  all 
lovers  of  beauty,  pupils  and  others, 
will  be  gratified;  and  the  aesthetic 
nature  of  the  children,  so  much 
overlooked,  will  be  cidtivated. 

What  can  be  done,  and  what  most 
ought  to  be  done,  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  In  many  of  our 
country  districts,  the  first  thing 
should  be  to  plant  trees  in  the  bare 
and  desolate  school  yards.  Orna- 
mental plants  and  flowers  should 
also  receive  much  attention. 


The  booklets  prepared  by  Dr.  J. 
George  Hodgins,  a  few  years  ago, 
will  be  found  very  useful  by  the 
teachers  and  others,  on  the  question 
of  school-room  decorations. 


An  earnest  attempt  has  been 
made,  and  is  continued,  to  supply 
our  fellow-countrymen  with  books 
to  read  during  the  long  winter 
nights,  while  they,  the  hardy,  active 
and  strong  young  men  of  Canada 
are  busy  cutting  the  timber  in  our 
grand  forests.  The  men  have 
bodies,  but  are  spirits.  They  need 
help  to  enable  them  to  read;  they 
need  books  to  read.  The  efforts  to 
supply  teachers,  books,  and  build- 
ings is  a  noble  undertaking.  On- 
tario should  not  keep  a  "  close  fist " 
towards  the  needs  of  these,  her 
hardy  workers  in  the  thick,  dark 
forests  in  her  northern  land.  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  wishes 
every  success  to  the  Canadian  Read- 
ing Camp. 


By  the  Guelph  newspaper  we 
notice  that  a  difficulty  has  arisen, 
caused  by  a  reference  made  (from 
the  pulpit)  to  the  discipline  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute  of  that  city,  as 
being  too  severe  and  unsuitable  to 
the  class  of  pupils  attending  the 
school,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Hindley. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  at  the 
first  meeting  thereafter  of  the  Trus- 
tee Board.  A  motion  was  made  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  in- 
quiry and  report.       The  Principal 
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was  heard  in  explanation,  and 
thereupon  an  amendment  was  moved 
and  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Board  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  Principal,  and  were  entirely 
satisfied  with  his  management  of 
the  school. 

The  reverend  gentleman  now 
claims  that  the  Board  did  not  give 
him  British  fair  play  in  condemn- 
ing him  unheard. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hindley  was  the  transgressor  of 
British  fair  play  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  condemning  the  Principal 
of  the  school  unheard.  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  must  know  the 
"  royal  way  "  of  dealing  with  breth- 
ren in  such  cases  as  the  one  under 
consideration. 


The  mortal  remains  of  Cecil 
Ehodes  have  been  laid  to  rest  in 
his  chosen  spot,  amid  the  hills  of 
South  Africa.  Now  the  question 
is,  tell  us  something  of  Jno.  Cecil 
We  select  a  word  or  two  contributed 
by  his  father's  family.  A  pot  of 
jam  is  missing.  The  housekeeper 
is  concerned  about  it.  She  tells 
his  mother,  who  questions  the  young 
boy  if  he  knew  anything  about  it. 
"  Yes,"  says  Cecil,  "  I  have  eaten 
it;  it  was  good;  make  some  more.'' 
The  years  pass.  Cecil  goes  to  Ox- 
ford, Oriel  College.  On  account 
of  ill-health  he  is  advised  to  go  to 
his  brother  in  South  Africa.  He 
takes  the  advice,  and  returns  more 
than  once  to  his  college  in  Oxford. 
During  the  time  of  his  college  at- 
tendance, he  and  another  gentleman 
are  sole  occupants  of  an  ordinary 
stage  on  th(4  road  leading  north 
from  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  totally  absorbed  in  studying  the 
English  prayer-book.  For  four  days 
these  solitary  companions  do  not 
say  a  word  to  each  other.       "  For 


God's  sake,"  says  his  companion, 
"  tell  me  who  you  are,  or  I'll  gt 
mad.  Are  you  a  clergyman?  I  see 
you  are  reading  the  prayer-book  con- 
stantly." Thereupon,  Mr.  Rhodes 
told  him  who  he  was,  that  he  was 
•preparing  for  an  examination  at 
Oxford,  and  that  the  prayer-book 
was  one  of  the  books  to  be  examined 
upon.  His  fellow-traveller  was 
Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  is  now 
very  w^U  known  in  connection  with 
South  Africa.  Another  glint  of 
light  from  the  home.  "  The 
Jameson  Raid"  is  all  the  rage  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  Who  were 
the  promoters?  Who  furnished  the 
funds  ?  Could  it  be  justified  ?  etc., 
etc.  To  find  out  the  facts  of  the 
case  an  inquiry  was  ordered.  It  is 
reported  to  his  mother  that  Mr. 
Cecil  was  to  be  examined.  "  Send 
for  him,"  she  says,  "  send  for  him ; 
he  will  tell  the  truth."  We  have 
no  doubt  she  remembered  the  inci- 
dent of  the  pot  of  jam. 

By  various  plans,  co-operation, 
and  companies  Mr.  Rhodes  accumu- 
lates a  large  amount  of  propert}^,  a 
marvellous  sum  Avhen  we  recollect 
the  smallness  of  his  capital.  But 
the  man  Cecil  Rhodes  was  in  all  the 
plans  and  companies,  and  such  a 
man  is  much  more  than  capital. 
For  years  he  was  the  virtual  ruler 
of  South  Africa.  The  union  of  the 
various  and  different  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  into  one  living,  free 
unity,  was  Mr.  Rhodes'  dream.  For 
this,  what  would  he  not  have  dared  to 
attempt  and  do  ?  The  realization  oif 
his  dream,  he  based  upon  the  union 
of  the  Teutonic  race,  represented  by 
Germany  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  the  United  States  on  this 
Western  Continent,  and,  as  centre, 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  in  all 
the  continents. 

The  spiritual  bond  is  the  co-edu- 
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cation  of  the  best  born,  the  best 
bred,  and  the  most  capable  and  am- 
bitions of  the  young  men  in  these 
empires.  For  this  purpose  scholar- 
ships are  established  in  Oxford  to 
support  these  young  men  for  three 
years.  May  the  results  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
be  commensurate  with  the  spacious 
gifts  and  with  the  high  ideal  of  the 
imperial  donor. 

Tx)  support  these  chosen  young 
men  for  three  years,  a  series  of 
scholarships  is  founded  in  the  Uni- 
versity of   Oxford. 

A  contemporary  gives  in  brief  the 
provisions,  which  we  subjoin: 

The  will  disposes  of  £6,000,000. 

Xearly  £2,000,000  of  this  sum  is 
bequeathed  for  education. 

There  are  179  scholarships  to  be 
founded  in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford 
University,  absorbing  annually  £51,- 
750. 

The  allotment  gives  sixty  schol- 
arships to  the  colonies,  one  hundred 
and  four  to  the  United  States  (be- 
ing two  for  each  state  or  territory), 
and  fifteen  to  Germany  (nomina- 
tion to  be  by  the  Kaiser). 

To  improve  his  own  College  of 
Oriel,  at  Oxford,  he  gives  £100,000. 

Grote  Schuur,  his  beautiful  home 
near  Cape  Town,  is  left  as  a  resi- 
dence for  future  Prime  Ministers  of 
Ihe  Federal  States  of  South  Africa, 
and  endowed  with  £1,000  a  year. 

The  gardens  are  to  be  a  public 
park  until  the  formation  of  such  a 
1  ederal  Government. 

.Ml  his  landed  property  in 
Eliodesia  is  left  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people  of  Rhodesia. 

The  Matoppos  are  to  be  a  public 
park  for  the  people  of  Buluwayo, 
with  £4,000  a  year  as  maintenance. 

On  the  hill  known  as  "  The  Vie^^ 
of  the  World,^'  where  his  own  grave 
lies,  is  to  be  the  burial  place  of  ali 


who  "  deserve  well  of  their  country'- 
in  Federated  South  Africa. 

A  perpetual  model  farm  is  pro- 
vided in  Ehodesia,  near  Salisbury, 
and  endowed  with  £2,000  a  year. 

Dalham  Hall  estate,  Xewmarket, 
goes  to  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes,  with 
remainder  to  his  youngest  brother. 

"  A  power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  nature's  dark  abyss. 
But  when  the  great  and  good  depart. 
What  is  it  more  than  this — 
That   man  who   is   from   God   sent 

forth. 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return? — 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 
Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn?" 

— Wordsworth. 


One  of  the  ablest  of  the  con- 
tributors to  The  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly  has  passed  av,^ay 
from  us  by  the  departure  of  the 
late  Rev.  Principal  Geo.  M.  Grant. 
British  Canadians  rejoiced  in  his 
patriotism  ;  also  men  of  worth  ad- 
mired his  alertness  and  fearlessness 
in  expressing  his  attachment  to  the 
"  flag  " — the  symbol  of  justice  and 
freedom. 

Our  friend  did  noble  work  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Blessed  God  our  Saviour;  his  quali- 
ties as  a  statenian  appeared  in  what 
he  did  in  arranging  for  the  union 
of  the  separate  sections  of  Presby- 
terianism — the  same  healing  energy 
was  working  for  the  union  of  all 
believers  in  the  ultimate  oneness  of 
the  human  race.  But  all  the  power 
of  his  various  and  rich  endowments 
were  yoked  together  for  the  life  and 
enrichment  of  Queen's  University. 
The  expansion  of  Queen's  since  he 
became  its  Principal  in  1877;  its 
buo}  ancy,  its  spirit  of  comradeship, 
its  spirit  of  daring  and    sacrifice: 
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in  all  these  priceless  qualities 
Queen's  is  Principal  Grant's  monu- 
ment, and  it  is  much  more  endur- 


ing than  brass.  Canada  can  very 
ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  son  as 
George  Munro   Grant. 


COMMENTS. 


Inspector  G.  D.  Piatt,  Prince 
Edward  County,  in  his  annual  re- 
port to  the  County  Council  deals 
with  several  matters  of  general 
interest.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  be  gratified  to  see  how  he 
presents  them  to  the  members  of 
the  council,  and  to  the  general 
public.  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  is  obliged  to  the  inspec- 
tors who  favored  it  with  copies  of 
their  annual  reports.  The  contents 
of  these  reports  we  will  endeavor 
to  note  to  the  extent  our  space 
will  allow.     The  report  follows : 

Mr.  Warden  and  Gentlemen, — 
In  presenting  my  report  of  the 
school  statistics  for  the  year  1901 
you  will  notice  very  few  changes 
from  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year.  The  ratepayers  in  the  sec- 
tions of  the  county  always  ap- 
pear desirous  of  having  a  good, 
efficient  school  and  of  maintaining 
it  on  the  most  economical  princi- 
ples. In  some  instances  the  econ- 
omy seemed  rather  too  pro- 
nounced. 

The  change  in  the  item  of  muni- 
cipal grants  during  the  past  few 
years,  by  which  every  school  of 
one  teacher  receives  $150  a  year 
from  a  fund  raised  by  the  whole 
township,  affords  a  go"Dd  measure 
of  relief  to  the  weaker  sections 
and  is  duly  appreciated.  The 
amount  varies  greatly  in  the  .dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  county. 
Some  carry  over  a  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their 
teachers  quarterly    as  the  law  pro- 


vides, but  in  very  many  sections 
the  stingy  method  prevails  of  pay- 
ing over  the  one  or  two  grants 
and  compelling  the  teacher  to  wait 
for  the  balance  until  the  close  of 
the  year.  This  practice  should  be 
changed.  It  will  cost  the  section 
no  more  to  pay  teachers  quarlerly 
than  yearly.  In  Picton  the  teach- 
ers are  paid  monthly. 

The  number  of  teachers  employ- 
ed last  year  was  82,  of  whom  30 
were  m.ales  and  52  females.  The 
average  salaries  were  $352.85  and 
$263.70,  respectively.  The  certifi- 
cates were  4  first-class,  24  second- 
class  and  54  third-class. 

The  crop  of  entrance  candidates 
was  again  large  and  rather  more 
than  the  usual  percentage  was  suc- 
cessful. This  examination  afifords 
one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  done  in  our 
schools,  though  it  is  often  allow- 
ed to  exercise  too  great  an  in- 
fluenc  in  forming  an  estimate  of  a 
teacher's  ability.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  evident  that  frequently  both 
teachers  and  pupils  are  injuriously 
afifected  by  the  anxiety  of  parents 
and  trustees  for  success  at  this 
examination.  The  pressure  direct- 
ly and  indirectly  exerted  upon 
them  leads  to  improper  methods 
in  preparation  and  the  deep,  broad 
culture  that  should  be  aimed  at  is 
narrowed  by  leaving  off  almost 
everything  that  will  not  count  at 
the  examination.  The  result  of 
such  training,  or  rather  want  of 
children  to  and  from  it,  has  only 
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it,is  a  plant  of  forced  growth  that 
contrasts  very  sharply  with  the 
one  more  carefully  and  naturally 
developed.  In  this  way  the  con- 
scientious, painstaking  teacher  is 
often  sacrificed  to  over-anxiety_  on 
the  part  of  those  who  grow  impa- 
tient for  results.  A,  suggestion 
imported  from  the  United  States 
towards  the  consolidation  of  a 
part  of  all  sections  in  a  township 
and  the  formation  of  a  central 
school  under  several  teachers  and 
the  necessary  conveyance  of  the 
lately  been  broached  in  this  prov- 
ince. While  there  are  some  prob- 
able advantages  to  be  urged  in 
favor  of  the  scheme,  there  are 
some  serious  objections  to  coun- 
terbalance them.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  change  is  supposed  to 
be  that  of  lessening  the  school 
expenses  to  the  people,  and  it 
is  also  claimed  that  a  graded 
school  would  be  more  thorough 
and  efficient  than  an  ungraded 
one. 

Now  the  initial  expense  of  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  a  suitable 
building  for  a  central  school 
would  certainly  be  considerable, 
and  as  the  scheme  is  experimental 
in  character  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
sell  the  discarded  houses  lest  they 
be  again  required.  But  even  more 
ioim;dable  than  this  would  be 
cost  of  transportation  of  the  chil- 
dren to  and  from  the  school  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  a  grad- 
ed school  over  an  ungraded  one, 
there  is  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  matter.  It  is  con- 
tended by  educationists  that  the 
more  individual  teaching  children 
can  receive,  up  to  a  certain  limit, 
the  better,  for  simultaneous  teach- 
ing    too  often   degenerates     into 


machine  work  and  cram.  This 
sort  may  store  the  memory  but 
does  not  develop  the  mental  pow- 
er— to  do  that,  pupils  require  time 
to  think,  for  which  an  ungraded 
school  is  best  adaptd. 

But  a  strong  objection  to  the 
proposed  scheme  is  that  it  empha- 
sizes unduly  the  commercial  idea 
in  education.  One  would  expect 
such  a  scheme  to  originate  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  country 
the  saving  of  money  is  not  the 
paramount  object  of  Hfe  and  our 
people  do  not  worship  the  al- 
mighty dollar*  to  the  same  extent 
that  our  neighbors  do.  In  fact  the 
dollar  is  not  almighty  in  Canada. 
We  do  not  hear  complaints  on  the 
score  of  burdensome  taxation  and 
yet  most  of  our  experienced  teach- 
ers receive  fair  salaries.  Our  rate- 
payers in  general  never  grudge  a 
liberal  expenditure  for  a  good 
school. 

The  proposed  scheme  is  expect- 
ed to  provide  better  salaries  for 
fewer  teachers,  and  to  that  extent 
it  will  not  be  a  saving  in  expendi- 
ture over  the  present  system,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  limiting  the  de- 
mand for  teachers,  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  over-supply  of  which 
great  complaint  is  made  in  some 
parts  of  the  province. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  will 
probably  be  little  use  m^de  of  the 
permissive  legislation  on  the  ques- 
tion lately  passed  in  Toronto. 

— Picton  Gazette. 


It  may  be  said  that  while  in  one 
sense  the  year  1901  has  been  in 
some  respects  the  most  unfavorable 
the  mining  industry  of  British  Col- 
umbia has  ever  experienced,  it  has 
also  been  the  best.  Progress  of  a 
very  substantial  character  has  been 
made.       The  test  has  been  a  hard 
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one,  but  it  has  been  courageously 
met,  and  the  industry  is  to-day  up- 
on a  healthier  and  more  established 
footing  than  at  any  period  in  its 
history.  If  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off  in  silver,  lead  and  placer 
gold  output,  this  is  more  than  off- 
set by  the  great  increase  in  copper 
and  lode-gold  production,  and  the 
value  of  the  mineral  yield  in  1901 
should  certainly  not  fall  below 
twelve  million  dollars.  Larger 
sums  were  distributed  as  dividends 
during  the  past  year  than  in  any 
previous  corresponding  period, 
while  there  were  fewer  mining 
fiascos  and  an  almost  entire  disap- 
pearance of  "wild-catting"  meth- 
ods. The  prospect  is  eminently 
cheering,  for  as  the  year  closes  labor 
differences  have  been  settled,  condi- 
tions as  affecting  the  silver-lead 
mining  districts  have  been  im- 
proved, new  discoveries  at  Horsefly 
and  elsewhere  promise  well,  and  ac- 
tivity prevails  in  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  This  new 
year  will  also  see,  doubtless,  the 
opening  up  of  new  and  promising 
districts  by  railways,  while  the  pro- 
ductive area  will  also  be  extended 
by  the  addition  of  territory  wherein 
heretofore  development  operations 
have  alone  been  in  progress. — 
Bureau  of  Provincial  Information, 
B.C. 


A  great  many  owls  are  reported 
in  Manitoulin  Island  this  year,  and 
people  are  shooting  them  by  whole- 
sale to  be  stuffed,  whereupon  a  con- 
temporary remarks  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  Manitoulin  Island  would 
be  served  if  the  owls  were  alive  in 
the  woods  instead  of  being  used  as 
ornaments  in  spare  rooms  or  front 
parlors.  If  there  is  an  unusual 
number  of  owls  up  there  it  simply 
means    that    there    is    an    unusual 


amount  of  work  for  them  to  do,  and 
if  they  are  shot  and  not  allowed  to 
do  their  work  the  farmers  will  prob- 
ably have  reason  to  regret  it.  The 
owls  are  there  because  rats  and  mice 
abound.  Instead  of  killing  them, 
the  people  of  the  locality  should  re- 
gard their  coming  as  a  protection 
against  pests.  Charles  W.  Nash,  of 
Toronto,  has  written  a  pamphlet 
about  the  birds  of  Ontario,  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
published,  and  in  it  he  shows  that 
the  killing  of  owls  and  hawks  on 
sight  is  extremely  foolish.  The 
great  horned  or  cat  owl  occasionally 
kills  poultry  and  partridges,  but  it 
chiefly  lives  on  rats,  mice,  squirrels, 
skunks,  rabbits,  and  muskrats.  Mr. 
Nash^s  own  investigations,  and 
those  conducted  by  Dr.  Fisher  for 
the  Washington  Government,  show 
that  the  cat  owl  is  the  only  member 
of  the  family  that  ever  kills  poul- 
tr}^,  while  all  the  others — the  long- 
eared,  the  short-eared,  the  barred 
and  the  screech  owls — subsist 
almost  exclusively  on  rats,  mice, 
and  insects.  Mr.  Xash  says  of  them 
that  in  following  out  the  natural  laAv 
which  governs  their  lives  they 
greatly  help  to  keep  in  check  that 
vast  army  of  little  animals  which, 
if  allowed  to  increase  unrestrained 
by  their  natural  enemies,  would  in 
a  few  seasons  destroy  all  vegetation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hawks  meet  with  the  same  un- 
reasoning enmity.  There  are  eleven 
species  common  in  Ontario,  and  of 
these  only  five  are  ever  known  to 
touch  poultry,  and  two  of  the  eleven 
are  the  chief  offenders.  The 
goshawk  kills  poultry,  but  he  is  seen 
in  Ontario  in  winter  only.  He  is 
a  large  bird,  while  the  hawks  that 
prey  on  chickens  in  summer  are 
small  ones.  "  Hen  hawks  "  never 
touch  poultry,  and  seldom  or  never 
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kill  birds  of  any  kind.  These  big, 
heavy-winged  birds  are  killed  at 
every  opportunity,  and  yet  they  are 
among  the  best  friends  the  farmer 
has.  They  live  on  mice,  toads,  frogs, 
squirrels,  and  snakes,  and  the  rough- 
legged  variety  is  particularly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  'Nash  as  a  bless- 
ing to  the  country.  He  estimates 
that  each  marsh  hawk  eats  six  field 
mice  every  day  he  is  in  the  Pro- 
vince.— Free  Press,  London,  Ont. 

\ 

Undoubtedly  the  two  animals 
showing  the  closest  approach  to  hu- 
man intelligence,  so  far  as  social 
organization  and  harmonious  co- 
operation for  tne  common  welfare 
are  concerned,  are  the  ant  and  the 
beaver,  according  to  a  Rochester 
writer.  Many  wonderful  stories  of 
the  brain-work  displayed  by  ants 
have  been  told,  and  here  is  one  about 
a  colony  of  beavers  on  the  Aroo- 
stook River,  in  Maine,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Caribou.  They  have  built 
a  dam  of  logs  and  mud  250  feet 
long,  turning  the  river  back  upon 
the  lowlands  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  and  thus  creating  a  great 
lake.  The  account  of  their  opera- 
tion says :  "  Trees  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter have  been  cut  down  by  the 
beavers,  the  branches  trimmed  off, 
and  the  trunks  in  some  mysterious 
manner  brought  to  the  dam  and 
submerged.  The  dam  is  better 
than  many  on  the  river  that  have 
been  built  by  men,  and  the  Caribou 
people  are  rather  proud  of  it.  Over 
1,000  beavers  have  worked  hard  on 
this  job  for  several  months,  and  they 
will  be  allowed"  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion all  winter."  This,  we  are  told, 
is  "  instinct." 

Those  beavers  are  certainly  prac- 
tical engineers  and  mechanics,  as 
well  as  marvels    of    intelligent  in- 


dustry.    How  did  they  learn  their 
trade  ? — Edvicational  Gazette. 


The  New  York  Tribune  has  some 
good  and  truthful  words  for  Canada. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  printing  such  kind 
words  from  our  cousins  south  of  the 
line.       The  Tribune  says: 

The  popular  idea  that  the  climate 
of  Western  Canada  is  severe  has  been 
a  serious  obstacle  to  its  development. 
It  is  true,  the  winters  are  cold,  but 
not  much  more  so  than  in  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  warm  chinook  winds 
from  the  west  make  Canada,  es- 
pecially Alberta,  distinctly  more 
temperate  than  some  of  the  north- 
western states.  The  equable  cli- 
mate of  Alberta  is  highly  praised 
by  all  Americans  who  have  settled 
in  it,  and  its  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
sorts, such  as  Banff,  Glacier,  and 
Field,  are  patronized  largely  by 
Americans,  especially  by  sufferers 
from  hay  fever.  Even  where  the 
winters  are  found  to  be  severe  there 
is  an  offset  in  the  fact  that  the  days 
in  summer  are  long,  and  vegeta- 
tion thus  gets  a  great  deal  of  sun- 
light. As  to  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  country — climatic, 
social,  and  political — the  Journal 
prints  signed  letters  from  former 
citizens  of  the  northwestern  States, 
who  declare  that  they  are  entirely 
satisfied.  The  laws  are  just,  the 
taxation  is  light,  and  churches  and 
schools  are  being  rapidly  built. 
Many  Americans,  indeed,  who  have 
taken  farms  are  growing  rich,  and 
even  farm  laborers  find  steady  em- 
ployment at  good  wages.  More- 
over, in  Western  Canada,  there  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  that  narrow  pro- 
vincialism even  yet  to  be  found  oc- 
casionally in  Eastern  Canada, 
which     fondly     cherishes     the     old 
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hatreds  engendered  by  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  The  people  feel 
little  interest  in  old  political  Shib- 
boleths, and  there  is  absolutely  no 
prejudice  against  Americans  or 
American  ideas.  On  the  contrary, 
all,  of  whatever  nationality,  are 
welcomed  on  condition  that  they 
will  take  a  hand  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  Ap- 
parently "  the  sleeping  empire  be- 
yond "  is  awaking  to  a  realization 
of  its  great  possibilities. 


The  following  interesting  figures 
and  deductions  therefrom  have  been 
prej^ared  from  the  recent  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction : 

Pro- 
1901.  R.C.     testant.     Total. 

Schools  under  Boards  and 

"Independent"     5,019         951        5,970 

Scholars     279,474    35,407    314,831 

Attending  schools  of  dif- 
ferent   faith    2,606      1,422 

Teachers,     total     8,761      1,428      10,18'J 

Teachers,       "  Religious  "        3,545  1         

Teachers,     lay,     male 275         101  375 

Teachers,    lay,    female...         4,941      1,326        6.267 

With    Diplomas     4,828      1,290        5,772 

Without     Diplomas,     Lay 

Teachers    734         137  871 

Without  Diplomas,    "  Re- 
ligious "      3,545  1         

Average  salaries,  Male 
Teachers  with  Dip- 
lomas— 

Elementary     $281     $1,149         

Model    and   Academy    ...  510         802         

Average  salaries,  Fe- 
male Teachers,  with 
Diplomas — 

Elementary     113  201 

Model    and    Academy 125  299         

Besides  the  above,  there  are  45 
other  institutions,  universities,  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  etc.,  attended 
by  11,626  students.  The  report 
shows  increase  of  Eoman  Catholic 
schools,  66;  scholars,  4,795;  and 
teachers,  390;  and  a  Protestant  de- 
crease of  eight  schools  and  1,167 
scholars,  and  an  increase  of  30 
teachers. 

Out  of  6,658  lay  teachers,  there 
are  only  391  men,  a  decrease  of  15; 
and   6,267   women,  an   increase   of 


149;  showing  the  rapid  transfer  to 
women  of  Public  School  education. 
Of  the  391  men,  307  are  engaged  in 
superior  schools.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  "  religieux ''  is  286, 
showing  a  reversion  to  the  high 
figures  in  this  class  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  The  number  of  teach- 
ers without  diplomas  shows :  Roman 
Catholic,  an  increase  of  119,  and 
Protestant  of  54.  This  is  a  start- 
ling increase  of  Protestants,  from 
83  to  137,  arising  probably  from 
the  recently  introduced  policy  of 
compulsory  attendance  at  the  Nor- 
mal School.  Graduates  often  de- 
cline the  small  salaries  offered,  and 
School  Boards  illegally  appoint 
teachers  without  diplomas,  and  do 
not  care  if  they  thereby  forfeit  the 
Government  grant,  as  it  is  so  small. 
As  to  average  salaries,  there  is  a 
general  increase.  It  is  most  notice- 
able with  Protestant  female  teach- 
ers with  diplomas  in  superior 
schools,  raised  from  $152  to  $201. 
It  looks  as  if  there  must  be  some 
mistake  in  average  salary  of  Protes- 
tant elementary  male  teachers  with 
diplomas,  $1,149.  Last  year  it 
was  $663,  and  the  year  before 
$345.— Montreal  Witness. 


The  following  description  of  an 
English  Rural  School,  taken  from 
the  Yorkshire  Post,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  our  teachers 
and  others  interested  in  education: 

"When  the  Education  Depart- 
ment made  up  its  mind  that  coun- 
try children  should  have  special 
teaching,  and  got  the  current  Code 
out,  there  was  in  the  Bronte  terri- 
tory a  village  school  to  which  it 
owed  some  ideas.  '  It  is  at  Stan- 
bury  —  the  cluster  of  grey  houses 
passed  in  going  up  to  Charlotte's 
waterfall.  Wild  moors  environ  it. 
liaworth  has  changed,  but  Stanbury 
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is  almost  as  it  was  in  Charlotte 
Bronte's  time. 

"  The  master  of  this  school  was 
asked  by  the  Inspectorate  to  furnish 
them  with  a  scheme  of  nature  study 
such  as  he  had  been  developing  in 
practice  for  six  years.  The  Depart- 
ment's new  circular  to  country 
teachers  contains  few  features  that 
his  work  has  not  anticipated,  and 
the  school  in  its  present  state  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Eng- 
land. Window  sills  and  the  master's 
desk  and  certain  cupboards  are  a 
museum  of  the  plant  and  insect  life 
of  the  country  side;  it  is  extant  on 
a  small  scale  of  cultivation  in  sun- 
dry bell  jars,  pots,  and  dishes;  and 
the  children,  from  the  eldest  down 
to  the  youngest,  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  life  history  of  what 
is  under  their  eyes  daily  growing 
and  changing.  Catch  them  in  play- 
time, and  you  find  a  great  many 
of  them  flocking  round  the  speci- 
mens, crying  out  as  they  discover 
changes  that  have  happened  over- 
night, spying  wonders  through 
pocket  lenses,  telling  each  other 
what  comes  next,  and  giving  every 
growth  and  phase  its  name  as  na- 
turally as  they  would  speak  of  a 
kitten's  tail.  They  are  free  to  run 
out,  but  this  keeps  them  in — it  is 
a  sufficient  break  with  the  windows 
open.  They  brought  all  these  ^  lit- 
tle wick  things '  to  the  school  them- 
selves, knowing  where  to  find  them 
in  tiny  egg  and  larva  just  as  well 
as  any  field  naturalist;  the  marvel 
of  unfolding  life  is  not  tedious ;  and 
yet  you  would  think  the  merry  din 
outside  as  interesting. 

"  In  the  Code  all  this  is  repre- 
sented by  the  dry  word  *  Science.' 
When  it  was  begun  in  I896,  the 
Code  requirements  under  the  head 
of  Science  was  that  children  should 
be  taught  some    simple    facts  and 


principles  of  heat  and  chemistry. 
Very  well  and  necessary  this,  but 
for  country  children  not  the  best 
possible  means  of  either  training 
them  to  use  their  eyes,  or  making 
life  seem  fuller  than  it  had  done  to 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  or  teach- 
ing reverence,  urbanitv,  and  human 
sentiments  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

"  Mr.  Bradley  is  a  naturalist.  In 
some  sort  all  country  teachers  who 
are  not  naturalists  already  must  be- 
come such.  He  drafted  a  scheme 
of  naiure  study  based  on  the  com- 
monest t}'pes  of  life  about  him,  and 
we  have  in  the  district  a  body  of 
alert  school  inspectors  v/ho  were 
only  too  glad  to  find  a  master  able 
to  humanize  the  science  course  in 
such  a  way.  They  let  him  go  to 
work,  and  the  scheme  grew  year  by 
year. 

"  What  may  seem  surprising  is 
that  children  absorb  such  teaching 
very  young.  The  life  history  of  the 
frog,  verified  with  their  own  eyes, 
is  assimilable  by  the  youngest,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Canon  Lyttelton, 
whose  book  on  '  Training  of  the 
Young  in  the  Laws  of  Sex'  is  likely 
to  do  much  for  civilization,  chil- 
dren cannot  be  accustomed  too  early 
to  think  of  the  principle  of  quality 
in  nature  as  a  simple  though  for- 
ever a  wonderful  law.  Most  will 
think  it  best  to  begin  with  plant 
life,  and  Mr.  Bradley's  first  essay 
was  to  show  the  broad  difference 
between  such  a  flowering  plant  as 
the  primrose  and  nouTflowering 
types  like  the  club  mosses  and  ferns. 
His  elder  children  have  each  a  pair 
of  needles  stuck  into  wooden 
handles,  home-made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissecting  flower  and  bud 
and  seed,  so  that  the  simpler  clas- 
sification of  botany  may  be  learned 
by  observation.  When  a  typical  dis- 
section has  been    done,  they  write 
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down  the  results,  and,  as  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  United 
States,  a  diagram  is  always  drawn, 
however  crudely.  For  insects,  it  is 
convenient  to  begin  with  such  as 
the  bee,  the  blue-bottle  fly,  and  the 
butterfly.  There  was  an  immense 
sensation  when,  after  tending  them 
from  the  egg  through  the  catter- 
pillar  stage  to  the  chrysalis  the 
children  first  saw  butterflies  creep 
out  and  spread  their  wings ;  another 
at  the  sight  of  their  instant  flut- 
tering eagerness  when  a  bunch  of 
Virginia  stock  was  introduced  into 
the  big  bell  jar,  and  on  the  deft 
proboscis  darted  into  deep  honey- 
cups.  Lesson  on  fertilization,  of 
course,  with  some  reference  to  cross- 
ing." 

Like  a  gardener,  the  teacher  prov- 
idently caters  for  all  seasons.  A 
glance  at  the  Stanbury  scheme  for 
the  coming  year  will  prove  this,  i.e., 
the  svllabus  for  Standards  V.,  VI., 
and  Vll. : 

"  They  have  learnt  already  all 
about  the  snowdrop,  gathered  the 
usual  catkins  of  willow,  birch,  and 
hazel  that  serve  for  a  text  of  tree- 
lore,  found  the  winged  seeds  of  syca- 
more and  silver  birch  beginning  to 
sprout,  brought  in  the  spawn  of 
frog  and  newt  and  pond  snail.  In 
botany,  as  tlie  year  goes  on,  they 
will  learn  the  bluebell,  the  marsh 
marigold,  the  dandelion,  and  the 
butterfly  orchis  for  flowering  plants ; 
a  sundew  of  moorland  nooks  and 
the  butter  wort  for  insect  eaters; 
ferns,  mat  moss,  and  mushrooms 
for  plants  that  do  not  flower.  In- 
sect life  and  its  reproduction  is 
made  perfectly,  fascinating  with 
such  aquatic  subjects  as  the  gnat 
and  the  bloodworm.  The  children 
actually  find  the  little  saucer-like 
rafts  of  eggs,  objects  for  the  mi- 
croscope, examine  the  floating  larva 


with  its  breathing  tube  on  the  sur- 
face film,  and  its  mouth  below,  head 
down,  and  see  the  perfect  blood- 
sucker take  flight  for  the  edification 
of  patient  anglers.  With  the  frog 
and  pond  snail  goes  the  earthworm, 
and  everyone  knows  what  a  story 
Darwin  made  of  that.  Four  hours 
a  week  being  given  to  nature  study, 
there  is  time  in  the  winter  months 
for  lessons  in  heat  and  in  the  chem- 
istry of  air  and  water. 

"  On  fine  Friday  afternoons  one 
may  see  a  village  school  ideally 
taught  in  the  open  air.  Broken 
weather  confines  it  to  the  play- 
ground; but,  not  being  laid  with 
concrete  or  blighted  with  much 
smoke,  the  playground  grows  things. 

"  Do  you  imagine  there  is  the  least 
question  of  vag:abondage  and  tru- 
antry  when  the  school  goes  out 
a-botanizing  ?  Anything  so  overdone 
were  from  the  purpose  of  truantry, 
whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now, 
was  and  is  to  make  as  ^twere  the 
best  of  Nature.  The  master's  care 
is  not  that.  It  is  to  see  that  every 
small  naturalist  who  finds  a  treasure, 
however  inconsiderable,  gets  the 
right  word  of  help  about  it ;  for  they 
come  continually  running.  How 
far  it  all  is  from  idling  naturalists 
^nll  know  when  I  say  that  boys  and 
girls  of  twelve  know  how  to  seek 
and  recognize  the  prothallium  of 
ferns. 

"In  other  ways  the  school  is 
taught  for  country  needs  and  in- 
terests. Geography  begins  with  the 
visible  hills  and  streams,  drawn 
from  local  maps  and  shaped  in  clay : 
and  there  is  a  collection  of  local  fos- 
sils. In  one  year  a  rain-gauge  was 
kept,  its  record  compared  with  others 
of  the  district,  and  the  reasons  of 
their  difference  explained.  Some- 
thing is  taught  about  soils,  mud, 
clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  useful  as  a 
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foundation  for  any  agricultural  in- 
struction proper  that  may  follow. 
In  arithmetic  special  attention  is 
paid  to  measuring  problems.  Boys 
learn  how  to  take  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  a  haystack  and  a  quarry 
block,  or  to  find  the  area  of  a  mead; 
ow ;  for  any  children  who  may  go  to 
the  towns,  there  are,  however,  object 
lessons  on  cocton,  wool,  silk,  and 
their  manufacture.  Many  other 
country  schoools,  no  doubt,  have 
similar  adaptations  to  their  own 
needs,  but  the  Department  expects 
that  almost  all  should  get  into  closer 
touch  with  life. 

"  There  is  a  lamentable  want  of 
suitable  text-books  for  Nature  study. 
For  forest  trees  Mr.  Bradley  has 
found  nothing  more  compendious 
than  books  on  single  British  timber- 
growths.  For  aquatic  insects  MialVs 
book  is  invaluable,  and  so  are  his 
'  Object  Lessons  from  Nature  ^  and 
'  Eound  the  Year.'  The  West  Hid- 
ing County  Council  have  done  great 
things  for  rural  teachers  in  provid- 
ing lecture  courses  by  Prof.  Miall 
and  others,  and  paying  the  railway 
fares  of  those  who  came  into  Leeds 
and  Bradford  to  hear  them.  Such 
lectures  will  now  be  still  more 
largely  attended,  and  text-books  will 
doubtless  come  in  time. 


"Meantime  in  Stanbury  one  see& 
burst  frogs  no  longer  in  the  roads. 
It  is  better  fun  to  watch  a  frog 
catch  flies  than  it  was  to  blow  one 
up.  Between  them,  the  schools  at 
Stanbury  and  Oldfield,  a  strong  out- 
post on  the  other  side  of  the  dale, 
have  put  an  end  to  bird-nesting. 
There  has  probably  in  those  parts 
never  been  such  a  hatching  out  of 
broods  as  this  year  since  the  Ice 
Age." 


The  courses  are  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  teachers  now  in  service  and 
of  those  who  intend  to  be  teachers. 
Several  of  the  more  elementary, 
however,  are  intended  also  to  meet 
the  needs  of  beginners.  Some  may 
be  taken  in  lieu  of  the  correspond- 
ing courses  in  Harvard  College  or 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
may  be  counted  towards  the  degree 
of  A.B.  or  S.B. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  ob- 
tained in  Cambridge  during  the 
summer  vacation  at  a  cost  of  from 
$4  to  $10  per  week.  Students  may 
live  most  economically  by  hiring 
rooms  in  private  houses  and  taking 
their  meals  at  the  restaurant  pro- 
vided by  the  Committee  in  Eandall 
Hall,  where  food  will  be  furnished 
at  cost. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


Dr.  M.  J.  Kelly,  LL.B.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Brant  County  Alumni 
Association,  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Brant  County,  after  thirty  years  of 
service. 

E.  B.  Hutcherson,  B.A.,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  headmaster 
of  the  High  School  at  Regina,  Assa. 


D.  Whyte,  B.A.,  who  has  beenon. 
the  staff  of  the  High  School  at  Nia- 
gara Falls,  Ont.,  is  now  science 
master  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Owen  Sound. 

D.  P.  McColl,  B.A.,  who  was  for- 
merly superintendent  of  the  city- 
schools  of  Calgary,  is  now  inspec- 
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tor  of  schools  in  the  district  of  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

With  a  view  to  giving  teachers 
some  elementary  instruction  in  cer- 
tain departments  of  technical  edu- 
cation, a  summer  school,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  held  at  the  Normal 
School,  Toronto,  beginning  Wednes- 
day, July  3rd.  The  courses  of 
study,  which  will  be  free,  will  em- 
brace manual  training,  domestic 
science,  nature  study,  drawing,  and 
music.  Lectures  will  be  given  by 
specialists  in  the  different  subjects. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for 
the  next  fiscal  vear.  Dominion  of 
Canada,   is    $59,100,939. 

Prof.  Stockley,  of  the  University 
of  Xew  Brunswick,  has  resigned  to 


accept  a  chair  at  the  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity. 

The  corn  duties  resolution  was 
adopted  bv  the  British  House  of 
Commons  \  283  to   197. 

•  The  Canadian  Pacific  announces 
reductions  in  freight  rates  between 
Lake  Superior  and  Manitoba  points, 
ranging  from  40  to  44  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

A  course  of  military  instruction 
for  school  teachers  of  High  Schools 
or  Collegiate  Institutes  in  Ontario 
will  be  held  at  Stanley  Barracks, 
Toronto,  commencing  on  the  Tth 
of  July. 

Eric  Sharp,  the  fifteen-year-old 
son  of  a  Kingston  grocer,  deliber- 
ately shot  and  killed  Beatrice  Hol- 
land, fourteen  years  of  age,  because 
she  snatched  his  hat  off  at  school. 


SCIENCE. 
By  J.  B.  Turner,  B.A. 


NATURE    STUDY. 

This  subject  is  rapidly  making 
a  place  for  itself  in  the  work  of  the 
schools  of  our  Province.  Its  \alue 
as  mental  discipline  with  even  the 
youngest  of  our  school-children 
s'lould  appeal  to  every  teacher  to 
fairly  consider  its  merits.  The 
abundance  of  material  on  every 
hand  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  Nature  study  brings  the  subject 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  are 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
whatever  will  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school  work.  The  work 
in  this  delightful  subject  has  suf- 
fered in  the  past  from  imperfect 
or  incorrect  ideas  as  to  what  Na- 
ture study  really  is  and  what  it  im- 
plies. Too  often  it  has  been  to  a 
large  extent  talks  by  the  teacher 
about  natural  objects,  or  the  read- 


ing tfrom  recognized  authors  on 
some  subject  connected  with  na- 
tural history.  Both  of  these  are 
very  good  in  their  way,  but  they 
are  not  Nature  study. 

Nature  study,  if  it  is  ever  to  ac- 
complish anything,  must  make  de- 
mands on  the  activities  of  the  child, 
must  make  him  the  active  partici- 
pant in  the  work,  not  the  passive 
recipient  of  a  mass  of  information 
which  may  or  may  not  have  any 
value  or  meaning  for  him.  In  con- 
nection with  Nature  study  there 
has  recently  been  published  by 
Copp,  Clark  &  Co.  a  text-book,  or 
rather  a  guide-book,  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  Mrs.  Crawford.  This  work 
is  the  result  of  several  years'  ex- 
perience in  teaching  in  the  Toronto 
Normal  School  and  the  product  of 
several  years  of  thought  and  work 
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on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  in- 
irodiictory  chapters  contain  a  state- 
vAent  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  work  in  Mature  study,  and  they 
also  point  out  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  so  that  these  may  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  made  up  of  type  lessons 
from  every  department  of  Nature. 
These,  however,  are  not  intended 
as  anything  more  than  types.  If 
the  materials  employed  in  these  les- 
sons are  not  available,  then  other 
material  that  are  at  hand  may  be 
substituted,  and  the  principles  of 
these  lessons  applied  in  the  study 
of  it. 

This  work  is  the  first  of  the 
kind,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
')y  a  Canadian  author,  and  is  of  very 
high  merit.  It  avoids  the  super- 
Mcialty  too  often  found  in  works 
pretending  to  deal  with  this  sub- 
ject, while  it  gives  an  excellent 
statement  of  the  principles  applic- 
able in  Nature  study,  and  outlines 
a  course  that  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  schools.  Whatever  excuse 
there  may  have  been  in  the  past 
for  the  employment  of  imperfect 
methods  in  Nature  study  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  removed  by  this  book, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
meet  with  the  appreciation  its 
merits  demand. 


A  School  Chemistry.  By  Dr. 
John  Waddell,  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. The  MacMillan  Co.,  Lon- 
don and  New  York;  George  N. 
Morang,  Toronto. 
The    aim    of    this    text-book    is 


stated  by  the  author  in  his  preface 
to  be  "  to  help  the  pupil  in  the 
discovery  of  new  facts,  to  enable 
him  to  see  their  connections,  and 
to  show  how  facts  lead  to  theory, 
and  theory  aids  in  investigation 
and  in  the  discovery  of  further 
facts.  The  subject  is  presented  in 
what  seems  to  me  the  correct  pros- 
pective, theory  being  subordinated 
to  fact.  The  author  has,  through- 
out the  book,  closely  adhered  to  the 
task  he  has  set  himself,  and  if  the 
experiments  described  are  carefully 
performed  and  the  questions  in 
conection  with  each  conscientiously 
answered  from  the  results  of  the 
experiments,  the  student  will  have 
obtained  a  good  grasp  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  chemistry. 
The  object  of  a  course  in  elemen- 
tary chemistry  should  be  rather  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  subject,  and  thus  give 
him  the  ability  to  go  on  with  the 
work  he  has  undertaken  than  to 
load  his  mind  with  a  mass  of  facts 
with  regard  to  the  substances 
treated.  This  the  author  seems  to 
have  had  constantly  before  him  in 
preparing  the  text.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible too  much  is  suggested  to  the 
student  by  the  questions  that  are 
asked  in  connection  with  each  ex- 
periment. 

The  latest  ideas  on  this  difficult 
subject  suitable  to  an  elementary 
course  are  embodied  in  this  work. 
The  preface  is  especially  valuable 
on  account  of  the  statement  of 
pedagogic  principles  contained  in 
it 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D. 


A   Refuge  for  Dependents. 

There  are  too  many  people  in  the 
ahns-house.  Theenergy  of  the  State 
has  been  exerted  to  take  care  of 
the  unfortunates,  rather  than  to 
prevent  men  and  women  from  be- 
coming unfortunate.  Out  of  a 
total  of  2,936  inmates  of  the  alms- 
house on  Blackwell's  Island,  only 
56  were  born  in  the  United  States  ; 
2,382  were  foreign  born,  and  of 
this  number  1,617  were  born  in 
Ireland  alone.  There  is  a  law  for- 
bidding the  imrpigration  of  pau- 
pers, but  from  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  law  is  being  evaded. 
Of  these,  2,729  were  admitted  for 
destitution,  helpless,  in  the  main, 
because  they  had  yielded  to  the 
desire  for  drink  until  long-suf¥er- 
ing  friends  could  no  longer  bear 
the  burden  of  their  existence  and 
had  to  turn  them  over  to  the  State. 
It  is  not  within  the  province  of  my 
paper  to  say  how  many  of  these 
persons  could  have  been  made  self- 
respecting  and  self-supporting  if 
the  environment  that  first  led  them 
in  the  downward  path  had  been 
minimized  or  swept  away  altogeth- 
er.— John  W.  Keller,  Commission- 
er of  Public  Charities,  New  York 
City. 


The  Death  Rate  of  Great  Cities. 

The  death-rate  for  great  capitals 
of  Europe  for  the  last  five  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  as 
follows : 

London,  1896,  18.6  per  1,000; 
1897,  18.2;  1898,  18.7;  1899,  19.8; 
1900,  18.8. 

Berlin,   1896,  19.0;     1897,  18.6; 


1898,  17.7;  1899,  19.7;  1900,  18.7. 

Paris,   1896,    19.1;      1897,    18.4; 
1898,  19.1;  1899,  19.2;  1900,   19.4. 

Vienna,  1896,  22.36;  1897,  21.30; 

1898,  20.35;     1899,     20.63;     1900, 
20.42. 

Moscow     (approximately)   1896, 
29.22;  i8q7,     28.37;  1898,     29.62; 

1899,  28.02;  1900,  30.94. 

Our  large  American  cities  com- 
pare favorably  with  these  figures. 
In  New  York  the  death-rate  is 
19.95;  in  Philadelphia,  18.26;  in 
Boston^  19.06;  in  Chicago,  14.68. 
As  we  pointed  out  last  week, 
Montreal,  although  not  in  the 
same  class  with  these  very  large 
cities,  has  almost  the  highest  civic 
death-rate  in  America,  it  being 
25.46  per  1,000.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  how  nearly  alike  many 
of  the  large  cities  are  in  this  re- 
spect 
The  Philadelphia   Medical  Journal 


Health  of  Chicago. 

The  report  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Chicaojo  shows  that  from  Jan. 
I  to  March  29,  1902,  there  were 
6,638  deaths  from  all  causes,  an 
excess  of  608,  or  10  per  cent,  more 
in  the  actual  number  and  61-2  per 
cent,  more  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1901.  The  almost  epi- 
demic prevalence  of  the  communi- 
cable diseases  of  childhood  has 
caused  the  Commissioner  to  renew 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Public  School  teachers 
in  preventing  their  spread. 
Through  the  assistance  of  School 
Superintendent     E.   G.   Cooley,   a 
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copy  of  the  circular,  "  Suggestions 
for  the  Teaching  of  Cleanhness 
Among  School  Children,"  is  being 
put  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher, 
with  the  request  from  the  superin- 


tendent that  they  be  continuously 
enforced.  The  gist  of  these  sug- 
gestions is  that  much  may  be  done 
to  restrict  the  spread  of  contagion 
by  teaching  halDits   of  cleanliness. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
County  Model  Schools. — Dr.  J.  George  J.  Hodgins. 


On  behalf  of  the  correspondent 
who  had  called  your  attention  to 
one  or  two  points  in  the  editorial 
in  the  Educational  Monthly  of 
last  April  on  "  County  Model 
Schools  "  I  desire  to  make  the  fol- 
low'ng  remarks : — 

The  necessity  of  these  schools 
was  felt  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  provision  was  then  made  for 
their  establishment.  Thus,  in  the 
first  School  Act  passed  in  1843  ^^ 
regulate  Common  Schools  in  this 
province,  section  57  of  that  Act 
declares : — 

"  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  the  court  of  wardens  of  any 
county  in  Upper  Canada.  .  .  . 
tc  raise  and  levy  by  county  rate 
a  sum  not  exceding  i200  ($800), 
and  to  appropriate  and  expend  the 
same  for  the  maintenance  of  one 
or  more  County  Model  Schools, 
Vv'ithin  such  county,  and  to  consti- 
tiite,  by  by-law,  or  by-laws,  to  that 
effect  any  Township,  Town  or  City 
Sclioo],  or  Schools  within  the 
county,  to  be,  for  any  term  not 
less  than  one  year,  such  county 
Model  School  or  Schools,"  etc. 

"^A  sum  not  less  than  £40 " 
vvas  appropriated  to  each  such 
school  towards  "  the  payment  of 
the  teachers  and  the  purchase  o^ 
books  and  apparatus."     The  66th 


section  of  the  same  Act  also  de- 
clared :— 

'*  That  in  every  such  Township, 
Town,  01  City  Model  School  grai- 
tutous  n?£truction  shall  be  given 
teachers  of  Common  Schools 
within  the  Township,  Town,  or 
City,  wherein  such  model  sch o  )1 
may  be  established  during  such 
periods  and  under  such  regulations 
of  the  J'ownship,  Town,  or  City 
Superintendent  may  from  time  to 
time  direct." 

Again,  in  the  first  Common 
School  Act  prepared  by  Dr.  Ryer- 
son,  and  passed  in  1846,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  estabHshment  of 
District  Model  Schools — it  was 
declared  (sec.  40) : — 

"  That  at  every  such  District 
Model  School  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion shall  be  afforded  to  all  teach- 
ers of  Common  Schools  within 
the  district  in  which  such  Model 
School  may  be  established  during 
such  period  and  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  District  Superinten- 
dent may  from  time  to  time  di- 
rect." 

These  county  model  schools  (as 
it  will  be  seen)  had  higher  func- 
tions than  have  tire  county  model 
schools  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  designed  to  afiford  instruction 
to  persons       who    were      already 
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teachers,  and  were  thus  in  Dr. 
Ryerson's  views  constituted  local 
Normal  Schools  for  that  purpose 
So  much  importance  did  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  attach  to  the  value  of  training 
institutions  for  teaching,  and  so 
much  did  he  anticipate  a  demand 
for  them  that  on  page  162  of  his 
Report  on  a  System  of  PubHc  i^le- 
mentary  Instruction,  published  in 
1845,  he  said: — 

"  As  soon  as  examples  of  the 
advantages  of  trained  teachers  can 
be  given,  I  believe  the  ratio  of  de- 
mand will  increase  faster  than  that 
of  supply,  and  but  an  additional 
Normal  School  will  soon  be  re- 
quired in  each  of  the  most  popu- 
lous districts." 

Then  again  so  jealously  was  the 
efficiency  of  these  district  or  Coun- 
ty Model  Schools  guarded  that  in 
the  same  Act,  9  Vic,  chap.  20,  it 
v/as  provided  that  no  teacher 
could  be  appointed  to  such 
labor,  without  the  approval  in 
writing  of  the  District  Superin- 
tendent, and  unless  he  held  a 
certificate  from  the  Normal 
School  (which  was  establish- 
ed in  1847).  In  addition  to 
theje  requirements  power  was 
given  to  the  District  Superinten- 
dent to  suspend  or  dismiss  Model 
J^-^hool  teachers  and  to  appoint 
others  in  their  places,  in  case  the 
local  trustees  neglected  or  refused 
to  .'o  so.  This  District  Supenn- 
tcndcnt  was  also  authorized  to  ex- 
amine (as  they  often  did  at  the 
Model  S..bool)  all  "  candidates  for 
teaching  in  Common  Schools  "  and 
to  give  ih<:m  certificates  of  quali- 
fication, special  or  general,  at  h'? 
discretioii. 

The  Ciicstion  may  here  be  ask  id, 
'  Of  what  practical     value     we-e 


these  County  Model  Schools  in 
the  work  of  training  school  teach- 
ers?" 

It  was  clear  that  these  schools 
were  regarded  in  those  early  days 
as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  sys- 
tem of  education,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  aiding  teachers  in  their 
professional  work.  Thus,  Hamil- 
ton Hunter,  Esq.,  now  of  London, 
Ontario,  and  a  veteran  in  the  work 
— in  his  report  as  School  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Home  District  for 
the  year  1844  says  : — 

''  The  deficiency  in  the  qualifi- 
cation of  teachers  could  be  remedi- 
ed by  establishing  in  each  district 
a  Model  School  upon  a  good  scale, 
and  having  it  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  superior  teacher  or 
teachers.  .  .  The  School  Bill 
makes  provision  for  this,  etc." 

In  his  report  for  1847  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  thus  speaks  of  the  operation 
and  success  of  these  schools 
wherever  they  had  been  stablished. 

"  The  School  Superintendent  of 
Dalhousie  District  says  : — '  In  this 
(County  Model  School)  I  have 
there  held  pubHc  examinations  of 
Common  School  teachers ;  and  on 
some  occasions,  when  reluctant  to 
give  them  certificates,  I  have  sent 
them  to  the  Model  School  master 
for  information  and  examination. 

.  .  (These  teachers)  did  not 
make  any  permanent  stay  except 
one,  merely  learning  the  mode  of 
instruction,  the  value  of  the  studies 
and  discipline  of  the  school '  .  . 
The  Superintendent  of  the  John- 
stone District  says  : — .  .  'Much 
good  has  been  done  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Model  School  of 
this  District.  Several  teachers 
whose  education  was  by  no  means 
good,  have     acquired     a      sound 
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knowledge  of  the  subjects  which 
are  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
Common  Schools.'  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  the  Alidland 
District  says  : — '  Almost  every 
teacher  who  has  attended  the 
Model  School  for  any  length  of 
time  is  now  teaching  with  good 
success.'  " 

In  the  Act  (hostile  to  Dr.  Ryer- 
son)  which  was  hurriedly  passed  m 
1849,  ^^^t  which,  by  Order-in- 
Council,  never  went  into  operation, 
provision  was  made  to  estabhsh, 
or  continue  the  County  Model 
Schools  ''in  any  township,  town,  or 
city,"  and  granting  to  each  of 
them  "  £25  over  and  above  the 
sum  to  which  such  schools  would 
be  entitled  as  a  Common  School..  . 
which  sum  shall  be  expended  in 
the  payment  of  a  teacher  or  teach- 
ers, and  for  no  other  purpose." 

In  1850  the  whole  machinery  of 
our  school  system  was  thoroughly 
revised,  and  the  system  itself  re- 
organized. A  comprehensive 
School  Act  prepared  by  Dr.  Ryer- 
son  was  then  passed,  which  is  yet 
the  foundation  of  our  Public 
School  system.  In  that  Act  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  township  Model 
Schools  was  made.  Township 
Councils  were  authorized  to  raise 
a  special  tax  for  the  support  and 
efficiency  of  these  schools ;  and  it 
was  "  provided  likewise,  that  tui- 
tion to  student  teachers  in  such 
Model  Schools  should  be  free." 

The  reason  why  township  Model 
Schools  were  substituted  for  coun- 
ty ones,  is  given  by  Dr.  Ryerson  in 
his  circular  to  town  reeves,  dated 
I2th  August,  1850.  Other  reasons 
contributed  to  this  change,  but  the 


circular  gives  the  chief  reason.  It 
says : — 

''  The  attempts  of  District  Coun- 
cils to  establish  Model  Schools 
have  thus  far  proved  entire  failures 
.  .  .  'ine  late  District  Councils 
have  in  every  instance,  except  one, 
abandoned  the  attempt.  .  .  To 
the  success  and  usefulness  of  a 
Model  School,  a  model  teacher,  at 
any  expense,  is  indispensable,  and 
then  a  Model  School-house,  pro- 
perly furnished,  and  their  judicious 
and  energetic  management." 

In  addition,  I  may  say  that  the 
causes  of  failure  of  these  valuable 
training  institutions  in  1850,  may 
be  incidentally  learned  from  the 
very  words  here  used  by  Dr.  Ryer- 
son by  way  of  suggestions  to  town 
Reeves.  These  schools  had  nei- 
ther model  teachers,  nor  were  the 
buildings  "  model  school-houses." 
Besides,  the  District  Superintend- 
dents  of  that  day,  and  after  them, 
the  inferior  township  superinten- 
dents, had  no  experience  as  train- 
ed teachers  themselves.  The  man 
who  would  do  the  work  of  super- 
intendence at  the  cheapest  rate, 
and  as  a  supplement  to  his  ordin- 
ary income,  was  usually  the  man 
chosen  as  Superintendent. 

For  twenty  years  this  unfortu- 
nate state  of  things  existed,  and  un- 
til, by  the  Act  of  1871,  the  status 
and  qualifications  of  these  most 
important  officers  were  raised  to 
their  present  high  standard.  The 
very  name  was  changed,  and  that 
of  Inspector  substituted  for  one 
which  had  become  synonymous 
with  that  of  inefficiency — chiefly 
for  want  of  experience  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  office. 

It  was  felt  by  Dr.  Ryerson  that 
until  these  new  officers  had  secur- 
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ed  some  degree  of  popular  favor, 
and  had  proved  their  efhciency  as 
organizers  of  schools,  and  as  prac- 
tical judges,  it  would  be  useless  for 
him  to  attempt  the  re-estabHsh- 
ment  of  the  county  Model  Schools. 


Before  that  time  had  fully  arrived 
he  retired  from  office — leaving  this 
important  and  necessary  duty  to 
be  undertaken  (as  it  was  efficient- 
ly) by  his  successor,  Hon.  Adam 
Crooks,  as  Minister  of  Education. 


BOOKS   AND   MAGAZINES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly  will 
send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


The  long  story,  complete  in  one 
number,  in  the  June  "St.  Nichol- 
as," is  called  "Another  Chance,'* 
and  is  a  story  for  girls,  written  by 
Julia  Truitt  Bishop.  Jack  London 
contributes  a  story  entitled,  "  To 
Kepel  Boarders'' ;  and  there  is  .'in 
interesting  article  on  "  The  Castle 
Garden  Aquarium,"  by  Charles  L. 
Bristol. 

The  first  article  in  the  June  "At- 
lantic'' is  one  on  Golf,  by  William 
Garrott  Brown,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  game  from  various  points 
of  view,  and  in  passing  pays  an  en- 
thusiastic compliment  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Haultain's  disquisition  of  the 
same  subject.  Miss  Jean  M.  Mc- 
Ilwraith,  of  Hamilton,  whose  his- 
torical romance,  "The  Curious  Car- 
eer of  Roderick  Campbell,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
about  a  year  ago,  contributes  to  this 
number  "A  Dialogue  in  Hades," 
which  proves  to  be  a  thorough  and 
conscientious  survey  of  the  work 
of  Walt  Whitman. 

The  consents  of  the  June  "Cos- 
mopolitan include  "The  Coronation 
of  Edward  Seventh  ; "  "  Cecil 
Rhodes,"  by  John  Brisbane  Walker ; 
a  story  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  serial  by  Francis 
Willing  Wharton. 

There  arc  two  articles  on  College 


Life  in  the  June  "  Cosmopolitan : 
"  Oxford  University  and  the  Amer- 
ican Students,"  and  "  Bowdoin 
College,"  by  W.  I.  Cole. 

Among  the  more  interesting  con- 
tributions in  the  June  "  Century  " 
are :  "The  Humor  of  the  Elder  Soth- 
ern,"  by  Lucy  Derby  Fuller ;  "  The 
Adventures  of  a  Parrot,"  by  H.  S. 
Edwards;  "The  Royal  Family  of 
England,"  by  Oscar  Browning;  and 
"  The  Recollections  of  a  Player," 
by  J.  H.  Stoddart. 

The  contents  for  the  June  "  Scrib- 
ner's  "  include :  "  The  New  Agri- 
culture," by  W.  S.  Harwood;  "Ar- 
temis to  Actaeon,"  by  Edith  Whar- 
ton; "On  a  Baltic  Sea  Sloop,"  by 
James  B.  Connolly;  "A  Window 
Drama,"  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Thomp- 
kins ;  "  The  Day  Shall  Declare  It," 
by  Jennette  Lee;  instalments  of 
the  two  serials,  and  other  contribu- 
tions. 

"The  Living  Age"  for  May  31 
contains  an  important  review  of 
Mr.  Kidd's  Western  Civilization, 
taken  from  "  The  Quarterly  Re- 
view." 

Articles  on  the  work  of  Frank 
R.  Stockton  and  Bret  Harte  occupy 
the  most  prominent  positions  in 
the  June  "  Book  Buyer."  The  vari- 
ous departments  are  as  interesting 
as  usual. 
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The  complete  novel  in  the  June 
"  Lippincott ''  is  by  Caroline  Geb- 
hardt,  and  is  called  '^  A  Eeal  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Revolution/^  Naturally 
it  is  an  historical  romance. 

The  leading  article  in  the  "  Sun- 
day School  Times''  for  May  24  is 
on  "  The  Surest  Road  to  Church 
Prosperity."  The  answer  supplied 
is  to  win  children  above  all  others 
for  the  Church. 

Besides  a  number  of  good  short 
stories  and  articles  on  various  sub- 
jects in  "  The  Youth's  Companion" 
for  June  5th  there  is  a  short  but 
enthusiastic  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  women  and  cats,  which,  in 
effect,  remarks  that  considering 
the  indomitable  nature  of  the  cat, 
women  deserve  much  credit  for 
having  all  by  themselves  persistently 
cared  for  it. 

The  May  number  of  the  "Studio" 
is,  as  usual,  of  remarkable  beauty 
and  great  interest.  The  leading 
articles  are  on :  "A  German  Painter : 
Robert  Sterl" ;  "  Illustration  of  the 
Daily  Press  in  America";  "The 
Art  of  Van  Hore";  and  "The  Cult 
of  the  Statuette."  But  to  the  general 
reader  the  article  of  greatest  in- 
terest will  be  that  on  "  A  Birming- 
ham Architect:  W.  H.  Bidlake," 
fully  illustrated  by  photographs  in 
detail  of  the  houses  he  has  de- 
signed. 


The  April  number  of  The  Studio 
opens  with  a  most  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "The  Art  of  Lucien  Guion," 
by  Gabriel  Mourey,  with  thirteen 
illustrations  of  the  artist's  remark- 
able work,  including  some  fine  por- 
traits of  old  people,  and  Breton 
types.  The  second  article  is  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  students 
of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art, 
and  contains  examples  of  very  fine 
decorative  work.     A  third  most  at- 


tractive contribution  deals  with 
Italy's  Private  Gardens.  Altogether 
the  April  number  is  worthy  of  the 
first  art  magazine. 

The  April  Cosmopolitan  con- 
tains amongst  other  articles  of  in- 
terest a  contribution,  "Vesuvius, 
Destroyer  of  Cities,"  by  B.  F. 
Fisher,  Kenyon  Cox,  Bret  Harte. 
Hopkinson  Smith  and  Edmundi 
Gosse  are  among  the  contributors. 

"  The  Youth's  Companion  "  for 
April  loth  contains  an  article  by 
Lady  Jeune,  on  "  Some  Relics  of 
the  Past."  t 

"  Confessions  of  a  Wife  "  is  the 
most  prominently  placed  contribu- 
tion in  the  April  Century.  After 
reading  it  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  public  confessions  are  gener- 
ally a  mistake.  But  the  same  num- 
ber contains  a  number  of  the  most 
refreshing  short  stories  that  have 
appeared  together  for  a  long  time. 
"  My  Golf,"  by  Charles  Battel! 
Loomis  ;  "DiscipHning  the  R.  and 
O.,"  by  WilHs  Gibson ;  "  A  Hard 
Road  to  Andy  Coggins,"  by  Ches- 
ter Bailey  Fernald;  and  Chimmie 
Fadden's  "  Discussion  on  L'Aig- 
lon  and  Women,"  by  E.  W.  Town- 
send,  make  a  record  in  magazine 
humor  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass. 


"The  Methods  of  Lady  Walder- 
hurst "  is  a  continuation  of  the 
most  charming  story  Mrs.  Burnett 
has  yet  written,  "The  Making  of 
a  Marchioness."  The  continuation 
is  admirably  conceived  and  -worked 
out,  and  while  there  is  a  little  more 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world  in 
the  second  part  than  there  was  in 
the  first,  that  serves  to  increase  the 
dramatic  interest.  William  Briggs 
is  the  Toronto  publisher  of  a  book 
which  is  certain    to    have  a  large 
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sale,  and  which  will  not  disappoint 
anyone  who  enjoys  a  well-written, 
charming  story.  Lady  Walder- 
hurst  is  a  most  lovable  woman. 

"  The  Lady  Paramount "  is  the 
first  book  Mr.  Harland  has  had 
published  since  his  great  success, 
"The  CardinaFs  Snuff-Box.^^  It 
is  characterized  by  the  same  light- 
ness and  gaiety  that  made  the 
charm  of  the  former  book.  There 
is  not  a  hint  of  sadness  or  trouble 
from  cover  to  cover,  nothing  but 
love  and  fair  weather,  and  all  the 
good  things  day-dreams  are  made 
of.  If  one  wants  to  be  convinced 
of  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  the 
sweetness  of  living,  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  true  love,  this  is  the  book 
to  buy  for  the  purpose.  William 
Briggs  is  the  Toronto  publisher. 

William  Briggs  is  also  the  Cana- 
dian publisher  for  Miss  A.  P. 
Laut's  second  historical  romance, 
"  Heralds  of  Empire. ^^  Miss  Laut 
is  able  easily  to  maintain  her  posi- 
tion as  a  successful  writer  of  the 
daring,  exciting,  high-pitched  story 
of  adventure.  A  great  wonder  is 
made  by  book-reviewers  over  the 
fact  that  a  woman  could  write  such 
a  slashing,  reckless  account  of  much 
killing  and  loud  talking.  But  that 
may  be  recognized  as  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  the  preference  for  boys' 
books  so  strongly  established  in  the 
bosom  of  the  average  girl.  "  Her- 
alds of  Empire "  is  a  successful 
book  in  the  sense  that  it  achieves 
everything  for  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  written.  It  is  sure  to 
have  a  large  sale  and  to  give  much 
enjoyment.  Miss  Laut,  however, 
lias  rather  fallen  behind  in  the  bet- 
ter qualities  of  her  art  since  writing 
"  Lords  of  the  North." 

W.  H.  D.  Mier's  "  Hermarium 
and  Plant  Description  "  gives  25 
sheets    for    pressing    plants,  with 


convenient  blanks  for  information 
to  be  filled  out.  Ginn  and  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 70c.  _     ' 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  Director  of 
Music  in  Boston  and  an  editor  of 
the  well-known  Educational  Music 
Course,  has  prepared  another  valu- 
able musical  publication,  which  is 
just  issued  by  the  Athenaeum 
Press  of.  Ginn  and  Company  (Bos- 
ton). It  is  a  manual  of  elementary 
theory  for  teachers  and  students 
of  vocal  music  reading.     55c. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  Wil- 
liam Garrett  Brown.  Cloth,  pp. 
141,  65  cents.  Boston:  Houghton, 
MifTin  and  Co.  This  is  a  newjvol- 
ume  in  the  Riverside  Biographical 
series.  Most  of  the  authors  of 
these  biographies  have  freely  con- 
fessed that  their  work  was  little 
more  than  the  recasting  in  con- 
densed form  of  more  extended 
biographies.  Mr.  Brown,  however, 
has  done  a  certain  amount  of  orig- 
inal work,  and  his  presentment  of 
Douglas'  life  and  character  reflects 
the  swiftness  and  concentration 
that  characterized  the  career  of 
this  brilliant  figure  of  the  abolition 
struggle. 

The  period  of  exploration  and 
colonization  in  America  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Riverside  Biographi- 
cal Series  by  an  account  of  the 
career  of  Samuel  de  Champlain. 
Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  jr.,  whose  es- 
says in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  have 
deservedly  attracted  favorable  at- 
tention, has,  in  this  little  volume, 
vividly  described  the  great  French 
explorer.  Champlain's  statesman- 
ship, daring,  and  prudence  made 
his  career  a  remarkable  one,  and 
his  adventures  as  the  founder  and 
governor  of  New  France,  or  Can- 
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Carpenter's  Geographical  Eeader. 
By  Frank  G.  Carpenter.  Cloth, 
12mo,  456  pages.  With  maps  and 
illustrations.  Price,  70  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  this  se- 
ries is  Europe,  a  really  attractive,  al- 
most fascinating  book,  which  is  prac- 
tically a  personally-conducted  tour  of 
Europe,  based  upon  recent  personal 
observations  of  the  author.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
half-tones,  from  photographs,  se- 
lected to  give  an  idea  of  the  cus- 
toms, costumes  and  industries  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  places 
in  which  they  live.  It  makes  an  at- 
tempt to  make  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy interesting  and  practical,  and 
Till  be  eagerly  read  through  by  even 
/ery  young  pupils.  Its  twelve  maps 
are  small,  but  very  clear,  and  not 
overcrowded. 


History  of  Scotland.  By  P.  Hume 
Brown,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Eraser 
Professor  of  Ancient  (Scottish) 
History  and  Palaeography  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I. 
To  the  Accession  of  Mary  Stuart. 
Crown  8vo,  with  7  Maps,  6s. 
Vol  II. — Erom  the  Accession  of 
Mary  Stuart  to  the  Eevolution 
of  I689.  Crown  8vo,  with  4 
Maps  and  Plan^  6s.  Vol.  III. 
(Completing  the  Work.) 

There  is  not  in  existence  a  com- 
pendious history  of  Scotland  which 
at  once  supplies  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative of  events  and  seeks  to  trace 
the  gradual  consolidation  of  the 
various  elements  that  have  gone  to 
the  making  of  the  Scottish  people. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  meet  this  want 
that  this  book  was  conceived  and 
written."  (Taken  from  the  preface 
to  the  first  volume.)      The  writing 


of  history  is  not  one  of  the  exact 
sciences;  therefore,  writers  have 
room  for  differences  among  them- 
selves and  so  have  the  readers.  This 
history  of  Scotland  is  a  good  one, 
but  not  faultless.  We  commend  it 
to  our  readers. 


The  Mind  of  a  Child.  By  Ennis 
Eichmond.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  London,  England. 
Mr.  Richmond  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  almost  all  those  who 
write  about  child-study  and  on 
child-study,  do  so  chiefly  for  the 
writer's  personal  advantage,  not  for 
the  advantage  of  the  child  or  the 
community;  and  he.  endeavors  to 
present  the  child  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  child's  good  and  the 
good  of  society.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  effort  he  gives  many 
useful  hints  for  the  upbringing  of 
the  young,  both  to  parents  and 
teachers. 

Training  in  good  habits  from  in- 
fanc}^  requires  the  very  best  edu- 
cators. Mr.  Eichmond  takes  self- 
assertiveness  for  the  common  word 
egotism,  and  advises  to  avoid  evil 
by  inculcating  the  opposite;  the 
symbol  for  which  he  takes  to  be 
reverence.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
importance  of  training  children  to 
express  gratitude,  even  if  the  in- 
structor is  satisfied  that  the  feeling 
is  there.  Persons  whose  duty  and 
privilege  it  is  to  train  children  will 
be  assisted  by  reading  this  timely 
book. 

Pitt  Press  Series.  Prince  Eugene. 
Introduction,  Notes  and  Index,  by 
E.  C.  Quiggin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  At  the 
University  *  Press,  2s.  6d.  C.  J. 
Clay  &  Sons,  London,  Eng.  An  in- 
teresting and  useful  book.  The  in- 
troduction gives  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  chief  events  in  the  priace-com- 
panion    of     the    indomitable    and 
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handsome  Englishman,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

Mr.  Murray's  Text-Books  of  Sec- 
ondary Education,  edited  by  Mr. 
Laurie,  M.A.  Commercial  Know- 
ledge by  Algernon  Warren.  A 
Manual  of  Business  Methods  and 
Transactions.  2s.  6d.  London, 
England. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  draw 
on  his  own  experience  of  business, 
extending  over  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  and  he  has  been  fortimate 
in  the  assistance  of  business  friends 
and  acquaintances,  as  well  as  in  the 
courteous  information  put  at  his 
disposal  by  public  officials.  The 
volume  includes  chapters  on  Sup- 
ply and  Demand;  Free  Trade  and 
Protection;  Partnership;  Compan- 
ies, Syndicates  and  Trusts;  Prin- 
cipal and  Agent;  Contracts;  Bank- 
ing; Transit;  Insurance;  Tariifs; 
Employers'  Liability ;  Commercial 
Travellers;  Consuls,  etc. 

The  University  of  Chicago  an- 
nounces the  appearance  of  six  small 
paper-covered  pamphlets  under  this 
head.  The  following  numbers  of 
the  series  have  thus  far  appeared : 

Number  1. — Isolation  in  the 
School,  by  Ella  Flagg  Young. 
Paper  covers.     Postpaid,  55  cents. 

Number  2. — Psychology  and  So- 
cial Practice,  by  John  Dewey. 
Postpaid,  28  cents. 


Number  3. — The  Educational 
Situation,  by  John  Dewey.  Post- 
paid, 55  cents.  Published  by  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1902. 

Teachers  who  like  to  have  the 
latest  judgment  on  their  calling  ex- 
pressed by  competent  authority  will 
do  well  to  send  for  these  litlle 
books.  Mrs.  Young  and  Professor 
Dewey  both  emphasize  some  im- 
portant truths  which  teachers  and 
educational  authorities  should  take 
to  heart.  I'he  most  important  of 
these  is  the  independence  of  the 
teacher.  The  whole  trend  of  organ- 
ization and  management  in  city 
schools  is  to  encroach  more  and  more 
upon  the  discretionary  powers  of 
teachers  and  principals.  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell  said,  in  a  recent 
lecture,  "  If  there  is  one  thing  worse 
than  a  martinet  superintendent  it  is 
a  martinet  principal."  The  con- 
stant temptation  of  both  is  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  teachers  in  the 
exercise  of  legitimate  freedom  in 
teaching. 

The  Canadian  Almanac  for  1902 
is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence seen  by  the  volumes  of  former 
years.  Its  400  pages  are  filled  with 
useful  matter  for  business  and  pro- 
fessional men.  The  commercial, 
statistical,  astronomical,  ecclesias- 
tical, educational,  and  financial  de- 
partments are  full,  reliable,  and 
complete.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
publication. 


THE  ROYAL  ROAD 

to  Latin  and  French  is  by  the  De 

.'I'jiliiuif-im'.  Brisay  Analytical  Method. 

We  fit  many  stuctents  in  three 
months  to  pass  difficult  ex- 
linations.     Our  system 
is  the  only  means  of  ac- 
quiring, a    real,  sound 
knowledge  of  a  lang- 
uage. Students  every- 
where are  taking  our 
'^    courses  by  mail, and 
the  progress   ve 
schools  in  the 
United  States  are 
adjppting  our  sys- 
tem.   We  ask  no 
coibitant    fees. 
*att  I.,  Latin  or 
'rench,25  cents. 
"First  Steps  in  French,"  35.  cents. 


500  TEACHERS  WANTED 


READ  THE  FOLLOWING 


the  World^s  Book  of  Know- 
ledge and  Universal  Kdueator. 

A  complete  20th  Century  Cyclopedia  of  useful 
information. 

You  can  make  bipr  money  securinjj:  orders  for 
this  book  during  off  hours  and  vacation.  The 
price  is  low  and  the  terms  and  special  induce- 
ments extra  liberal. 

No  charge  for  outfit  if  you  mean  business. 
Send  25  cents  to  pay  postage,  and  deduct  this 
amount  from  your  first  order. 

WILLIAM    BRIGGS, 
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THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  BURNS  MONUMENT 
AT  TORONTO. 

Prof.  Clark,  Trinity  University. 


It  was  3.30  p.m.  when  Mr.  David 
Walker  opened  the  proceedings,  as 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  overcame  the 
rain,  with  a  welcome  to  the  visitors 
and  a  word  of  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  for  the  generous  sub- 
scriptions which  had  enabled  them 
to  carry  through  the  project.  He 
called  upon  Mr.  J.  L.  Morrison  to 
introduce  the  lady  who  was  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  of  unveiling. 

Mr.  Morrison  discharged  this 
duty  in  a  brief  speech,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  paid  a  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Walker's  interest  in  the  work 
of  procuring  the  statue.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  statue,  remarking  that 
it  was  especially  pleasant  that  the 
pedestal  was  the  work  of  a  Can- 
adian firm,  the  Mcintosh  Granite 
and  Marble  Company,  while  the 
four  panels,  "  Tam  o'  Slianter," 
"  The  Address  to  the  Daisy," 
"  John  Anderson,  My  Jo,  John," 
and  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night,"  were  the  work  of  a  Tor- 
onto young  man,  Mr.  E.  Hahn,  a 
graduate  of  the  Toronto  Art 
School. 

Mrs.  Walker  then  drew  the  rope 
which   released   the   draperies,   and 


in  a  moment  the  fine  statue  was  in 
view.  The  male  chorus  present 
sung  "  There  Was  a  Lad  Was  Bom 
in  Kyle,"  and  the  assemblage 
cheered.  Miss  Carolina  Morrison 
presented  Mrs.  Walker  with  ja 
bouquet  of  roses. 

Mr.  Walker  added  some  particu- 
lars as  to  the  moment  of  Burns' 
life  represented  by  the  statue.  The 
sculptor,  Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson, 
A.R.S.A.,  had  been  anxious  to  be 
present  to  tell  the  audience  what 
period  of  Burns'  career  was  repre- 
sented in  this  portrayal ;  his  health, 
however,  had  forbidden  the  jour- 
ney. Mr.  Walker  thought  that  it 
represented  him  at  the  period  of 
his  removal  to  Dumfriesshire. 

RDV.    PROI^.    CLARK. 

Rev.  Prof.  Clark  was  then  called 
upon  to  deliver  the  oration.  He 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
present  on  an  occasion  so  interest- 
ing and  so  touching  to  them  all, 
and  congratulated  Mr.  Walker 
upon  the  termination  of  his  loving 
labors ;  for  it  was  to  that  gentle- 
man. Prof.  Clark  remarked,  amid 
applause,   that  they   were  indebted 
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more  than  to  anyone  else  for  the 
memorial.  One  hundred  and  six 
years  ago  that  day,  the  speaker 
continued,  there  was  taken  from  the 
world  one  of  the  keenest  and 
brightest  intellects  of  Scotland, 
one  of  the  warmest  and  kindest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  under  Hodden 
gray  or  tartan  plaid.  They  were 
doing  not  so  much  honor  to  him 
as  honor  to  themselves  in  setting  up 
this  monument.  They  had  no 
apologies  to  make  for  honoring  this 
great  poet.  There  had  been  too 
much  apologizing  for  him  in  the 
past.  Burns  was  essentially  a 
great  and  good  man ;  he  had  his 
faults,  he  also  had  lofty  ideals,  and 
it  was  a  grief  to  him  that  he  could 
not  realize  them.  Of  what  good 
man  could  not  that  be  said  ?  And 
who  could  cast  a  stone  at  him  ? 
They  were  assembled  to  honor  that 
which  was  great  and  good  in  him. 
When  they  heard  the  voice  of  re- 
buke raised  they  were  disposed  to 
say  that  they  preferred  the  author 
of  ''Holy  Willie's  Prayer"  to 
Holy  Willie  himself. 
^  Ihis  question,  Prof.  Clark  con- 
tinued, had  been  answered  by  the 
voice  of  mankind;  they  had  the 
verdict  of  humanity.  JBurns  was 
not  merely  Scotch;  he  loved  Scot- 
land deeply  and  passionately,  but 
he  loved  humanity  more  than  he 
loved  Scotland.  And  Prof.  Clark 
quoted  Talleyrand's  profound  epi- 
gram, that  there  is  somebody  wiser 
than  anybody,  and  that  is  every- 
body. When  they  had  srot  the  ver- 
dict of  humanity  they  did  not  care 
for  the  exceptions. 

INSTANT    APPRFXIATIQN    QI?    BURNS. 

There  never  had  been  a  time 
when  Burns  had  not  been  appre- 
ciated,   when    his   poetry    was   not 


recognized  as  being  of  the  very 
first  character.  This  was  an  abso- 
lute, phenomenal  fact,  and  an  ex- 
perience shared  by  no  other  poet 
whom  Prof.  Clark  could  recall, 
unless  it  was  Spenser,  and  Spenser 
was  not  a  poet  of  the  many.  Con- 
sider how,  for  instance,  Tennyson 
was  years  in  attaining  recognition ; 
and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  poets 
like  Cowley  had  attained  recogni- 
tion at  a  bound,  only  to  be  practi- 
cally forgotten.  But  from  the 
moment  the  Kilmarnock  volume 
was  produced  until  the  end  of  his 
life  Scotland  recognized  his  great- 
ness, while  outside  of  Scotland  the 
poet  Cowper,  for  instance,  bore 
tribute  to  his  genius.  There  never 
had  been  a  moment  in  which  he  had 
not  held  the  same  high  place  in  the 
hearts,  not  merely  of  Scotchmen, 
but  of  all  English-speaking  men. 
Saxon  and  Celt  united  to  honor  the 
poet  of  humanity.  So  far  was  his 
popularity  from  waning  that  It 
had  gone  on  increasing,  and  would 
continue  to  increase  so  long  as  men 
could  recognize  the  dialect  he  used. 
And  even  if  the  Scottish  language 
ceased  to  be  spoken,  men  would 
undergo  the  labor  of  learning  it  in 
order  to  understand  the  poems  of 
Burns. 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  so 
genial,  so  open-hearted  a  man,  a 
man  so  full  of  humanity,  so  full  of 
affection  and  tenderness,  should  be 
appreciated.  His  poetry  was  but 
the  expression  of  the  man;  it  was 
sincere,  spontaneous,  the  utterance 
of  a  man  with  no  second  thoughts, 
unconscious,  giving  voice  to"  the 
thought  of  the  moment.  There  was 
no  more  sincere  writer  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  There  was  no  pos- 
ing with  Burns;  he  spoke  out  his 
own  convictions,  gave  voice  to  his 
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own  emotions.  As  a  contrast  Prof. 
Clark  cited  Alexander  Pope,  a  poet 
of  great  power,  but  a  poet  in  whose 
works  one  saw  the  perfection  of 
artifice,  as  in  Burns'  work  one  saw 
the  perfection  of  nature.  Prof. 
Clark  then  referred  to  Burns'  per- 
sonality, to  the  impression  he  made 
upon  persons  he  met,  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  entered  the  august 
society  of  Edinburgh  as  among  his 
equals,  to  his  unequalled  powers 
of  conversation,  to  the  noble  man- 
ner with  which  he  bore  the  trials 
of  prosperity  as  well  as  of  adver- 
sity. 

He  then  turned  to  a  consideration 
of  Burns'  poetry.  Burns  himself 
had  told  them,  in  his  address  "  to 
the  Guid  Wife  of  Wauchope,"  of 
his  two  great  motives,  and  Prof. 
Clark  quoted: — 

"  A  wish  that,  to  my  latest  hour. 

Shall  strongly  heave  my  breast — 
That   I,    for   poor   auld    Scotland's 

sake, 
Some   usefu'    plan    or   beuk    could 
make, 
Or  sing  a  sang  at  least." 

While  later  on  in  the  same  poem 
Burns  says : — 

"  I  see  her  yet,  the  sonsie  quean, 
That  Hghted  up  my  jingle, 

Her  witching  smile,  her  pauky  een. 
That     gart     my     heart     strings 
tingle  !  " 

Patriotism  and  the  love  of  wo- 
men inspired  him.  He  had  the  de- 
fects of  his  qualities,  but  they 
bore  his  defects  for  the  sake 
of  his  qualities.  He  could. 
Prof.  Clark  added,  put  up  with  a 
good  deal  from  Burns — a  great  deal 
more     than     he     could     from     his 


censors,  men  who  were  not  fit  to 
black  his  boots.  As  for  his  patriot- 
ism, there  was  '*  Scots  Wha  Hae," 
described  as  the  noblest  war-song 
in  all  literature.  But  the  glory  of 
Burns  was  his  songs,  and  the  glory 
of  his  songs  was  his  love  songs.  If 
anyone  did  not  like  his  love  songs 
he  need  not  read  them,  but  Prof. 
Clark  added  that  he  suspected  that 
those  who  professed  not  to  like 
these  songs  read  them  on  the  sly. 
As  an  example  of  these  he  quoted 
"  Green  Grow  the  Rashes  O  !  "  re- 
marking on  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
pliment in  the  concluding  lines : — 

"  Her    prentice   han'    she   tried    on 
man. 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses  O." 

"My  Nannie  O"  and  "Of  a' 
the  Airts  the  Wind  Can  Blaw " 
were  also  instanced,  and  he  quoted 
the  second  stanza  of  the  latter 
song  :— 

"I  see  her  in, the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air; 
There's   not   a   bonnie   flower   that 
springs 

By  fountain,  shaw  or  green, 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean." 

He  was  an  old  man,  Prof.  Clark 
said;  some  of  those  behind  him  on 
the  platform  were  not  young,  but 
those  words  thrilled  them  yet. 

There  was  also  Burns'  songs  of 
friendship,  such  as  "  Epistle  to 
Davie "  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
That  last  was  a  song  that  knit 
men's  hearts  to  one  another.  In 
his  own  knowledge  men  who  had 
been  estranged  had  been  reconciled 
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by  that  song.  Dare  they  describe 
Burns  as  a  teacher  ?  He  was  a 
great  teacher,  and  Prof.  Clark 
quoted  from  his  "  Epistle  to  a 
Young  Friend  "  : — 

"  To  catch  Dame  Fortune's  golden 
smile, 

Assiduous  wait  upon  her; 
And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's    justified    by   honor; 
Nor  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent. 

"  The    fear   o'   hell's   a   hangman's 
whip 

To  baud  the  wretch  in  order; 
But  where  you  feel  your  honor  grip, 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border; 


Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause, 

Debar  a'  side  pretences. 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws, 

Uncaring  consequences." 

And  then,  as  the  song  of  the 
coming  order  of  things,  there  was 
Burns'  great  song,  which  forecast 
the  day. 

"  That  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

Burns  did  not  owe  them  much, 
whatever  they  did  for  him,  Prof. 
Clark  said  in  conclusion.  They 
could  honor  his  memory,  keep  alive 
his  words,  follow  him  with  their 
love,  their  gratitude  and  their 
Tears — Press  kieport^  revised  for  the 
Canada  Edticational  Monthly. 


BEVERAGES. 


Miss  E.  M.  Bendeley,  Montreal  and  London,  Eng. 


Water  is  a  prime  necessity  of 
life.  It  is  the  most  universal  bever- 
age and  if  pure  and  of  good  qual- 
ity is  preferable  to  any  other.  It 
serves  to  build  up  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  iii-i54ths  of  which  consist 
of  water;  it  preserves  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood  and  aids  in  excretion. 
The  quantity  required  for  drinking 
bears  relation  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  being  nearly  1-2  oz.  for  every 
I  lb.  weight.  Thus  a  person  weigh- 
ing 150  lbs.  would  require  3  3-4 
pints  per  diem.  Of  this  about  1-3 
is  taken  in  the  food,  and  rather 
more  if  fruit  is  eaten,  as  it  should 
be,  plentifully.  The  purity  of  our 
water  supply  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter and  one  for  which  our  muni- 
cipalities are  gravely  responsible. 
Individually   some  people    can,    if 


they  choose,  protect  themselves 
from  the  risks  of  drinking  impure 
water,  but  in  large  cities  business 
people,  laborers  and  children  are 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
authorities  who  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  water  supply.  Typhoid 
(enteric  fever),  cholera,  summer 
diarrhoea,  are  nearly  always  due  to 
drinking  water  containing  the 
specific  germs  or  some  organic" 
poison.  These  diseases  are  only 
slightly  contagious,  and  enteric 
(pythogenic  fever,  i.e.,  "filth  pro- 
duced,") occurs  especially  where 
the  drinking  water  has  been  con- 
taminated by  the  stagnant  contents 
of  drains,  and  especially  by  the 
emanations  from  typhoid  patients, 
which  contain  the  specific  poison 
and  are  bound  to  produce  the  dis- 
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ease  in  any  who  take  it  into  their 
systems. 

The  history  of  our  late  South 
African  campaign  furnishes  us  with 
a  terrible  death  rate  from  enteric, 

•  directly  due  to  a  contaminated 
water  supply,  and  the  great  hospi- 
tals of  our  American  and  Canadian 
cities  have  all  they  can  do  to  cope 
with  the  numerous  cases  of  this 
disease  which  come  under  their 
care.  The  healthiest  persons  may 
contract  any  one  of  these  diseases 
from  drinking  impure  water,  and 
the  results  may  be  more  disastrous 
than  several  bullet  w^ounds.  The 
impurities  in  water  may  be  gaseous, 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal.  The 
gases  in  water  greatly  increase  its 
palatableness,  and  are  not  harmful 
except  where  a  large  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  indicates  the  presence 
of  organic  impurities.     Water  from 

^  church-yards  is  often  clear  and 
sparkling  from  this  cause  and  is 
extremely  dangerous.  Of  the  min- 
eral impurities,  calcium  carbonate 
(chalk)  and  calcium  sulphate  are 
the  two  chief.  An  excess  of  the 
former  is  apt  to  produce  goitre  and 
gall  stones.  It  can  be  precipitated 
by  boiling.  The  latter  is  found  in 
water  from  clay  lands  and  can  only 
be  removed  by  the  addition  of  wash- 
ing soda.  Lead  is  sometimes  found 
in  water  from  pipes  and  cisterns 
and  is  a  bad  addition  to  it. 

Of  the  organic  impurities,  vege- 
table and  animal,  the  latter  are  by 
far  the  most  dangerous.  Growing 
plants  may  be  beneficial  to  water 
diffusing  a  certain  amount  of  oxy- 
gen. Decaying  vegetable  matter  in 
water  causes  diarrhoea  and  some- 
times ague.  Animal  impurities 
originate  in  sewage  or  dead  ani- 
mals polluting  the  water.  Free 
ammonia  in  water  indicates  danger- 


ous organic  matter.  If  water  after 
being  kept  a  day  or  two  in  a  clear 
vessel  smells  it  is  a  sure  indication 
of  impurity.  Turbid  water  is  also 
highly  dangerous.  The  brown 
water  from  moors  is  harmless. 
Pure  water  is  colorless  or  bluish 
if  seen  in  large  quantities  and 
should  be  quite  inodorous.  Rain 
water  is  not  generally  a  safe  bever- 
age, especially  in  towns.  Rain,  as 
it  falls,  takes  up  the  organic  par- 
ticles suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
thus  purifving  the  air  but  becoming 
contaminated  itself.  Being  soft,  it 
gathers  lead  from  the  pipes  and 
gutters  through  which  it  runs  and 
it  is  also  deficient  in  mineral  salts. 
Except  by  the  sea,  where  it  con- 
tains some  salt  and  oxygen,  it  is 
not  sufficiently  aerated  and  it  may 
be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
use  of  rain-water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses is  only  excusable  in  the  coun- 
try and  where  no  other  source  is 
available. 

In  localities  where  the  water 
supply  is  doubtful  many  people 
drink  only  boiled  or  distilled  water. 
Of  two  evils  this  is  decidedly  the 
least,  but  in  both  cases  the  water 
is  very  flat  and  deficient  in  the  dis- 
solved gases  which  make  it  palat- 
able and  digestible. 

Aerated  waters,  of  which  soda- 
water  may  be  taken  as  the  type, 
contain  carbonic  acid  in  solution, 
which  gives  them  their  sharp  taste 
and  sparkling  character.  Soda- 
water  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  mixed  with  milk  renders  it 
more  digestible.  Taken  in  large 
quantities  it  is  weakening.  By 
means  of  a  seltzogene  or  gazogene 
simple  carbonic  acid  water  may  be 
prepared  at  home,  and  if  boiled  or 
distilled  water  has  to  be  used  it  is 
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very  advisable  to  have  such  an  ap- 
paratus. Of  the  many  kinds  of  aer- 
ated waters  seltzer  and  apollinaris 
are  the  most  popular,  while  sul- 
phuretted waters,  such  as  those  ob- 
tained at  Harrowgate  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  are  used  largely  for  rheu- 
matism and  as  skin  tonics  and  are 
classed  among  the  medicinal  min- 
eral waters  which  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  in  detail  in  a  short 
paper.  Lemonade  is  generally  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  with 
carbonic  acid  and  flavored  with  oil 
of  lemons.  It  sometimes  contains 
lead  in  solution.  Home-made 
lemonade  is  far  safer.  It  can  be 
made  with  hot  or  cold  water  and 
with  some  CO  2  from  a  gazogene  is 
a  very  wholesome  drink  and  can  be 
made  fresh  every  day.  If  the  water 
is  doubtful,  boil,  and  pour  over 
lemons  from  which  the  seeds  have 
been  removed ;  sweeten  to  taste  and 
leave  to  cool.  Then  use  with  soda 
water  or  the  gazogene  water.  We 
come  now  to  the  discussion  of  tea 
and  coffee  as  beverages. 

Tea  contains  four  leading  con- 
stituents: (i)  Volatile  oil,  (2) 
theine,  (3)  gluten,  (4)  tannin. 
The  first  named  gives  the  aroma 
and  flavor  to  tea  and  varies  in  qual- 
ity with  the  various  kinds.  It  is 
this  which  occasionally  causes  head- 
ache, sleeplessness  and  general 
nervous  disturbance  in  some  con- 
stitutions when  green  or  very  new 
tea  has  been  taken. 

Theine  is  the  principal,  rich  in 
nitrogen.  It  is  identical  with  the 
caffein  of  coffee.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles quinine  in  composition, 
and  taken  in  excess  would  be  pois- 
onous. In  tea  it  exists  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3  or  4  per  cent.;  in  coffee 
less  than  one  per  cent.  Moderate 
doses     of      theine      increase     the 


strength  and  rapidity  of  the  heart's 
action,  also  that  of  the  brain.  It 
also  increases  the  excretion  of 
solids  by  the  kidneys  and  improves 
nutrition,  because,  when  not  taken 
in  excess  it  increases  the  appetite 
and  assimilation  of   food. 

Gluten  gives  tea  a  positive  nutri- 
tive value,  but  very  little  is  obtained 
in  an  infusion. 

Tannin  exists  in  an  amount  of 
15-20  per  cent.  It  is  a  powerful 
astringent  and  is  constipating  in 
its  effects.  There  is  more  tannin 
in  India  than  in  China  tea. 

The  preparation  of  tea  is  of 
great  importance  and  according  to 
the  plan  followed  it  may  be  a  re- 
freshing and  stimulating  beverage, 
harmless  and  good,  or  a  liquid 
capable  of  causing  nervous  troubles, 
indigestion  and  other  evils. 

The  habit  of  making  a  brew  of 
tea  and  allowing  the  tea-pot  to 
stand  on  the  stove  an  indefinite 
time  while  cups  of  tea  are  from 
time  to  time  drawn  from  it  is  an 
inexcusable  one.  It  is  this  which 
draws  out  the  tannin,  making  the 
tea  dark  in  color  and  thoroughly 
unwholesome.  The  tea-pot  should 
be  kept  dry  when  not  m  use;  it 
should  be  warmed  before  making 
tea  and  the  water  used  to  make  the 
infusion  should  have  just  boiled. 
In  no  case  should  the  infusion 
stand  for  more  than  five  minutes, 
and  three  is  for  India  tea  a  b^cier 
time.  Either  the  leaves  should  then 
be  removed,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  using  the  anti-tannin  tea-pots 
with  a  small  sieve  for  the  leaves ;  or 
the  tea  should  be  poured  into  an- 
other tea-pot.  The  tea  should  not 
be  drunk  too  hot  and  it  should  be 
taken  at  the  end  of  a  meal  and  not 
with  food,  especially  with  a  sub- 
stantial meal.     High  teas  and  tea- 
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dinners  are  objectionable  and  the 
practice  of  drinking  it  with  every 
meal  is  most  foolish  and  harmful, 
as  also  is  the  practice  of  drinking  it 
in  sips  with  bread  and  butter,  as  the 
tannin,  however  little  there  be  of 
it,  coagulates  albumen  and  prevents 
its  solution  by  the  digestive  juices. 

For  quenching  thirst  under 
active  exercise  and  rendering  pro- 
longed exertion  possible,  tea  is  un- 
surpassed. If  properly  made  and 
drunk  weak  it  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  water  if  the  latter  is  of 
doubtful  quality.  The  addition  of 
milk  and  sugar  renders  it  more 
nutritious  but  veils  the  flavor  and 
somewhat  lessens  its  power  to  allay 
thirst. 

Coffee  contains  less  volatile  oil 
than  tea,  and  the  caffeine,  which 
corresponds  to  theine  in  tea,  also 
exists  in  a  very  small  proportion. 
There  is  also  an  astringent  acid  in 
coffee  somewhat  similar  to  tannin 
in  its  nature  and  effects.  The  chief 
adulteration  of  coffee  is  chicor»% 
which  is  generally  harmless  but  of 
no  utility.  Coffee  should  be  pre- 
pared by  making  an  infusion,  not 
a  decoction.  Boiling  water  should 
be  poured  on  it  and  if  mixed  with 
an  equal  part  of  boiled  milk  a  re- 
freshing and  nourishing  drink  is 
obtained. 

Coffee  is  somewhat  similar  to 
tea  in  its  effects,  on  the  human 
body.  It  is  restorative  and  sustain- 
ing and  has  a  greater  power  of 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  alcohol 
than  tea.  It  is  a  valuable  antidote 
after  an  emetic  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  opium  (or  laudanum), 
arsenic  and  alcohol.  Unlike  tea, 
which  is  apt  to  produce  perspira- 
tion, coffee  tends  to  make  the  skin 
dry  and  hot.  With  some  it  is  very 
laxative  and  taken  to  excess  it  pro- 


duces indigestion,  sleeplessness  and 
nervous  disturbances.  Persons  of  a 
nervous  temperament  should  take 
coffee  very  sparingly  and  there  are 
some  who  would  be  better  without 
it  altogether.  It  should  not  be 
taken  at  night,  but  for  a  breakfast 
drink,  if  well  made,  it  is  a  whole- 
some and  pleasant  beverage. 

Cocoa  is  so  rich  in  nutritious 
material  that  it  is  more  a  food  than 
a  drink.  It  contains  22  per  cent, 
of  starch  and  gum,  20  of  gluten 
and  51  of  oil  of  cacao  butter,  be- 
sides an  alkaloid  similar  to  theine 
and  caffeine,  called  theobromine, 
which  makes  it  stimulating.  It  is 
thoroughly  wholesome  and  safe, 
but  tends  to  increase  fat  and 
therefore  could  only  be  used  as  a 
common  beverage  in  a  very  diluted 
state,  minus  the  milk  and  sugar, 
which  render  it  so  appetizing.  The 
consideration  of  alcoholic  drinks 
would  take  too  long  in  this  chapter, 
and  the  large  amount  of  temperance 
literature  circulated  probably  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  while  alcohol  may  be  used, 
and  indeed  is  often  necessary  in 
cases  of  accident,  extreme  prostra- 
tion and  dire  emergency  its  value 
as  a  food  or  drink  is  practically 
nil. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  prolonged  muscular  exertion 
may  be  undergone,  and  extremes 
of  heat,  cold  and  exposure  better 
borne  during  total  abstinence  from 
alcoholic  drinks.  A  long  list  of 
degenerative  diseases  are  directly 
due  to  indulgence,  even  without 
excess,  in  alcoholic  beverages  and 
on  the  ground  of  their  needlessness, 
their  expense,  and  the  temptation 
which  they  offer  to  over-indulgence, 
we  can  unhesitatingly  rule  them  all 
out  of  the  list  of  desirable  drinks. 
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Hot  water  is  drunk  by  many,  but 
probably  only  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. It  should  not  be  taken  with 
food,  but  before  or  between  meals, 
and  it  is  apt  to  prove  weakening 
in  some  cases.  Those  who  find  it 
useful  as  a  laxative  should  take  it 
as  they  find  it  best  suits  them,  and 
probably  a  cupful  morning  and 
night  would  be  very  helpful  to 
many.  It  is  not,  however,  a  natural 
drink  and  those  who  live  a  healthy 
life  and  are  wise  and  temperate  ir 
their  diet  will  probably  never  need 
it.    ^ 

Iced  drinks,  which  are  so  popular 
nowadays,  should  never  be  taken 
with  food.  The  introduction  of  ice 
into  the  stomach,  wdiich  is  always 
at  blood-heat,  causes  an  immediate- 
contraction  of  the  glands  and 
retards  digestion  considerably. 
Chronic  indigestion,  imperfect 
nutrition  and  gastric  troubles  are 
often  due  to  over-indulgence  in  ice 
cream  and  iced  drinks. 

When  we  come  to  summarize 
what  science  has  taught  us  wdth 
regard  to  what  we  should  drink  we 
find  that,  as  in  the  matter  of  food, 
the  golden  rule  consists  in  sim- 
plicity and  moderation.  After 
making  due  allowance  for  the  in- 
creased thirst  and  need  of  its  satis- 
faction, due  to  perspiration  in  hot 
weather,  and  under  exertion,  we 
still  must  acknowledge  that  a  great 
many  of  us  drink  more  than  we 
need.  Qiildren  contract  this  habit 
very  early  and  it  is  very  largely 
due  to  indulgence  in  candies,  gum- 
chewing  and  other  rich  and  un- 
desirable foods.  EJxtreme  and  con- 
tinual thirst  is  a  symptom  of  a  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  body  and 
should  be  treated  accordingly.  To 
keep  the  desire  to  drink  within 
reasonable    limits    is    possible   and 


most  advisable.  It  will  often  save 
us  from  the  ill  effects  of  drinking 
the  first  thing  that  comes  our  way 
if  we  will  try  to  control  this  habit, 
and  help  and  encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  resist  the  fell  temptation 
that  lies  in  every  water-butt  or  tap 
they  see.  There  is  one  way,  too, 
in  which  we  can  protect  ourselves 
from  bad  drinking-water,  namely, 
by  eating  plenty  of  fruit.  Children 
would  be  so  much  better  in  health 
if  oranges  and  all  other  seasonable 
fruits  were  given  them  instead  of 
sweets.  No  breakfast  should  be 
made  without  fruit,  and  it  may  be 
eaten  to  advantage  wdth  every  meal 
and  whenever  thirsty.  Milk,  pure 
water  and  fruit  are  the  only  Hquids 
children  should  have,  and  tea  and 
coffee  should  never  be  given  them, 
though  cocoa  would  not  be  harm- 
ful. 

There  are  no  drinks  to  be  com- 
pared with  pure  water  and  milk 
if  we  can  get  them,  and  the  history 
of  primitive  tim.es  furnishes  us  with 
plentv  of  instances  of  people  who 
lived  to  great  ages  and  enjoyed  a 
measure  of  physical  vigor  which  to 
us  weaklings  of  the  20th  century  is 
almost  miraculous,  on  a  diet  of  meat 
and  bread  washed  down  with  water 
from  wells  which  knew  no  con- 
tamination. Abraham  and  Sarah 
entertained  angels  with  fresh 
bread,  roast  veal,^  butter  and  milk, 
but  we  would  regard  this  as  nig- 
gardly fare  for  human  beings  of 
far  less  dignity  than  the  messengers 
of  the  Most  High.  Elijah  lived  on 
two  meals  of  bread  and  meal  a  day 
with  no  drink  save  that  from  the 
brook  Cherith  for  a  protracted 
time,  and  our  Saviour  disdained  not 
the  simple  fare  of  a  simple  com- 
munity when  He  ate  of  their  fish 
and  honey  and  bread  and  laid  upon 
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men  who  had  never  known  luxury 
or  even  comfort  the  charge  of  re- 
generating a  w^orld  which  had  sunk 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation 
through  self-indulgence  and  luxury. 
We,  in  these  hurrying  days,  can- 
not exactly  order  our  lives  on  the 
same  plan,  and  the  feeling  of  a  com- 
mon brotherhood  forbids  our  plac- 
ing ourselves  out  of  touch  with  our 
fellows  by  eccentric  theories  or  un- 
usual ways,  but  the  broad  principles 
of  life  are  the  same  for  all  times. 
We  can  enjoy  everything  that  is 
intrinsically  good  and  ask  our 
friends  to  join  us  too.  We  can  use 
a  wise  discrimination  along  with  a 
bountiful  hospitality.  We  can  live 
simply,  abstemiously  and  yet  so  well 
that  our  health  and  strength  shall 
be  a  standing  tribute  to  our  prin- 
ciples.    We  can   cheat   the   under- 


taker, believe  me,  far  longer  than 
we  generally  do;  and  our  old  age 
may  be  a  gentle  and  in  no  wise  pain- 
ful period  for  ourselves  and  those 
around  us.  Decay  of  the  mind  and 
crankiness  of  the  disposition  need 
not  accompany  the  inevitable  weak- 
ening of  the  body  with  age,  and  the 
ripening  of  the  spirit  for  the  next 
world  can  be  better  accomplished 
with  a  well-balanced,  healthy  body 
than  with  one  in  which  disease  is 
added  to  weakness.  The  condition 
of  a  natural  and  painless  death  is 
a  well-lived  life  and  the  body  that 
we  lay  down  to  return  to  dust  may 
in  most  of  us  be  imtainted  with 
disease,  pure  and  beautiful  as  the 
autumn  leaves  which  return  to 
mother-earth  after  having  fulfilled 
their  purpose  in  the  economy  of 
Nature. 


EDUCATION  AND  CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM. 
By  Samuel  Moore,   M. ,   A.,  Prin.  Public  School,  Northfield,  B.  C. 


The  term  education  is  a  word  of 
Latin  origin,  and  usually  denotes 
the  growth'  of  the  mind  and  the 
training  of  me  several  mental  fa- 
culties. 

Professional  teachers  recognize 
three  branches  of  education,  viz. : 
1.  Physical  Kdu^cation.  JI.  Intellec- 
tual Education.  III.  Moral  Edu- 
cation. 

I.  Physical  training  is  attained 
by  performing  gymnastic  exercise, 
drills,  and  the  muscular  develop- 
ment gained  by  the  performance  of 
daily  duties. 

II.  Intellectual  education,  which 
generally  has  assigned     the  lion's 


share,  is  that  which  is  received  at 
school  and  college  by  prosecuting 
the  various  subjects  of  know- 
ledge on  the  programme  of  stud- 
ies. 

III.  Moral  education,  which  has 
many  perplexing  problems  in  the 
ethical  science  is  given  in  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  the  school,  in  family, 
in  the  Sunday  School  and  Churcli. 

This  subject  has  become  a  vex- 
ed question  in  modern  times,  and 
owing  to  the  unhappy  diflferences 
of  professing  Christians  is  likely  to 
be  such  so  long  as  ''  the  heart  hath 
passions  and  the  life  hath  woe.'' 
The  problem  of  mora)  training  !s 
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an  important  phase  of    education, 
and  has  a     few  luminaries     for  its 
advocates,  such  as  Dr.   EUiott,  of 
Harvard  College,  and     Dr.   D.  J. 
Goggin,  Supt.  of  Ed.,  N.   W.  T., 
in    the  sphere  of  pedagogy  (for  its 
advocates).  Both  these  gentlemen 
hold  and  maintain  that  good  mor- 
als, or  ethics,  can  be  as  systemat- 
ically taught  as  any  other    subject 
of  the  school  course.       From  the 
fact   that   questions   of   right     and 
wrong  are     more     frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the     social  and  business 
relations   of  life  than  the  weather 
we    deem     that      the    subject     of 
Christian   morals      should   receive 
more  regular  teaching.      The  edu- 
cational  maxim,  ''  learn  to  do  by 
knowing,"  is  as  true  in   ethics  as 
right  acting  are  the  primary    so- 
cial requirements  in  moral  educa- 
tion.      Some  are  of     opinion  that 
the  subject     of     morals     is     best 
taught  incidently  with  other     les- 
sons, but  there  is    evidently  a  fal- 
lacy in     such  specious  reasoning. 
True,  any  subject  on     the     curri- 
culum may  to     some     extent     be 
taught  incidentally.       Shakespeare 
says :     ''  All    the  world  is  a    stage 
and  all    the    men  and  women  play- 
ers."   Some  other  writer  has  said: 
"  All  the  world  is  a  school  and  aU 
the  men   and  women  merely  schol- 
ars."     We    learn  many  lessons  in- 
cidently in  the    experience  of  life, 
but    few  teachers  would  be  wiUing 
to  allow  the  important  subject    of 
arithmetic,  long  regarded  as     the 
'■  poor  man's    logic,"  to  be  le'ft  to 
incidental     teaching.        Therefore. 
every  branch  of  knowledge  should 
receive  systematic  treatment. 

The  question  of  Christian  So- 
cialism is  a  problem  for  solution 
in  the    20th  century.      Tt  is    diffi- 


cult to  give  a  concise  definition  of 
this  subject,  Hke  love,  it  is  an 
''  indescribable  something."  To 
say  everything  that  might  be  said 
on  this  important  topic  one  would 
need  to  write  a  book  .  To  briefly 
express  socialism  it  is  a  practi- 
cal application  of  the  golden  rule, 
viz. :  ''  Do  to  others  as  you 
wish  others  should  do  to  you." 
The  best  exposition  we  have  of 
the  ethics  of  Christian  socialism  is 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  Christ 
was  the  greatest  teacher  of  re- 
forms and  of  socialism  the  world 
ever  saw. 

vSome  time  ago  T  read  a  few 
tributes  on  the  life  of  the  late  la- 
mented President  McKinley.  One 
speaker  pithly  expressed  the 
worth  of  his  character  thus :  '^Pre- 
sident McKinley  was  a  man  who 
squared  his  life  with  the  ten 
commandments,  and  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount."  Moreover,  the 
character  and  Hfe  history  of 
Queen  Victoria  the  Good  was  an- 
other written  epistle  of  socialism. 
To  put  it  algebraically  such  lives 
— Socialism. 

Socialism  is  an  ideal  to  be 
reached  in  the  twentieth  century, 
but  as  we  cannot  make  men  moral 
and  industrious  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment alone,  we  must  to  a  great 
measure  depend  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end  to  industrial  edu- 
cation, the  influence  of  the  press, 
and  the  lessons  of  Christian  ethics 
from  the  pulpit. 

Christian  Socialism  is  based  in 
many  particulars  on  the  teachings 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
fact.  Socialism  is  largely  akin  to 
Christianity,  for  Christ  must  be 
considered  a  pioneer  Socialist — 
"  He   went   about   doing  good." 
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The  aim  of  Socialism  is  to  fur- 
nish the  most  favorable  environ- 
ment to  men  to  develop  their  moral 
qualities.  The  present  competitive 
system  emphasizes  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple, "  every  man  for  himself/^ 
This  feeling  of  egoism  must  be  re- 
placed by  altruism  and  fraternity. 

As  all  men  are  consumers,  so  all 
should  be  producers;  in  the  bee- 
hive of  Socialism  we  must  have 
no  drones  in  the  hive.  All  persons 
are  expected  to  be  workers,  and,  as 
a  result,  there  would  be  justice, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  in  the 
body  politic. 

The  advocates  of  Socialism  have 
many  problems  to   solve  in  regard 


to!  wages,  co-operation,  taxation, 
the  liquor  traffic,  etc. 

The  field  of  knowledge  on  these 
subjects  is  very  extensive,  and  re- 
quires active  thought. 

There  is  much  room  for  reform 
on  the  above  lines  ;  some  reforms 
are  of  slow  growth  and  are  brought 
about  by  the  conscious  effort  of 
good  people. 

To  say  all  that  one  might  say 
on  education  and  Christian  Social- 
ism a  book  would  need  to  be  writ- 
ten, but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  my 
theme,  and  I  hope  to  be  heard 
again  on  the  subject. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  STAR. 
W.  Balfour  Musson,  Toronto. 


The  "  Eternal  Stars  I"  Are  they 
eternal?  or  have  they,  like  all  ter- 
restrial things,  a  life  history?  In 
other  words,  does  a  star  advance 
from  infancy,  through  a  period  of 
youth,  to  maturity,  old  age  and 
death? 

The  reply  of  modern  astronomy, 
whether  based  upon  theoretical  phy- 
sics or  upon  the  facts  of  observa- 
tion, is  in  the  affirmative.  Stars 
are  born — "  they  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be."  The  life  of  man  is 
some  threescore  years  and  ten,  the 
oak  may  renew  its  leaves  for  a 
thousand  summers,  the  "  round 
earth  itself "  wheels  silently  in  its 
orbit  for  a  hundred  million  years, 
ind  the  mighty  Arcturus  pursues 
Ills  journey  for  as  many  ages,  yet 
his  days,  too,  are  numbered  and  his 
death  is  inevitable. 

The  question  naturally  arises, 
how  can  any  certain  knowledge  be 


obtained  of  bodies  so  inconceivably 
remote — so  remote  that  a  ray  of 
light  Avhich  encircles  the  earth  eight 
times  in  a  second  would  occupy 
nearly  four  years  in  a  journey  from 
the  nearest  star  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem; whilst  a  light  signal  sent  from 
the  earth,  were  that  possible,  to 
some  of  the  tiny  strangers  seen  glini_ 
mering  in  the  fields  of  our  large 
telescopes  could  scarcely  reach  its 
destination  in  less  than  two  thou- 
sand years.  Yet  the  apparently  im- 
possible has  been  accomplished,  the 
answer  has  been  written  in  the  light 
itself,  and  it  is  from  the  standpoint 
of  sj)ectrum  analysis  that  the  ques- 
tion will  be  discussed  in  the  present 
article. 

To  begin  with,  it  may  be  well  to 
ask  the  question,  what  do  we  mean 
by  the  word  "  star"  ? 

The  heavenly  bodies  include  neb- 
ula, stars  or  suns,  planets,  comets, 
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and  meteors;  all  of  which  have 
probably  a  coimnoii  gen  sis. 

To  state  the  case  briefly — an 
original  substance  is  assumed,  which 
may  be  named  "  cosmic  matter/'' 
or  "star  dust/'  This  substance 
forms  the  basis  of  those  vast  gaseous 
masses  known  as  nebule*  and  from 
which  there  is  almost  certain  evi- 
dence stars  are  evolved. 

The  point  to  be  determined  is, 
when  this  mass  ceases  to  be  a  nebu- 
la and  becomes  a  star. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short 
description  of  that  wonderful  in- 
strument called  the  spectroscope. 

As  is  Avell  known,  a  pencil  or  ray 
of  white  light  is  composed  of  all  the 
primary  colors  of  the  rainbow,  which 
colors  merge  into  one  another  by 
an  indefinite  number  of  shades. 
These  shades  depend  upon  the 
length  and  rapidity  of  vibration  of 
the  other  waves  by  which  they  are 
caused.  If  now  a  prism  of  glass  or 
other  suitable  substance  be  inter- 
posed in  the  path  of  the  ray  of  light, 
each  particular  wave  length  will  be 
refracted,  or  bent  out  of  its  course 
at  a  different  angle,  and  the  ray,  if 
emanating  from  highly-condensed 
matter,  be  spread  out  into  a  broad 
band  of  colors,  known  as  "  the 
spectrum."  The  spectroscope,  which 
has  been  devised  for  the  better  ex- 
amination of  this  split  or  divided 
ray  of  light,  is  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  containing  a  lens 
to  render  the  different  light  waves 
parallel,  the  prism,  and  an  eye- 
piece for  magnifying  the  image.  A 
complete  instrument  also  contains  a 
device  for  measuring  the  position 
of  the  various  wave  lengths,  but  for 
our  present  purpose  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  this  in  detail. 

Should,  however,  the  light-emit- 
ting source  consist  of  matter  in  a 


gaseous  condition,  instead  of  a  con- 
tinuous band  of  color,  there  will  be 
produced  a  spectrum  of  bright 
lines  upon  a  dark  back-ground,  the 
position  and  consequent  colors  of 
these  lines  depending  upon  the 
chemical  elements  composing  the 
gas. 

Should  a  nacleus  of  condensed 
matter  be  surrounded  by  a  vapor 
containing  the  same  elements  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  itself,  the 
bright  lines  would  be  replaced  by 
dark  lines  upon  a  colored  back- 
ground. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  ex- 
amination of  the  light  of  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  the  spectroscope 
will  furnish  us  with  varied  and  im- 
portant information  regarding  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  such 
bodies.  This  method  of  investiga- 
tion is  known  as  spectrum  analysis. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  transi- 
tion from  a  nebula  into  a  star  is 
marked  by  so  gradual  a  series  of 
changes  as  to  leave  no  clearly  marked 
line  of  demarcation.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  is  this  the  case  that  we  have 
what  are  known  as  planetary  neb- 
ulae, as  well  as  nebulous  stars. 

When,  however,  the  stage  is 
reached  where  the  spectrum  exhib- 
ited consists  of  a  continuous  band 
of  color  crossed  by  dark  lines,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  own  sun,  the  body 
may  properly  be  called  a  star. 

Such  a  spectrum  indicates,  as  has 
been  stated,  a  solid,  or  semi-solid, 
1  ucleus   surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere or  envelope  of  glowing  gases. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun,  which  has 
in  all  probability  reached,  or  just 
passed,  its  prime  of  life,  the  central 
nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  less 
highly  condensed  medium,  known  as 
the  photosphere,  which  forms  the 
apparent  body    of    the  sun,   when 
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viewed  through  thin  clouds,  or 
smoke.  This  photosphere  is  in  turn 
surrounded  by  a  still  more  highly- 
attenuated  layer  called  the  chromo- 
sphere, outside  of  which  lies  the 
mysterious  and  beautiful  corona, 
visible  only  during  a  total  eclipse. 

As  a  result  of  a  spectroscopic 
examination  of  their  light,  then, 
the  stars  have  been  divided  into  four 
main  classes,  or  "types."  These 
types  have  been  extensively  sub- 
divided, but  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  main  groups,  deter- 
mined by  Father  Secchi,  the  illus- 
trious Italian,  who  first  undertook 
the  laborious  task  of  making  a  clas- 
sification. 

The  first  type  includes  white,  or 
bluish  stars,  of  which  Sirius,  or 
the  "  Dog  Star,"  in  the  constellation 
Cains  Major  is  a  good  example. 
Their  spectra  consist  of  a  faint  con- 
tinuous background  crossed  by  four 
heavy  dark  lines  of  hydrogen,  in- 
dicating an  extremely  gaseous  con- 
dition. 

Stars  of  the  second  type  are  yel- 
low in  color,  and  the  hydrogen  lines 
become  fainter  than  in  the  Siriun 
stars,  whilst  the  lines  due  to  me- 
tallic vapors  come  out  more  promi- 
nently. 

This  change  may  fairly  be  attri- 
buted to  a  mixing  up  of  the  ele- 
ments owing  to  an  advance  in 
condensation,  thus  indicating  a  later 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  star. 
Capella,  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
and  our  own  sun  are  typical  exam- 
ples. 

Eed  or  orange  stars  fall  into  Ihe 
third  and  fourth  classes,  and  show 
spectra  containing  dark  and  pecu- 
liarly shaded  bands  or  "flutings," 
in  the  latter  class,  almost  certainly 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  tn  the 
atmoffhere  of  the  star. 


A  good  example  of  a  red  star  is 
An  tares   in  the   Scorpion. 

Various  considerations  unite  in 
placing  third  and  fourth  type  stars 
in  the  stage  representing  the  decline 
of  life,  but  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  th  H   spectra. 

Laboratory  experiments  tend  to 
demonstrate  that  these  changes  in 
stellar  spectra  are  mainly  due  to 
changes  in  temperature  and  density 
in  the  light-emitting  sources,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  result 
of  observation  and  experiment  con- 
vinced Sir  William  Huggins  that 
Sirian  stars  merge  by  gradual 
stages  into  solar,  and  solar  into 
post-solar  stages,  and  that  the  actual 
differences  "do  represent  in  the  main 
successive  epochs  of  star  life,  rather 
than  so  many  fundamental  differ- 
ences  of   chemical   constitution." 

As  before  stated,  many  other  con- 
siderations of  a  theoretical  and 
observational  nature  lend  indepen- 
dent support  to  this  conclusion. 

To  recapitulate — By  a  compari- 
son of  the  spectra  of  stars  situated 
in  widely  separated  regions  of  space, 
the  development  of  a  star  may  be 
traced  from  the  time  of  its  emer- 
gence from  a  nebulous  condition 
through  a  period  of  gradually  in- 
creasing heat,  caused  by  the  gravi- 
tational energy  of  its  particles  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  its 
mass,  to  a  maximum  temperature, 
then  to  a  condition  of  still  greater 
condensation  and  gradual  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  (in  accordance 
with  a  well-known  physical  law), 
and  finally  to  complete  extinction. 
Then  as  a  dark  and  lifeless  body  to 
sweep  for  an  unknown  eternity 
through 
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"The  lucid  iirterspace  of  world  and 

world, 
Where  never    creeps    a    cloud,    or 

moves  a  wind, 
Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star 

of  snow, 
Xor    ever    lowest    roll    of    thunder 

moans, 
Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts 

to  mar 
Their  sacred  everlasting  calm." 


Or  it  may  be  to  meet  a  fellow- 
wanderer,  and  by  the  awful  impact 
be  ao'ain  resolved  into  a  heated, 
glowing  nebula,  filling  an  almost, 
incalculable  extent  of  space,  and 
ready  to  begin  once  more  a  life-his- 
tory measured  by  ages  which  baffle 
the  imagination. 
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IN    A   NON- 


When  it  comes  to  the  choice  of  a 
profession  or  caUing,  the  individual 
will  be  guided  by  circumstances^ 
that  defy  all  attempts  to  reduce  the 
thing  to  rules  or  principles.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  disparage  any  estab- 
lished profession.  Thus,  it  is 
honorable  to  assist  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  the  making 
of  laws,  and  in  their  application  to 
the  various  relationships  of  society. 
The  legal  profession  must  there- 
fore always  have  its  useful  and 
prominent  place.  With  the  har- 
'monizing  and  unifying  of  business 
relationships,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  co-operative  for  the  competi- 
tive principle,  it  is  obvious  that  liti- 
gation \%  affected;  and  in  some 
spheres  it  is,  fortunately,  much  re- 
duced. All  this  will  have  its  effect 
upon  the  future  of  the  lawyer's  call- 
ing. To  care  for  the  legal  business 
of  some  individual  corporations 
nowadays  requires  a  great  number 
of  trained  lawyers.  In  some  New 
York  law  offices,  as  doubtless  also 
in  Chicago,  one  finds  thirty  or  forty, 
or  even  seventy-five  or  a  hundred, 
fully  trained  members  of  the  legal 
profession — excellent    lawyers,     of 


whom  one  never  hears — most  of 
them  college  graduates ;  a  few,  per- 
haps, sharing  in  the  profits  of  the 
firm  and  ranking  as  partners,  but 
most  of  them  employed  at  moderate 
salaries  and  working  as  law  clerks. 
It  happens  to  please  these  men 
better  to  have  their  assured  salaries 
and  live  their  lives  in  a  great  metro- 
politan centre  with  opportunities  to 
indulge  their  cultivated  private 
tastes — to  see  pictures,  to  hear 
music,  to  meet  their  friends  at  the 
club — than  to  scatter  into  smaller 
cities  and^  towns,  hang  out  their 
shingles  on  the  old-fashioned  plan, 
and  elbow  their  way  to  the  front  in 
law  practice  and  in  politics  as  per- 
sons of  at  least  local  importance. 
For  my  part  I  should  probably  pre- 
fer the  independent  shingle  and  a 
country  town ;  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  taste  not  to  be  disputed  about, 
and  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  more  and  more  the  members 
of  the  legal  profession  are  doubt- 
less destined  to  associate  together 
in  these  large  groups  under  cir- 
cumstances which  afford  a  good 
deal  of  stability  and  satisfaction. 
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The  medical  profession  affords 
most  inviting  opportunities  because 
of  its  rapid  progress  upon  really 
scientific  lines,  its  wonderful  further 
opportunities  for  research,  its  rare 
opportunities  for  the  rendering  of 
service  to  one's  fellow-men  and 
above  all  its  growing  authority  and 
its  chang^ed  position  as  respects  pub- 
lic administration.  Now  that  popu- 
lations tend  to  become  urbanized 
and  millions  of  people  must  live  in 
close  proximity  to  one  another,  our 
men  of  research  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  been  making  a  series 
of  most  providential  discoveries 
which  have  totally  changed  all  the 
conditions  of  life,  and  have  quite 
reversed  our  whole  outlook  upon 
the  future. 

It  is  to  the  men  of  this  noble  pro- 
fession that  we  owe  that  greatest 
of  all  modern  discoveries,  namely, 
the  discovery  that  those  very  con- 
ditions of  life  which  fifty  or  sev- 
enty five  years  ago  seemed  destined 
to  destroy  the  human  race  in  the 
civilized  countries  of  high  indus- 
trial activity,  could  be  turned  into 
conditions  for  the  positive  improve- 
ment and  progress  of  the  racei 
It  was  this  profession  that  devel- 
oped the  modern  science  of  sani- 
tary administration ;  worked  out 
and  applied  the  germ  theory  of  dis- 
ease;  abolished  epidemics  of  the 
large  and  uncontrolled  sort  such  as 
used  to  ravage  all  great  towns  at 
frequent  intervals ;  showed  us  the 
relation  of  pure  water,  sufficient 
air  supply  and  sunlight,  to  the 
health  of  the  community;  taught 
us  to  inspect  food ;  lowered  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality  by  guard- 
ing the  milk  supply — and,  in  short, 
set  the  real  standards  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  municipal  govern- 
ment. 


More  and  more,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,   the  medical   profession   will 
pass    over    from    the    sphere    of    a 
private  to  that  of  a  public  calling. 
It    will    become    one    of    the    most 
essential  of  the  protective  services, 
somewhat  as  the  private  watchman 
developed    into    the    public    police 
organization ;     and    the    voluntary 
fire  companies  grew  into  the  great 
paid  and  highly  organized  fire  de- 
partments that  we  see  to-day.     The 
more   or   less    voluntary   and   hap- 
hazard     hospital      facilities      have 
tended  to  become  systematized  and 
public  in   their   support   and   char- 
acter.    The  administration  of  relief 
and  charity  in  modern  countries  has 
passed  over  in  the  main  from  the 
private  and   voluntary   agencies   to 
the  sphere  of  a  necessary  and  thor- 
oughly  organized   public    function. 
And  that  greatest  of  all  protective 
services — the   education  and  train- 
ing of  the  children  of  the  people 
for  their  places  as  citizens  of  the 
state,   members  of  general  society, 
and  producers     in     the     economic 
sense — has   in   the   course  of   lime 
everywhere  come  to  be  recognized 
as    the   very    foremost    of    all    the 
functions  of  the  community  or  the 
state.        In      a     somewhat   similar 
sensC;  then,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of 
the  men  trained  for  the  practice  of 
medicine    will    become   public    ser- 
vants— administering   sanitary   sys- 
tems ;    looking    after    the    physical 
development    of    the    children    in 
schools;   caring   for  the  health   of 
the  workmen    in    factories ;  minis- 
tering to  the  sick  in  hospitals  and 
institutions ;  serving  special  classes 
like  railroad  men,   sailors,  or  stu- 
dents, and  specializing  for  the  gen- 
eral  care   of   the  community   in   a 
way  analogous  to  that  of  the  official 
doctors  who  now  enforce  vaccina- 
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tion,  or  the  United  States  marine 
hospital  service.  I  had  not  meant 
to  say  so  much  about  the  future  of 
a  particular  profession,  and  I  have 
said  this  only  as  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain tendencies  which  I  believe  will 
affect  the  economic  status  of  work- 
ers in  a  good  many  callings. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  say 
with  as,  much  stress  as  possible, 
apropos  of  the  new  society  that 
is  to  be  evolved,  that  money-getting 
under  competitive  conditions  is  by 
no  means  the  indispensable  motive 
power  that  impels  men  to  their  best 
activity ;  and  there  is  reason  enough 
to  think  that  it  may  safely  be  al- 
lowed a  less  important  place;  that 
is  to  say,  human  society  will  by  no 
means  stagnate  when  men  are  not 
driven  to  make  exertion  chiefly 
through  fear  of  poverty. 

I  affirm  without  the  slightest 
doubt  or  hesitation  that  in  many 
lines  of  activity  affecting  the  com- 
munity at  large  it  is  possible  to 
secure  as  high  a  degree  of  efficiency 
in  non-competitive  and  public  ser- 
vice as  in  service  under  the  spur  of 
competitive  struggle  and  personal 
ambition.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
undervalue  men's  motives.  Money- 
getting  is  only  one  of  many  springs 
of  human  action ;  and  for  my  part 
I  have  long  since  become  con- 
^  vinced  that  the  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility brings  out  high  quali- 
ties in  men  that  might  in  those 
same  individuals  have  lain  dormant 
in  strictly  private  occupations. 

A  large  part  of  the  progress  of 
our  times,  even  in  the  fields  of 
wealth  production,  has  been  due  to 
research  and  study  by  men  who 
were  actuated  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree by  the  motive  of  gain.  But 
the  greatest  example  of  all  is 
afforded  by  what  is  now  the  fore- 
most of  all  our  professions,  namely, 


the  profession  of  teaching.  Here 
we  find  scores  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  rendering  noble,  un- 
selfish, and  indispensable  service  to 
the  community  on  the  basis  of  fixed, 
moderate  stipends,  removed  almost 
wholly  from  the  competitive  sphere 
of  activity,  and  inspired  to  diligence 
and  efficiency  in  their  work  by  a 
sense  of  duty  and  responsibility. 

To  them  it  belongs  in  this  new 
period  to  train  the  rising  generation 
to  right  views  of  life  and  citizen- 
ship, that  is  to  say,  to  develop  the 
intelligent,  co-operative  man  of  the 
future,  as  against  the  competitive 
man  of  the  past.  The  selfishness 
of  the  competitive  man  has  grown 
principally  out  of  his  fear,  and  his 
sense  of  living  in  a  world  whose 
motto  was,  ''  every  man  for  him- 
self." The  work  at  hand  is  the 
training  of  the  man  who  can  afford 
to  believe  that  what  helps  one  helps 
all,  and  that  universal  intelligence 
means  universal  emancipation. 

Right-minded  men  and  women, 
therefore,  v/ho  fit  themselves  for 
the  work  of  teaching,  and  who  ap- 
preciate its  relation  to  the  demands 
of  citizenship  in  an  economic  so- 
ciety, may  well  feel  content  in  the 
thought  that  they  have  chosen  a 
noble  calling  in  which  they  can 
serve  their  country  and  their  gener- 
ation and  find  many  incidental  re- 
wards and  compensations  as  they 
go  along. 

As  for  other  professions  and  call- 
ings— such  is  the  trend  of  our  in- 
dustrial life  thajt  it  would  seem 
likely  that  it  could  make  room  for 
almost  as  many  engineers,  electri- 
cians, and  men  of  technalog*ical 
training  as  are  likely  to  present 
themselves.  In  the  higher  walks 
of  what  is  commonly  called  busi- 
ness— banking,  mercantile,  enter- 
prise, transportation,  general  manu- 
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facture,  and  the  various  branches 
of  trade  and  commerce — doubtless 
a  .greatly  increased  proportion  of 
youn^  men  must  expect  to  work  on 
salaries  in  large  organizations.  1 
am  inclined  to  think  that  men  who 
are  engaged  ^\n  ,the  business  af 
railroading  are  destined  to  be  just 
as  well  off,  under  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  vast. network  of  Ameri- 
can railways  into  several  compre- 
hensive systems  under  united  con- 
trol, as  they  were  when,  not  so 
many  years  ago,  we  had  a  vastly 
larger  number  of  separate  railway 
companies,  each  with  its  comple- 
ment of  officers,  engaged  a  part  of 
the  time  in  reckless  rate-cutting, 
a  part  of  the  time  in  extorting  high 
rates  on  the  principle'  of  "  all  the 
traffic  would  bear,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  secret  rebating.  The 
newer  method  tends  to  make  rail- 
roading more  scientific,  gives  it  a 
better  opportunity  to  serve  the 
travelling  and  producing  com- 
munity, and  affords  a  more  attract- 
ive calling  for  real  merit  and  char- 
acter. ,  **  :  i|' 
As  to  the  amalgamation  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  enterprises, 
the  rapidity  of  the  process  has 
doubtless  caused  a  great  deal  of 
distress  through  changed  methods 
and  the  displacement  of  men.  But 
if  one  or  two  travelling  salesmen 
can  really  do  all  the  business  that 
thirty  or  forty  were  struggling  and 
competing  for  under  the  old  system 
the  community  as  a  whole  must  cer- 
tainly reap  the  benefit  when  the 
necessary  readjustments  have  been 
made;  and  what  is  good  for  the 
community  as  a  whole  will  not  fail 
to  be  good  also  for  most  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  intelli- 
gent man  of  the  future  is  also  to 
find  a  great  outlet  for  his  energies 


in  the  old  and  dignified  calling  of 
agriculture.  The  application  of 
science  and  invention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming  is  destined  to  work 
changes  which  we  are  only  begin- 
ning to  suspect.  Scientific  agri- 
culture affords  a  field  of  study  of 
almost  infinite  variety,  and  pro- 
mises safe  if  not  glittering  financial 
returns.  Along  with  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  business  of 
farming  under  the  new  applications 
of  science  and  invention,  is  des- 
tined to  come  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  country  life  through  the  in- 
telligent cultivation  of  co-operative 
methods.  Greatly  improved  high- 
ways, the  electric  trolley  for  freight 
as  well  as  passengers,  the  substitu- 
tion to  some  extent  of  motor  trac- 
tion for  horses  in  hauling  and  farm- 
work,  the  extension  of  the  free 
postal  delivery,  the  universality  of 
the  telephone,  the  centralization  and 
great  improvement  of  schools 
through  'the  facilities  offered  by 
better  roads  and  through  organized 
methods  for  carrying  the  children 
back  and  forth,  the  multiplication 
of  co-operative  cheese  factories  and 
creameries,  and  common  action  in 
various  other  directions  having  to 
do  with  purchase  and  sale,  the  per- 
formance of  heavy  work  by  ma- 
chinery, and  the  utilization  of  raw 
products  by  the  establishment  of 
additional  primary  industries  anal- 
ogous to  the  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tories, the  multiplication  of  travel- 
ling libraries,  and  the  improvement 
of  social  facilities — in  all  these  and 
various  other  ways  country  life  can 
and  will  be  greatly  revived;  and 
the  position  of  the  intelligent  and 
well-educated  farmer  may  well  be 
one  of  dignity,  prosperity,  and  con- 
tentment. 

After  all,  the  object  of  that  better 
society  toward  which  the  civilized 
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world  is  moving  is  to  reach  such  a 
point  of  abundance  in  production 
and  of  fairness  in  distribution,  that 
the  man  may  be  much  more  than  a 
mere  factor  in  the  economic  process. 
There  was  much  basis  in  fact  for  the 
old  conception  of  the  orthodox 
economists,  according  to  which 
man  was  almost  wholly  concerned 
with  economic  functions,  living  his 
life  under  the  hard  and  fast  sway 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  we  are  destined  to  outlive  that 
conception  and  that  status.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  blindly 
or  with  open  eyes,  we  are  working 
out  our  racial  emancipation  from 
that  grind  of  hopeless  toil  which 
has  been  entitled  the  primeval 
curse. 

In  hopeful  activity,  and  useful 
occupation,  there  must  indeed  al- 
ways be  exceeding  great  reward. 
But  to  have  achieved  a  certain  de- 
gree of  leisure  lies  at  the  very 
essence  of  progress  in  civilization. 
Herein  lies  the  value  of  the  periodic 
day  of  rest,  the  occasional  holiday 
or  half-holiday,  and,  above  all,  the 
gradual  shortening  of  the  daih 
hours  of  labor  for  all  classes  of 
workers ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  shortening  of  hours  is  attended 
by  such  training  and  education,  and 
is  surrounded  by  such  opportunities 
that  leisure  from  toil  is  likely  to  be 
filled  with  pleasing  and  improving 
activities.  Under  certain  phases  of 
the  old  competitive  struggle  for 
existence,  a  man's  toil  for  livelihood 
often  occupied  fourteen,  or  sixteen, 
or  even  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twentv-four,  and  it  meant  the  whole 
of  life. 

But  where  men  work  only  eight 
or  nine  hours,  with  a  reasonable 
prospect  that  a  few  years  hence 
they  will  work  only  six  or  seven, 
the  whole  situation  changes.    It  be- 


comes relatively  less  vital  that  they 
should  struggle  absorbingly  to  rise 
from  the  status  of  journeyman  to 
master,  and  from  that  of  master  to 
the  man  able  to  retire  from  a  busi- 
ness that  always  kept  him  absorbed 
and  breathless,  only  to  find  himself 
unfit  at  length  for  anything  except 
to  accumulate  adipose  and  to  in- 
dulge somnolence  in  a  stupid  and 
reactionary  old  age. 

In  the  better  time  to  come,  when 
work  for  ordinary  workers  of 
reasonable  intelligence  shall  have 
taken  on  the  co-operative  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  competitive 
aspect,  and  when  the  triumphs  of 
invention  and  of  highly-organized 
production  and  distribution  shall 
further  have  shortened  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  son  of  toil  may  find 
ample  compensation  as  he  goes 
along  in  his  personal  freedom,  in 
his  ownership  of  himself.  He  may 
find  himself  in  possession  of  time 
enough  to  cultivate  a  flower  garden, 
if  that  is  what  he  likes ;  to  acquire 
languages  and  stud}^  comparative 
literature,  if  such  be  his  bent;  to 
experiment  in  a  laboratory ;  to  culti- 
vate the  art  of  music,  or,  in  short, 
to  offset  the  monotony  of  his  neces- 
sary vocation  by  the  variety  and 
charm  of  his  avocations. 

Surelv  no  one  will  say  that  this  is 
a  fanciful  or  visionary  forecast,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  highly  obvious  that 
in  very  many  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor that  type  of  man  has  al- 
ready made  his  appearance.  The 
world  is  steadily  moving  toward 
the  position  in  which  the  individual 
is  to  contribute  faithfully  and  duly 
his  quota  of  productive  or  pro- 
tective social  effort,  to  receive  in 
return  a  modest,  certain,  not  greatly 
variable  stipend,  adjust  his  needs 
and  his  expenses  to  his  income, 
guard  the  future  by  insurance  or 
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some  analogous  method,  and  find 
margin  of  leisure  and  opportunity 
sufficient  to  give  large  play  to  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  preferences,  and 
therefore  to  counteract  any  stag- 
nating or  deteriorating  efifects  that 
might  come  from  wearing  the  har- 
ness of  his  regular  craft  or  calling 
day  by  day. 

One  might  illustrate  by  comment 
upon  the  small-salaried,  well-edu- 
cated civil  service  officials  of  Ger- 
many, who  as  a  class  are  remark- 
ably contented,  happy,  and  useful ; 
or  the  military  and  naval  officers  of 
all  countries  in  times  of  peace;  or 
the  class  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  engaged  in  this  and  other 
countries  in  the  work  of  education ; 
or  the  better  class  of  trained  and 
steadily  employed  men  in  the  ser- 
vice of  s^rcat  railwav,  banking-,  in- 
surance, and  other  corporations ; 
or  the  class  of  highly  instructed 
men  employed  in  many  branches  of 
the  public  service  in  England,  who 
render  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
salaries  they  obtain,  and  yet  achieve 
leisure  enough,  many  of  them,  to 
attain  a  fair  place  in  literature,  or 
at  least  to  gratify  their  individual 
tastes.  There  are  few  such  sources 
of  satisfaction  as  to  feel  with  the 
poet  that  one's  mind  is  his  king- 
dom, provided  only  one  has  some 
little  leisure  to  occupy  the  throne. 

Tust  as  the  ultimate  goal  in  a 
democracy  is  not  strife  and  discord, 
but  political  harmony  and  concord, 
even  so  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
community,  the  better  hopes  reach 
far  beyond  the  wastefulness  and 
strife  of  the  old  competitive  system 
and  demand  the  substitution  for  it 
of  co-operative  methods  and  scien- 
tific organization.  From  this  new 
period  of  unified  effort  \ipon  which 
we  are  entering  let  no  man  think 
there  can  be  any  return  to  the  com- 


petitive system  as  it  has  existed 
heretofore.  These  are  movements 
too  fundamental  to  be  vitally  af- 
:^e)cted  (by  hlampering  statutes  or 
decisions  of  courts.  Just  as  trades- 
unionism  could  never  be  destroyed 
by  English  conspiracy  laws  or  by 
the  American  device  of  injunctions, 
just  so  the  unifying  of  transporta- 
tion interests  and  the  scientific  or- 
ganization of  industry  will  make 
steady  progress,  not  to  defy  Sher- 
man acts  and  judicial  mandates, 
but  to  obey  those  more  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  that  have  come 
to  operate  with  a  momentum  now 
practically  irresistible. 

We  are  certainly  then  to  have 
this  new,  close  organization  of  in- 
dustry. We  cannot  make  water 
run  up  hill,  but  we  can  often  do 
something  to  fix  its  channels  and 
direct  its  course,  and  turn  what 
might  have  been  the  harmfulness 
of  the  flow  to  useful  and  fructifying 
ends.  We  may  be  sure,  then,  that 
in  our  new  economic  society  this 
question  of  control  will  be  of  vital 
importance,  and  that  it  will  be  set- 
tled in  the  light  of  experience  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency  and  of  the 
pfreatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

Three  methods  of  future  control 
are  readily  conceivable.  One 
method  is  that  of  control  by  indi- 
viduals or  by  syndicates  composed 
of  comparatively  few  men  whose 
fortunes  may  be  told  in  hundreds 
or  in  thousands  of  millions.  The 
second  method  is  that  of  the  radi- 
cal enlargement  of  the  functions  of 
the  political  community,  so  that  the 
people  themselves,  organized  as  the 
city,  the  state,  the  nation,  may 
assume  control,  one  after  another, 
of  the  great  common  services  of 
supply,  and  the  great  businesses 
and  industries.     The  third  method 
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is  that  of  the  gradual  distribution 
of  the  shares  of  stock  of  industrial 
corporations,  among  the  workers 
themselves  and  the  people  at  large, 
until  in  one  service  or  industry  after 
another  there  shall  have  come  into 
being  something  like  a  co-operative 
system,  managed  on  representative 
principles,  analogous  in  some  meas- 
ure to  the  carrying  on  of  our  poli- 
tical institutions. 

I  have  the  impression  that  we 
may  see  something  in  this  country 
of  all  three  of  these  methods  oper- 
ating side  by  side.  Doubtless  in 
some  large  industries  we  shall  for 
a  good  while  witness  control  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals. (They  will  hqld  'this 
control,  however,  subject  to  the  in- 
evitable law  of  diminishing  returns 
on  capital  and  of  an  ever-improving 
status  for  the  intelligent  employee. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  observations 
and  impressions,  but  there  has 
seemd  to  me  to  be  a  marked  ten- 
dency towards  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion from  industrial  control  of  the 
capitalist  as  such,  and  the  substitu- 
tion for  him  of  the  skilful  adminis- 
trator. But  the  administrator,  whe- 
ther of  great  railway  systems,  like 
M.  de  Witte,  head  of  the  Russian 
system,  or  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  or  of  a 
great  manufacturing  enterprise, 
like  Mr.  Schwab,  of  the  steel  cor- 
poration, is  produced  in  the  busi- 
ness itself,  and  comes  to  the  front 
through  sheer  force  of  merit  and 
ability. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  great 
capitalists  who  wish  their  sons  to 
maintain  any  actual  hold  upon  the 
conduct  of  business,  see  the  neces- 
sity of  having  them  taught  in  a 
practical  way,  beginning  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ladder.  The  larger 
the  transportation  and  industrial 
corporations  become,  the  more  they 


are  at  the  mercy  of  the  public — of 
the  state,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
their  employees  on  the  other.  The 
influencel  of  the  state  will  be  to 
make  for  publicity  and  for  methods 
that  tend  to  steadiness,  and  through 
taxation  as  one  method  and  direct 
or  indirect  regulation  of  rates  and 
prices  as  another  method,  the  com- 
munity will  check  the  accumula- 
tion of  undue  or  monopoly  profits. 
On  the  other  side,  the  employees 
will  insist  upon  gradual  ameliora- 
tion of  their  own  status.  Such  con- 
ditions will  of  necessity  bring  effi- 
cient men  to  the  front  in  the  organi- 
zation of  labour,  and  not  less  so, 
certainly  in  the  administration  of 
the  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
capital. 

And  with  improved  intelligence 
on  both  sides  there  will  come  better 
and  closer  understandings,  with 
the  prospect  that  periodic  agree- 
ments upon  wage  scales  and  condi- 
tions affecting  labor  will  come  into 
common  use,  and  that  not  only  will 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  be 
greatly  enhanced,  but  the  opportu- 
nity of  the  individual  workman  to 
advance  through  efficiency  and  to 
pass  from  the  inferior  to  the  su- 
perior side  of  the  situation  will  be 
made  easier.  As  making  for  those 
better  relations  one  could  hardly 
praise  too  highly  a  movement  born 
in  Chicago,  under  the  lead  of  the 
Civic  Federation,  for  bringing  capi- 
tal, labor,  and  the  general  public 
into  closer  relations  as  respects  the 
great  industrial  movement  of  the 
day. 

In  France,  where  the  habit  of 
saving  is  very  highly  developed, 
and  where  capitalistic  control  is 
not  quite  so  highly  developed  in  the 
hands  of  particular  individuals  as 
in  England  and  the  United  States, 
the  tendency  is  towards  the  wide 
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distribution  of  the  share  capital  of 
railways  and  of  other  enterprises 
among  the  people  who  belong  to 
the  great  working  class,  particu- 
larly to  the  class  of  skilled  and  in- 
telligent workers.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  is 
rather  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  increase  of  the  direct  industrial 
functions  of  the  municipality  or  the 
higher  government — the  employees 
of  railways,  telephones,  and  the  like 
assuming  the  status  of  civil  ser- 
vants and  public  employees  like  our 
letter-carriers. 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  muni- 
cipality itself,  this  tendency  to- 
wards increase  of  function,  and 
therefore  towards  the  absorption 
of  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
community  into  direct  public  ser- 
vice, is  particularly  strong  in  the 
cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  there  is  on  foot 
at  the  present  time  a  movement 
for  the  direct  ownership  and 
operation  of  local  transit  lines. 
This  movement  follows  upon 
longer  experience  in  operating- 
gas  and  electric-lighting,  as  well 
as  water  supplies ;  and  upon  the  ex- 
'  periment  of  direct  employment  as 
opposed  to  the  contract  system  in 
the  making  of  streets  and  sewers, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  public 
work. 

I  do  not  know  at  all  what  lines 
of  public  policy  in  these  matters 
we  shall  have  preferred  to  adopt 
in  the  course  of  the  average  period 
of  active  life  and  work  of  the 
young  men  who  are  present  in  this 
audience  to-day.  But  of  one  thing 
I  am  entirely  certain,  and  that  is 
that  there  has  never  been  such  a 
hopeful  outlook  for  the  sane  and 
wise  dominance  of  the  best  average 
intelligence.      I  would  have  a  gov- 


ernment so  efficient,  whether  of  the 
city  or  the  state,  that  it  should  be- 
come a  matter  of  comparative  in- 
difference whether  the  government 
carried  on  a  service  directly  for  the 
people  as  a  co-operative  commun- 
ity, or  whether  it  secured  the  in- 
terests of  the  citizens  through  the 
proper  regulation  and  control  of  a 
private  corporation  whose  shares  of 
stock  should  themselves  be  widely 
distributed. 

In  any  case  we  shall  need  very 
strong,  capable  governments,  be- 
cause the  increasing  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  the  community 
will  demand  that  those  things  now 
undertaken  by  the  government 
shall  be  managed  with  a  far  higher 
degree  of  skill  and  success  than 
heretofore.  The  preparation  for 
this  high  average  improvement  in 
the  tone  and  quality  of  government, 
whether  local  or  general,  must  sim- 
ply come  about,  as  one  readily  sees 
on  reflection,  with  the  improvement 
in  the  intelligence  and  moral  sense 
of  our  citizenship  at  large — along 
with  the  growth  of  a  more  acute 
sense  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
community's  efforts  to  the  indivi- 
dual citizen. 

More,  rather  than  less,  shall  we 
rely  henceforth  on  the  principle  of 
democracy;  and  more,  rather  than 
less,  shall  we  be  obliged  to  adopt 
the  policy  of  leveling  up  the  many, 
even  if  it  were  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few.  Henceforth  the  rich 
man  and  the  talented  man,  quite  as 
much  as  the  poor  man  and  the  man 
of  ordinary  parts,  are  to  find  their 
security  and  their  prosperity  in  a 
community  so  ordered  as  to  make 
for  the  general  comfort  and  the 
general  welfare. 

The  community  as  a  whole  will 
become  the  repository  of  such  price- 
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less  and  varied  wealth,  the  admin- 
istrator of  such  vast  resources,  the 
provider  of  so  many  things  desir- 
able and  useful — that  its  services 
will  call  for  and  receive  the  best 
talent;  and  no  one  will  be  so  suffi- 
cient unto  himself  that  he  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  success  of 
the  public  administration. 

It  is  a  very  great  thing  to  have 
attained  to  some  sort  of  clear  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  the 
ideal  city  of  the  future.  Already 
that  ideal  city  is  emerging.  Its 
elements  to  a  large  extent  alread}' 
exist,  some  in  one  place,  some  in 
another,  all  of  them  capable  of 
transplantation  and  entirely  com- 
patible with  one  another.  Thus 
the  city  with  an  ideal  water-supply 
is  not  debarred  from  possessing 
ideal  schools  and  public  libraries. 
The  city  that  has  perfectly  paved 
and  well-cleaned  streets  may  have 
everything  else  that  makes  for 
health,  attractiveness,  safety,  and 
pleasure  in  the  public  appointments. 
No  private  schools  can  possibly  be 
as  good  as  the  free  public  schools 
of  the  United  States  are  destmed 
to  become  in  the  due  course  of  time. 
No  private  museums  or  galleries  of 
art,  no  collections  of  scientific  ob- 
jects, no  libraries,  no  monumental 
art  or  architecture  could  possibly, 
in  private  hands,  attain  such  im- 
portance as  that  which  will  belong 
freely  to  all  the  people  in  common. 
No  private  grounds  could  equal  our 
public  parks  as  they  are  destined 
to  develop.  No  individual  could 
conceivably  so  surround  himself 
with  safeguards  for  the  health  of 
himself  or  his  family  as  the  com- 
munity will  supply  to  him  and  to 
its  humblest  citizen  alike. 

Thus  the  evolution  of  the  new 
order  of  things  is  to  give  us  some 


approximation  towards  the  ideal  of 
the  modern  city  with  its  low  death- 
rate,  its  admirable  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, recreation,  and  physical  cul- 
ture ;  its  improved  industrial  condi- 
tions ;  its  well-guarded  housing  ar- 
rangements; its  clean  streets — free 
from  dust  and  largely  free  from 
noise;  its  pure  atmosphere — with 
smoke  abolished ;  its.  playgrounds ; 
its  public  baths,  and  its  varied  op- 
portunities for  the  use  of  leisure. 

While  the  present  tendency  in 
the  re-grouping  of  population,  un- 
der which  the  large  towns  are  grow- 
ing, is  doubtless  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  contrast  be- 
tween city  and  country  life  will  be- 
come less  marked ;  for  with  the 
readier  access  of  the  children  of  the 
towns  to  the  out  of  door  and  open 
life  of  the  country,  there  will  also 
come  about  a  great  movement  for 
supplying  the  country  itself  with 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  town 
through  the  co-operative  agencies 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  The 
populous  community  of  the  future, 
even  more  than  of  the  past,  must 
stand  firmly  by  the  principle  of 
democracy.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects must  be  to  equalize  conditions, 
to  lift  men  up  in  the  scale  of  being 
and  to  fit  the  oncoming  generation 
in  the  best  possible  way  for  respon- 
sible citizenship. 

When  one  compares  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  great  towns  as 
they  commonly  were  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  as  they  are  at  their 
worst  to-day,  with  those  conditions 
that  we  now  see  can  be  feasibly  sup- 
plied to  all,  we  get  a  new  sense  of  , 
the  reality  of  social  progress.  For  |l 
it  is  nowadays  regarded,  not  as  a 
wild  dream,  but  as  a  fairly  sober 
and  reasonable  proposition  to  de- 
mand  that  the   poor  man  may  at 
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least  live  in  a  model  tenement,  on 
an  asphalted  street,  with  pure  air 
to  breathe  and  with  pure  water  to 
drink;  that  he  may  be  surrounded 
by  marvellous  safeguards  in  the 
way  of  health  protection  and  police 
and  fire  protection;  that  he  may 
send  his  children  to  the  very  best 
of  schools;  that  in  the  evening  he 
may  read  the  best  of  books  from 
the  free  public  libraries,  by  gas  or 
electric  light  cheaply  furnished ; 
that  he  may  hear  the  best  lectures 
without  price;  may  attend  excellent 
free  concerts,  visit  beautiful  parks, 
public  museums  and  galleries  of 
art,  look  upon  noble  architecture 
and  monumental  statues  with  a  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  a  sense  of  common 
possession ;  that  he  may  ride  swiftly 
and  luxuriously  in  public  vehicles 
at  small  price,  and  that  he  may  be 
safeguarded  against  the  worst  dan- 
gers of  illness  or  old  age  through 
one  form  or  another  of  benefit 
funds  or  social  insurance. 

The  community  which  professes 
to  do  all  this  for  its  members  is 
at  once  minimizing  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  laboring  man  and  les- 
sening the  peculiar  advantages  of 
wealth.  For  the  poor  man,  too, 
under  the  eight-hour  system,  is  to 
have  his  leisure,  his  books,  his 
music,  his  pictures,  his  parks,  his 
opportunities  of  quick  travel,  his 
swimming  bath,  his  gymnasium,  his 
golf  course,  and  a  hundred  advan- 
tages that  were  wholly  out  of  reach 
even  of  the  well-to-do  man  living 
in  town  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

And  if  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
for  so  much  for  the  intelligent 
workingman — as  the  new*»  social 
order  develops  and  the  ideals  to- 
ward which  society  is  working 
come  into  fuller  realization — surely 
the  man  of  higher  education,  more 
complete  training,  or  more  perfect 


moral,  mental,  and  physical  self- 
control  is  also  to  find  things  better 
rather  than  worse  for  himself. 
Least  of  all  should  he  fear  lest 
there  be  somehow  a  diminished  op- 
portunity for  him  to  play  some  fit- 
ting part  in  the  world's  activity, 
and  to  reap  some  fitting  reward. 
The  margin  of  individual  risk  is 
destined  to  diminish.  I  think  it 
true,  also,  that  the  margin  of  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  very  excep- 
tional advantage  over  one's  fellows 
in  some  particular  directions  is  also 
to  be  diminished.  But  there  will  be 
corresponding  increase  in  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  honorable  renown 
by  the  full  devotion  of  one's  talents 
to  the  social  good  in  any  chosen  field. 

If  this  sounds  like  unmixed  op- 
timism, it  does  not  assume  for  a 
moment  that  progress  henceforth 
is  to  be  without  struggle  and  strife, 
any  more  than  in  the  past.  Life 
must  always  be  made  up,  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  community, 
of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  op- 
portunities to  choose  between  the 
better  and  the  worse  course;  and 
the  process  of  choice  always  in- 
volves some  element  of  struggle, 
with  some  phases  of  reaction  and 
disaster. 

I  merely  hold  that  the  general 
trend  of  progress  at  the  present 
time  lies  before  us  with  exceptional 
clearness;  that  life  offers  rewards 
and  opportunities  as  never  before 
by  virtue  of  the  new  social  and  in- 
dustrial organization ;  and  that  the 
outlook  is  bright  with  hope,  through 
the  transformed  environment  that 
the  community  is  providing  for  the 
individual,  and  through  the  widen- 
ing field  of  opportunity,  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  individual  finds 
for  activity  and  service  among 
his  fellows. — University  Record, 
Chicago. 
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THE  DEAF  CHILDREN  OF  ONTARIO. 
By  G.  F.  Stewart. 


The  people  of  Ontario  justly 
pride  themselves  on  the  excellence 
of  their  educational  system,  which 
provides  a  free  education  for  every 
boy  and  girl  in  the  Provinces. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
children,  however,  such  as  the  deaf 
and  blind,  who  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  public  schools, 
and  for  these  special  schools  have 
been  provided  where  methods  of  in- 
struction suitable  to  their  needs 
are  employed.  These  are,  unfor- 
tunately, called  "  Institutions  "  in- 
stead of  schools,  and  many  people 
class  them  asylums,  as  if  they  were 
places  of  detention  and  control. 
This  is  a  lamentable  and  erroneous 
idea.  These  Institutions  are 
Schools  pure  and  simple,  only,  as 
the  children  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  Province,  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  reside  at  the  Institutions 
during  the  sessions.  A  sketch  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at 
Belleville,  and  of  the  work  done 
there,  will  no  doubt  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  the 
deaf  were  quite  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction,  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  outcasts  and  as  unfit  to 
participate  in  the  common  pursuits 
and  pleasures  of  life.  This  view 
prevailed  until  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  first 
efforts  to  educate  the  deaf  were 
made  in  Europe.  Tlieso  efforts  were 
greeted  at  first  with  derision,  and 
met  with  much  opposition,  so  that 
but  little  progress  was  made  for  a 
time.  But  the  courageous  pioneers 
in  this  noble  work  persevered,  and 
it  was  finally  demonstrated  that  the 
deaf  possessed  the  same  mental 
faculties  as  other  people,  and  were 


;equally  capable  of  receiving  in- 
struction, and  then  schools  sprang 
up  everywhere.  In  1817  the  first 
school  for  the  deaf  was  established 
in  America,  but  now  there  are  one 
or  more  schools  in  every  State  and 
Province,  and  ample  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  education  of  every 
deaf  child  on  the  continent. 

Less  than  half  a  century  ago  the 
first  school  for  the  deaf — a  private 
one — was  opened  in  Ontario  by  Mr. 
McGann,  and,  amid  many .  discour- 
agements, it  was  continued  for  sev- 
eral 3^ears,  having  to  depend  on 
private  subscriptions,  grants  from 
municipalities,  and  other  such  de- 
vices. After  a  time,  however,  the 
Government  became  interested  in 
the  project,  and,  recognizing  that  the 
deaf  were  entitled  to  a  free  educa- 
tion as  much  as  other  children,  the 
present  handsome  and  commodious 
structure  was  provided.  The  In- 
stitution was  formally  opened  in 
October,  1870,  with  only  three 
pupils  in  attendance,  this  number, 
however,  being  increased  to  100  be- 
fore the  term  closed.  For  some 
years  the  attendance  was  small,  but 
as  the  people  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  existence  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Institution,  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  gradually  increased 
until  the  utmost  limit  of  accommo- 
dation was  reached. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  to 
afford  educational  advantages  to  all 
youth  of  the  Province,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  deafness,  either  partial  or 
total,  are  unable  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  common  schools.  All 
deaf-mutes  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  twenty,  not  deficient  in  intel- 
lect, and  free  from  contagious  dis- 
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eases,  and  who  are  residents  of  the 
Province,  will  be  admitted.  Tuition, 
books,  and  medical  attendance  are 
furnished  free,  but  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  are  charged  $50.00  a 
year  for  board.  If  they  are  unable 
to  pay  this  amount,  no  charge 
whatever  is  made.  Clothing  must, 
of  course,  be  provided  by  the  par- 
ents or  friends  of  the  pupil,  but  in- 
digent orphans  are  clothed  by  the 
Province  so  that  none  are  excluded 
because  of  poverty. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  present 
in  attendance  is  about  260,  for  the 
instruction  of  whom  sixteen  teach- 
ers are  employed,  and  the  curricu- 
lum covers  about  the  same  ground 
as  the  course  of  studies  prescribed 
for  the  Public  Schools.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  trades  of  printing,  car- 
pentering, shoemaking,  and  baking 
are  taught  to  such  of  the  boys  as 
wish  to  learn  any  of  these  :  while 
the  girls  are  instructed  in  all  kinds 
of  domestic  work,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, sewing,  knitting,  and  such 
ornamental  and  fancy  work  as  may 
be  desiral)le.  There  is  also  a 
sloyd-shop,  and  next  term  Domestic 
Science  will  be  added  to  our  curri- 
culum. 

Our  readers  would  perhaps  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  the  pupils 
spend  their  time  at  the  Institution. 
Well,  all  of  them  must  get  up  at  six 
o'clock  every  day  of  the  week,  sum- 
mer or  winter  alike,  though  they 
may  get  up  earlier  if  they  wish.  At 
half-past  six  they  have  breakfast, 
after  which  the  boys  learning  trades 
go  to  the  shops,  certain  girls  wash 
and  wipe  me  dishes,  others  go  to 
work  in  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, sweeping,  dusting,  sewing,  etc. 
Every  child  in  the  Institution  must 
make  his  own  bed.  At  8.30  all 
work  ceases,  and  the  pupils  wash 
themselves,     blacken     their     boots. 


and  make  themselves  clean  and 
neat,  and  assemble  in  the  sitting- 
rooms.  At  8.45  all  go  to  the  chapel, 
where  the  teacher  on  duty  says  a 
prayer,  gives  the  pupils  a  short  talk 
on  any  subject  he  may  desire,  tells 
them  any  important  news  of  the 
previous  day,  etc.  Then  all  go  to 
the  class-rooms  for  a  continuous 
forenoon  session.  Promptly  at 
twelve  dinner  is  served,  and  the 
pupils  not  assigned  to  special  work, 
such  as  dish-washing,  are  then  free 
to  amuse  themselves  as  they  choose 
till  1.20.  They  are  then  called  in, 
and  sent  to  their  class-rooms,  for 
the  afternoon  session  from  1.30  to 
3.30  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
and  till  3  o'clock  on  the  other  days. 
When  school  is  dismissed,  all  go 
again  to  the  chapel,  where  prayers 
are  again  offered,  and  then  the 
pupils  disperse  to  the  shops,  sew- 
ing-room, laundry,  etc.  The  boys 
not  in  the  shops  make  themselves 
generally  useful.  Some  are  as- 
signed in  rotation  to  assist  in  the 
laundry,  others  keep  the  play- 
grounds and  lawns,  as  neat  as  a 
pm,  others  sweep  the  class-rooms, 
carry  water,  etc.,  and  in  the  proper 
season  pick  up  potatoes,  apples,  etc. 
But  so  many  boys  find  these  odd 
jobs  easy,  an  abundance  of  time 
is  left  for  play — hockey  in  winter 
and  foot-ball  in  summer  being  the 
favorite  games.  At  5.30  all  come  m, 
clean  themselves  up,  and  have  sup- 
per at  six.  At  seven  the  higher 
classes  go  to  the  study-room,  where, 
under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher, 
the  intermediate  pupils  study  till 
eight  and  the  seniors  till  half-past 
eight. 

The  Juniors  go  to  bed  at  seven, 
and  the  others  as  soon  as  dismissed 
from  the  study-room.  As  may  be 
imagined,  such  regular  hours,  with 
plenty   of   sleep   and   exercise,   and 
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good,  wholesome  food,  keep  the 
pupils  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  ap- 
pearance when  they  come  to  the  In- 
stitution in  the  fall,  and  when  they 
leave  for  home  in  June  is  very 
marked.  Yet  some  do  get  sick,  and 
for  these  there  is  a  trained  nurse 
always  on  hand,  and  the  best  of  care 
— better  than  the  most  of  them 
could  get  at  home — ^is  taken  of  all 
who  are  indisposed.  For  contagi- 
ous diseases  there  is  a  splendidly 
equipped  isolation  hospital.  On 
Saturdays  the  pupils  work  m  the 
shops,  etc.,  till  eleven,  and  then  are 
free  the  rest  of  the  day.  On  Satur- 
day evenings  there  are  always  lec- 
tures, magic-lantern  exhibitions, 
pantomines,  and  other  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  chapel.  On 
Sunday  all  the  pupils  atten(' 
church  or  chapel  twice,  where  ser- 
vices are  held  by  the  teachers  in 
rotation.  The  ministers  of  all  de- 
nominations are  permitted  to  come 
to  the  Institution  any  school  day, 
and  instruct  the  children  belonging 
to  their  respective  denominations 
for  as  long  a  time  as  they  choose 
after  school.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  moral  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  are  looked  after 
as  carefullv  as  the  mental  and 
physical. 

Are  the  children  contented  and 
happy  here  ?  This  is  a  superflu- 
ous question  to  all  who  have  ever 
visited  the  Institution.  In  no  other 
school  in  Ontario  can  there  be  found 
a  happier  lot  of  boys  and  girls,  and, 
wit}i  rare  exceptions,  they  are  all 
eager  to  return  in  the  fall.  The 
motto  of  our  school  is,  "  The  great- 
est happiness  is  found  in  making 
others  happy,"  and  we  strive  to  rule 
by  love  and  good-will,  rather  than 
by  fear  and  severity,  and  visitors 
seldom  fail  to  remark  upon  the  per- 


fect confidence  and  affection  that 
exists  betwen  teachers  and  pupils. 
It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  cor- 
poral punishment  must  be  resorted 
to,  perhaps  not  a  dozen  times  in  a 
term. 

The  pupils  as  a  rule  are  eager  to 
learn,  are  respectful  to  the  officers 
and  teachers,  and  kind  to  each  other, 
and  it  is  often  very  touching,  after 
school  opens  in  the  fall,  to  see  how 
solicitous  the  older  pupils  are  to 
make  the  newcomers  feel  at  home, 
and  to  overcome  the  feeling  of 
homesickness  inevitable  after  a  first 
separation  from  home. 

The  first  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution  was  the  late  Dr.  Palmer, 
and  on  his  retirement  in  1879,  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  incum- 
bent, Eobert  Mathison,  M.A.,  under 
whose  wise  control  the  Institution 
has  attained  to  a  splendid  efficiency. 
Mr.  Mathison,  who  gives  his  whole 
time  and  energy  to  whatever  he  un- 
dertakes, and  had  been  markedl}^ 
successful  in  his  previous  career  as 
a  journalist  entered  upon  his  new 
duties  with  enthusiasm.  He  made 
a  thorough  study  of  all  that  re- 
lated to  the  deaf  and  their  educa- 
tion, and  soon  became  known  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
superintendents  on  the  continent  ; 
and  his  conspicuous  services  and 
eminent  success  were  fittingly  re- 
cognized by  the  National  (Gallau- 
det)  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  of  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  Patron  and 
Honorary  President,  which,  among 
the  other  honors,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
He  is  a  graduated  student  of  Prof. 
Alexander  Bell,  author  of  "  Visible 
Speech,"  and  took  a  thorough  course 
in  that  branch  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf.  Mr.  Mathison  gives  to 
his    responsible    duties    no    divided 
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service,  but  has  devoted  every 
power  of  mind  and  body  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ideal  which  he 
has  set  before  himself,  which  was  to 
make  the  Belleville  Institution  sec- 
ond to  no  other  on  the  Continent; 
and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
so  is  universally  admitted.  He 
possesses  splendid  executive  ability, 
and  rare  tact  and  judgment,  and 
at  the  same  time  commands  the 
love  and  esteem  of  every  pupil  who 
has  ever  been  under  his  charge.  He 
manifests  more  than  mere  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  deaf,  and 
when  the  pupils  leave  the  Institu- 
tion to  enter  upon  lifers  duties,  he 
endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  with 
every  one  of  them,  he  follows  their 
careers  with  sympathetic  interest 
and  solicitude,  and  to  him  they 
freely  apply  for  counsel  in  every 
time  of  difficult}^,  and  from  him 
they  are  always  assured  of  a  cheery 
word  in  time  of  discouragement, 
and  of  sympathy  in  time  of  trouble. 
The  ideal  held  before  us  in  all  our 
work    is     simply    to     develop     the 


characters  of  the  pupils,  to  awaken 
their  intelligence,  and  to  give  them 
the  linguistic  acquirements,  the 
mental  discipline,  the  kind  and 
amount  of  knowledge  and  the  prac- 
tical skill  that  will  enable  theni  to 
earn  a  livelihood  and  to  live  useful 
and  happy  lives.  We  aim  at  no 
spectacular  results  or  merely  orna- 
mental acquirements,  but  rather  at 
the  practical  and  the  useful,  and 
never  fail  to  impress  upon  the  pupils 
that  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  to 
be  either  great  or  wise.  And  that 
our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that,  so  far  as  we  know,  every 
graduate  of  this  Institution,  who  has 
need  to  do  so,  is  earning  a  compet- 
ent living,  that  hundreds  have  es- 
tablished happy  homes,  that  not  one 
can  be  classed  as  a  pauper  or  a 
criminal,  and  that  wherever  they 
may  be,  they  are  conspicuous  as 
honorable,  industrious,  useful,  and 
law-abiding  citizens. — The  Canadian 
Boy. 


TORONTO  GLOBE  ON  EDUCATION. 


The  following  is  an  adaptation  of 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Globe 
of  August  14th,  1902.  By  a  trans- 
position of  terms,  which  appear  in 
italics,  it  is  made  equally  applicable 
to  voluntary  public  schools,  and 
primary  education. 

Lawrence  Baldwin 

VOLUNTARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Principal  of  the  **  Har- 

court "  Voluntary  Public  School,  has 

been  selected  to  organize  the 

scholarship  scheme,  and  to  visit  the 
countries  which  will  participate 
in  this  remarkable  educational  be- 
quest. The  work  is  of  such  import- 
ance that  it  may   in  time  make   it 


necessary  for  Dr. to  ser- 
ver his  relations  with  the  school  in 
which  he  has  done  excellent  work. 
It  will,  at  all  events,  involve  long 
absences,  during  which  it  will  be 
of  the  first  importance  to  have 
as  acting  head  of  the  school  a 
thorough  disciplinarian,  who  recog- 
nizes the  spirit  and  policy  by  which 
the  institution  ought  to  be  guided. 
It  has  been  made  evident  that  the 
school  is  not  a  superfluous  or  anoma- 
lous institution,  but  that  it  supplies 
a  want  in  our  educational  system. 
Of  that  system  uniformity  is  a  neces- 
sary feature.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
public  schools  in  Ontario  without 
some  general  plan   and   method  of 
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working.  That  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  uniformity  is  to  be  set  up 
as  an  object  of  worship,  Unifor- 
mity is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary, 
or  at  least  highly  convenient  ;  but 
divergences  from  uniformity  are 
rather  to  be  encouraged  than  other- 
wise. The  late  Principal  Grant 
spoke  once  in  favor  of  testing  edu- 
cational ideas,  not  throughout  the 
whole  Province,  but  in  certain  local- 
ities. In  voluntary  public  schools 
this  can  be  done  without  deranging 
or  complicating  the  general  system, 
and  the  results  have  been  such  as 
fully  to  justify  the  maintenance  of 
the  school. 

What  should  be  the  guiding  spirit 
and  policy  of  such  an  institution  ? 
Some  persons  regard  it  as  carried 
out  on  the  lines  of  an  English  volun- 
tary school,  and  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  it  accordingly.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  conception  is  too  narrow. 
There  are  excellent  features  in  the 
great  English  schools.  But  these 
schools  were  not  made  to  order,  ac- 
cording to  certain  patterns,  from 
which  no  departure  was  allowed. 
They  grew  out  of  the  conditions  of 
English  society,  just  as  the  oak  grows 
out  of  the  English  soil.  Go  into 
Scotland  or  into  Germany  and  you 
will  find  the  education  of  boys  con- 
ducted on  entirely  different  lines.  If 
the  question  were  asked,  which  is  the 


best  ?  the  answer  would  be  that  each 
has  its  good  features  and  it  defects, 
but  that  each  is  suited  to  its  envir- 
onment and  to  the  needs  and  ideas 
of  the  people.  So  a  Canadian  school 
must  be  distinctively  Canadian. 
That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
it  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  narrow 
spirit  of  national  conceit.  There  are 
good  educational  ideas  everywhere, 
in  the  United  States,  in  Great 
Britain,  in  Germany,  in  France.  We 
want  the  best  of  all  of  them,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  applied  to  Canada. 
We  ought  to  be  ready  to  learn  of  all, 
and  yet  to  apply  to  every  education- 
al idea  and  method  the  test  of  ap- 
plicability to  the  conditions  of  this 
country.  In  this  way  distinctively 
Canadian  schools  will  grow  up  and 
flourish  like  the  natural  products 
of  the  soil. 

Of  course  these  remarks  apply  to 
the  general  educational  system  of 
this  country  as  well  as  to  institutions 
like  Upper  Canada.  The  special  ad- 
vantage of  these  institutions  is  the 
opportunity  they  give  for  freedom  of 
teaching  and  departures  from  unifor- 
mity in  method.  If  a  rule  is  found 
to  work  badly  it  can  be  changed 
without  causing  widespread  incon- 
venience. In  this  way  these  schools, 
instead  of  injuring,  may  benefit  other 
primary  institutions  of  learning. 


**  I  hear  a  whisper  running- 

So  musical  and  free, 
In  accents  soft  and  gentle, 

Thro'  earth,  and  air,  and  sea. 

Come,  listen  to  its  pathos, 
In  ecstasy  of  hope, 


Now  humming  through  the  meadow; 
And  down  the  mountain's  slope. 

The  trees  take  up  their  rustle, 

The  grass  begins  to  wave. 
And  all  the  feathered  songsters 

Sing  in  each  grot  and  cave." 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  bhnd,  who  wait 
for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt   with   doubtful 
light. 


Under  present  conditions,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  number  of  men 
teaching  in  our  schools  should  de- 
crease and  among  the  few  left  in 
the  schools,  of  the  best  endowed 
men,  scarcely  any  will  be  found 
teaching  in  the  public  schools.  In 
recent  years  women  have  taken 
many  of  the  departments  of  labor 
formerly  occupied  by  men ;  of  all 
of  them,  the  one  most  accessible  and 
agreeable  to  women  is  teaching.  In 
all  ages,  in  every  climate  the  first 
teacher,  the  most  influential  teacher, 
has  been  the  woman.  She  holds 
this  position  as  in  former  times, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  her 
leaving  this  vantage-position.  The 
hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules 
the  world.  Which  makes  the  better 
teacher,  man  or  woman  ?  Com- 
parisons are  odious,  but  compari- 
sons are  constantly  being  made  of 
late,  and  generally  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  women. 

Without  going  into  the  indeter- 
minable question  of  whether  there 
is  sex  in  "  mind  "  or  no,  or  whether 
the  intellect  of  man  or  woman  is 
the  greater ;  curious  questions  these 
are  and  lead  only  to  endless  con- 
troversies, let  us  consider  things 
which  are  within  the  easy  reach  of 
average  readers. 

The  class  lists  of  Cambridge, 
London  and  Oxford  afiford  clear 
light  upon  the  comparative  power 
of  men  and  women  from  the  univer- 
sity standpoint.  In  the  schools, 
sixty    years    ago,    the    government 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  that  working  strongly 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


therein  was  largely  by  the  "  taws  ;" 
it  was  the  same  likewise  in  the 
family.  If  the  rod  is  to  return  in 
its  old-time  severity,  in  such  a  case, 
the  question,  whether  man  or  wo- 
man is  the  better,  may  be  raised. 
But  in  present  circumstances  and 
judging  by  present  tendencies,  it 
is  idle  to  entertain  such  a  proposi- 
tion, unless  for  academic  discus- 
sion. 

Unit  for  unit,  the  "  new  sister- 
hood "  offers  better  candidates  for 
the  responsible  office  of  teacher 
than  the  men  do.  The  outlook  in- 
dicates that  this  will  become  more 
and  more  so  in  the  near  future. 
Canada  is  becoming  a  land  of  in- 
dustry in  many  lines  of  human 
effort.  Mines  of  the  most  valuable 
minerals  are  being  opened  in  many 
parts  of  our  country;  engineering 
in  its  multiform  application  is  con- 
stantly in  requisition ;  the  value  of 
the  really  scientific  chemist  in 
manufactures  is  being  recognized 
increasingly  by  our  men  of  busi- 
ness. It  is  needless  to  enumerate 
any  other  branches  in  which  the 
country  is  reaching  out  to  develop 
its  natural  and  abundant  wealth. 
In  these  and  many  other  fields  of 
effort,  men  are  urgently  asked  for, 
and  to  competent  men  large  salaries 
are  willingly  paid.  The  pity  of  it 
is  that  approved  workmen  of  the 
class  required  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Canada  to  supply  the  many  calls 
now  being  made  for  these  specially 
trained  men. 
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Women  are  not  competitors  with 
men  in  these  fields  of  enterprise.  The 
men  have  been  for  the  nonce  un- 
opposed. But  the  effect  upon 
other  departments  of  work,  for  in- 
stance teaching,  is  to  leave  them 
almost  wholly  to  women;  and  we 
add,  under  the  existing  conditions, 
the  better  teacher,  and  under  any 
conditions,  the  equal  teacher. 

The  point  which  is  most  can- 
vassed in  the  present  phase  of  the 
discussion  is  the  capacity  of  women 
teachers  to  govern  pupils  over 
fourteen  years  of  age.  All  concede 
the  ability  of  women  to  manage  and 
instruct  the  young  child — the  pre- 
eminent ability  of  women — the  line 
of  doubt  is  drawn  at  fourteen  years. 
Is  this  done  with  the  design  to 
exclude  her  from  the  high  school  ? 
Let  us  consider.  All  our  high 
schools  are  attended  by  boys  and 
girls — young  men  and  young  wo- 
men. Not  only  is  this  the  state  of 
our  high  schools,  but  the  classes  are 
mixed  classes,  classes  composed  of 
boys  and  girls. 

Shall  we  have  men  only  to  at- 
tend to  the  education  of  these  boys 
and  girls  ?  Can  men  alone  do  it  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  anyone  who 
knows  anything  of  the  present 
English  world  can  entertain  seri- 
ously the  thought  of  restricting  the 
activities  of  our  qualified  women 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  them 
from  exercising  their  wholesome 
influence  in  our  secondary  schools? 
For  argument  sake,  allow  that  the 
young  men  would  be  more  of  men 
under  the  leadership  of  men — 
which  we  do  not  admit — than 
under  that  of  women.  In  that  case, 
what  would  become  of  the  girls  ? 
Become  mannish  ?  The  country 
can  well  aflford  the  absence  of  that 
weak  species  of  neither  man  nor 
woman.     We  venture  the  assertion 


that  in  any  school  of  two  teachers 
one  of  them  should  be  a  woman, 
and  vice  versa.  The  needs  of  girls 
are  as  great  as  those  of  boys,  and 
their  rights  are  equal.  No  high 
school  should  be  conducted  with- 
out having  on  its  staff  at  least  one 
lady.  The  vision  is  made  plain. 
The  woman  is  not  man,  but  she  is 
equal,  though  diverse.  The  pro- 
vince— Canada,  we  may  say — is 
face  to  face  with  the  fact:  Women 
are  to  be  the  major  part  of  our 
teaching  force  and  the  dictate  of 
wisdom  is  to  make  her  most  effi- 
cient for  her  invaluable  work.  It 
is  claimed  in  the  New  England 
States,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  proof 
that  the  schools  suffer,  if  the  num- 
ber of  men  teaching  in  the  schools 
is  less  than  25  for  every  100 
teachers  in  the  schools.  We  believe 
there  is  truth  in  that  statement.  We 
have  found  some  women  equal  to 
the  best  men  in  controlling  and 
governing  classes  of  either  boys  or 
girls,  or  classes  of  both,  and  far 
superior  to  many  men.  The  rod  is 
not  king  in  government,  in  family, 
school  or  state. 


The  number  of  men  teaching  in 
our  public  schools  is  becoming  year 
by  year  smaller;  the  number  of 
schools  is  slowly  increasing;  hence 
the  number  of  women  teaching  in 
our  public  schools  is  increasing. 
This  undeniable  fact,  which  is 
plain  to  every  one,  forces  discus- 
sion. Why  should  men  leave  the 
schools,  and  is  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community  that  women 
should  take  their  places?  It  is 
most  true  that  men  of  affairs,  whe- 
ther in  the  church  or  in  law,  or  in 
medicine,  or  in  the  wide  fields  of 
industry  and  commerce,  have  had 
their  training  in  schools  controlled 
and  guided   by  the  genus  school- 
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master — now  apparently  "passing" 
from  the  service  of  his  country  as 
"  master."  Naturally  these  men 
feel  and  think  that  if  men  for  the 
same  line  of  work  are  not  trained 
by  the  same  moulding  force — the 


same    strenuous    regmie,     as 


they 


were — the  product — the  outcome 
will  be  disastrous  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

No  one  need  be  surprised  at 
this  conclusion.  The  great  sur- 
prise would  be,  if  the  con- 
clusion were  different.  There  is 
nothing  in  teaching,  or  to  teaching 
of  a  worldly  sort  to  entice  a  young 
man  of  fair  average  ability  to  de- 
vote himself  during  his  life  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  In  this 
statement  we  have  in  mind  teaching 
in  high  schools  as  well  as  in  public 
schools.  The  conditions  in  teach- 
ing are  much  more  restrictive  than 
in  either  of  the  other  three  pro- 
fessions. 

In  these  modern  days  the  teacher 
is  so  cribbed,  cabin'd,  and  confined 
by  departmental  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  text-books,  modes  of  teach- 
ing, inspection,  etc.,  etc.,  he  is  so 
handicapped  by  the  pretentiousness 
and  ignorance  of  trustees,  by  petty 
jealousy  and  narrowness  of  his 
professional  brethren  that  every 
man  of  ability  is  warned  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to  the  profession  of 
teaching.  Moreover,  the  teachers 
'have  no  control,  no  voice  as  to  the 
conditions  of  any  one  becoming  a 
member  of  his  profession.  All 
that  business  the  Government  has 
kept  carefully  in  its  own  hands. 
The  whole  preparation  of  the 
teacher  is  dealt  with  in  such  a  way 
that  the  teacher  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Government.  Would 
it  be  to  the  best  interests   of  the 


people  if  the  Government  should 
take  entirely  under  its  own  man- 
agement the  licensing  of  all  the 
doctors  in  Canada  ?  Organize  a 
Board  to  decide  on  a  curriculum; 
assign  values  to  the  different  sub- 
jects for  examination,  the  percent- 
age to  be  obtained  in  each  subject 
in  order  to  pass ;  appoint  the  ex- 
aminers, readers,  etc.,  etc.,  the  same 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  licens- 
ing of  teachers,  with  which  all  are 
so  familiar.  If  the  Government 
took  all  this  additional  power  into 
its  paternal  care,  we  submit  the 
query.  Would  it  be  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  people  ?  Would 
doctors  appreciate  that  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  ?  If  this  were 
the  order  of  things  in  dealing  with 
admission  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion, would  we  have  the  services 
of  so  many  men  who  have  been  and 
are  an  ornament  to  their  chosen 
life-profession  ? 

Is  not  the  treatment  observed 
with  respect  to  the  teacher  respon- 
sible for  the  lack  of  men  of  ambi- 
tion and  spirit  in  our  schools  to- 
day ?  The  Government  shuts  the 
door  of  admission  in  the  face  of 
such  men  !  It  is  well  known  that 
a  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made  to  organize  teachers  in  such 
a  way  that  they  would  have  a 
potential  voice  in  the  ordering  of 
matters  connected  with  the  admis- 
sion, etc.,  to  and  continuance  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.  But 
the  present  Premier,  who  was  at 
that  time  Minister  of  Education, 
signified  his  strong  disapproval  of 
the  effort,  and  consequently  it  was 
considered  unadvisable  to  proceed. 
Had  the  Minister  favored  the  un- 
dertaking, and  actively  supported 
it  with  all  the  influence  of  his  posi- 
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tion,  we  might  have  had  a  power- 
ful force  acting  in  Canada  tendin;.;' 
to  the  betterment  of  the  teacher's 
standing  and  effici.ency. 


■  We  hereby  tender  our  cordial 
thanks  to  the  School  Board  o^^ 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  for  its  cour- 
tesy in  sending  us  a  copy  of  its 
Annual  Report,  1901,  by  favor  of 
G.  W.  Alexander,  M.A.,  clerk.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  the  compara- 
tively liberal  annual  amount  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  pays  for  the  schooling  of 
the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools;  and  refreshing  ii1^  is  to 
observe  with  what  impartial  eye 
the  Education  Department  recog- 
nizes school  work,  whether  the  work 
is  done  in  Board  Schools,  Church 
of  Scotland  Schools,  or  Roman 
Catholic  schools  (shades  of  the 
fathers  of  the  i6th  century),  or 
any  other  school,  the  work  is  ac- 
knowledged and  paid  for..  We' 
Canadians  have  not  yet  reached 
that   plane. 

We  quote  a  paragraph  from  it 
which  deals  with  a  live  school  ques- 
tion in  Ontario  at  present,  and  inci- 
dentally supports  what  The  Canada 
Educational  Monthly  advocated 
some  time  ago.  It  is  plain  to  us 
that  every  scholar  in  our  public 
schools  should  pass  the  examination 


for  admission,  which  corresponds 
very  closely  with  the  Merit  Certifi- 
cate examination,  before  he  is  al- 
lowed to  leave  school. 

"In  view  of  the  position  the  Merit 
Certificate  holds  in  regulating  school 
arrangements,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  1,916  scholars  have  been 
successful  in  gaining  this  Certificate, 
or  272  more  than  last  year.  The 
number  at  the  Merit  Certificate 
stage  throughout  the  year  was 
3,566,  and  of  these  2,844  were  pre- 
sented. As  a  consequence  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
the  Merit  Certificate  ceases  in  itself 
to  exempt  a  child  under  14  years 
of  age  from  further  attendance  at 
school.  The  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  every  child  who  goes 
through  the  normal  curriculnm  of 
an  elementary  school  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  cer- 
tificate, and  they  expect  that  only 
in  exceptional  circumstances  will  a 
child  be  allowed  to  leave  school 
without  it  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  probable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  14  who  will  remain  at  school 
when  the  new  Act  is  in  operation 
may  require  some  revision  of  the 
existing  arrangements  for  the  in- 
struction of  older  scholars,  but  any 
changes  decided  upon  would  natur- 
ally take  place  at  the  beginning  of 
next  session." 


COMMENTS. 


The  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
cent convention  in  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis, in  a  forcible  resolution, 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Bible  as  a  text-book 
in  the  public  schools.  Those  who 
have  labored  to  take  away  the  great 
reproach    from    our    public  school 


system  in  Canada  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  the  movement  toward 
giving  the  Bible  its  proper  and 
rightful  place  gathers  force  in 
many  quarters.  It  is  true  that  the 
Association  asked  that  the  Bible 
be  studied  chiefly  as  literature,  and 
not  as  a  teacher  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious truth,  but  even  if  it  could  be 
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confined  to  that  sphere,  it  would 
be  ahiiost  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  and  usefulness  of 
such  study  even  along  the  one  line. 
How  splendid  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  simply 
for  educational  purposes,  both  in  an 
historical  and  a  literary  way.  They 
contain  the  whole  of  a  nation's  his- 
tory and  literature.  They  contain 
that  literature  in  all  the  various 
forms  in  which  it  was  developed; 
and,  moreover,  the  nation  in  whose 
history  they  interest  us  is  as  remote 
as  possible  from  our  own  modern 
life.  If  the  object  of  education  be 
to  give  mental  versatility,  width 
of  knowledge,  and  largeness  of  out- 
look, if  it  is  to  create  intellectual 
curiosity  and  suggest  objects  of 
study,  then  what  could  be  more 
desirable  than  a  study  of  these 
books  ?  As  a  matter  of  educational 
utility,  does  not  the  Bible  claim  a 
first  place,  or,  at  least,  some  place, 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
land  ? 

But  no  one  believes  that  the 
Bible  could  be  studied  even  as  a 
literature  without  its  impressing 
upon  the  student  great  moral  and 
religious  truths.  The  great  lessons 
of  all  history  stand  out  upon  its 
pages  with  unparalleled  clearness 
and  force.  As  a  basis  for  moral 
training  the  study  of  the  Bible  is 
an  absolute  necessity.  If  the  true 
aim  and  object  of  all  education  is 
character — and  who  would  deny 
it — then  a  system  of  education 
which  ignores  the  world's  noblest 
handbook  of  morality  is  seriously 
and  fundamentally  at  fault. — Chris- 
tian Guardian,  23,  7,  '02. 


fact  that  Great  Britain  has  not 
conceded  any  vital  point.  She  has 
been  so  generous  in  minor  matters 
that  some  commentators  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Great  Britain  gets 
all  the  peace  and  the  Boers  get 
everything  else,  the  intimation 
being  that  England  paid  a  big  price 
^for  the  cessa^tion  of  a  wearying 
war.  This  view  of  the  matter  over- 
looks the  fact  that  the  main  issue, 
the  independence  of  the  two  Boer 
republics,  has  been  decided  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain.  There  is  no 
longer  a  Transvaal  Republic  and 
there  is  only  an  Orange  River 
Colony — having  accomplished  the 
destruction  of  these  states,  Great 
Britain  can  well  afford  to  let  Boer 
school  children  learn  Dutch  if  they 
think  they  want  to. — Exchange. 


Most  of  the  discussion  of  the 
terms  on  which  peace  was  brought 
about  in  South  Africa  ignores  the 


In  the  June- July  number  of  the 
Monthlv  we  find  the  second  of  Miss 
Edith  M.  M.  Bendeley's  remark- 
able studies  on  Diet.  After  her 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject, Miss  Bendeley  proceeds  to 
show  how  food  may  be  so  chosen, 
prepared  and  used  as  to  be  a  bless- 
ing instead  of  a  curse.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  this  instalment  is 
well  worth  reading.  Mr.  Jas. 
Keiller,  B.A.,  of  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Ridgetown,  writes  of  the 
Importance  of  Geography  in  Com- 
merce. The  statement  implied  by 
the  title  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed, 
and  yet  many  statesmen,  men  of 
business  and  teachers  act  as  if  they 
did  not  believe  in  it.  Mr.  Keiller 
undertakes  to  exemplify  its  truth 
by  answering  some  practical  ques- 
tions. The  editor  pays  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  late  Principal  Grant, 
all  whose  great  powers,  fruitfully 
exerted  before,  were  yoked  together 
harmoniously  for  the  good  of 
Queen's  University.    The  Monthly, 
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edited  by  Archibald  MacMurchy, 
M.A.,  maintains  its  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  educational  journals.  (Can- 
ada Educational  Monthly  Publish- 
ing Company,  Limited,  Toronto.)" 
— Montreal  Gazette. 


Regulations  have  been  issued  by 
the  Education  Department,  provid- 
ing aid  for  public  school  libraries, 
chosen  in  accord  with  a  catalogue 
arranged  by  the  department.  The 
grant  is  limited  to  $io  a  year,  and 
within  that  limit  to  half  the  amount 
spent  by  the  trustees,  and  in  case 
the  Legislature  does  not  make  a 
sufficient  grant,  the  aid  will  be  dis- 
tributed pro  rata.  The  depart- 
mental catalogue  includes  bio- 
graphy, history,  geography,  travel, 
mythology,  fables,  elementary 
science,  citizenship,  etc.,  but  the 
new  regulations  will  not  interfere 
with  the  right  of  trustees  to  pur- 
chase at  their  own  expense  books 
outside  this  list.  The  principal  of 
the  school  is  the  librarian.  Appli- 
cations for  aid  must  be  made  yearly 
througfh  the  inspector,  accompanied 
by  information  regarding  books 
purchased,  with  such  vouchers  as 
required  from  booksellers. 


School  trustees  have  no  right  to 
dictate  how  many  evenings  in  rlie 
week  a  young  woman  may  "  keep 
company,"  whether  with  a  perman- 
ent and  recurring  beau  or  with  vari- 
ous and  fugitive  beaux,  although 
the  young  woman  may  be  a  teaclic* 
in  the  school  over  which  the  trus- 
tees have  jurisdiction.  At  least 
this  is  so  in  Tennessee,  where  a 
court  has  just  awarded  a  teacher 
her  salary  for  a  year,  although  in 
the  middle  of  it  she  was  dismissed 
because  she  went  too  much  into 
society   and   entertained  too  many 


visitors  during  the  evenings.  Be- 
sides denying  the  right  of  the  trus- 
tees to  dictate  in  any  event,  pro- 
vided the  teacher  properly  per- 
formed the  duties  of  her  position, 
the  court  specifically  states  it  as  its 
opinion  that  "  three  nights  in  the 
week  are  not  too  many  to  devote 
to  social  enjoyment,  whether  the 
lady's  beau  calls  on  all  three  even- 
ings or  she  divides  her  time  in  vari- 
ous ways." 


The  climate  of  the  Klondike  is 
not  so  black  as  it  has  been  painted. 
According  to  Director  R.  F.  Stu- 
part,  of  the  Meteorological  Service, 
the  average  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture is  about  22  degrees;  the  mean 
of  the  three  summer  months  is 
about  57  degrees,  July  being  6i 
degrees;  and  of  three  winter 
months,  i6  degrees  below,  with 
January  23  degrees  below.  Spring 
may  be  said  to  open  towards  the 
end  of  April,  the  last  zero  tem- 
perature of  the  winter  usually  oc- 
curring about  the  5th  of  this  month. 
May,  with  an  average  temperature 
of  44  degrees,  is  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  month,  and  the  23rd  is 
the  average  date  of  the  last  frost 
of  spring.  Daily  observations  dur- 
ing five  summers  indicate  that  on 
the  average  the  temperature  rises 
to  70  degrees  or  higher  on  46  days, 
and  to  80  degrees  or  higher  on  14 
days;  90  degrees  was  recorded  in 
Dawson  in  June,  1899,  ^"^  95  de- 
grees in  July  of  the  same  year. 
These  temperatures,  with  much 
bright  sunshine  and  an  absence  of 
frost  during  three  months,  together 
with  the  long  days  of  a  latitude 
within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  amply  account  for  the  suc- 
cess so   far     achieved     by  market 
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gardeners  near  Dawson  in  growing 
a  large  variety  of  garden  produce, 
including  lettuce,  radish,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  potatoes,  and  war- 
rant the     belief     that  the  hardier 


cereals  might  possibly  be  a  success- 
ful crop,  both  in  parts  of  Yuk'ui 
Territory  and  in  the  far  northern 
districts  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
basin. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Whatever  consonant  sounds  are 
best  to  choose,  the  vowels  at  least 
should  approach  modern  Italian 
vowels.  Everyone  is  agreed  on 
that — except,  it  seems,  a  headmas- 
ter and  an  inspector  of  schools  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  the  interest  of  sound  learning,  of 
good  taste,  and  of  respect  for  com- 
mon sense  and  elementary  know- 
ledge, that  that  province  will  not 
go  back  to  a  comparatively  recent 
corrupt  English  method,  aban- 
doned now  in  English  authoritative 
books,  unknown  in  any  university 
of  note  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  and  a  subject  of  amuse- 
ment to  every  nation  of  cultivated 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Strange,  if  New  Brunswick,  or 
any  one  in  New  Brunswick,  should 
be  so  far  behind  Nova  Scotia ; 
where  that  now  discredited  English 
insular  method  of  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies is  forbidden.  However,  we 
know  that  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  has  respect  enough  for 
what  is  better  and  wiser  not  to  have 
"kept  this  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Education  Board  will  not  take 
a  foolish  and  indeed  ignorant  step 
backward. 


The  Department  of  Education, 
New  York,  have  selected  Mr.  J.  C. 
Rogers,  B.A.,  Principal  of  Hawkes- 
bury  High  School,  for  an  import- 
ant appointment  in  English  in  the 


Commercial  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  Vic- 
toria county  boy,  who  has  steadily 
worked  his  way  up.  He  is  a  gra- 
duate of  Queen's,  of  '94,  with  first- 
class  honors  in  English,  and  has 
done  considerable  post-graduate 
study  in  New  York. 

The  Treasurer  of  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege received  a  short  time  ago  a 
cheque  for  $3,000  from  Jas.  F. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  St.  John,  N.B., 
for  the  endowment  of  scholarships, 
which  the  College  Council  has  de- 
cided to  call  after  the  name  of  the 
generous  donor. 

The  following  statement  is  made 
by  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  from  the 
study  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  men  and  forty-three  women 
of  note  in  Britain.  The  upper  and 
middle  classes,  according  to  Mr. 
Ellis,  are  rich  in  geniuses.  The 
country  and  small  towns  produce 
genius  more  often  than  cities,  and 
the  clergy  father  the  most  aistin- 
guished  children.  Geniuses  tend 
to  come  of  large  families,  to  be  the: 
children  of  elderly  parents,  to  1d0. 
precocious,  feeble  in  health  in  earl^v, 
life,  but  fairly  long-lived.  They 
have  usually  excellent  education; 
a  large  proportion  travel  extensively 
in  early  years.  There  is  among 
geniuses  a  tendency  to  remain  un- 
married or  to   marry  late  in  life. 
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Persons  of  unusual  intellect  are 
often  subject  to  gout,  asthma,  or 
angina  pectoris  (nervous  diseases), 
to  stammering,  melancholia,  or  in- 
sanity. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales  Dominion  of  Canada,  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  New- 
foundland, New  Zealand,  Ceylon, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Barbados, 
Natal,  Windward  Island,  Sierra 
Leone,  Guiana,  Gold  Coast,  Trini- 


dad, Nigeria,  Leeward  Island, 
Uganda,  Jamaica,  Transvaal, 
Honduras,  Rhodesia,  Bahamas, 
Orange  River,  Bermuda,  New 
Guinea,  St.  Helena,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Fiji  Islands,  Hong-Kong, 
Falkland  Island,  Wei-Hai-Wei, 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Aden,  India,  Perim, 
Gibraltar,  Mauritius.  A  shorter 
expression  for  that  roll  of  names 
is  the  British  Empire.  Egypt  and 
the  Soudan  are  not  included  for 
courtesy's  sake. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D. 


The  Story  of  the  Bacteria.  By  T. 
Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D.  75 
cents.  New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Dust  and 
Its  Dangers.  Ibid.  1901.  75 
cents.  Drinking  Water  and  Ice 
Supplies.  Second  Edition.  1901. 
Ibid.     75  cents. 

These  three  handbooks  are  prac- 
tical and  sensible,  clearly  written 
and  full  of  valuable  information 
which  should  be,  but  is  not  yet,  the 
common  property  of  every  intelli- 
gent citizen.  Especially  should 
anyone  responsible  for  a  home, 
(and  we  should  aU  be  educated  so 
as  to  be  able  to  take  our  share  of 
that  responsibility)  be  possessed  of 
this  information.  As  books  for 
school  libraries,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
as  books  for  teachers'  libraries,  so 
that  teachers  might  make  them  the 
basis  of  talks  on  hygiene  to  their 
classes,  we  consider  these  books 
admirable.  '*  Drinking  Water 
and  Ice  Supplies"  deals  with 
this  most  important  subject  in 
a  broad,  satisfactory  manner,  so 
that  householders  and  others  living 
in  the  town  and  country,  as  well  as 


in  the  city  will  fifld  their  needs  and 
difficulties  in  regard  to  obtaining 
pure  water  are  carefully  considered. 

The  Cost  of  Living.  By  Allen  H. 
Richards,  Instructor  in  Sanitary 
Chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Second 
Edition,  $1.00.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons;  London:  Chap- 
man &  Hall. 

This  is  a  good  book  on  hygiene 
in  a  wide  and  comprehensive  sense. 
It  is  at  once  so  full  of  good  sense 
and  such  an  antidote  to  inherent 
stupidity  that  everybody  should 
read  it.  Plain  living,  high  thinking, 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  house- 
hold economy  to  modern  claims  and 
waysof  doing  things  are  dealt  with 
in  these  pages  in  a  wise  and  true 
spirit.  We  can  only  repeat  that 
everybody  should  read  it. 


Handbook  on  Sanitation.     By  Geo. 

M.   Price,   M.D.      1901 ;    $1.50. 

New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons; 

London:  Chapman  &  Hall. 

The     aiithor,     who    is     Medical 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health,  New  York  City,  is 
well  qualified  for  the  work  he  has 
undertaken  in  writing  this  book. 
It  is  comprehensive,  practical,  clear, 
and  concise,  and  contains  the  latest 
information  on  sanitary  law  and 
practice.  Disease  and  death  are  so 
directly  caused,  in  many  instances, 
by  dirt  and  overcrowding  that  a 
book  like  this  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  intelligent  citizen 
who  wants  to  do  his  duty  to  himself 
and  others. 


From  Attic  to  Cellar.     By  Mrs.  E. 

F.    Holt.      Salem:     The     Salem 

Press. 

This  little  household  handbook  is 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  sanitary 
science  and  very  practical.  It  is 
full  of  useful  hints  on  domestic 
economy. 


Dangerous     Trades.       Edited     by 
Thomas  Oliver,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
London :  John  Murray. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  his- 
torical, social  and  legal  aspects  of 
industrial   occupations   as   affecting 
health   and   will   no   doubt  be    the 
standard  work    on    these  subjects, 
and  as  such  should  be  placed  in  all 
reference  libraries.     The  editor  is 
well  known  as  Medical  Expert  to 
the  Home  Office  and  Professor  of 
Physiology    in    the    University    of 
Durham.     No  less  than  thirty-eight 
experts  have  assisted  him,   six  of 
'whom  are  women,  and  the  volume 
is   to  be  heartily   recommended  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  social  and 
commercial   questions. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Factories  and  Work- 
shops for  the  year  1900,  recently 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  command  of  His  Maj- 
esty, contains  much  food  for 
thought.  The  number  of  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  in  1899  was  1,258, 


and  in  1900  it  was  1,058.  In  1898 
and  1899  no  cases  of  arsenic 
poisoning  were  reported,  but 
in  1900  there  were  22,  3 
of  which  were  fatal.  Systematic 
medical  inspection  of  work- 
people has  been  found  of  great 
benefit.  There  were  79,020  acci- 
dents in  the  factories  and  work- 
shops of  Great  Britain  in  1900,  of 
which  1,045  were  fatal.  The  re- 
ports of  the  lady  inspectors  are  very 
interesting.  But  the  Blue  Book, 
while  it  records  progress,  reveals 
a  terrible  state  of  things  among  the 
very  poor. 


The  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute, London,  England,  contains 
in  its  last  quarterly  number  a  valu- 
able report  on  the  Teaching  of 
Hygiene  in  the  Schools  and  Col- 
leges of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  Alice  Ravenhill.  Miss 
Ravenhill  was  specially  commis- 
sioned for  her  task  by  the  council 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute.  The 
Education  Department,  and  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  of 
the  West  Riding  Yorkshire 
County  Council,  and  her  report 
deals  with 

1.  The  Training  of  Teachers  in 
Hygiene. 

2.  The  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Schools. 

3.  Other  Provisions  made  for 
the  Health  of  the  Scholars. 

4.  Abnormal  and  Sub-normal 
Children. 

This  report  takes  up  so  great  a 
variety  of  subjects  closely  related 
to  educational  interests,  and  is  at 
once  so  full  of  information  and  so 
suggestive  that  we  hope  it  will  be 
widely  read  in  Canada  and  that 
the  educational  authorities  in  this 
country  will  endeavor  to  procure 
copies  for  inspectors  and  others 
who  would  be  interested  in  this 
subject. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


The  long  story  in  the  August  St. 
Nicholas  is  a  capital  railway  story 
for  boys,  called  "Tom  Jarnagan, 
Junior,"  written  by  Francis  Lynde. 

The  August  Century  is  a  fine 
number,  containing  sKort  stories  by 
Edna  Kenton,  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
and  Frederick  Palmer;  poems  by 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Bliss  Car- 
man and  William  Watson. 
Amongst  the  articles  of  general  in- 
terest may  be  mentioned  P.  T. 
Barnum,  Showman  and  Humorist. 


Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  serial, 
"  Oliver  Horn,"  is  concluded  in  the 
August  Scribner;  and  a  most 
charming  beginning  is  published 
of  Barrie's  new  serial,  ''  The  Little 
White  Bird."  If  it  is  continued  as 
finely  Mr.  Barrie's  public  will  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for.  The  short 
stories  are  particularly  good. 


Mr.  Balfour  is  the  subject  of  the 
first  article  in  the  August  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Review  of  Reviews, 
a  very  interesting  account  is  given 
of  him  by  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low. 
Other  articles  are  on  M.  Bloch,  and 
G.  F.  Watts. 


One  of  the  most  interesting 
contributions  to  the  August  Cos- 
mopolitan is  Herbert  George  Wells 
and  His  Work,  by  E.  A.  Bennett, 
who  gives  much  importance  to  Mr. 
Wells'  powers  of  scientific  pro- 
phecy. 


The  Youth's  Companion  have 
begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
Tales  of  a  Mississippi  Pilot,  by  H. 
S.  Canfield,  the  second  of  which, 
"  The  Coming  and  Going  of  Singa- 
song  Eph,"  appears  in  the  issue  for 
the  31st  of  July. 


The  Living  Age  for  August  2nd 
contains  a  very  good  short  story  by 
the  same  Mr.  E.  A.  Bennett,  en- 
titled "A  Feud  in  the  Five  Towns," 
which  was  originally  published  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine. 


The  August  Atlantic  is  as  usual 
a  fine  number  of  this  excellent 
magazine.  There  are  two  almost 
remarkable  short  stories:  ''A 
Night's  Lodging,"  by  Arthur  Col- 
ton,  and  "The  Cane  of  Adullam," 
by  Alice  Brown,  besides  others  of 
not  quite  so  high  a  not^,  "  The 
Revival  of  the  Poetic  Drama "  is 
by  Edmund  Gosse ;  and  "  The  Short 
Story,"  by  Bliss  Perry.  Duncan 
Campbell  Scott  contributes  a  poem 
called  "  Rapids  at  Night,"  a^d  Mr. 
A.  C.  Merwin  a  very  interesting 
account  of  Bret  Harte. 


The  first  article  in  the  July 
Studio  is  devoted  to  the  worl?  of 
an  American  painter,  Mr.  l^ric 
Pope.  It  is  written  by  Miss  Regina 
Armstrong,  and  is  illustrated  \y 
reproductions  of  many  of  his  pair^t- 
ings.  The  International  Exhibitian 
of  Modern  Decorative  Arts  ^t 
Turin  is  the  second  contribution  ^q 
the  same  number;  and  the  third  }| 
six  exquisite  drawings  by  Tony 
Grubhofer  of  different  scenes  ii^ 
London.  Recent  Domestic  Archie 
tecture  and  Home  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries are  other  important  contribu- 
tions. 


Home  and  School  Library.    Editor : 
iLAURiE    MAGNU3,    M4A. ;    pub- 
lisher: Mr.  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle  Street,   London,  England. 
The   following   three   books    are 
from  this  long-established  publish- 
ing    house:     "Plato's     Republic," 
2s.     I.  M.  Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Greek,  St.  Andrews; 
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Honorary  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford..  In  regard  to  the  Plato, 
all  intelligent  men  can  heartily  join 
In  the  words  of  Jewett :  "His  truth 
may  not  be  our  truth,  and  never- 
theless may  have  an  extraordinary 
value  and  interest  for  us."  In  the 
preface  the  author  states  that  he 
was  encouraged  to  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  say  something 
worth  printing,  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  more  or  less  familiar  to 
him  for  fifty  years.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  what  he  has  done  in  this 
modest  book  is  well  worth  printing 
and  reading. 


Introduction   to   Poetry.      Laurie 
Magnus,  M.A.,   Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford.     IS.  6d. 
This  book  is  not  intended  to  teach 
its   readers  to  write  verse.       *'  Its 
object  is  to  stimulate  a  reasonable 
pleasure  in  poetry."    It  is  well  cal- 
culated to  do  this.     The  criticisms 
are  well   founded,  and  the   reader 
will   find   them   reliable.     We  cor- 
dially commend  the  volume  to  our 
teachers  of  English  in  our  public 
and  high  schools. 


The  Face  of  Nature.     Rev.  C.  T. 

OxKNDEN,    D.D.      2S. 

The  subjects  are  :  Weather  Fore- 
casting, Vegetable  Life,  The 
•Record  of  the  Rocks,  the  Story  of 
a  Common  Stone,  and  an  Appendix. 
A  book  well  calculated  to  induce 
habit  of  observation  and  the  love  of 
reading — qualities  of  the  very  high- 
est importance,  and  which  every 
true  educator  strongly  desires  to  see 
established  in  his  scholars. 

From  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.— *'  Madame  Therese,"  by 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  recited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Arthur 
Reed  Ropes,  M.A.  (*' Pitt  Press" 
series.)       If   this    is    scarcely    the 


most  important  or  most  interesting 
of  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  stories, 
it  possesses  qualities  that  render  it 
excellentlv  adapted  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  style  is  easy  and  collo- 
quial, and  the  historical  element  is 
never  introduced  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  tedious.  The  work 
has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr. 
Ropes,  who  has  contributed  a 
well-written  introduction  and  some 
highly  serviceable  notes.  A  map 
also  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
volume,  which,  like  all  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  produc- 
tions, is  remarkably  neatly  printed 
and  bound. 

A  first  Course  in  Chemistry.  J.  S. 
Leonard,  B.Sc,  (Lond.)  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  Lon- 
don.    IS.  6d. 

This  is  a  beginner's  book  in 
chemistry,  as  much  as  possible, 
based  upon  the  heuristic  method  of 
learning  and  teaching.  Teachers 
ought  to  be  benefitted  by  reading  a 
book  so  carefully  prepared  for  use 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  self-taught 
learners  will  find  it  helpful  to  them 
in  their  efforts  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry. 

Gage's    Manual     Training     Series. 
Cardboard  modelling,   by  Albert 
H.   Leake  and   William   Brown, 
Toronto.     W.  J.  Gage  &  Co. 
The     authors     are     respectively 
Director  for  Ontario,  and  Superin- 
tendent   lor    Ottawa  ot    the  Mac- 
donald   Manual    Training   Schools, 
and  their  aim  has  been  to  write  a 
hand    book  that  may    be   used  by 
teachers  in  Ontario  in   introducing 
manual  training  into  their  classes. 
In   this   we   think   they  have  been 
successful.     Information  is  given  in 
a  definite  and   satisfactory   manner 
and    every     step   fully     explained. 
There   is  an  excellent   introduction 
by  Mr.  Jas.  W.  Robertson  of  Ottawa. 
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Nature  Study  and  Life.  By  Cui^- 
ToN  F.  Hodge:,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Physiology  and  Neurology 
in  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.  With  an  introduction  by 
Dr.  G.  Stanle:y  Hall.  i2mo. 
Cloth;  514  pages;  illustrated. 
List  price,  $1.50.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, London. 

This  book  contains  the  results  of 
five  years'  special  study.  In  the 
point  of  view,  in  the  selection  of  the 
subject-matter,  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  methods  of  conducting  the 
work,  this  book  marks  a  definite 
advance  over  other  publications  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  a  determined  reaction  against 
the  special  and  technical,  and  forms 
an  earnest  effort  to  give  funda- 
mental and  universal  interests  in 
nature  their  deserved  place  in  our 
system  of  public  education.  Many 
of  the  suggestions  found  in  it  have 
been  adopted  in  public  schools. 

This  book  is  a  i2mo,  bound 
attractively  in  blue  and  gold,  so  that 
the  volume  is  appropriate  in  appear- 
ance not  only  for  the  schoolroom, 
but  also  for  the  home  reading  table 
or  bookshelf.  The  illustrations  are 
of  unusual  value  and  interest.  It 
is  a  notable  book. 


Bilingual  Teaching  in  Belgian 
Schools.  Bv  T.  R.  Dawes,  M.A. 
London:  Cl  L.  C^ay  &  -Sons,, 
Cambrlgde  ;  HJniversity  Press 
Warehouse,    Ave    Maria    Lane, 

2S. 

This  volume  is  the  report  of  Mr. 
Dawes,  a  Gilchrist  travelling  stu- 
dent, presentel  to  the  Court  of  the 
University  of  Wales,  of  what  he 
saw  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bel- 
gium, especially  in  connection  with 
the  best  method  of  teaching  French, 
German,  and  English.     This  book 


of  63  pages  only  we  commend  to 
all  teachers  of  languages..  We,  in 
Canada,  have  many  languages  to 
deal  with  in  our  schools,  and  all 
those  engaged  in  this  very  import- 
ant work  need  all  the  reliable  infor- 
mation they  can  lay  their  hands  on. 
Mr.  Dawes,  who  is  a  teacher,  sup- 
plies such  information. 

Elementary  Bxperimenfal  Chem- 
istry (inorganic).  W.  F.  Wat- 
son, A.M.,  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Biology.  Freeman  Uni- 
versity, S.C.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.     $1.25. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  full-page  illustrations, 
which  have  been  made  with  much 
care.  The  book  is  intended  for  stu- 
dents in  high  schools  and  juniors  in 
colleges. 

Titian,  No.  8,  Riverside  Art  Series. 
Miss  Hurll.       Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.     Paper, 
30  cents. 
Miss  Kuril's  work  in  this  book 

is  similar  to  that  in  the  seven  other 

volumes  of  the  series,  all  of  which 

she  has  written  or  edited. 
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THE  PLACE    OF   LATIN    IN  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGES. 
Prof.    Dr.    MacGillivray,    Queen's  University,  Kingston. 


The  relative  value  of  subjects  ot 
study  in  secondary  and  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  will  probably 
always  be  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Knowledge  subjects  and 
culture  subjects,  as  they  are  some- 
times classified,  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come  to  have  their  re- 
spective advocates.  The  relation 
of  the  terms  to  each  other  should 
perhaps  be  clearly  understood,  and 
that  might  go  far  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion. What,  in  the  first  place,  is  cul- 
ture ?  Then  how  far  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  culture,  or  how 
far  is  culture  possible  without 
knowledge  ? 

The  term  culture  is  used  with  a 
broad  and  a  narrow  meaning.  It 
is  in  this  narrower  sense  that  it  will 
be  used  here,  that  sense  in  which  it 
means  the  peculiar  quality  of  mind 
acquired  from  the  study  of  certain 
subjects,  viz.,  languages  with  their 
literatures  in  general,  and  the  an- 
cient classics  in  particular,  to  which 
is  also  often  added  philosophy. 

Since  the  importance  of  English, 
as  the  open  sesame  to  much  know- 
ledge and  the  vehicle  to  one  of 
th^  richest  of  literatures,  is  now 
generally  admitted,  even  if  the 
treatment     of    it    is     not      always 


adequate,  it  may  be  dismissed 
from  this  discussion  with- 
out further  consideration.  The 
modern  languages,  French  and  Ger- 
man, while  not  claiming  the  same 
status  as  English,  demand  at  least 
the  same  rights  as  Greek  and  Latin. 
As  Greek  has  at  last  been  relegated 
to  this  position,  it  too  will  be  passed 
by. 

In  its  own  place  there  is  perhaps 
little  to  be  said  against  Latin  as  a 
proper  subject  of  study  in  a  high 
school  or  university  course.  It  is 
because  it  has  been  unduly  magni- 
fied and  given  a  fictitious  value  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  and  this  at  the  ex- 
pense of  more  important  subjects, 
that  a  protest  is  necessary.  This 
has  doubtless  long  been  felt,  but 
such  is  the  force  of  tradition,  even 
in  presumably  intellectual  circles, 
that  such  a  protest  even  now  will 
no  doubt  seem  a  sacrilege. 

In  the  place  given  language  stud- 
ies on  our  high  school  and  univer- 
sity curricula,  Latin  ranks  next  to 
English,  if,  in  some  cases,  it  does 
not  even  equal  or  surpass  it.  It  is  at 
present  practically  compulsory  on 
the  majority  of  students  during 
their  high  school  course,  just  like 
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English;  while,  speaking  generally, 
French  and  German  are  studied  for 
a  considerably  shorter  time,  and 
are,  during  this  time,  given  rela- 
tively fewer  recitation  periods. 
German,  in  the  time  usually  allotted 
it,  comes  as  far  behind  French  as 
French  is  in  many  cases  behind 
Latin.  If  this  difference  in  the 
time  allotted  is  on  account  of  the 
relative  difficulties  of  the  three  lan- 
guages, then  German  should  clearly 
rank  second.  But  it  is  more  prob- 
ably a  matter  of  tradition  and 
seniority,  or  of  "  culture,"  a  matter 
which  none  the  less  requires  re- 
forming. 

Considered  from  this  standpoint, 
the  reality  is  the  opposite  of  the 
traditional  view,  at  least  to  judge 
from  results.  More  practical 
knowledge  and  mental  and  moral 
training,  and  consequently  more 
culture,  are  obtained  from  the  study 
of  French  and  German  than  from 
that  of  Latin,  and  more  from  Ger- 
man tiian  from  French. 

Statistics  show  that  of  all  stu- 
dents entering  the  secondary 
schools,  only  ten  per  cent,  pass  on 
to  the  universities,  where  the  study 
of  Latin  is  supposed  to  be  further 
prosecuted,  while  of  the  remaining 
ninety  per  cent,  studying  Latin, 
more  or  less  drop  out  at  different 
stages  of  their  course. 

The  first  year  of  this  course  seems 
usually  to  be  devoted  to  a  formal 
study  of  the  Latin  grammar  as  far, 
in  some  cases,  as  the  declen- 
sion of  the  adjectives,  in  others 
as  far  as  the  regular  verbs.  The 
second  year  is  devoted  to  further 
formal  grammar,  supplemented  by 
the  reader.  The  third  to  a  couple 
of  books  of  Caesar,  and  the  fourth 
to  a  book  of  Virgil,  or  some  chap- 
ters of  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  equiva- 
lents, and,  be  it  added,  these  au- 


thors are  in  most  cases  prepared  by 
means  of  those  ready-made  trans- 
lations, called  ''  cribs  "  or  "  ponies." 

The  study  of  grammar,  per  se, 
and  scraps  of  it  at  that,  is  a  useless 
study  from  any  point  of  view. 
Translating  bits  of  reader  literature 
is  not  much  better,  if  it  stops  there. 
The  last  stage,  viz.,  author  reading, 
if  properly,  that  is,  independently, 
done,  is  doubtless  of  value,  but 
prepared  in  the  manner  referred  to 
the  results  are  worse  than  useless. 

Accordingly,  those  students  who 
leave  school  after  one  or  two  or 
three  years,  and  very  many  do  so, 
may  be  said  to  have  wasted  the  time 
thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin, 
while  those  who  take  the  full  course 
have  at  best  but  a  sorry  grasp  of 
the  language.  This  also  is  the 
status  of  the  matriculant. 

Of  the  foreign  modern  languages 
of  the  course,  neither  one  is  com- 
pulsory, and  when  they  are 
studied,  it  is  generally  for 
a  shorter  period  of  time.  Never- 
theless valuable  results  are  ob- 
tained. Owing  to  difference  in 
aims  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
well  as  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
spoken  by  peoples,  our  contempor- 
aries and  our  equals  in  civilization, 
they  appeal  to  the  student  with  a 
force  lacking  in  a  language  dead  for 
nearly  2,000  years.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  that  the  least  concession 
in  the  matter,  that  should  be  made 
to  common  sense,  would  be  to  put 
ing,  and  make  them  all  optional  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  any  two  for 
these  languages  on  ah  equal  foot- 
matriculation — for  special  matricu- 
lation courses,  at  least. 

For  in  view  of  the  recent  regula- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, abolishing  after  a  stated  time, 
of  foreign  languages  for  the  Junior 
Leaving  examination,  it  is  perhaps 
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a  question  whether  the  universities 
should  not  follow  suit  and  establish 
a  matriculation  course  without  for- 
eign languages.  The  mere  possi- 
bility seems  a  heresy,  but  better 
that  than  the  sham  knowledge  of 
languages,  represented  by  thirty- 
three,  or  even  forty  per  cent.  If 
a  natural  science  or  mathematical 
course,  to  which  such  a  matricula- 
tion would  only  lead,  should  desire 
to  add  a  language,  the  necessary 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  after 
matriculation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  universities 
where  traditional  and  antiquated 
views,  combined  with  prejudice  or 
vanity,  still  bear  sway  to  such  an 
extent  that  scarcely  any  course  of 
study,  general  or  special,  seems  pos- 
sible without  a  substratum  of  Latin. 
This  substratum  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  as  devoid  of  solidity  or  real 
value  as  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  It  may 
be  different  in  the  honor  or  volun- 
tary classical  course,  where,  owing 
to  more  extended  study,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  valuable  knowledge,  real 
mental  effort,  and  consequently 
some  culture,  are  obtained.  Yet  the 
value  of  the  study  is  here,  too,  no 
doubt  diminished  by  the  use  of 
ready-made  translations,  as  well  as 
by  the  frequent  practice  on  the  part 
of  some  instructors  of  deUvering 
'•  lectures,"  that  is,  of  reading  a 
translation  to  their  classes,  and  so 
freeing  them  from  any  independent 
work. 

Latin  then  has  no  special  culture 
value  all  its  own.  It  is  not  the 
indispensable  basis  of  scholarship; 
nor  is  it  along  with  Greek  and 
philosophy  scholarship  itself,  as 
some  belated  pedants  pretend.  At 
its  best  it  gives  results  inferior  to 
those  obtained  from  modern  lan- 
guages. 


The  study  of  Latin  was  originally 
carried  on  entirely  for  its  practical 
value.  When  the  Roman  Empire 
fell,  and  before  the  new  languages 
of  the  rising  nationalities  had  time 
to  produce  literatures  of  their  own, 
or  even  to  develop  fixed  linguistic 
forms,  Latin  was  used,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  church,  as  a  universal 
medium  of  communication,  as  well 
as  to  give  it  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  and  then  by  the  so- 
called  scholars  of  the  middle  ages 
for  the  same  reasons,  and  was  con- 
sequently the  language  of  the 
schools  of  the  period.  The  study 
of  it  was,  therefore,  at  that  time, 
most  practical  and  necessary.  The 
general  effect  of  its  use  was  to  re- 
tard the  growth  of  the  vernaculars 
and  the  development  of  their  litera- 
tures ;  in  other  words,  it  suppressed 
general  intellectual  growth.  That 
is  also  its  effect  now,  even  if  the 
delusion  that  has  followed  in  its 
wake  produces  no  little  conceit  and 
arrogance.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  early 
repressive  influence,  the  native  Hter- 
atures  developed,  and  as  they  did, 
the  Latin  authors  were  published 
and  translated,  as  well  as  imitated, 
so  that  in  process  of  time  their  best 
thought  became  incorporated  in 
the  modern  literatures,  while 
they  themselves  became  available 
in  translations.  Herewith  the  prac- 
tical need  of  Latin  ceased;  but, 
its  study  was  continued,  and 
its  present  fictitious  value  estab- 
lished, with  the  results  noted. 

But,  apart  from  this  mythical 
culture  value,  it  is  claimed  that 
English  cannot  be  properly  appre- 
ciated without  a  knowledge  of 
Latin.  We  have  seen  what  this 
knowledge  usually  amounts  to. 
EngUsh,  although  influenced  by 
Latin  through  the  French,  is 
essentially    a    Germanic    language. 
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highly  developed  and  consequently 
analytical,  the  very  reverse  of  a 
synthetic  language  like  the  Latin. 
It  would  therefore  seem,  if  a  pro- 
founder  historical  knowledge  of  our 
mother-tongue  were  needed,  that  it 
should  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  first  place 
instead  of  Latin,  and  in  the  second 
place  of  French,  or  rather  the  ear- 
lier phase  of  it  known  as  Old 
French,  and  then,  perhaps,  only  of 
Latin. 

A  general  historical  knowledge 
of  all  these  facts  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  connection  with  the 
leaving  class  of  the  public  schools, 
where  also  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cipal classical  roots  might  be  im- 
parted, which  should  serve  as  a 
sufficient  classical  substratum  for 
the  ordinary  citizen. 


Instead  of  pushing  back  the 
fingers  on  the  dial-plate  of  time 
and  making  all  languages  compul- 
sory for  matriculation,  some  of 
them  even  in  the  public  schools,  as 
has  been  proposed  with  a  loud 
flourish  of  trumpets,  a  readjustment 
of  language  work  leading  to  gradu- 
ation along  the  lines  already  sug- 
gested for  matriculation,  seems  im- 
peratively necessary. 

When  that  is  done  in  the  case  of 
Latin,  and  a  similar  treatment  is 
meted/  out  to  all  other  sul>ieqts, 
that  is,  when  no  special  subjects 
are  given  imaginary  vjalues  and 
made  compulsory  on  all  comers, 
then  an  incubus  will  be  removed, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  that 
universities  will  become  more  what 
they  ought  to  be,  leaders  in  real 
literary  activity  and  in  scientific  and 
industrial  progress. 


BIOLOGICAL  ANALOGIES. 
W.  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 


I.  Mental  digestion  or  apper- 
ception. 

It  is  a  common  habit  to  describe 
things  and  processes  by  figures  of 
speech.  Many  of  the  results  of 
education  are  described  in  terms  of 
biology.  I  have  myself  often  used 
a  biological  figure  of  speech  to  ex- 
plain the  Herbartian  doctrine  of 
apperception.  The  Pestalozzian,  or 
sense-perception,  standpoint  be- 
lieves in  observation  and  the  mem- 
orizing, but  the  Herbartian  believes 
rather  in  explaining  and  under- 
standing what  is  seen  or  memor- 
ized. It  believes  not  so  much  in 
eating  as  in  digesting  what  one 
eats.  Not  what  we  eat  but  what 
we  digest  nourishes  and  strengthens 
us.  This  figure  of  speech  is  of 
great  aid  to  start  one  on  the  road 


to  insight  into  the  merits  of  two 
very  different  theories  of  education. 
But  the  usefulness  of  the  trope  is 
soon  exhausted.  There  are  very 
few  symbolic  or  figurative  expres- 
sions which  remain  useful  beyond 
the  first  steps  of  inquiry. 

The  digestion  of  food,  for  ex- 
ample, ends  with  assimilation  of 
foreign  matter  introduced  as  food 
and  the  selection  and  distribution  of 
the  assimilated  particles  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  to  which  they  are  to 
perform  the  office  of  restoration. 
They  supply  the  place  of  worn  out 
organic  matter  and  these  new  par- 
ticles will  pass  through  the  process 
of  waste  incident  on  fulfilling  their 
bodily  functions  and  then  they 
must  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
newly   assimilated   food.      But  this 
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is   not   the   case   with   the   spiritual 
process    of   learning.      The     waste 
process  and  the  restoration  process 
do  not  belong  to  the  spiritual  pro- 
cess.    The  biological  analogy  does 
not  hold  good  except  so  far  as  to 
,    indicate   that  the   raw   material   of 
[   knowledge    is    assimilated    to    the 
t   body     of    knowledge     already     in 
'   possession.      What   is    new    is    ex- 
1  plained  by  what  is  old  and  the  old 
;  store  receives  an  accession  or  sup- 
•  plement  from  the  newly  assimilated 
^  knowledge. 

In  the  case  of  new  knowledge 
the  old  knowledge  is  not  destroyed. 
But  there  is  an  assent  on  the  part 
of  the  mind  to  a  new  unity  or 
aggregate  which  contains  the  old 
explained  in  part  by  the  new  and 
the  new  explained  in  part  by  the 
old.  The  explanation  is  clearer  and 
g'wes  us  more  insight.  When  we 
study  this  carefully  we  see  that  the 
including  totality  which  contains 
the  old  and  the  new  reveals  a 
deeper  principle  of  causality  than 
the  principle  which  organized  the 
old  knowledge.  Hence  the  new 
principle  is  better  able  to  explain 
what  we  already  knew  before  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  explain 
with  this  principle  both  the  old  and 
the  new.  Hence  instead  of  a  waste 
of  matter  which  needs  the  addition 
of  new  matter  to  restore  the  loss 
we  have  to  admit  that  the  matter 
of  the  old  knowledge  as  well  as 
the  matter  of  the  new  knowledge 
is  better  explained  than  it  was 
before  the  act  of  apperception. 
Hence  there  is  less  waste  of  the 
material  of  knowledge.  There 
were  some  phases  of  the  old  know- 
ledge which  were  not  so  well  ex- 
plained or  understood  before  as 
after  the  act  of  apperception,  hence 
in  apperception  considered  as  men- 
al   digestion  there  is   not  only  no 


waste  but  a  considerable  change  of 
what  was  superfluous  and  unor- 
ganized matter  of  knowledge  into 
more  thoroughly  organized  and 
digested  matter.  The  spiritual 
digests  without  waste  and  hence  it 
is  not  a  process  of  restoration  like 
the  biological  process. 

All     figurative     language     may 
stimulate  the  first  stages  of  appre- 
hension   but    it    retards    the    final 
stages  of  apprehension.     The  sym- 
bolic knowing  has  always  in  it  this 
defect.     Startmg  with  the  idea  that 
sonse-perception  has  its  analogy  in 
the  seizing  of  facts  and  following 
up  the  analogy  with  the  supposition 
that   apperception   has    an   analogy 
to    digestion,    this    biological    view 
may  go  on  to  assume  further  steps 
of     analogv     which     do     not     aid 
psychology,    but    on    the    contrary, 
mislead  the  student.     For  example, 
the  particles  of  food  that  have  been 
converted  into  animal  or  vegetable 
cells   by   the   plant   or   animal   are 
preserved   in   the   organism    for   a 
time    as    occupying   space   and    d^ 
mutually  excluding.    This  affords  a 
materialistic  conception    of    stored 
up  facts  in  the  mind.     But  the  act 
of   mental    assimilation     does     not 
leave  the  fact  as  a  space  occupying 
cell;   it   explains   it   as    an    act   of 
causality    which    has    produced    it, 
and  a  million  products  of  a  causality 
would  not  occupy  any  more  space 
than  a  single   fact.     The  mind   in 
the  apperception  process  slips  over 
to    the    thought    of   the    producing 
energy  and  drops  out  all  of  the  dead 
results  as  summed  up  in  one  class- 
word,  a  common  noun  or  general 
name.     The  process  is  capable  of 
piroducing    an    infinite    number    of 
dead  results. 

The  student  who  is  beginning 
his  study  of  botany  takes  some  par- 
ticular  plant    and    commences    its 
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analysis,  inquiring  into  the  use  and 
function  ot  each  particular  which 
he  inventories.  The  roots,  the 
trunk,  the  branches,  the  leaves,  the 
flowers,  the  fruit — all  of  them  dead 
results  in  his  first  inventory — are 
to  become  vital  or  living  by  having 
their  causal  relations  unfolded;  each 
must  be  seen  in  its  process  as  caus- 
ing a  new  result  and  being  itself 
the  result  of  a  cause  lying  back 
of  it. 

At  first  the  dead  results  are 
separate  items  without  unity.  But 
when  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  placing  them  in  the  causal  pro- 
cess they  get  a  unity  through  that 
process  and  the  mind  thinks  them 
all  in  one  inclusive  thought.  When 
we  think  things  in  their  causes  we 
think  multiplicity  into  unity — many 
into  one.  Therefore  in  w^hat  we 
have  called  mental  digestion,  each 
fact  is  enlarged  into  a  process  and 
not  any  of  the  fact  gets  wasted 
but  all  of  it  is  preserved  and  ele- 
vated into  a  higher  form  of  reality. 
2.  Should  pedagogy  include 
medical  and  surgical  pathology  ? 

There  is  a  movement  in  cities  to- 
wards the  appointment  of  examin- 
ing or  supervising  physicians  who 
are  to  inspect  the  schools  periodi- 
cally with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases. 
This  movement  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  and 
every  city  slioutd  consider  its  adop- 
tion. But  there  is  another  move- 
ment which  looks  towards  the  con- 
version of  the  teacher  into  a  prac- 
ticing physician  or  surgeon,  and 
tHis  is  not  to  be  commended.  It  is 
not  well  for  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  that  he  become  a  specialist 
in  diagnosing  diseases.  There  is 
a  psychological   reaction   upon  the 


mind  in  the  study  of  pathology. 
The  successful  physician  trains  his 
powers  of  observation  into  the 
narrow  field  of  morbid  bodily  con- 
dition. He  trains  himself  to  see 
symptoms  of  disease.  And  so 
nature  and  man  come  to  be  looked 
upon  by  a  pathologist  teacher  as 
objects  in  a  hospital  or  sick  room. 
It  is  evident  that  no  such  habit  can 
be  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  teacher 
or  a  clergyman  without  diminish- 
ing his  power  in  the  school  or  the 
church.  To  cultivate  one's  obser- 
vation in  the  question  of  pathol-- 
ogy  is  to  withdraw  by  so  much 
one's  power  to  notice  defects  in 
habits  of  study  and  to  give  the 
proper  instruction  required  by  the 
pupil  in  l;lie  mastery  of  lessons  in 
mathematics  or  history  or  literature. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  have  the 
teacher's  mind  on  the  constant  look- 
out for  bodily  abnormalities. 
Hence  it  is  not  best  to  require 
teachers  to  make  a  daily  physical 
inspection  of  pupils  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  diseases  are  incip- 
ient or  chronic.  Such  inspection  is 
perhaps  desirable  from  time  to 
time  in  city  school  systems  but  it 
should  be  performed  by  regular 
physicians. 

What  is  said  here  of  habits  of 
observation  directed  upon  disease 
may  be  repeated  with  more  or  less 
force  against  anthropological  study 
when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  become  a 
hobby  of  the  teacher.  It  may  dis- 
tract the  teacher's  attention  from  the 
proper  instruction  of  the  pupil  in 
the  course  of  study  and  in  the  mat- 
ters of  his  behavior  or  deportment^ 
and  such  a  distraction  will  dis- 
tinctly lower  the  capacity  of  the  | 
teacher  for  his  proper  work. 
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THE     DEVELOPMENT     OF  THE  SAULT  STE. 
^lARIE    CANAL. 

By   William    Gilbert   Irwin. 


I 


Few  save  those  directly  or  in- 
directly interested  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Great  Lakes  fully  realize  the 
import  upon  the  various  lines  of 
industrial  endeavor  of  the  traffic  of 
our  great  inland  seas.  In  no  other 
way  is  the  magnitude  of  this  inter- 
nal shipping  so  fittingly  exemplified 
as  in  the  immense  tonnage  which 
annually  passes  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  canal,  which  forms  that 
important  artificial  waterway  which 
obviates  the  natural  barrier  be- 
tween Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Superior,  and  thus  opens  up  to 
interlake  shipping  the  greatest  link 
in  the  world's  greatest  chain  of 
unsalted  seas. 

Aside  from  establishing  Duluth 
as  a  most  important  point  of  ship- 
ping, this  great  canal  has  been 
responsible  for  the  marvelous  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  industrial  and 
mineral  development  of  the  great 
Northwest  through  providing  cheap 
water  transportation  facilities  to 
the  Atlantic.  Through  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  the  iron  ores 
the  canal  has  been  a  factor  in  estab- 
lishing the  industrial  prestige  of 
Pittsburg  and  other  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  centres.  In  fact, 
no  similar  expenditure  of  capital 
by  any  state  or  any  nation  has  con- 
ferred such  vast  benefits  to  a  wide 
area  and  to  so  extensive  a  poptda- 
tion. 

The  time  has  come  when  the 
accomplishments  of  the  human  race 
in  the  wide  domain  of  commerce 
and  industry  are  no  longer  subor- 
dinated to  the  enactments  of  war 
and  conquest,  and  for  some  time 
important  events  in  the  peaceful 
fields  of  industry  have  been  marked 


by  exhibitions  of  work  along  these 
lines.  The  observance  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  which  resulted 
in  the  construction  of  this  great 
canal  is  to  be  appropriately  ob- 
served,- and  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  decided  just  when  this  event 
is  to  be  celebrated,  there  is  at  this 
time  a  bill  before  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  American 
canal,  the  idea  was  first  originated 
by  Gov.  Mason,  of  Michigan,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  in  1837, 
the  year  after  Michigan  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union.  On  March 
21,  1837,  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  passed  an  act  authorizing  a 
survey  and  appropriating  $25,000 
for  the  work.  This  original  survey, 
made  under  the  direction  of  John 
Almy,  recommended  a  canal  75 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep,  with 
two  locks,  each  100  feet  long,  32 
feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  being 
$112,544.  On  September  7,  1838, 
the  State  of  Michigan  entered  into 
a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal  with  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Driggs,  of  Buffalo.  Work  was  not 
begun  until  May,  1839,  and  was 
soon  suspended  owing  to  a  clash 
between  the  United  States  military 
authorities  and  the  contractors, 
which  resulted  in  the  ejectment  of 
the  latter,  and  thus  ended  the  first 
attempt  at  canal-making  at  this 
point. 

On  March  27,  1840,  the  Michi- 
gan Legislature  passed  a  joint 
resolution  protesting  against  Fed- 
eral interference  with  the  work,  and 
three  days  later  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  was  forwarded  to  Congress, 
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in  which  body  a  bill  granting 
100,000  acres  of  land  to  aid  the 
work  of  constructing  the  canal  was 
introduced.  The  matter  rested 
until  1843,  when  the  Michigan 
Legislature  asked  Congress  for  an 
appropriation,  similar  resolutions 
being  passed  bv  that  body  in  1844 
and  1848.  In  the  meantime  the 
copper  industry  of  the  Lake  Super- 
ior region  had  assumed  great  im- 
portance. In  1849  the  State  Legis- 
lature asked  Congress  for  a  cash 
appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the 
canal,  and  hnally  a  bill  was  passed 
by  Congress  and  approved  by  Pre- 
sident Pierce  on  August  26,  1852, 
by  which  a  grant  of  750,000  acres 
of  land  was  made  to  assist  in  con- 
structing the  canal.  Whether  this 
event  or  the  actual  beginning  of 
work  on  the  canal  will  form  ^le 
date  of  the  celebration  is  a  matter 
not  yet  decided  by  those  in  charge 
of  the  matter. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  relative  to 
the  land  grant  for  the  canal,  Gov. 
McClelland,  of  Michigan,  secured 
the  services  of  Capt.  Canfield,  of 
the  United  States  lopographical 
Survey,  to  make  a  survey  for  the 
proposed  canal.  An  Act  of  the 
Michigan  Legislature,  approved  by 
the  Governor  on  February  12,  1853, 
provided  for  a  canal  commission, 
to  which  Chauncey  Joslin,  Henry 
Ledyard,  John  P.  Barry,  Shubael 
Conant,  and  Alfred  Williamson 
were  appointed.  On  April  5,  1853, 
the  commissioners  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Joseph  Fairbanks,  J. 
W.  Brooks,  Erastus  Cornimr,  Aug- 
ust Belmont,  H.  Dwight,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  Ryer  as  principals,  and 
I^Vanklin  Moore,  George  F.  Potter, 
John  Owen,  James  F.  Joy,  and 
Henry  P.  Baldwin  as  sureties,  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  the 


contractors  agreeing  to  build  the 
canal  and  defray  all  expenses  for 
the  750,000  acres  of  land  appro- 
priated by  the  Federal  government. 

As  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  contained  a  provision 
which  forbade  all  special  charters, 
the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal 
Company,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  was  chartered  under 
the  laws  of  New  York,  the  com- 
pany organizing  with  Erastus 
Corning  as  president,  James  W. 
Brooks  vice-president,  J.  V.  L. 
Prior  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
Erastus  Corning,  J.  W.  Brooks,  J. 
V.  L.  Prior,  Joseph  Fairbanks, 
John  F.  Seymour,  and  James  F. 
Joy  directors.  While  the  original 
contract  was  not  assigned  to  this 
company  until  August  25,  1853, 
ground  was  broken  on  the  canal  on 
June  4,  1853,  by  Charles  T.  Har- 
vey, under  whose  supervision  was 
constructed  the  original  ''  Soo " 
canal,  a  work  which  has  resulted  in 
opening  a  vast  domain  and  con- 
ferred untold  wealth  upon  a  wide 
section  of  our  country. 

Work  upon  this  original  canal 
was  conducted  with  vigor,  and  on 
May  21,  1855,  a  certificate  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  was  signed 
by  Kingsley  S.  Bingham,  then 
Governor  of  Michigan,  and  the 
members  of  the  canal  commission. 
A  certificate  to  the  same  effect  was 
made  on  Alay  21,  1855,  by  James 
T.  Clark,  engineer,  and  these  two 
certificates  were  filed  wath  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  State  Land  Office 
on  May  24,  1855,  ^"d  the  folow- 
ing  day  the  land  appropriated  by 
the  general  government  for  the 
canal  work  was  patented  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Falls  Ship  Canal  Co.  This 
canal  was  5,750  feet  long,  64  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  100  feet  at 
the  water  surface,  and  13  feet  deep. 
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There  were  two  tandem  locks  of 
masonry,  each  350  feet  by  70  feet 
by  II  1-2  feet  on  the  miter  .sills, 
with  a  lift  of  about  9  feet  each,  and 
the  entire  cost  was  $999,802.46. 

Water  was  first  let  into  the  canal 
on  April  19,  1855,  and  on  June  18 
following,  the  first  boat  passed 
through  the  canal,  and  thus  was 
inaugurated  intercommunication  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  the  others 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  canal  it  passed 
into  control  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Governor,  Auditor-General 
and  State  Treasurer  constituting  a 
I  )oard  of  Control,  John  Burt  being 
a])pointed  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  canal.  The  canal  remained 
under  State  control  until  1872 ;  and 
the  old  locks,  which  were  built  of 
Ohio  limestone,  remained  in  use 
luitil  1888,  when  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  excavating  for  the 
Poe'lock  in  1888. 

Upon  the  transfer  of  the  canal 
to  the  Federal  government.  Gen. 
O.  M.  Poe,  then  in  charge  of  that 
district,  assumed  control  of  the 
waterway,  being  relieved  by  Gen. 
Godfrey  C.  Weitzel  on  May  i, 
1873.  Under  Gen.  Weitzel's  super- 
vision was  built  the  lock  which 
bears  his  name.  This  lock  is  515 
feet  long,  80  feet  wide  in  chamber, 
narrowing  to  60  feet  at  the  gates, 
with  17  feet  of  water  over  the 
miter-sills,  and  it  was  built  between 
the  years  1873  and  1881  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $3,000,000,  in- 
cluding the  deepening  and  widening 
of  the  canal.  Plans  now  being 
formulated  by  the  Federal  authori- 
ties will  increase  the  Weitzel  lock 
so  that  it  will  have  a  length  of 
1,600  feet,  a  width  of  100  feet  and 
a  depth  over  miter-sills  of  30  feet, 
these  improvements  to  cost  nearly 
$25,000,000. 


The  Poe  lock,  which  was  origin- 
ally surveyed  by  Gen.  O.  M.  Poe, 
is  800  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and 
22  feet  over  miter-sills.  It  was 
built  between  1887  and  1896  at  a 
cost  of  a  little  over  $4,000,000.  The 
canal  has  been  deepened  to  25  feet, 
and  the  entrance  piers  extended  so 
that  its  total  present  length  is 
8,448  feet.  The  channel  through  the 
St.  Mary's  River  is  now  20  feet 
deep  at  the  mean  stage  of  water 
and  300  feet  wide,  and  the  whole 
improvements  on  the  American  side 
up  to  date  aggregate  something 
over  $15,000,000. 

While  electricity  is  used  for 
operating  the  Canadian  lock,  both 
the  Poe  and  Weitzel  locks  use 
hydraulic  power,  a  pressure  of  400 
pounds  per  square  inch  being  used 
for  the  former  lock  and  115  pounds 
for  the  latter.  The  Poe  lock  can  be 
filled  and  emptied  in  about  7  min- 
utes, and  an  up-lockage  of  a  boat 
350  feet  long  can  be  made  in  11 
minutes,  the  gates  being  opened  or 
closed  in  2  1-4  minutes. 

Canal  work  on  the  Canadian  side 
began  some  time  between  the  years 
1796  and  1798,  when  the  Hudson 
Bay  Fur  Company  built  a  lock  38 
feet  long,  8  feet  9  inches  '  wide, 
with  a  lift  of  9  feet.  A  towpath 
was  made  along  the  shore  for  oxen 
to  pull  the  bateaux  and  canoes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the 
rapids.  This  old  lock  was  demol- 
ished in  1 814  by  United  States 
troops  from  Mackinaw  Island  un- 
der command  of  Maj-or  Holmes. 
The  present  Canadian  canal  is 
5,920  feet  long,  150  feet  wide  and 
22  feet  deep,  with  a  lock  900  feet 
long,  60  feet  wide  and  22 
feet  of  water  on  the  miter-sills. 
It  was  built  between  the  years  1888 
and  1895,  the  work  being  in  charge 
of     W.     G.     McNeil;     Thompson, 
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Ryan  &  Hayney  being  the  contrac- 
tors.     The   canal   cost,   $4,000,000. 

During  the  first  season  of  the 
original  American  canal  a  register- 
ed tonnage  of  106,296  tons  passed 
through  the  canal.  Until  1864  no 
record  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
vessels  passing  through  the  canal, 
but  in  that  year  there  were  1,411 
lockages,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  571,438  tons.  In  1870,  1,828 
vessels  passed  through  the  canal, 
and  their  aggregate  cargo  was  690,- 
826  tons,  while  in  1875,  2,033 
vessels  passed  through  the  canal, 
and  they  carried  1,260,000  tons  of 
cargo.  The  traffic  of  the  canal  in 
1880  amounted  to  3,503  lockages 
and  1,735,000  registered  tons. 

The  development  of  the  shipping 
on  the  Great  Lakes  was  so  rapid 
during  the  next  few  years  that  in 
1884  but  II  per  cent,  of  the  vessels 
passing  through  the  Weitzel  lock 
could  have  used  the  old  canal.  In 
1885,  5»3^  vessels  passed  through 
the  canal,  carrying  more  than 
3,000,000  tons  of  freight ;  and  in 
1890  this  had  increased  to  10,557 
vessels,  carrying  8,500,000  tons. 
In  1895,  during  part  of  which  sea- 
son the  Poe  lock  was  open,  17,956 
vessels,  carrying  16,806,781  tons  of 
freight,  passed  through  the  canal. 
In  1900,  during  which  year  the 
American  canal  was  open  to  navi- 
gation 231  days,  a  total  of  19,432 
vessels,  carrying  a  registered  ton- 


nage ot  22,315,834  and  a  net 
freight  tonnage  of  25,643,073  tons, 
passed  through  the  American  and 
Canadian  canals,  of  which  traffic 
fully  90  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  American  canal.  The  traffic 
for  both  canals  for  1901  amounted 
to  20,041  vessels,  with  a  registered 
tonnage  of  24,626,976  and  a  net 
freight  tonnage  of  28,403,065.  The 
value  of  this  freight  was  S289,- 
906,865.  Navigation  for  the  pres- 
ent year  on  the  American  canal 
opened  on  April  5,  and  for  April 
1,303  vessels  carrying  a  registered 
tonnage  of  2,067,046  tons,  passed 
through  the  canal,  while  the  Cana- 
dian canal,  which  opened  April  i, 
shows  a  traffic  for  April  of  376 
vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage 
of  255,833  tons. 

The  American  "  Soo "  canal, 
which  is  open  to  navigation  only 
about  eight  months  in  the  year,  has 
more  than  four  times  the  annual 
traffic  of  the  Suez  canal.  During 
the  past  few  years  the  vessels 
passing  through  the  "  Soo  "  canal 
have  averaged  one  for  every  fifteen 
minutes  day  and  night.  Few  works 
of  man  portray  more  fittingly  the 
spirit  of  this  age  of  industrialism, 
and  of  great  achievements  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution  as  does 
this,  the  world's  greatest  canal, 
which  has  about  completed  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  existence. — Scien- 
tific American. 


THE  BLUE-COAT  BOY. 
By   a  Former   Master. 
Now   that   this   particular   speci-     call  itself  Christ's  Hospital 


men  of  boy  is  about  to  disappear, 
it  may  be  well  to  put  on  paper  some 
of  the  features  that  have  helped  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  boys. 
He  who  is  now  writing  knows  quite 
well  that  a  school  which  means  to 


IS  to 
start  soon  on  its  career  at  Horsham, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
familiar  dress  may  be  worn  in 
those  "  fresh  woods,"  and  that  the 
mantle  blue  may  be  twitched  in 
"  pastures  new  " ;  but  no  one  who 
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knows  anything  about  the  old  con- 
ditions of  existence  and  the  plans 
which  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
school  that  is  to  be,  can  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  the  Blue  boy  of  the 
future  will  be  the  same  as  the  Blue 
,  boy  of  the  past.  He  may  be  some- 
thing far  superior — that  is  not  the 
point — but  he  will  not  be  the  same, 
and,  therefore,  as  has  been  remarked 
before^  it  may  be  no  bad  thing  to 
put  on  record  some  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  creature  who  has 
been  known  (and  liked)  by  many 
as  ''the  Blue-coat  boy7' 

Of  boys  in  general  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  much.  A  boy  is  a 
queer,  attractive  person,  as  full  of 
surprises  as  "  a  surprise  packet," 
idle,  affectionate,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  justice — even  for  assistant 
masters — as  full  of  rules  of  ''taboo" 
as  a  savage,  and  with  some  odd 
notions  as  to  right  and  wrong.  So 
much  for  the  general;  now  for  the 
particular.  To  begin  with,  up  to 
recent  days,  the  Blue  has  not  been 
rich;  indeecl,  it  used  to  be  a  sine 
qua  non  of  his  "  presentation  "  that 
his  parents,  if  they  yet  existed, 
should  be  poor.  One  result  of  this 
was  that  he  was  not  difficult  to 
please ;  he  was  not  blase.  A  day  in 
the  country  was  dehghtful;  a 
theatrical  matinee  was  a  revelation 
— even  tea  at  an  assistant  master's 
hom.e  wa.<o  not  despised.  To  find 
boys  so  easily  amused  and  pleased 
was  a  pleasant  change  to  one  wKo 
had  been  an  usher  at  a  school  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  boys  for 
Eton.  The  boys  were  nice  enough, 
as  boys  usually 'are;  but,  as  they 
came  from  lordly  or  luxurious 
homes,  as  they  began  the  day  with 
made-up  dishes,  such  as  curries, 
devilled  kidneys,  omelettes,  and 
continued  until  night  ''  according  to 
that  beginning,"  and  as  they  could 


criticize  every  play  and  entertain- 
ment, it  was  not  easy  to  give  those 
young  gentlemen  a  treat.  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus'  friends  were  easily 
amused.  Blue-coat  boys  were  easily 
amused — and  pleased. 

Another  striking  feature  about 
Blues  arose  from  the  conditions  of 
their  life  in  London.  For  reasons 
of  economy,  they  had  no  servants 
waiting  on  them.  The  ward  ser- 
vant attended  on  the  matron  and 
helped  to  keep  the  ward  clean ;  but 
each  boy  made  his  own  bed,  blacked 
his  own  boots,  laid  the  cloth  for 
dinner,  carried  in  the  joints,  did  all 
the  "  waiting  "  in  the  hall,  and  so 
on;  consequently  the  Blue  was  a 
most  handy,  helpful  creature — not 
only  able,  but  anxious,  to  help  a 
friend — even  a  master,  in  any  de- 
tail of  practical  affairs,  such  as 
serving  out  books,  addressing  mag- 
azines connected  with  the  school, 
etc.,  and  it  is  possible  that  such  ex- 
perience, such  habits  of  order  and 
of  methods  were  found  useful  in 
the  business-life  to  which  many 
were  to  go. 

Perhaps  even  the  lack  of  games 
was  not  an  unmitigated  evil.  A 
school  which  organizes  games  as 
thoroughly  as  it  organizes  work 
must  have  a  tendency  to  turn  out 
machines  rather  than  living,  think- 
ing creatures.  The  present  writer 
knows  the  use  and  good  of  games 
as  well  as  most  folk;  but,  at  the 
present  moment,  he  is  thinking  of 
one  special  aspect  of  the  question. 
A  Blue  had  leisure  to  think  out  his 
own  tastes  and  methods.  Some 
'''  loafed,"  no  doubt,  but  man)  de- 
veloped their  own  tastes  and 
used  their  leisure  in  wise  ways. 
The  masters,  being  practically  daily 
tutors,  could  not  be  always  worry- 
ing and  drilling,  as  is  the  tendency 
of     some     conscientious     creatures 
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who  are  serious  and  "  earnest."  If 
a  Blue-coat  boy  wanted  advice, 
wanted  a  quiet  talk,  wanted,  in  a 
word,  a  friend,  he  generally  knew 
where  to  find  one,  and  few  notions 
can  have  had  a  slighter  base  of  fact 
to  rest  upon,  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  at  all  events,  than  the 
one  that  Christ's  Hospital  con- 
tained two  camps :  some  masters 
who  heard  lessons  and  used  canes, 
some  boys  who  got  the  thrash- 
ings and  who  howled — "  lugentes 
campi "  of  the  City,  in  a  word. 
The  next  characteristic  of  the  Blue- 
coat  boy  seems  to  be  connected  with 
his  dress.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  quaint  garb  came  to  him 
as  the  local  and  spiritual  successor 
of  the  monk — i.e.,  of  the  Grey 
Friars  who  lived  upon  the  City  site 
long  before  Christ's  Hospital  was 
founded.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that 
*'  cucullus  non  facit  monachum  "  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  certain 
garb  may  not,  without  the  wearer's 
consciousness,  carry  with  it  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  friars. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  on  record 
that,  in  Charles  Lamb's  day,  the 
little  Blue  was  marked  by  a  certain 
reserve,  aloofness,  dignity,  and 
that  these  marks  have  survived  till 
recent  times.  If  some  members  of 
the  school,  in  the  last  year  or  so, 
have  not  exhibited  these  traits,  it 
must  be  borne  m  mind  that,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  some  boys  have  got 
in,  not  by  presentation,  but  by 
competition ;  have  missed  the  star- 
ing newness  of  the  Board  School, 
have  gone  without  the  valuable 
training  of  the  nursery  at  Hertford, 
have  had  no  fancy  for  a  boarding 
school,  and,  in  a  word,  have  felt 
no  love  for,  or  pride  in,  the  old 
school.  But,  speaking  generally, 
the  Blue  was  civil,  courteous,  yet 
reserved.       Two      instances     may 


prove  this    fact   more  clearly  than 
a  series  of  general  remarks. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
a  tragedy  occurred  among  the 
Blues  that  may  occur  at  any  school 
(especially  one  that  lays,  or  has 
laid,  itself  out  to  catch  the  failures 
and  the  oddities)  :  a  boy  destroyed 
himself.  A  certain  master  warned 
his  boys  when  they  were  going 
home  that  they  would  be  much 
pestered  by  inquiries  about  the  mat- 
ter, chiefly  on  the  part  of  strangers, 
and  that  for  their  own  sake  and  the 
school's  sake  the  less  they  said  the 
better  it  would  be.  One  boy  bet- 
tered his  instructions;  for  on  being 
asked  by  a  stranger :  *'  Well,  now, 
what  about  the  boy  who  hanged 
himself  ?"  the  little  Blue  replied, 
with  the  angelic  air  that  most  boys 
can  at  will  assume :  "  Oh,  he's 
dead !" 

An  old  clergyman  to  whom  the 
writer  told  this  anecdote  produced 
from  his  own  experience  a  confir- 
mation of  this  tendency  to  reticence : 
he  was  one  day  travelling  by  train 
and  came  across  a  company  of  little 
Blue-coat  boys  (he  had  in  his  ])oy- 
hood  had  the  offer  of  a  "  presenta- 
tion "  to  Christ's  Hospital,  but,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  he  had  gone 
to  Marlborough)  :  anxious  to  hear 
something  of  Christ's  Hospital 
from  inside,  the  clergyman  left  his 
carriage,  bought  a  store  of  buns 
and  oranges,  and  joined  the  little 
Blues.  They  munched  and  sucked 
like  children  at  a  school  treat,  but 
were  silent  as  Trappists. 

Now  the  whirliofig  of  time  is 
bringing  these  two  schools  together. 
What  has  been  Christ's  Hospital  is 
to  reappear  at  Horsham  as  a  sort 
of  Marlborough  with  its  hostel 
system  and  unmarried  masters.  It 
may  be  a  copy ;  it  may  be  a  carica- 
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ture ;  it  may  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  its  old  self  and  its  model ; 
but,  for  divers  reasons  known  to 
many,  the  school  will  not  be  what 


it  has  been,  and  the  Blue-coat  boy 
that,  has  been  will  be  seen  and 
known  no  more. — Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 


ADDRESS     IN     PRAISE     OF  THE  FOUNDERS. 
By  Professor  Davidson,  University  of  New  Brunswick. 


It  has  not  always  been  an  easy 
matter  to  determine  who  the  found- 
ers of  this  institution  were ;  but  in 
the  present  cycle  of  Encoenial  Ad- 
dresses in  their  praise,  it  has  been 
customary  to  single  out  for  honor 
the  members  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Legislature,  whose  names 
were  so  eloquently  enumerated  by 
the  Chancellor  from  this  place 
some  years  ago,_andJ:o  attribute  to 
them  an  almost  uncanny  foresight 
regarding  the  intellectual  require- 
ments of  a  time  half  a  century  later 
than  their  day.  In  the  last  clauses 
of  the  statute,  in  which  this  fore- 
sight is  exhibited,  there  is  an  out- 
line of  a  course,  leading  to  a 
diploma,  in  Commerce  which  is  in 
general  harmony  with  the  proposals 
made,  in  these  latter  days,  for  giv- 
ing commercial  education  as  part 
of  a  college  course ;  and  in  this  mat- 
ter, at  least  as  fully  as  in  others, 
tne  founders  may  claim,  or  be  al- 
lowed, the  great  merit  of  antici- 
pating future  needs.  One  of  the 
demands  now  being  made  on  the 
universities  is  that  some  provision 
shall  be  made  for  technical  instruc- 
tion in  commerce.  We  have  as  yet 
heard  but  little  of  this  demand  in 
this  province;  but  when  the  de- 
mand does  arise,  and  the  public  is 
prepared  to  pay  for  what  it  asks, 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
will  probably  be  found  ready  to 
discuss  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion intelligently.  But  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  college  to  anticipate 


such  a  demand  by  showing  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  commercial 
education.  For  the  enthusiasm 
which  makes  the  demand  is  not  al- 
ways intelligent  and  ridiculous 
claims  are  sometimes  made  regard- 
ing its  necessity  and  its  value. 
Not  long  since  in  a  leading  Review 
the  English  people  were  adjured  to 
follow  the  example  of  Germany 
and  establish  a  Training  College 
for  Colonial  administrators,  pre- 
sumably that  we  may  repeat  Ger- 
many's success  with  her  trained 
Colonial  administrators. 

But  whatever  the  excesses  of  some 
enthusiasts,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  demand.  The 
Universities  have  not  yet  made  up 
their  minds  how  to  meet  the  de- 
mand;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a 
disposition  in  some  parts  of  the 
University  circle  to  be  at  least 
backward  in  welcoming  such  a  new 
development.  There  is  a  certain 
fear  that  the  introduction  of  com- 
mercial education  means  an  in- 
trusion of  the  commercial  spirit  and 
a  qualification,  if  not  a  degradation, 
of  those  ideals  for  which  universi- 
ties were  founded  and  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  It  is  felt  that  the 
efforts  which  the  universities  have 
made  in  the  last  half  century  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age  have  resulted  in 
the  degradation  of  the  University 
and  in  the  degradation  of  profes- 
sional office ;  and  many  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  commerce  is  antagon- 
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istic  to  the  University  spirit. 

Whatever  one  may  think  regard- 
ing the  protest  thus  raised  against 
commercial      education,      there     is 
some  justification    for    the    appre- 
hension regarding  the  deterioration 
of  the  University  spirit.     Not  only 
is  the  University  apparently  a  fac- 
tor   of    decreasing    importance    in 
national    life;    but    it    is   open  to 
question  whether  the  University  is 
as  worthy  as  it  was  of  high  place 
among  social  institutions.    How  far 
this  decline  is  due  to  increasing  and 
unbalanced      specialization     within 
the  University,  or  to  the  increasing- 
materialization  of  the  public  mind, 
or  to  other  causes,  we  are  not  im- 
mediately  concerned  to   determine. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  there  has 
been  a  decline  relatively   at  least; 
and  neither  the  increasing  attend- 
ance nor  the  increasing  benefactions 
are   evidence   to   the   contrary   and 
may,   under   circumstances,   be   de- 
terioration.     To     put    the    matter 
briefly,    the   universities    have    lost 
touch  with  the  life  for  which  their 
students   are  being  trained  and  in 
consequence  have   apparently  to   a 
certain    extent    lost    confidence    m 
themselves.     They  seem  no  longer 
to   dare  to  impress  themselves   on 
the  student;  and  while  giving  per- 
haps a  better  technical  preparation 
for   the   struggle   for   life,   do   not 
succeed  so  well  as  in  the  past  in 
placing   their    unmistakable    stamp 
upon     their     graduates.       It     has 
always    been    a   complaint   against 
the   universities   that   they   are   not 
practical ;  but  in  the  past  they  were 
generally    effectual;    and    in     en- 
deavoring to  become  more  practical 
they    seem    to    have    become    less 
effectual.     It  may  be  that  the  old 
fashioned  course,  however  restrict- 
ed, was  more  logical;  and  it  may 
also  be  that  the  old  type  of  profes- 
sor, who  was  not  a  specialist,  was 


more  fitted  for  the  task  of  impress- 
ing the  university  spirit  tipon  the 
students.  But  whatever  the  cause 
there  has  been  a  change  for  the 
worse;  and  university  people  have 
to  deplore  that  in  these  days  the 
University  does  not  exert  so  abid- 
ing an  influence  over  its  graduates. 
The  ideals  are  quickly  forgotten : 
the  graduate  finds  that  to  live  he 
must  readjust  himself;  and  in  the 
process  he  sheds,  like  an  outworn 
garment,  much  of  the  University 
spirit.  He  may  retain  an  affection 
for  his  alma  mater  but  it  is  not 
always  because  he  believes  in  the 
work  which  she  has  to  do.  In 
some  cases  this  readjustment  works 
itself  out  into  what  we  may  call 
spiritual  bankruptcy;  but  the 
spectacle  of  a  University  graduate, 
without  ideals  either  of  public  or 
private  life,  is  so  disheartening  that 
some  dislike    to  contemplate  it. 

The  fault  is  not  altogether  in  ilie 
graduate.  It  lies  partly  in  tlVe  in- 
stitution; and  I  speak  of  the  best 
of  them.  There  is  no  need  to  refer 
to  teachers  who  are  themselves  the 
cause  of  the  disillusionment,  for 
there  are  unworthy  men  in  every 
calling;  but  the  same  difficulty 
exists  even  in  institutions  where 
the  teachers  are  filled  with  enthusi- 
asm for  knowledge,  for  the  making 
of  knowledge  and  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  men  of  character  and  ideals. 
The  University,  as  an  institution, 
has  lost  its  grip.  Living  in  a  world 
where  knowledge  is  paramount, 
University  teachers  have,  in  all 
ages,  been  apt  to  lose  their  sense 
of  value  or  proportion;  and  in  this 
age  the  danger  is  peculiarly  great. 
For  specialization  almost  surely 
leads  to  disproportion.  I  am  not 
depreciatmg  the  specialist.  I  am 
one  myself;  and  in  the  modern 
University    life    there    is    nothing 
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more  hopeless  than  the  man  who 
is  not  a  speciaUst,  who  without  any 
sense  of  responsibiHty  drifts  from 
one  subject  to  another,  as  a  grocer 
may  turn  from  selHng  tea  to  selHng 
butter.  SpeciaHzation  we  must 
have  apparently  in  the  Universities  ; 
but  it  brings  with  it  an  increased 
danger,  for  very  often  the  specialist 
has  specialized  prematurely  and 
lacks  even  that  sense  of  proportion 
which  a  general  training  gives. 
The  specialist  is  an  enthusiast,  and 
often  can  communicate  his  enthusi- 
asm to  his  students ;  and  then  they 
go  out  into  the  world  to  find  the 
world  has  a  totally  diiterent  and, 
it  turns  out,  a  very  much  better  set 
of  values.  There  may  be,  indeed, 
small  room  in  the  world's  system 
for  pure  knowledge,  but  by  its 
values  a  man  must  live,  and  the  re- 
adjustment is  not  always  a  safe 
process. 

The  share  of  the  fault  which  is 
due  to  the  University  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  University  has  not 
adjusted  itself  properly  to  the  in- 
creased complexity  of  life.  Half 
a  century  ago  life  was  relatively 
simpler;  and  the  old  orthodox 
course  was  not  an  inadequate  pre- 
paration for  that  life.  Classical 
and  English  literature,  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  constituted  a 
logical  course  and  met  fairly  the  old 
demands.  The  new  demands  of  the 
last  half  century  have  been  met  by 
adding  new  courses  of  study,  which 
was  right;  but  the  University  has 
not  readjusted  its  proportions,  and 
the  modern  curriculum  is  not  a 
logical  preparation  for  life.  The 
chief  defect  is  the  neglect  of  phil- 
osophy; and  as  things  now  are  in 
many  places  many  a  student  grad- 
uates without  ever  having  studied 
philosophy,    even   in   the   shape   of 
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that  modern  apology  for  philosophy 
called  psychology.  And  in  this 
neglect  of  philosophy  lies  the  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  retain  its  place  as  a 
social  factor ;  and  in  the  restoration 
of  philosophy,  which  is  the  study  of 
man,  to  its  proper  place  in  a  Uni- 
versity curriculum  lies  the  hope  of 
the  University  regaining  its  proper 
position. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  con- 
template the  restoration  of  the  old 
curriculum  and  those  who  hope  for 
such  a  return  are  either  visionaries 
or  reactionaries.  A  University 
is  a  social  institution  from  which 
social  service  is  required.  It  is  to 
be  judged,  not  by  its  past  services 
or  its  own  traditions,  but  by  its 
present  capacity  for  service.  It 
must  therefore  recognize  new 
studies  as  they  arise  and  continu- 
ously adjust  itself  to  new  condi- 
tions. It  may  determine  the  form 
of  the  service  it  renders  but  the 
real  character  is  determined  by 
present  social  needs.  Each  gener- 
ation is  entitled  to  demand  that  the 
University  shall  justify  itself  by 
training  its  graduates  to  cope  with 
the  conditions  of  life  that  will  meet 
them.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to 
seek  to  return  to  the  idealism  of  the 
old  curriculum.  That  was  real 
idealism  then  because  it  was  in  vital 
relation  to  Hfe  then;  now  it  would 
be  an  unreal  and  abstract  idealism. 
The  problem  for  the  University  is 
how  to  keep  its  idealism  a  reality; 
and  it  is  to  be  solved  only  by  con- 
tinuous adjustment  to  social  needs. 
We  may  not  hope  for  the  restor- 
ation of  philosophy,  qua  philosophy, 
to  its  old  position  as  the  crowning 
study  of  the  University  course ;  but 
we  must  have  in  some  way  or  other 
the  study  of  man  and  especially  the 
study   of   man's     activities    if    the 
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University  is  to  regain  its  old 
position  as  a  social  institution. 
Therefore  because  commercial  edu- 
cation is,  in  its  University  aspects, 
a  study  of  one  of  man's  most 
important  activities,  I  see  in 
its  introduction  the  possibility  of 
a  new  Hfe  for  the  institution.  With 
that  view,  which  would  make  the 
University  a  superior  or  inferior 
sort  of  business  college  where  type- 
writing and  the  casting  of  accounts 
may  take  their  place  alongside  of 
Latin  and  physics,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy; nor  has  any  one  seriously 
proposed  such  a  system  for  the, 
universities.  But  the  study  of  the 
conditions  of  business  is  a  study  of 
man  and  therefore  a  kind  of  con- 
crete philosophy ;  and  combined 
with  the  study  of  man  in  his  other 
chief  activities  in  his  religion  and 
his  politics,  it  may,  properly  con- 
ceived, be  a  not-  inadequate  substi- 
tute for  the  older  philosophy  and 
may  lead  up  to  the  study  of  man 
in  his  ultimate  relations.  The  Trust 
and  the  Church,  the  University  and 
the  Banking  system,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  trade  and  Parliament,  are 
all  of  them  means  which  man  has 
found  necessary  for  the  realization 
of  self  and  the  achievement  of  his 
ends.  These  are  not  all  of  one 
rank  or  importance,  but  they  all 
have  some  rank  because  they  are 
vitally  related  to  man.  Even  as 
isolated  studies  they  are  not  un- 
.worthy  of  attention;  as  part  of  a 
more  concrete  philosophy  they  may 
reinvigorate  the  Universities.  As 
such  a  study  of  man,  commercial 
eclucation  is  to  be  welcomed,  not 
rejected.  Indeed,  taught  merely  as 
a  short  and  easy  method  to  success, 
business  cannot  be  either  in  the 
University  or  elsewhere.  But  re- 
garded as  human  aqtivity,  the 
means  and  methods  by  which  man 
has  niade  and  is  making  sure  his 


dominion  over  nature,  the  conditions 
and  limitations  which  nature  im- 
poses upon  that  activity,  and  the 
measure  of  success  which  man  has 
achieved:  these  are  subjects  which 
may  not  be  philosophy  in  the 
narrower  sense  but  are  yet  essential- 
ly philosophical  in  character.  It  is 
in  this  sense,  as  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  my 
subject  have  come  to  me  with  ex- 
perience, that  I  have  endeavored 
to  teach  economics ;  not  merely  as 
a  subject  but  as  an  activity;  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  commercial 
education  may  prove  a  great  gain  to 
the  Universities  themselves. 

The  demand  for  commercial  edu- 
cation is  really  an  opportunity  for 
restoring  that  sense  of  proportion 
to  the  curriculum  which  has  been 
lost  and  overwhelmed  in  the  multi- 
tude of  new  studies.  So  far  as  the 
University  can  meet  the  demand  it 
must  deal  with  business  as  a  human 
activity  and  it  must  impress  upon 
its  graduates  the  fact  that  in  these 
concrete  activities  the  ideal  of  man 
may  be  found,  that  morality,  in  short 
does  not  exist  merely  in  man's 
aspirations  but  has  a  more  valuable 
and  more  concrete  expression  in 
the  institutions  of  actual  life.  The 
remarkable  growth  of  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  which  so  many  deplore 
and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  de- 
mand for  commercial  education, 
means,  in  its  last  analysis,  a  demand 
that  business  shall  be  regarded  as 
an  occupation  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  social  service  with  any 
of  the  professions.  This  is  in  itself 
a  distinct  moral  advance  for  the 
community;  and  the  University 
must  realize  the  importance  of  the 
fact.  Merely  to  preach  a  barren 
and  formal  idealism,  resenting  the 
intrusion  of  the  study  of  commerce, 
leads  nowhere.  Life,  even  for 
University      graduates,       is      lived 
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among  concrete  realities,  and  not 
in  the  heights  above;  and  the  Uni- 
versity must  prepare  its  students 
for  Hfe.  The  University  is  not  an 
end  in  itseii  but  a  stage  through 
which  men  pass,  and  its  ideals  must 
not  be  so  conceived  and  enforced 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  real 
life  which  men  must  live  becomes 
more  difficult. 

No  traveller  ever  forgets  the  im- 
pression made  by  his  first  vision 
of  the  Rockies,  a  hundred  miles  and 
more  away ;  the  mountains,  clear 
cut,  snow-clad  and  cloud-piercing, 
but  apparently  baseless  and  having 
no  connection  with  the  earth,  aris- 
ing out  of  nothing,  and  reaching 
to  the  infinite;  while  the 
traveller  sits  spell-bound.  •  But  he 
is  carried  quickly  on ;  and  soon  the 
low,  rounded  green  foothills  come 
between  him  and  the  heavenly  vis- 
ion and  shut  him  down  to  the  com- 
monplace. Yes,  it  is  among  the 
foothills  that  men  live  and  work; 
and  there  they  may  even  forget  the 
glory  of  the  early  vision.  But 
some  day  a  man  leaves  the  busy 
haunts  of  men  and  comes  to  a  spot 
whence-  he  can  see,  near  at  hand, 
no  longer  baseless  but  resting  on 
the  solid  earth,  and  almost  within 
;iand  reach,  the  mountains  he  had 
"lost  awhile;"  and  they  still  have 
the  overwhelming  grandeur  of  the 
early  vision  with  an  added  sense  of 
immediate  reality.  Then,  too,  he 
may  realize  that  in  the  eternal  hills 
the  foothills  have  their  origin  and 


are  nearer  the  ideal  than  the  spirit 
compelling  vision  of  earher  days. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
graduating  class,  this  University 
has  given  you,  I  hope,  some  oppor- 
tunity of  the  earlier  vision ;  but  if 
it  has  presented  the  ideal  to  you  in 
such  a  form  that  with  it  the  realities 
of  life  seem  to  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, it  has  done  you  a  great 
WTong.  For  you  are  now  entering 
the  foothills  of  life  where  men  live 
and  work  ana  do  not  see  daily 
visions.  But  if  this  University  has 
in  any  degree  given  a  knowledge 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  and  prac- 
tical idealism  of  ordinary  life,  it 
has  rendered  you  a  very  great  ser- 
vice indeed,  and  has  performed  ni 
you  a.  part  of  the  social*  duty  re- 
quired of  it.  For  to  realize  the 
ethical  value  of  the  common  round 
of  life,  to  realize  that  the  ideal  is 
better  represented  in  achievement 
than  in  aspiration  and  that  the 
ordinary  institutions  of  life  are  not 
only  capable  of  reconciliation  with, 
but  are  actually  derived  from  the 
ideal,  is  to  know  much  of  the  wis- 
dom of  all  ages.  And  if  you  are 
v;ise  you  will  seek,  not  merely  to 
retain  the  memory  of  the  past,  but 
also  at  times'  pass  to  some  spot 
whence  again  you  can  see,  but  now 
clearly  and  not  as  in  a  vision,  those 
eternal  hills  from  which  doth  come, 
not  only  our  aid  and  aspiration,  but 
the  very  meaning  and  possibility 
of  the  ordinary  Hfe  we  have  to  lead. 
—  University  Monthly,  Frederickton. 


VARIABLE  STARS. 
W.  Balfour  Musson,  Toronto. 


To  the  casual  observer  of  the 
heavens  it  is  quite  evident  that  one 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in 
glory,  but  it  is  not  so  evident  that 
one  star  differs  in  glory  at  different 


times ;  yet  such  is  the  fact,  and  the 
waxing  and  waning  of  these  dis- 
tant suns  offers  striking  evidence 
of  the  mighty  forces  ever  at  work 
in  the  depths  of  space. 
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Such  stars,  known  to  the  astron- 
omer as  variables,  exhibit  in  their 
light  changes  characteristics  of  the 
greatest  diversity. 

For  the  most  part  these  changes 
in  magnitude  can  only  be  detected 
by  systematic  and  patient  observa- 
tion, assisted  by  greater  or  Jess 
optical  power;  yet  in  a  few  notable 
instances,  such  as  those  of  Algol, 
"  the  demon  star,"  and  Mira,  "  the 
wonderful,"  they  are  easily  dis- 
cerned by  the  unaided  eye. 

In  order  to  facilitate  their  obser- 
vation Prof.  Pickering  divided 
variable  stars  into  five  classes;  it 
is  true  that  these  classes  may 
occasionally  overlap,  while  some 
stars  4)resent  features  of  so  unique 
a  combination  as  to  preclude  their 
assignment  to  any  particular  class, 
nevertheless  their  classification 
serves  to  emphasize  the  main  points 
of  difference. 

For  our  present  purpose,  how- 
ever, we  may  arrange  them  roughly 
into  two  divisions  to  distinguish 
stars  of  long  period,  and  stars  of 
short  period,  omitting  temporary 
stars,  which  are  scarcely  to  be 
described  as  true  variables,  and 
making  a  sub-division  in  favor  of 
those  of  the  Algol  type — remark- 
able for  the  clock-like  precision  of 
their  fluctuations. 

Short  period  variables  run  the 
cycle  of  their  changes  in  hours  or 
days,  shpw  spectra  of  the  Sirian  or 
Solar  types,  and  are  predominantly 
white  or  yellow  in  color. 

Long  period  variables,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  months  and  years 
to  complete  their  light  curves,  be- 
long to  the  third  spectral  type  and 
are  strikingly  red  in  color. 

Prof.  Chandler,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  reached  the 
conclusion    that    *'  the    redness    of 


variable  stars  is,  in  general,  a 
function  of  the  length  of  period  of 
their  light  variation." 

In  Algol  variables  the  change  of 
light  occurs  in  consequence  of  an 
interruption  to  the  steadfast  shin- 
ing of  the  star,  while  in  the  opposite 
type  the  variability  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  a  more  or  less  sudden 
outburst  of  light. 

Long  period  stars  are,  as  a  rule, 
characterized  by  greater  amplitude 
and  irregularity  in  their  light 
curve,  l^heir  redness  of  color  is 
significant  when  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  their  spectrum,  the  third  type 
of  spectrum,  as  is  well  known, 
being  identified  with  a  red  color 
as  a  probable  effect  of  condensation 
resulting  in  a  strongly  absorbent 
atmosphere.  J^urther,  these  stars 
almost  invariably  show  bright 
hydrogen  lines  at  maximum,  thus 
appearing  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  increase  of  light  is  due  to 
a  highly  incandescent  state  of  the 
star's  atmosphere,  which  gradually 
subsides  as  the  minimum  is 
reached;  thus  completing  a  cycle 
of  changes  in  from  one  to  four 
years,  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, would  take  unknown 
ages. 

Regarding  theories  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  remarkable  phe- 
nomena perhaps,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  the  less  said  the 
better.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  ad- 
vanced the  hypothesis  of  the 
periodic  impact  of  two  meteor 
swarms  as  an  explanation,  whilst 
the  near  approach  of  the  compon- 
ents of  a  binary  system — thus 
setting  up  enormous  tides  and  dis- 
turbing the  thermal  equilibrium  of 
the  system — offers  a  plausible  al- 
ternative. Neither  of  these 
theories,  however,  will  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case;  the  bafiiing 
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irregularity  of  change  in  many 
instances  seeming  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  phenomenon 
under  the  sway  of  any  one  particu- 
r      lar  theory. 

r  In  the  case    of    Algol  variables, 

however,  the  cause  of  variation  is 
placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt. 
The  great  regularity  of  period,  to- 
gether with  the  facts  that  their  light 
is  interrupted,  and  that  their 
spectra  show  no  change  between 
maximum  and  minimum,  as  well 
as  the  spectroscopic  evidence  of 
motion,  lead  to  but  one  conclusion 
— that  of  the  eclipse  theory,  or  the 
regular  passage  of  one  member  of 
a  double  star  system  between  the 
observer  and  its  companion. 

As  these  eclipses  occur  at  very 

I  short  intervals  we  are  forced  to 
■  conclude  that  the  bodies  revolve 
about  one  anotner  in  very  close 
orbits,  and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
the  Algol  system  the  components 
are  known  to  be  separated  by  a  dis- 
tance but  half  again  that  of  the 
sum  of  their  diameters,  while  even 
smaller  orbits  are  known. 

Upon  the  assumption  of  the  bi- 
partition  of  one  original  mass — in 
conformity  with  the  investigations 
of  Poincare  upon  the  behaviour  of 
a  rotating  fluid  ellipsoid — this 
should  indicate  an  early  stage  in 
the  life-history  of  the  system  and 
consequently  a  comparatively  low 
density.  Such  is  actually  found  to 
be  the  case ;  the  color  of  these  stars 
and  the  character  of  their  spectrum 
are  also  in  close  accord  with  this 
conclusion. 

Of  short  period  variables  Algol 
may  be  taken  as  the  typical 
example.  Its  characteristics  are  an 
apparent  continuance  at  a  constant 
magnitude  between  eclipses,  great 
loss  of  light  at  minimum,  and  a 
remarkable  regularity  in  period. 


This  star  is  also  of  special  inter- 
est as  being  the  first  to  the  exam- 
ination of  which  the  spectrospic 
method  was  applied,  as  also  the 
first  system  whose  mass  was  deter- 
mined. It  is  sensibly  constant  at 
2.3  mag.  for  two  and  one-half 
days,  when  its  light  begins  to  de- 
crease, at  first  gradually,  but  with 
increasing  rapidity,  until  it  reaches 
a  mag.  of  3.5 — losing  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  light  in  four  and  one- 
half  hours ;  then  without  any  pro- 
nounced pause  the  increase  begins 
and  the  maximum  is  again  reached 
in  a  similar  manner  in  some  nine 
hours  from  the  time  of  first 
diminution,  the  total  period  being 
two  days,  twenty  hours,  forty-eight 
minutes  and  fifty-nine  seconds. 

In   1888-9  spectrographic  obser- 
vations  of  Algol  were  undertaken 
by   Vogel   at   Potsdam   which   dis- 
closed the  fact  that  at  one  time  it 
was  approaching  the  earth  and  at 
another  was  receding  from  it,  and 
further,    that    not    only     was     this 
motion    periodic   but   that    it    was 
directly   associated   with   the   star's 
variation  in  brightness.     Thus  was 
the   true  nature   of  its   mysterious 
"  winking  "       discovered, — it       re- 
volved  in   an   orbit   together   with 
an  invisible  companion  about  their 
common  centre  of  gravity.     It  had 
been  suspected  that  a  change  was 
taking  place   in   the   light   curve — 
the    period    gradually    lessening — 
and  about  this  time  Prof.  Chandler, 
published      in     the     Astronomical 
Journal  the  results  of  a  large  num- 
ber  of   observations.      He    arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  irregular- 
ity comprised  two  inequalities,  the 
first  having  a  period  of  about  140 
years,  and  the  second  of  something 
over  37  years. 

Subsequently,  when  making  ob- 
servations to  determine  alterations 
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in  terrestrial  latitude,  among  other 
stars  he  made  use  of  Algol,  and 
during  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gations the  suspicion  was  aroused 
that  the  star  was  subject  to  a 
change  in  position  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  any  variation 
in  latitude  on  the  earth.  A 
closer  examination  convinced  him 
that  not  only  was  this  suspicion 
correct,  but  that  Algol's  change  of 
place  among  the  stars  was  closely 
related  to  the  long  irregularity  in 
its  period.  His  explanation  was 
that  the  star  and  its  dark  compan- 
ion together  revolved  about  a  third 
body,  in  an  orbit  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Uranus;  and  he  predicted 
a  maximum  of  acceleration  in  the 
light  period   about  the   year    1900. 

The  Astronomical  Journal  of 
15th  October,  1901,  contains  the 
latest  word  from  Prof.  Chandler 
upon  this  subject.  Summarizing 
an  exhaustive  series  of  observations 
he  says :  "  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
actual  course  of  observation  has 
satisfactorily  verified  the  prediction 
that  the  protracted  interval  of 
gradual  decrease,  which  began 
about  1830,  and  had  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
that  paper  (1888),  would  soon  be 
followed  by  a  long  interval  of  in- 
crease. The  beginning  of  this  in- 
crease indeed  set  in  immediately 
after,  rather  than  earlier,  than  the 
elements  indicated.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  length  of  the  principal 
inequality,  which  was  then  assumed 
as  18,000  periods,  is  considerably 
less  than  that.  The  new  value  now 
adopted,  15,000  periods,  or  116 
years,  cannot  be  very  far  from  the 
truth." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  we 
come  to  study  carefully  variables 
of  this  type  we  are  in  reality  dealing 
with   true  binary   or  multiple   sys- 


tems, which  fact  lends  additional 
interest  to  the  subject,  for  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problem    of    Stellar   evolution. 

In  short  period  variables  not  of 
the  Algol  type  we  find,  as  in  those 
of  long  period,  considerable  diver- 
sity in  light  curve.  Beta  Lyrae,  for 
example,  has  two  equal  maxima 
and  two  unequal  minima.  At  its 
greatest  light  the  mag.  is  3.4  and  at 
the  least  4.5.  The  intervening 
minimum  is  usually  about  the 
fourth  mag.,  but  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation.  The  entire 
period  is  12  days,  21  hours  and  47 
minutes,  having  increased  more 
than  two  and  a  half  hours  during 
the  last  century. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  star 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  of  short 
period  known  to  give  a  gaseous 
spectrum — if  indeed  it  has  a 
parallel.  The  hydrogen  lines, 
however,  do  not  brighten  as  in  the 
case  of  long  period  variables,  but 
on  the  contrary  are  weakened, 
perhaps  by  the  effect  of  contrast, 
while  the  only  instance  of  their 
showing  traces  of  absorption  was 
during  the  time  of  minimum. 

An  ingenious  theory  of  its 
variability  has  been  advanced, 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  two 
bodies  of  low  density  revolving 
about  one  another,  and  being  drawn 
into  ellipsoids  by  the  force  of  their 
mutual  attraction. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration 
of  the  class  known  as  variables  of 
long  period,  the  most  famous  ex- 
ample of  which  is  Mira  in  the 
Constellation  Cetus.  This  star  was 
first  observed  as  variable  in  1596, 
again  in  1603,  and  its  period  of  333 
days  was  determined  in  1667. 
Once  in  eleven  months  it  increases 
in  some  no  days  from  the  ninth 
to   the   second   magnitude  or   even 
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higher,  remains  nearly  stationary 
for  two  or  three  weeks  and  then 
drops  in  about  200  days  to  its 
former  level.  * 

A  faint  minimum  in  1783  is 
said  to  have  reduced  it  to  less  than 
the  tenth  mag.,  whilst  Sir  Wm. 
Herschell  observed  it  when  at  its 
maximum  in  1779  as  little  inferior 
to  Aldeharan.  The  intensity  of 
the  maxima  vary,  but  outbursts  of 
exceptional   brilliancy   are   isolated. 

Deviations  of  the  mean  period 
sometimes  occur,  amounting  to  a 
fortnight,  and  the  maximum  of 
1840  was  a  full  month  late. 

The  spectrum  is  of  Secchi's 
third  type,  eleven  bands  of 
shadow — sharp  towards  the  violet 
— dividing  the  brilliant  zones. 
These  are  combined  with  lines  of 
metallic  absorption. 

Bta  Argus  is  a  particularly  inter- 
ing  type  of  an  irregular;  a  faint 
reddish  star;  it  was  first  seen  by 
Halley  in  1677,  and  although  it 
was  observed  in  1751,  1822,  1826 
and  1832,  its  variability  was  not 
detected  until  a  traveller  named 
Burchell,  who  had  been  familiar 
with  it  as  an  object  of  the  fourth 
magnitude,  was  astonished  *,ne 
night  to  see  it  shining  with  great 
brilliancy.  A  still  greater  outburst 
occurred  in  1837,  when  it  equalled 
Alpha  Cenfauri;  after  a  partial  de- 
cline and  many  fluctuations  it  again 
blazed  out,  rivalling  Sirins  in 
splendor. 

This  position  was  maintained  for 
nearly  ten  years  when  it  began  to 
decline,  reaching  the  second  ma^. 
in  1858,  and  the  third  in  1859.  It 
was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  m 
1868,  and  in  1886  was  still  below 
the  seventh  mag. ;  it  has  since  ex- 
hibited, however,  slight  signs  of 
revival. 


With  the  exception  of  "  tempor- 
ary," or  new  stars,  such  a  range  of 
magnitude  is  unequalled.  Photo- 
graphs of  its  spectrum  taken  by 
Prof.  Bailey,  of  Harvard  College, 
showed  bright  hydrogen  lines. 

In  the  monthly  notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  for 
April,  1 90 1,  is  a  paper  from  Mr. 
F.  McLean,  in  which  he  states  that 
he  received  from  Dr.  Gill,  of  the 
Cape  Observatory,  a  photograph  of 
the  spectrum  of  Bta  Argus,  and 
upon  examination  found  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  bright 
spectrum  of  this  star  and  the  dark 
line  spectrum  of  Nova  Persei.  He 
further  states  that  the  absorption 
spectra  of  Nova  Normae,  and  Nova 
Aurigae  also  correspond  so  closely 
as  to  lead  him  to  infer  a  common 
origin  for  all  these  objects.  R 
Coronac  is  an  mstance  oi  a  long 
period  star  owing  its  variability  to 
an  interruption  instead  of  to  an 
increase  of  light,  thus  proving  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Of 
the  sixth  mag.,  when  constant,  it 
occasionally  sinks  to  the  thirteenth, 
and  remaining  stationary  for  sev- 
eral months  slowly  regains  its  light. 
R  Cephei  sank  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  mag.  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  and  has  not  risen  above 
the  eighth  since  1840. 

Gauuna  Cygni  rose  a(  whole 
mag.  in  six  montns  and  the  gain 
appears   to   have   been   maintained. 

As  a  general  rule  very  red  vari- 
ables are  characterized  by  great 
irregularity.  Variable  stars  exhibit 
a  tendency  to  cluster  in  the  Milky 
Way  in  a  zone  of  from  15  to  20 
degrees  of  galactic  latitude,  and  to 
form  in  groups  in  the  constellations 
Delphimis,  Cygnus,  Cams  Minor, 
Libra,  and  Sagittarius.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  new  stars  have 
almost  invariably  appeared  in  this 
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region  of  the  heavens.  Prof. 
Bailey  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  variable  clusters  and  has 
found  over  500  variable  stars  so 
situated,  thus  doubling  the  hitherto 
known  number  of  these  objects. 

All  clusters,  however,  are  not  of 
this  character,  the  great  cluster  in 
Hercules  yielding  only  two  out  of 
1,000  stars  examined.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  M.  3  15  per  cent,  of 
the  stars  proved  to  be  variable,  in 
M.  59  1-2  per  cent.,  and  in  other 
clusters,  from  4  to  6  per  cent. 

In  all  some  twenty  clusters,  in- 
cluding upwards  of  19,000  stars, 
have  been  submitted  to  scrutiny. 

The  great  percentage  of  these 
stars  found  in  clusters  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  fact  of  their 
affinity  for  the  via  Lactea. 

According  to  Bailey's  estimates 
the  periods  ranged  from  less  than 
one  to  over  400  days,  the  cycle  of 
light  change  being  often  marked 
by  sudden  increase,  brief  maximum 
and  comparatively  slow  decline, 
with  considerable  interval  at  or 
near  minimum.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  period  of  increase  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of 
decrease. 

Some  remarkably  regular  ex- 
amples were  found,  in  one  instance 
5,000  periods  having  been  observed 
without  noticeable  change.  Greatly 
condensed  clusters  are  found  to 
contain  the  largest  percentage  of 
variables. 

Various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  detection  of  variable 
stars,  the  simplest  being  to  select 
two  comparison  stars,  one  fainter 
and  one  brighter  than  the  suspected 
star,  and  make  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  magnitudes  according  to 
certain  well-known  methods.     This 


method  may  be  used  with  very 
simple  optical  aid  when  the  stars 
are  not  too  faint.  At  Harvard  Col- 
lege Observatory,  where  the  work 
is  being  prosecuted  with  great 
energy,  the  photographic  method  is 
largely  employed,  both  for  an  exam- 
ination of  the  spectra  and  for  an 
estimate  of  magnitudes,  either  from 
actuail  star  images,  or  from  the 
varying  width  of  star  trails.  Pho- 
tometric measurements  are,  of 
course,  also  made. 
^  When  near  the  maximum,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  hydrogen  lines  in 
long  period  variables  are  bright, 
and  with  a  single  exception,  every 
star  having  this  peculiarity  of 
spectrum  has  proved  to  be  a 
variable. 

Mrs.  Fleming,  of  the  Harvard 
staff,  has  by  this  means  alone  been 
enabled  to  discover  over  thirty 
examples  (the  suspicion  of  vari- 
ability, of  course,  being  afterwards 
confirmed  by  an  actual  measure- 
ment of  the  star's  light). 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
no  class  of  observation  offers  so 
great  an  opportunity  for  really  use- 
ful work  to  the  amateur  as  the 
careful  and  systematic  study  of 
variable  stars.  The  true  nature  of 
these  bodies  is  still  involved 
in  mystery,  and  if  the  mystery  is 
ei^er  to  be  solved  it  must  be  by  the 
deductions  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison of  great  numbers  of  obser- 
vations. In  the  collecting  of  this 
material  professional  astronomers 
welcome,  and  are  even  asking  for, 
the  assistance  of  careful  amateur 
work. 

A  fair  knowledge  of  the  star 
charts  combined  with  patience  and 
perseverance,  are  the  chief  essen- 
tials of  success. 
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By   Clifton   F.    Hodge,    Ph.D.  Assistant   Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Neurology  in  Clark  University,  Worcester,  INIass. 


''  And  why  are  these  men 
revered*  ?  Because  they  humanized 
knowledge ;  because  they  broadened 
the  basis  of  Hfe  and  intelligence." — 
Matthew  Arnold. 

There  is  but  one  thing  of  deeper 
educational  significance  than  inter- 
est, and  this  is,  tne  cause  or  reason 
of  interest  itself.  We  must  seek 
for  this  in  the  warp  and  woof,  in 
the  very  web  and  tissue  of  life. 
Psychologists  seem  able  to  tell  us 
absurdly  little  about  the  deeper 
rationale  of  interest;  students  of 
child  study  give  us  only  superficial 
and  fragmentary  chips  as  to  its 
genesis  and  scope;  and  the  peda- 
gogues, except  some  of  our  good 
Herbartians,  have  done  little  more 
than  bury  the  subject  under  a 
mountain  of  misrepresentation. 

Nature  touches  the  organism  at 
a  thousand  points.  Why  does  the 
life  respond,  warm,  glow,  and  fuse 
with  one  point  of  contact  and  not 
with  all  the  rest  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  this  question.  The 
particular  element  of  the  environ- 
ment which  arouses  interest^ — is  re- 
sponded to — stands  in  a  vital  rela- 
tion to  the  life.  This  relation,  or 
affinity,  is  no  fictitious  or  arbitrary 
matter.  It  has  been  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  species  through  the 
years  of  its  past  history.  During 
this  history,  failure  to  respond  has 
meant  death ;  response  has  carried 
with  it  life. 

The  fact  is  seen  most  clearly  in 
the  new  field  of  animal  psychology, 
since  here  the  problems  are  simpli- 
fied by  narrower  lines  of  interest 
and  by  the  absence  of  pretense  and 


all  other  fictitious  elements.  Watch 
for  a  moment  the  robin  in  the  gar- 
den. He  stands  erect  and  looks 
about  him, — his  first  interest  his 
own  safety.  A  cat  skulking  along 
the  fence  is  seen  and  immediately 
absorbs  his  attention.  Pie  flies  to 
a  tree  and  watches  the  cat  disap- 
pear across  the  sLroct.  Assured 
of  safety,  he  drops  to  the  ground, 
and  now  every  sense  is  absorbed 
in  the  search  for  food.  His  hunger 
appeased,  he  secures  food  and 
carries  it  to  the  nest.  A  note  of 
alarm  or  distress  from  a  neighbor- 
ing garden,  and  off  he  flies  with 
a  loud  cackle  to  render  what  assist- 
ance he  is  able  to  his  species.  With 
peace  restored,  he  perches  on  the 
topmost  spray  of  the  elm  tree,  and 
his  being  overflows  in  his  song  of 
good  cheer. 

Here  we  have  in  epitome  the 
fundamental  psychology  of  life. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  classified  the 
ideas  basal  to  human  education  as 
follows  :  ( I )  ideas  centering  about 
direct  preservation  of.  self;  (2) 
ideas  connected  with  self-preserva- 
tion indirectly  i.e.,  food  and  ex- 
ternal necessaries  of  life;  (3)  ideas 
relating  to  preservation  of  the 
family;  (4)  ideas  pertaining  to  the 
state;  (5)  ideas  associated  with 
one's  pleasures  or  the  gratifications 
of  his  tastes, — art,  science,  recrea- 
tion, play,  and  the  like.  If  any  take 
exception  to  Spencer  on  the  ground 
of  utilitarianism,  certainly  these 
charges  cannot  be  lodged  against 
Ruskin,  and  he  says :  "  And  sure 
good  is  first  in  feeding  people,  then 
in  dressing  people,  then  in  lodging 
people,  and  lastly  in  rightly  pleas- 
ing people,   with   arts   or   sciences. 
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or  any  other  subject  of  thought." 
'*  Making  a  subject  interesting  '' 
is  apt  to  be  fraught  with  insincer- 
ity. A  subject  is  interesting  or  it 
is  not  interesting  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
unchangeable  constitution  of  nature. 
All  human  beings  who  are  not 
actual  or  potential  suicides,  mental 
or  physical, — all  who  are  not  in- 
herently addled  or  ''  spoiled." — 
must  find  universally  and  perennial- 
ly interesting  the  elements  in  their 
natural  environment  which  stand 
related  to  these  ideas  which  are 
fundamental  to  life.  "  ^Making  a 
tc-pic  interesting "  may  be  legiti- 
mate, if  by  this  we  mean  showing 
its  relation  to  life.  With  most  of 
the  topics  of  elementary  nature 
study,  however,  this  relation  is,  or 
snould  be,  if  we  select  the  proper 
materials,  so  immediate  and  direct 
that  we  shall  need  to  divert  little 
effort  to  this  end. 

A  brief  reference  to  commonly 
accepted  definitions  of  "  interest  " 
may  place  us  upon  a  better  mutual 
understanding  in  preparation  for 
the  points  wliich  follow. 

A  common  dictionary  definition 
of  "  interest  "  is :  "  Attention  with 
a  sense  of  the  special  importance  of 
a  thing  to  oneself."  John  Dewey 
has  constructed  a  more  technically 
pedagogical  definition  as  follows : 

*'  Genuine  interest  in  education  is 
the  accompaniment  of  the  identi- 
fication, through  action,  of  the  self 
with  some  object  or  idea,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  that  object  or 
idea  for  the  maintenance  of  self- 
expression. 

In  further  explanation  he  says : 
"  Self-expression,  in  which  the 
psychical  energy  assimilates  mater- 
ial because  of  the  recognized  value 
of  this  material  in  aiding  the  self 
to  reach  its  end,  does  not  find  it 


necessary  to  oppose  interest  to  ef- 
fort. Effort  is  the  result  of  inter- 
est, and  indicates  the  persistent 
outgo  of  activities  in  attaining  an 
end  felt  as  valuable;  while  interest 
is  the  consciousness  of  the  value  of 
this  end,  and  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  realize  it." 

We  owe  much  to  the  Herbar- 
tians  for  proving  that  there  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  education 
of  interest  and  education  of  disci- 
pline. Such  supposed  antagonism, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  disagree- 
ments of  this  kind,  results  from 
partial  views  of  the  facts.  It  is 
the  old  controversy  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  same  shield.  We  must  love 
them  both,  and  the  best  discipline 
and  the  highest  effort  are  obtained 
when  the  interest  is  deepest  and 
most  whole-souled. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said 
we  may  frame  a  definition  of  '*  in- 
terest," not  specially  related  to 
technical  pedagogy,  but  of  univer- 
sal application  to  life,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  Interest  is  the  affin- 
ity or  relation  of  the  organism  to 
those  elements  in  the  environment 
that  are  of  importance  to  its  life. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
human  education  these  elements 
are  numerous  and  their  relations 
are  extremely  complex.  Our  chief 
concern  should  be  to  select  for 
elementary  mstruction  those  that 
are  fundamental  and  universal,  and 
relegate  to  later  and  more  special 
education  all  those  interests  that 
are  dift'erenti^ted,  or  technical, — 
interests  related  to  special  trades, 
occupations,  or  professions. 

"  How  could  youths  better  learn 
to  live  than  by  at  once  trying  the 
experiment  of  living  ?  iNIethinks 
this  would  exercise  their  minds  as 
much  as  mathematics."  (Thoreau.) 
We  have  been  studying  things  in 
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such  artificial  and  superficial  ways 
that  we  have  well-nigh  gone  blind 
to  the  larger  and  deeper  human  in- 
terests involved.  And  in  this  con- 
nection do  not  misunderstand  me 
to  mean  material  values  or  interests 
alone.  I  w^ould  combine  every  scrap 
of  human  interest, — economic, 
aesthetic,  mental,  moral,  and  spir- 
itual,— using  each  or  all  combined 
to  yield  the  strongest  possible 
motive  or  appeal  to  induce  the 
child  to  study  aright  the  nature 
about  him. 

Characteristic  hues  of  interest 
have  developed  along  with  the  life 
of  the  human  species,  and  I  see  no 
better  way  to  distinguish  between 
special  and  universal  interests  than 
by  studying  through  the  history  of 
the  race  the  development  of  rela- 
tions toward  nature.  Not  to  go 
back  to  the  lowest  savagery,  where 
men  Hved  solely  by  hunting,  fish- 
ing, and.  gathering  what  wild  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  the  region  hap- 
pened to  yield,  the  points  of  great- 
est educational  significance  concern 
the  steps  by  which  man  worked  his 
way  upward  into  civilized  life. 
These  steps,  as  I  have  stated  at 
length  elsewhere,  have  to  do  mainly 
with  man's  relations  to  animal  and 
plant  life.  Worked  out,  as  they 
were  in  great  part,  before  even 
m>lh  or  legend — not  to  say  history 
— began,  they  are  the  very  deepest 
and  most  fundamental  lines  of 
Intman  nature  study.  Chief  among 
an's  relations  to  nature  in  the  his- 
')ric  epoch,  and  destined  to  retain 
foremost  position  among  those 
erennially  close  to  his  life,  these 
clations  must  remain  not  only  the 
deepest  but  the  most  universal 
human  interests  of  the  race.  In- 
stead of  wasting  time  and  eflFort  in 


trying  to  make  interesting  to  the 
children  things  that  are  apart  from 
their  lives  and  hence  essentially 
uninteresting,  the  problem  of  ele- 
mentary nature  study  becomes  the 
much  easier  one  of  finding  those 
things  in  nature  that  possess  in- 
trinsic human  interest.  While  this 
standpoint  may  seem  theoretical  and 
far-fetched,  it  has  come  to  me 
wholly  from  the  side  of  practical 
experience.  Any  one  may  test  this 
for  himself.  Let  him  but  watch 
a  child  in  his  efifort  to  tame  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  some  wild 
bird  about  his  home,  and  he  will 
see  how  the  heart  is  touched.  Or 
let  the  child  try  to  rear  a  flower, 
and  he  may  observe  how  the  mind 
unfolds,  with  his  growing  plant, 
into  living  sympathy  with  nature. 
I  think  one  who  does  this  will  agree 
with  me  that  such  lessons  lie  deeper 
and  closer  to  life  than  anything  he 
can  find  in  technical  zoology  or 
botany. 

The  public  schools  are  not  fancy- 
work  circles  or  art  clubs;  they  are 
not  scientific  academies  or  even 
natural  history  societies.  In  their 
relation  to  nature  study  their 
function  is  deeper  than  any  and  all 
of  these  combined.  The  school 
course  in  nature  study  should  aim 
to  bring  the  children  into  funda- 
mentally civilized  relations  to 
nature.  ''  To  learn  what  is  true  in 
order  to  do  what  is  right  "  is  the 
fundamental  purpose,  or,  as 
Spencer  words  it,  '*  To  prepare  us 
for  complete  living  is  the  function 
which  education  has  to  discharge;'' 
and  life  is  response  to  the  order  of 
nature.  The  more  perfect  the  re- 
sponse, the  higher  and  more  com- 
plete will  be  the  life. 
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THE     AMENDMENTS     TO      REGULATIONS  FOR  1903. 
J.    H.   Knight,    P.    S.    Inspector,  Lindsay. 


The  PubHc  School  Leaving  Ex- 
amination is  dead,  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  idea  of  dividing  pupils 
into  two  classes,  those  who  in- 
tended to  go  to  a  High  School, 
and  those  who  did  not,  was  a  good 
one.  The  former  were  to  be  fitted 
to  enter  tne  High  School,  for  the 
latter  a  course  was  laid  down,  so 
that  instead  of  beginning  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  might  be  of 
very  little  use,  they  would  carry 
every  subject  begun  to  a  definite 
and  approved  stage., 

The  Public  School  Leaving  Ex- 
amination as  at  first  established, 
served  its  purpose  fairly  well.  It 
had  its  weak  points  which  might 
have  been  corrected,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  our  examinations.  One 
of  its  weak  points  was  that  the 
examiners  were  poorly  paid  for 
their  work. 

The  first  real  blow  this  examina- 
tion received  was  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  those  who  had  passed  it 
should  be  admitted  to  the  second 
form  of  the  High  Schools.  The 
intention  was  good,  but  the  effect 
was  bad.  From  that  moment  it  be- 
came a  High  School  examination, 
and  the  next  step  was  to  have  it 
held  with  the  July  examinations  in- 
stead of  with  the  Entrance.  But 
here  a  difficulty  occurred.  The 
examination  that  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  local  examiners  at  a 
dollar  a  candidate  would  cost  $5 
a  candidate  if  the  papers  were  read 
at  Toronto.  But  those  who  wished 
to  kill  the  examination  and  ruin  our 
rural  schools  had  a  remedy  at 
hand,  "  Examine  five  subjects  and 
let  the  teather  certify  that  the  other 
seven  subjects  have  been  properly 
taught,  and  make  the  fee  two  dol- 


lars." It  is  very  flattering  to  a 
young  teacher  to  tell  him  that  he 
knows  more  about  his  pupils  than 
any  examination  can  reveal,  but 
every  teacher  of  experience  knows 
that  an  examination  ahead  is  a 
great  stimulus  to  work. 

And  where  are  we  now  ?  Many 
rural  schools  that  twenty  years  ago 
were  taught  by  an  experienced  male 
teacher  are  now  taught  by  a  third 
class  female  teacher.  \''ery  few 
boys  and  girls  who  have  passed 
the  Entrance  examination  will  go 
to  them,  and  there  is  little  induce- 
ment for  parents  to  urge  them  to 
do  so.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  education  was  so  much  needed 
for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  as  now.  Men  in  commerce 
and  manufacturers  are  looking  for 
educated  employees  and  they  get 
them  from  the  High  Schools  and 
Commercial  Colleges.  Our  farmers 
might  make  two  dollars  where 
they  make  one  now  were  they  bet- 
ter educated  than  at  present.  Our 
continuation  classes  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  villages,  but  with- 
out a  Leaving  Examination  are  not 
likely  to  benefit  the  rural  schools. 

The  regulation  that  a  candidate 
may  take  Chemistry  instead  of 
Latin  will  not  make  him  a  better 
teacher  even  if  he  takes  60  per  cent, 
on  the  total  instead  of  50.  The 
object  of  this  change  may  be  to 
have  Junior  Leaving  work  done  in 
continuation  classes.  But  the  cost 
of  apparatus  stands  in  the  way  of 
efficient  work.  Then  if  a  school 
spends  $500  for  apparatus,  the 
regulation  may  be  changed  in  two 
years. 

The  regulation  speaks  of  ''  the 
lowest  grades  "   and    "  the    higher 
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grades "  as  if  there  were  several 
grades  of  non-professional  certi- 
ficates, whereas  there  are  only  two. 
Surely  some  teachers  who  elect  to 
take  the  lower  grade  will  decide  at 
some  time  to  try  to  obtain  a  higher. 
But  what  if  they  have  lost  six  or 
seven  years  by  not  beginning  Latin 
at  first.  Many  persons  would  like 
the  standard  of  the  Entrance 
lower  in  order  that  languages  might 
be  begun  earlier.  If  a  second  lan- 
guage should  be  begun  at  ten  years 
of  age,  what  chance  will  there  be 
for  those  who  begin  at  twenty-one  ? 
The  next  regulation  authorizes 
High  School  Principals  and  Public 
School  Inspectors  to  certify  that 
the  holder  of  a  Part  II.  Junior 
Leaving  Certificate  has  taken  the 
required  course  in  geography,  his- 
tory, drawing,  book-keeping,  read- 
ing, etc.  In  a  High  School  with 
two  teachers,  the  principal  may  be 
able  to  certify  this ;  but  if  there  are 
more  than  two  he  can  only  certify 
that  somebody  else  says  so.  It  is 
difficult   to    see   how    an    inspector 


can  certify  to  this  without  a  labori- 
ous examination,  yet  he  may  sat- 
isfy himself  in  five  minutes  that  the 
course  has   not   been   completed. 

The  next  regulation  provides  for 
a  report  from  the  High  School 
staff  to  take  the  place  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  five  subjects  which 
is  now  abolished.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  report  made  by  the  High 
School  teachers  of  the  five  subjects 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
report  by  Public  School  teachers  of 
the  seven  subjects  has  been. 

The  reason  assigned  for  .he 
changes  is  "the  widespread  opin- 
ion that  a  higher  standard  should  be 
exacted  at  the  non-professional 
examinations  for  Public  School 
Teachers'  Certificates."  If  so,  why 
not  raise  the  standard  to  40  per 
cent,  in  each  subject  and  60  per 
cent,  on  the  total.  This  woukd 
shut  out  only  those  who  did  not 
know  their  work.  Then  let  every 
candidate  take  Latin  and  either 
French  or  German. 


FLOWER  AND  FLAME. 

Between  the  flowering  and  the  flaming  woods, 
All  greening  in  the  rain 

The  fields  unfold, 
The  sun  upon  the  grain 
Outpours  its  gold, 
And  sweet  with  bloom  and  dew  are  nature, s  moods 
Between  the  flowering  and  the  flaming  woods. 

Between  the  flaming  and  the  flowering  woods 
The  wind  bemoans  a  host 

Of  withered  leaves 
The  winter  is  a  g-host 
That  grieves  and  grieves 
Around  a  ruined  house  where  none  intrudes. 
Between  the  flaming  and  the  flowering  woods. 

O  woods  that  break  in  flower  or  in  flame, 
My  winged  days  and  hours 

Shall  meet  their  doom 
Like  to  your  leaves  and  flowers  ; 
Let  not  your  bloom 
And  brightness  put  my  flying  years  to  shame, 
O  woods  that  break  in  flower  or  in  flame. 

Ethelwyn  Wethereld. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not   bhnd,  who   wait 
for  day, 
Though  sitting  girt   with   doubtful 
light. 


The  School  Reports  of  Messrs. 
Inspectors  Macintosh  and  Johnston 
have  been  kindly  sent  us.  We 
thank  these  gentlemen  for  sending 
us  a  copy.  On  the  teaching  staff 
in  these  Public  Schools  the  women 
are  five  to  one — this  is  about  the 
proportion  for  the  whole  province. 
These  Inspectors  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  abolish  the 
Third  Class  Non-professional  Cer- 
tificate, and  set  forth  the  same  state- 
ment made  by  many  others  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  qualified  teachers 
for  all  these  schools,  which  we 
venture  to  think  is  a  good  sign  of 
a  new  improvement  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  schools.  In  these  in- 
spectorates the  salaries  of  teachers 
are  less  than  "they  were  nine^years 
ago.  "  Many  children  leave  school 
before  reaching  the  Senior  Third 
Book  Class  !"  says  the  Inspector. 
"  Our  teaching  is  too  bookish  and, 
especially  in  the  Secondary  Schools, 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  give 
our  young  people  a  distaste  for 
mechanical  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits "  is  another  statement  found 
in  these  reports. 


TE.\CHERS    WANTED. 

We  have  reports  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  qualified 
teachers  both  in  the  Provinces  of 
r)ntano  and  Quebec.  To  secure 
the  services  of  qualified  teachers  is 
expensive.  It  is  expensive  to 
qualify  so  as  to  obtain  any  grade 
of  certificate  authorizing  a  person 
to  teach   a  school  in   Canada  and 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  that  w^orking  strongly 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


not  every  one  who  tries  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  attempt.  Therefore,  it 
pays  better  to  turn  the  attention  to 
some  other  occupation;  the  various 
commercial  pursuits  pay  more 
money  to  ordinary  people  than 
teaching;  a  domestic — a  servant- 
girl,  not  subjected  to  any  worry, 
carrying  no  responsibility,  receives 
far  more  money  for  her  time  and 
work  than  hundreds,  yea  thousands, 
of  teachers  in  Quebec  and  On- 
tario. 

Trustees  now,  we  are  informed, 
are  engaging  unqualified  teachers, 
taking  the  risk  of  losing  the  Gov- 
ernment grant.  As  regards  Quebec, 
this  is  vouched  for  on  the  highest 
authority,  the  case  is  not  so  clear 
as  regards  Ontario,  but  of  the  lack 
of  teachers  in  both  provinces  there 
is  no  doubt 

Trustees  can  get  some  teachers 
for  a  "  piece  of  bread."  The  im- 
portant question  is  what  kind  of 
teachers  ?  It  is  a  universal  truth 
that  the  poor  workman  is  the  dear- 
est, the  most  expensive.  The  coun- 
try pays  toll  for  such  teachers  in 
many  ways,  and  for  many  gener- 
ations. The  low  wages  paid  to 
teachers  for  years  past  has  been  a 
crying  evil.  We  are  glad  that  our 
talented  sons  and  daughters  are 
refusing  to  enter  on  the  onerous 
and  responsible  work  of  teaching; 
they  cannot  live  decently  on  the 
wages  offered;  they  ought  to  be 
given  such  remuneration  as  would 
enable  them  to  lead  strong  and 
happy  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  well- 
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being  of  those  whom  they  under- 
take to  teach.  This  they  cannot  do 
on  starvation  wag'es. 


I 


One  of  the  resokitions  adopted 
by  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation U.S.A.  at  Minneapolis  last 
July  was  as  follows : 

'*  It  is  apparent  that  familiarity 
with  the  hnglish  Bible  as  a  master- 
piece of  literature  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing among  the  pupils  in  our 
schools.  Ihis  is  the  direct  result 
of  a  conception  which  regards  the 
Bible  as  a  theological  book  merely 
and  thereby  leads  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  schools  of  some  States  as 
a  subject  of  reading  and  study. 
We  hope  and  ask  for  such  a  change 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  regard 
as  will  permit  and  encourage  the 
English  Bible,  now  honored  by 
name  in  many  school  laws  and 
State  Constitutions,  to  be  read  and 
studied  as  a  literary  work  of  the 
highest  and  purest  type,  side  by 
side  with  the  poetry  and  prose 
which  it  has  inspired  and  in  large 
part  formed," 

1  lie  complaint  is  an  old  one,  and 
is  well  founded.  Ignorance  of  the 
Bible,  even  among  the  educated 
classes^  has  reached  a  depth  which 
is  a  sorry  return  to  the  self-deny- 
ing and  fixed  determination  of  the 
British  peoples  in  ages  bygone  to 
have  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
mother-tongue.  The  Canada  Edu- 
cational Monthly  a  few  years  ago 
gave  reports  of  test  examinations, 
chiefly  from  pupils  at  our  High 
Schools,  to  ascertain  their  familiar- 
ity with  the  allusions  to  Bible  inci- 
dents and  character,  compared  with 
that  with  respect  to  heathen  deities 
to  be  met  with  in  a  piece  of  ordin- 
ary English  literature.  The  result 
of  this  was  to  make  it  quite  clear 
that  these  scholars  were  better  pre- 


pared to  give  a  common-sense  ex- 
planation of  references  to  heathen 
mythology  than  to  statements  found 
in  their  Bibles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible  of  the 
young  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  of  America  whatever  may 
be  the  truth  as  regards  the  young 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is 
very  unsatisfactory  indeed,  and  in 
comparison  with  that  of  their  fore- 
fathers inferior  in  extent  and 
quantity. 

The  best  of  all  institutions  for 
instruction,  for  education,  is  the 
family;  the  best  of  all  books  for  the 
building  of  character  is  the  Bible. 
Read,  conned,  laid  up  in  the 
memory  for  use  at  all  times,  in 
childhood,  in  youth,  manhood,  and 
in  the  years  of  most  mature  judg- 
ment, the  teaching  of  the  Bible  is 
unapproachable  by  any  number  of 
other  books.  The  histories  of 
the  Bible,  its  biographical  sketches, 
its  literature  and  the  literature  it 
has  inspired,  together  with  its  out- 
look on  human  existence,  is  the 
human  races'  most  priceless  pos- 
session. Therefore  it  is  only  tiie 
mark  of  common  prudence  to  en- 
gage every  agency  in  human  societv 
to  permeate  all  communities  with 
the  contents  of  this  matchless 
volume.  Hence,  we  were  glad 
when  the  resolution  at  the  head  of 
tliis  artick  passed  at  its  annual 
meeting  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  appeared  in  the 
public  press.  We  felt  that  it  was 
becoming  well  in  the  Christian 
Guardian  of  this  city  to  publish  its 
appreciation  of  the  resolution  and 
the  spirit  thereof.  Let  us  have  the 
Bible  studied  and  taught  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  country :  Public  and 
His^h  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Col- 
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leg-es  and  Universities,  but  most 
specially  in  all  our  families. 
"They 'that  honour  Me  I  shall 
honour,  and  they  that  despise  Me 
shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 


The  Minister  of  Education  has 
announced  that  hereafter  no  text- 
book will  be  authorized  for  use  in 
the  schools  of  Ontario  until  after  it 
has  been  published  and  in  general 
circulation  for  at  least  six  months. 
In  this  way  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  learning  the  opinions  of 
teachers  and  experts  concerning  the 
books  for  which  authorization  is  de- 
sired. 

Publishing  firms  the  world  over 
are  to-day  more  enterprising  and 
progressive  than  at  any  previous 
time,  and  capable  and  learned  au- 
thors find  less  difficulty  in  securing 
publication  for  their  works.  There 
has  been  marked  advance  and  im- 
provement, too,  in  the  processes  of 
bookmaking  in  recent  years ;  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  in  all  illustrative 
work.  When  a  new  text-book  ap- 
pears the  author  can  readily  and 
conveniently  circulate  a  few  hun- 
dred copies  of  it,  and  those  most 
competent  to  judge  of  its  merits 
or  demerits  will  have  the  op- 
porunity  leisurely  and  deliber- 
ately to  form  a  careful  opin- 
ion concerning  it.  The  com- 
mittee of  experts,  to  whom  each 
book  for  which  application  has  been 
made  for  authorization  will  here- 
after be  referred,  will  be  likewise 
greatly  aided  by  the  criticisms  or 
notices,  favorable  or  the  reverse, 
which,  on  acount  of  its  previous  cir- 
culation among  the  teachers,  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time. 

According  to  the  new  method, 
authors  will  be  given  a  more  open 
field,  and  there  will  be  equal  chances 
for  all  who  choose  to  write  educa- 


tional works.  At  the  same  time, 
the  usual  conditions  regarding  the 
quality  of  paper,  typography,  bind- 
ing, price,  etc.,  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  safe  and  useful, 
will  be  mairta  ned. — Globe. 

Such  is  the  last  word  from  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  the  pro- 
vince on  the  question  of  authoriz- 
ing text-books  for  our  schools. 

The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  congratulates  the  Min- 
ister upon  the  conclusion  he  has 
come  to  on  this  long  considered 
question.  The  decision  was  not 
arrived  at  any  too  soon.  It  is  now 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  relieved  of  the  onerous 
duty  of  authorizing  text-books  for 
the  schools.  To  abolish  the  Coun- 
cil was  a  retrograde  step  in  educa- 
tion ;  to  oppoint  a  political  partizan 
head  of  the  Education  Department 
was  a  "  blunder.'  'The  determina- 
tion of  the  Minister  in  the  matter 
is  a  partial  recovery  of  lost  ground, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  in  many  ways. 

We  hope  there  will  be  no  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment between  writers  and  publish- 
ers. To  write  good  text-books  re- 
quires knowledge,  skill,  and  imagi- 
nation. Writers  possessing  these 
qualities  are  not  any  too  abundant, 
and  to  entice  them  to  enter  the  field 
of  preparing  school  books,  the  finan- 
cial returns  must,  to  say  the  least, 
be  sure  and  handsome.  Therefore, 
let  us  have  no  cheeseparing  with 
the  artist  in  his  effort  to  inspire  our 
children  in  the  schools  by  the  valued 
results  of  his  genius.  No  doubt  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  pass  the  final  judgment  on 
such  books  as  are  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  will  shortly  be  given  to  the 
public. 
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Many  of  the  text-books  now  in 
use  in  the  schools  are  in  great  need 
of  improvement,  and  no  doubt  the 
decision  of  the  Department  will  be 
an  active  stimulus  to  capable  writ- 
ers to  try  their  fortune  to  supply 
Ontario  with  the  best  possible 
books  for  her  schools.  There  are 
several  publishers  in  Canada  fully 
prepared  to  give  the  highest  satis- 


faction in  this  class  of  work  of  the 
bookmakers'  art. 

This  recent  development  in  the 
school  book  question  is  gratifying 
to  the  Canada  Education  ai, 
MonthIvY;  because  for  more  than 
twenty  years  it  has  constantly  ad- 
vocated what  is  now  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  the  matter  of  authorizing 
books   for  our  schools. 


COMMENTS. 


Apropos  of  President  Roosevelt's 
frequent  use  of  quotations  from  the 
Bible  to  illustrate  points  in  many 
of  his  recent  speeches  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Boston  Herald  says  that 
is  was  not  very  long  ago  that 
"  orators  could  make  no  point  more 
certain  of  instant  appreciation  than 
one  which  turned  on  an  illustration 
from  the  Bible,  even  from  its  least 
read  portions.  Nowadays  it  is 
hardly  safe  for  a  popular  orator  to 
venture  on  any  allusion  outside  of 
the  gospels   and  the   Psalms." 

The  Washington  Post  admits  the 
truth  of  the  Herald's  statement  and 
expresses  the  opinion  that  ''  the 
waning  of  the  good  old  habit  of 
reading  the  Bible  is  regrettable  on 
other  than  religious  grounds.  Ig- 
norance of  the  Scriptures  disquali- 
fies one  for  appreciative  reading  of 
many  of  the  best  pages  in  general 
literature.  To  become  a  fairly 
well-educated  man  or  woman,  'a 
boy  or  girl  should  become  familiar 
with  the  Bible."  "  The  decrease  in 
Bible  reading  generally,  if  there  has 
been  a  decrease,  has  been  due  to 
many  causes,"  says  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  "  One  of  these  is  that  the  old 
custom  of  family  prayers,  where 
the  children  and  servants  gathered 
in  the  sitting-room  night  and 
inorning  to  listen  to  a  chapter  from 


the  Bible  and  brief  prayers  appro- 
priate to  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  day,  is  not  generally  ob- 
served. The  so-called  '  higher  criti- 
cism '  of  the  Bible  is  responsible, 
doubtless,  for  decrease  in  Bible 
study.  The  masses  of  the  people 
do  not  differentiate  very  nicely. 
They  argue  that  if  the  Bible  is  the 
word  of  God  and  its  writers  in- 
spired by  God,  then  it  must  be  true. 
But  if  it  is  part  true  and  part  error, 
if  it  is  not  inspired,  if  things  which 
are  told  as  facts  are  not  facts,  but 
merely  allegory  or  fables,  then  the 
Bible  can  not  be  the  word  of  God 
and  is  not  worth  reading.  The 
Bible  is  no  longer  the  only  book  of 
the  plain  people  as  it  once  was,  be- 
cause so  many  books  are  now  acces- 
sible to  all  classes." 


During  the  last  two  years  we 
have  counted  in  the  output  of  the 
publishing  world,  five  editions  of 
Dickens  and  Scott,  four  of  Thack- 
eray and  Hawthorne,  three  of 
Irving,  Eliot,  Reade,  Marryatt, 
Bronte,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Dumas, 
and  two  of  Jane  Austen,  Ains- 
worth,  Walter  Pater,  Barrie,  Black, 
Wilkie  CoUins,  Blackmore,  and 
Trollope.  One  rather  wonders 
what  household  is  still  lacking  of  a 
set  of   Scott,   Dickens,   Thackeray, 
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but  the  demand  evidently  continues, 
or  the  pubHshers  would  be  chary  of 
launching  editions  after  editions 
upon  the  sea  of  popular  favor.  In- 
deed, when  one  thinks  of  the  in- 
numerable Bibles  absorbed  each 
year,  computed  at  a  million,  there 
are  evidently  depths  of  which  most 
of  us  are  ignorant.  These  con- 
tinual editions  of  books  of  standard 
authors  which  must  be  absorbed  al- 
most entirely  by  private  individuals 
is  a  pleasing  sign  that  the  under- 
current of  the  reading  world  is 
much  stronger  and  deeper  than 
surface  appearances  indicate.  The 
good  we  have  always  with  us  to 
fall  back  upon,  to  pick. up  again  and 
again  w^hen  we  can  find  a  cosy  spot 
and  quiet  evening  to  ourselves.  How 
Job,  had  he  lived  to  the  present 
day,  would  go  about  the  streets  on 
a  broad  grin  at  his  fulfilled  desire, 
*'  Would  that  my  enemy  w^ould 
w^rite  a  book."  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  discover  the  strong  undercur- 
rent in  favor  of  books  whose  popu- 
larity is  not  solely  due  to  brass- 
band  advertising. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  a  dis- 
advantage to  be  behind  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  some  things — that 
position  at  least  may  not  seldom 
prevent  the  necessity  for  retracing 
steps,  or  retreating  from  false  and 
possibly  dangerous  positions.  For 
thousands  of  years  education  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  well 
as  of  purpose  and  intent,  bi-sexual, 
and  that  certainly  seems  what 
Nature  intended  it  should  be.  But 
in  America,  and  in  other  countries, 
folowing  her  lead,  co-education  of 
the  sexes  was  proclaimed  as  the 
ideal  system,  and  adopted  almost 
universally.  A  few  years  ago  few 
and  faint  were  the  voices  of  those 
in  America  who  had  anything  but 
good  to  say  for  co-education.  Now 
what  is  the  position  ?  We  are  told  by 


Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  "  educationists  "  of 
America,  that  a  reaction  has  set  in, 
a  vague  prejudice  has  arisen  in  the 
country  at  large,  which  has  induced 
a  new  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
towards  the  whole  problem.  Cur- 
iously enough,  this  widespread  loss 
of  confidence  in  the  system  of 
teaching  the  sexes  together,  instead 
of  separately,  is  not  attributed  to 
anticipated  objections.  "The  no- 
tion," says  Dr.  James,  "  that  women 
are  capable  of  doing  college  work, 
so  commonly  urged  a  generation 
ago,  has  completely  disappeared. 
The  objection  that  young  men  and 
women  cannot  be  trusted  to  ob- 
serve proper  relations  in  their  social 
intercourse  has  lost  its  force  in 
view  of  the  plain  fact  that  the  moral 
tone  of  co-educational  institutions 
is  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of 
schools  for  one  sex  alone." 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this 
"  marked  reaction  in  the  public 
mind  ?"  One  cause,  for  there  are 
many,  is  that  the  "  increasing  num- 
ber of  women  tends  to  feminise  the 
institutions  where  they  are,  in  some 
cases  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dis- 
courage the  attendance  of  men." 
Another  practical  objection  is  that, 
whereas  the  chief  aim  of  education 
is  to  fit  for  a  career,  the  *  broad 
difference  in  the  future  careers  of 
the  tw^o  sexes  should  find  a  more 
adequate  recognition  in  the  college 
curricula." 

It  must  indeed  be  discouraging 
to  the  advocates  of  co-education  to 
find  that  in  the  North- Western 
University,  Chicago  University, 
Cornell  University,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Brown  University  the 
male  graduates  are  manifesting 
their  dislike  of  co-education  "  in 
ways  that  are  more  annoying  than 
c\i\w2\ro\xs''— Publishers'  Circular, 
i6.  8,  '02. 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  re- 
cent Canadian  literature  has  been 
the  discovery  and  exploitation  of 
the  interesting  and  picturesque 
material  which  is  afforded  by  habi- 
tant life  in  French  Canada.  It  is 
in  working  this  field  that  Dr.  W.  H. 
Drummond,  of  Montreal,  has 
found  his  well-deserved  fame.  The 
Westminster  for  July  introduces  a 
new  writer,  J.  E.  Le  Rossignol, 
who  contributes  a  charming  story 
of  French-Canadian  life,  entitled, 
*'An  Anchor  of  the  Soul."  Mr. 
Le  Rossignol  is  a  graduate  of  To- 
ronto University,  and  is  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Universitv  of  Denver. 


King  Edward  celebrated  his 
coronation  by  making  a  gift  of  the 
Osborne  estate,  situated  on  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  to  the  British  nation. 
Osborne  House  was  one  of  'the 
favorite  residences  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, but  has  not  been  so  popular 
with  the  King.  With  the  exception 
of  the  apartments  personally  used 
by  the  late  Queen,  Osborne  will  be 
converted  into  a  convalescent  home 
for  army  and  navy  officers  whose 
health  has  been  impaired  through 
service  for  their  country. 


Any  school  board  which  provides 
for  the  scholars  a  library  selected 
from  the  catalogue  which  is  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
whatever  money  is  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  The  grant  is  to  be 
equivalent  to  half  the  money  ex- 
pended by  the  board,  but  will  not 
exceed  $io  in  any  year.  In  case  the 
Legislature  does  not  vote  enough 
money  to  justify  the  full  grant  a 
pro  rata  payment  will  be  made. 
The   trustees   are   still    empowered 


to  buy  such  books  as  they  deem 
expedient  for  the  school  library,  but 
the  grant  they  receive  will  depend 
solely  on  the  amount  expended  on 
books  catalogued  by  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  such  departments 
as  biography,  history,  geography, 
travel,  mythology  and  fables,  ele- 
mentary science,  citizenship,  etc. 
The  principal  of  the  school  will  be 
librarian  and  the  trustees  are  re- 
quired to  make  arrangements  for 
the  care  of  the  library.  Applica- 
tions for  legislative  aid  must  be 
made  by  the  trustees  upon  the  de- 
partmental form  each  year,  after 
the  books  have  been  received, 
Jhrough  the  Inspector  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Education.  All  necessary 
information  regarding  the  books 
must  be  given,  together  with  such 
vouchers  from  the  booksellers  as 
may  be  required. 


We  commend  the  above  scheme 
to  the  teachers,  trustees,  parents  and 
young  people,  and  hope  and  expect 
to  see  it  generally  taken  advantage 
of,  especially  in  rural  schools. 
There  is  more  leisure  and  quiet  in 
the  country  for  good  wholesome 
reading  than  there  is  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  more  genuine  culture 
can  be  had  from  a  few  good,  whole- 
some books  well  conned  than  from 
a  large  number  hastily  perused. 

Would  that  our  religious  leaders 
were  as  prudent  as  our  educational 
authorities  !  Then  we  might  find 
in  our  Sunday  school  libraries 
nothing  but  books  that  are  dis- 
tinctively religious  and  moral  in 
tone.  The  motto  of  those  who  have 
selected  books  for  these  seems  to 
have  been:  Get  books  that  will  be 
read.  It  ought  rather  to  be:  Get 
books  that  ought  to  be  read. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  assembling  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  of  the  school-teachers  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  at  Johannesburg  on  July  2, 
for  a  ten  days'  conference,  has 
great  significance.  In  the  opening 
address,  Mr.  Sargant,  the  Director 
of  Education,  stated  that  "  colored 
children  had  just  as  much  right  as 
the  children  of  other  taxpayers  to 
access  to  Government  schools,  and 
the  Government  recognized  its  duty 
to  provide  schools  for  them.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  to  disre- 
gard the  social  usages  of  genera- 
tions. Therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
extra  expenditure  involved,  separate 
schools,  just  as  well  equipped, 
would  be  provided  for  the  colored 
population." 


Inspector  Tilley,  of  Durham 
County,  gave  a  very  satisfactory 
report  of  the  schools  in  his  inspec- 
torate, from  which  report  we  gather 
the  following. — 

(i)  The  Model  School  is  doing 
excellent  work,  with  Mr.  Wood  as 
principal. 

(2)  The  Public  Schools  are  do- 
ing better  work  than  formerly  in 
many  instances. 

(3)  The  Teachers'  Association 
is  in  an  efficient  condition. 

(4)  Trustees  are  discharging 
the  duties  of  their  position  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 

(5)  More  attention  is  being 
given  to  procuring  suitable  supplies 
and  appliances  for  the  schools,  as 
shown  by  an  expenditure  of  $394 
in  1900,  increasing  to  $970  in  1901, 
in  this  department. 

(6)  Better  salaries  are  being 
paid  on  the  average.  The  average 
salary  for  males  is  $360,  females, 
$267. 


We  also  gather  from  Mr.  Tilley 's 
report : — 

(i)  That  at  an  expenditure  in 
1 90 1  of  about  $35,000,  the  county 
employed  117  teachers,  comprising 
34  males  and  83  females,  with  the 
latter  increasing  in  number  at  the 
expense  of  the  former. 

(2)  That  he  is  not  altogther  in 
favor  of  the  centralization  system 
of  which  Mr.  Odell  seems  to  be  a 
warm  advocate. 

Further  in  his  report  Mr.  Tilley 
takes  occasion  to  explain  two 
special  grants  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  certain  public  schools 
thus : — 

(i)  Rural  schools  winning 
diplomas  for  excellence  of  premises 
and  supplies  receive  $5  additional 
grant,  which  is  taken  from  the 
whole  Legislative  Grant  to  the 
township  before  dividing  the  bal- 
ance among  the  schools  of  the  said 
township. 

(2)  Public  Schools  having  at 
least  three  Public  School  Leaving 
pupils  in  attendance  each  month  of 
the  year  receive  $15  from  tne  Gov- 
ernment and  a  like  sum  from  the 
County  grant. — Independent,  New- 
castle. 

The  Pacific  cable  to  connect 
Canada  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  will  probably  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  current  year, 
the  last  portion  of  it  having  been 
shipped  from  London  last  month, 
via  the  Suez  Canal.  The  longest 
section  of  the  cable  will  be  from 
the  south  coast  of  Vancouver  Is- 
land to  Fanning  Island,  about  3,500 
miles ;  and  the  others,  from  Fan- 
ning Island  to  Fiji,  2,093  miles; 
from  Fiji  to  Norfolk  Island,  963 
miles;  from  Norfolk  to  the  north- 
ern   part    of    New    Zealand,    537 
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miles,  and  from  Norfolk  to  Aus- 
tralia, at  a  point  near  Brisbane,  834 
miles.  The  latter  section  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  in  operation. 

Work  will  soon  be  commenced 
upon  the  new  Trans-Canada  rail- 
way, which  is  to  touch  James  Bay 
and  Lake  Winnipeg,  open  up  the 
valley  of  the  Peace  River,  and  run 
to  Port  Simpson,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  following  a  route  four  or  five 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  Cana- 
dian  Pacific  route. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Public  School  Board,  Barrie,  on 
Monday,  8th  of  September,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  passed  with 
respect  to  the  reprehensible  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  who 
failed  to  keep  his  promise  to  the 
School  Board.  We  hope  the  Min- 
ister of  Education  wfill  ask  Mr. 
Moore  to  explain  and,  if  possible, 
to  defend  his  breach  of  promise 
with  the  Board.  We  agree  with 
the  trustee  who  stated  in  the  dis- 


cussion of  the  matter:  "That  a 
man  who  had  no  regard  for  his 
word,  had  no  right  to  teach." 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Moore  to  put 
in  an  appearance  was  the  cause  of 
considerable  discussion,  and  the  fol- 
lowing motion  was  made  by  Trustee 
Smith,  seconded  by  Trustee  Rhine- 
hart :  ''That  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  the  fact  that  Mr.  T. 
Edward  Moore,  having  engaged 
with  this  Board  to  take  the  Fifth 
Form  for  Model  Term  disappointed 
us  at  the  last  moment." — Barrie 
Advance. 


Among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
Canada  stands  eighth  in  respect  to 
the  registered  tonnage  of  shipping. 
Great  Britain,  of  course,  heads  the 
list,  followed  by  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Norway,  France,  Italy 
Russia  and  Canada.  The  total 
number  of  Canadian  vessels  is 
nearly  seven  thousand,  and  their 
value  about  $20,000,000. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D. 


Food  and  Its  Functions.  By  James 
Knight,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  London: 
Blackie  &  Son. 

This  work  was  first  published  in 
1895  and  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
been  three  times  re-printed  proves 
its  success.  The  author  is  Lecturer 
on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  the 
High  School  of  Glasgow  and  Lec- 
turer in  Dietetics  to  the  Glasgow 
School  of  Cookery.  The  book  is 
intended  as  a  complete  manual  of 
the  theoretical  part  of  a  course  on 
Dietetics  and  contains  much  infor- 
mation in  a  brief  compass.  At  the 
end  of  each  chapter  is  a  useful 
summary  of  its  contents,  and  while 


an  occasional  page  may  be  found 
containing  statements  too  dogmatic 
or  somewhat  out  of  date,  the  book 
is  a  good  one  on  the  whole. 


The     Imperial      Health     Manual. 

London:     Bailliere,     Tindall     & 

Cox. 

This  is  the  authorized  English 
edition  of  the  Official  Health 
Manual  issued  by  the  Imperial 
Health  Department  of  Germany. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  the 
first  being  devoted  to  the  Struc- 
ture and  Functions  of  the  Body, 
the  second  to  the  Necessaries  of 
Life   for  the   Individual   Man,   the 
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third  to  Man  in  His  Social  Rela- 
tions, and  the  fourth  to  the  Dangers 
to  Heahh  from  External  Influences. 
There  is  also  a  supplement  on 
Nursing. 


Household  Economics.  By  Helen 
Campbell.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don: G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
This  book  is  a  ''  find."  We  have 
not  seen  a  dull  page  in  it.  It  is  a 
delightful  companion,  the  reader  is 
grateful  for  its  wit  as  well  as  wis- 
dom. A  book  on  life  and  living, 
mainly  intended  for  the  home- 
makers,  on  whom  we  all  depend;  it 
should  be  read  by  everybody,  if 
only  because  the  ideas  are  so  stimu- 
lating, especially  when  you  do  not 
entirely  agree  with  them.  We 
cordially  commend  it  to  our 
readers. 


Rural  Hygiene.    By  Geo.  V.  Poore, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.     London  :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
The  Dwelling  House.     Ibid. 

Dr.  Poore's  essays  on  Rural 
Hygiene  are  profitable  to  read,  in- 
asmuch as  the  author  takes  as  his 
text  sanitary  methods  in  general 
and  shakes  his  readers  out  of  their 
ignorant  confidence  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  city  life.  The  style  is 
fresh  and  interesting  and  the  facts 


are  marshalled  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner. Those  who  are  interested  in 
country  vs.  city  life,  or,  indeed,  in 
sanitary  questions  at  all,  will  find 
themselves  at  home  with  this  book. 
In  ''  The  Dwelling  House "  Dr. 
Poore  takes  up  common  defects  in 
dwelling  houses  and  briefly  reviews 
sanitation  from  a  social  and  scien- 
tific standpoint.  This  little  book 
deals  in  an  admirable  manner  with 
the  many  questions  about  soil,  con- 
struction, overcrowding,  etc.,  which 
meet  us  daily  in  one  form  or  other. 


Hygiene   and    Public   Health.      By 
B.     Arthur     Whitelegge,     M.D., 
B.    Sc.    London,    D.P.H.    Cam- 
bridge.    Ninth  thousand.     Lon- 
don, Paris,  New  York  and  Mel- 
bourne:  Cassell  &  Co. 
Of  all  the  well-known  students' 
manuals  issued  by  this  publishing 
house,  none  is  more  important  and 
valuable  than  this.     The  author  is 
one  of  the  highest  sanitary  authori- 
tjes  in  the  world  and  his  text-book, 
first  issued  in  1890,  has  been  repeat- 
edly   revised    and    brought    up-to- 
date.     In  the  seventeen  chapters  of 
the  book  the  reader  will  find  in  little 
space  a  wonderful  amount  of  sani- 
tary science.     It  should  be  placed 
in  Teachers'  Libraries  as  a  book  of 
reference. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editor  C.  E.  Monthly: 

Dear  Sir, — I  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  contribution  published 
in  the  May  number  of  your  valu- 
able Journal  of  Education  from  the 
venerable  historian  of  educational 
history  of  Upper  Canada,  Dr. 
George  J.  Hodgins.  All  who  arc 
fit  to  appreciate  the  work  Dr. 
Hodgins  is  doing  for  the  history  of 
Education  in  Canada  are  grateful 
to  him   for  his   zeal   and   labor  to 


preserve  the  records  of  the  past. 
Dr.  Hodgins  has  shown  conclusively 
that  the  Chief  Suoerintendent,  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Hyerson,  made  pro-  j 
vision  for  County  Model  Schools. 
Another  evidence,  if  that  were 
needed,  of  the  clear  foresight  of 
that  able  and  worthy  son  of  Can- 
ada. For  some  reason  the  Model 
Schools  of  that  day  did  not  pros- 
per. I  recollect  very  well  the  ani- 
mated discussions  which  took  place 
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at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers'  Association  in 
the  early  history  of  that  body  in 
connection  with  the  question  of 
organizing  County  Model  Schools. 
The  Association  passed,  at  several 
annual  meetings,  resolutions  favor- 
ing the  organization  of  Model 
Schools  in  the  shape  we  now  have 
them.  In  this  way  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  others  were  centred 
upon  these  schools  and  thus  led  to 


the  hearty  recognition  of  them  by 
the  general  public.  Evidently  we 
are  soon  to  have  further  develop- 
ment of  tnese  useful  schools  in  tlie 
improvement  of  the  education  of 
the  Province.  The  attention  of 
the  Minister  of  Education  has  been 
for  some  years  directed  to  the 
necessity  of  making  these  necessary 
changes. 

Believe  me,  your  friend, 

ZIPH. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Montmly 
will  send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


The  American  Monthly  Review 
of  Reviews  for  September  is  a 
farmer's  number,  ihere  are  sev- 
eral articles  on  harvesting  and  the 
finance  of  farms,  and  Cy.  Warman 
contributes  an  account  of  A  Migra- 
tion from  the  States  to  the  Can- 
adian North-West. 


The  Youth's  Companion  for 
September  ii  publishes  a  short 
story  by  Jane  Barlow,  entitled 
Moriarty's  Meadow.  There  is  also 
a  second  instalment  of  a  serial 
story  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  once 
of  the  Staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe, 
who  some  months  ago  gave  up  an 
editorial  position  on  The  Compan- 
ion in  order  to  get  more  time  for 
writing. 


The  September  Atlantic  contains 
short  stories  by  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Louise  Lyndon  Sibley  and 
George  Kibbe  Turner.  The  Baron- 
ness  Von  Hutten's  Our  Lady  of  the 
Beeches  continues  to  be  charming, 
and  a  second  serial.  Memories  of  a 
Hospital  Matron,  is  begun.  The 
Atlantic  is  undertaking  to  give  each 
month  some  really  good  work  in 
reviewing,  a  benefit  in  these  days 
of  pervasive  advertising. 


The  long  story  in  the  September 
St.  Nicholas  is  one  for  girls,  by 
Miss  Carolyn  Wells,  entitled  Hilar- 
ity Hall. 


Mr.  Arthur  E.  McFarlane,  a 
young  Canadian  and  a  graduate  of 
Toronto  University,  has  a  short 
story  in  the  September  Cosmopoli- 
tan which,  it  is  claimed  by  the 
Editor,  should  rank  with  some  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  work  in  the 
same  line.  It  is  a  striking  story, 
but  some  of  Mr.  McFarlane's 
readers  will  think  that  he  has  done 
better  work  in  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion and  in  other  periodicals  in 
which  his  work  has  appeared. 


Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  short  novel, 
New  Samaria,  which  was  published 
in  the  August  Lippincott,  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  September  number  by 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature,  by  Ellen 
Olwey  Kirke.  The  Lippincott's 
complete  monthly  novels  are,  as  a 
rule,  extremely  successful;  these 
two  should  certainly  be  no  excep- 
tion. The  names  of  other  con- 
tributors to  the  September  number 
are :  C.  T.  Brady,  Josiah  Flynt,  and 
Alice  M.  Brown. 
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The  Studio  for  August  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  a  Scottish 
painter,  E.  A.  Walton,  A.R.S.A., 
by  James  L.  Caw,  which  gives,  in 
explaining  Mr.  Walton's  work,  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the 
School  of  Modern  Scottish  Painters. 
An  article  on  Monotyping  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  a  Scotch 
artist,  Miss  Jessie  King,  whose 
work,  judging  by  the  beautiful  re- 
productions which  appear  in  the 
article,  is  curiously  individual  and 
decorative.  She  illustrated  Kip- 
ling's first  Jungle  book.  Each 
issue  of  The  Studio  is  invariably 
beautiful. 


The  Living  Age  for  September 
6th  reproduces  from  the  Churcli 
Quarterly  Review  an  excellent 
article  on  Some  Aspects  of  the 
Modern  Novel,  dealing  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  general  absence 
of  any  treatment  of  spiritual  life 
of  the  higher  kind. 


The  September  Century  is  a  very 
good  number  of  the  magazine. 
Amongst  the  contributions  of  more 
than  usual  interest  should  be  men- 
tioned :  A  Ballad  of  Semmerwater, 
by  William  Watson;  The  Boyhood 
of  Mark  Twain,  by  Henry  M. 
Wharton ;  On  the  Giving  of  Books, 
by  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  Her 
German  Garden ;  and  William  Wat- 
son, by  George  E.  Woodberry. 


Mr.  Barrie's  Little  White  Bird 
will  mean  almost  the  whole  of 
Scribner's  Magazine  to  many  sub- 
scribers while  it  is  being  published. 
It  is  very  charming,  and  very  true, 
looking  at  life  from  a  certain 
standp6int  which  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Barrie's  standpoint  most  of  the 
time.  Frank  J>rangwyn's  illustra- 
tions for  a  Fisherman  of  Costla,  by 
James  Connolly,  are  very  striking; 
his     extraordinary      richness      of 


coloring  may  be  divined  through  the 
black  and  white.  Mr.  Connolly's 
story  is  good,  as  is  usual  with  his 
work. 


Browning  as  a  Tree  Lover,  an 
appreciation,  is  one  of  the  most  m- 
teresting  articles  in  the  September 
Book-Buyer. 


French     Commercial     Correspond- 
ence.     By   Messrs.   Glauser  and 
Poole.      4s.    6d.      John    Murray, 
London,  England. 
This  course  of  French  Commer- 
cial   Correspondence,    prepared  by 
Prof.  Glauser,  is  adapted  to  Eng- 
lish schools  of  the  highest  grade  by 
W.   Mansfield   Poole,   M.H.     It  is 
written  entirely  in  French,  the  only 
English  in  it  being  translations  of 
technical  terms.     A  useful  book,  a 
further  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
the   British   in   educational   affairs. 


Elements  of  English   Composition. 

By  Profs.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  G.  L. 

Kittredge,     and     Sarah     Louise 

Arnold.       Cloth.       Pages     431. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

After  a  careful  reading  of  this 
book  on  Composition  we  can  say 
that  forthe  teacmng  of  the  subject 
of  Composition,  either  in  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  it 
is  the  best  we  have  ever  read.  It 
connects  the  subject  of  Composi- 
tion with  the  experiences  of  every- 
day life,  as  well  as  with  the  study 
and  appreciation  of  Hterature.  No 
teacher  of  Composition  should  be 
without  a  copy  of  this  excellent 
book. 

The  following  three  books  arc> 
from  the  well-known  press  of 
Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton, U.S.A.,  and  are  good  speci- 
mens of  their  beautiful  workman- 
ship : 


Books  and  Magazines. 
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The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Scott.  In 
the  Standard  English  Classics. 
This  edition  is  designed  for 
children  between  nine  and  fifteen 
years  old.  It  is  safe  to  place  copies 
of  any  of  Scott's  works  in  the 
hands  of  young  children  as  well 
as  in  the  hands  of  children  of  forty 
years. 

Advanced  First  Reader.  By  Ellen 
M.  Cyr.  Towards  the  Rising 
Sun :  The  Youth's  Companion 
Series. 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  New- 
tonian Potential  Function.  By 
B.  O.  Peirce,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 


The  Abbey  Historv  Readers,  Nos. 
I,  II,  in,  IV  and  V,  completing 
the  series,  is.,  is.  3d.,  is.  3d.,  is. 
6d.,  IS,  6d.  respectively.    Revised 
by  the   Rt.   Rev.   Francis   Aidan 
Casquet,  D.D.     George  Bell  and 
Sonc,  London,  England. 
The  old   sad   story,   the   old   in- 
spiring story,  the  present  glorious 
story    of    how    the    British    people 
have   become    to    be    the    Crowned 
Republic.    History  can  be  very  well 
taught  by  the  aid  of  these  Readers. 
Well   worth   the   thoughtful   atten- 
tion of  teachers. 


The  House  That  Jill  Built.     By  E. 

C.  Gardner.     Sprin2:field,  Mass. : 

The  W.  F.  Adams  Co. 

This  is  a.  pleasant  and  readable 
book  on  home  architecture,  first 
issued  in  1882  (present  edition 
1895),  containing  many  useful 
hints,  not  only  for  people  who  are 
building  houses,  but  also  for  those 
who  could  and  should  imderstand 
and  improve  the  houses  they  live 
in.  It  is  not  a  book  which  foolishly 
aims    at   making   "  every   man   his 


own  architect,"  but  rather  helps 
people  to  think  out  sensibly  what 
they  need  in  a  house  and  what  they 
need  to  know  about  a  house. 

Arithmetic  Made  Easy,  Mr.  Mur- 
ray's Text-books  for  Secondary 
Education.  By  Mabel  A.  Marsh. 
John  Murray,  London,  England. 
2s.  6d. 

Miss  Marsh  is  a  teacher,  thus 
she  writes  of  her  book :  "  Though 
primarily  designed  as  a  hand- 
book for  teachers,  the  writer  hopes 
that  it  will  be  of  use  to  their  pupils 
as  well,  out  of  whose  actual  per- 
plexities the  lessons  have  really 
grown."  From  her  book  both 
teacher  and  pupils  can  obtain  use- 
ful hints. 

Electric   Wiring,    Murray's    House 

and  School  Library.     By  W.  C. 

Clinton,  B.Sc,  London,     is.  6d. 

This    little   book    is   intended   as 

an  introduction   to  the    "  Indoor  " 

electric  wiring  as  practised  in  the 

fitting  up  of  private  houses,  shops, 

etc.,    with    lamp    and   bell    circuits, 

and    for   this    purpose    the    science 

master  will  find  it  very  helpful  and 

likewise  the  students.. 

Animal  Activities.  By  Nathaniel 
S.  French,  Ph.  D.,  Roxbury 
High  School,  Boston.  Longman. 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  Pp. 
262;  $1.20. 

In  the  introduction  the  author 
says  that  this  first  book  on  zoology 
is  the  outgrowth  of  fifteen  years 
teaching  of  the  subject  to  large 
classes  in  a  High  School.  The 
book  gives  ample  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement.  One 
of  these  is  the  long  list  of  books 
given  which  have  been  found  useful 
by  the  pupils  in  their  study  of 
zoology..  We  commend  the  vol- 
ume to  our  teachers  in  all  our 
schools. 
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Savings 
Accounts 


receive  our  careful  attention.  Sums 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  and  upwards  are 
taken  on  deposit  and  interest  allowed. 

Absolute  Security 
Prompt  Service 
Courteous  Treatment 


The  Canada  Permanent 

and  Western  Canada 
Mortgage  Corporation 

Toronto  St.,    -    TORONTO 


THE  ROYAL  ROAD 

1,  to  Latin  and  French  is  by  the  De 

i>.'''i  ^''''iliii1iiiitfw«»«ui'    Brisay  Analytical  Method. 

JnL'lirliiili^ii3IL"iO^  We  fit  many  students  in  three 
Wl|y|H||i^|B2il^^|^  months  to  pass  difficult  ex- 
V  nU llill^^^^B^Bk^  aminations.  Our  system 
I  KS^^^^^i^^Hn  ^^  ^^^^  °"^y  means  of  ac- 
I  UilE^I^HLiSIHE^  quiring  a  real,  sound 
knowledge  of  a  lang- 
uage. Students  every- 
where are  taking  our 
Courses  by  mail,and 
\he  progress  ve 
^'schools  in  the 
,  \jnited  States  are 
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Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company. 

FREDERICK  A.  BURNHAM,  President 
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State  of  New  York, 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Albany,  April  17,  1902. 
I,  Francis  Hendricks,  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  DO 
HEREBV  certify,  that  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life 
Association,  now  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  has  complied  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  law  to  be  observed  by  such  corporation,  on  reincorporation, 
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as  specified  in  the  First  Sub-Division  of  Section  Seventy  of  Article 
II  of  the  Insurance  Law  within  this  State,  and  that  such  business 
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IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name, 
and  caused  my  Official  Seal  to  be  affixed  in  duplicate,  at  the 
City  of  Albany,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS,  Supt,  0/ Insurance. 

Total  Assets       -       -       $5,790,400.83 
Death    Claims    Paid  since   Organization,    over   $50,000,000.00. 
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BATHS.— PART  I. 
Edith    M.    M.    Bencleley,    Montreal  and  London,  Eng". 


"  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness," says  the  old  proverb,  and 
most  of  us  have  had  this  quotation 
hurled  at  our  youthful  heads  during 
that  period  of  life  when  personal 
appearances  were  less  to  us  than 
the  pleasures  of  the  moment.  To 
be  told  how  dirty  we  were  and  how 
ashamed  we  ought  to  be,  did  not 
convey  to  our  budding  intellip-ence 
any  sense  of  humiliation  or  dis- 
honor; only  our  faces  fell  and  our 
spirits  were  dampened  by  the  fore- 
boding certainty  of  a  more  than 
damp  experience  to  follow,  when 
the  ruling  powers,  of  the  nursery 
took  us  in  hand  and  cleaned  us 
with  more  thoroughness  than  mercy. 
History  shows  us  that,  though 
cleanliness  has  often  gone  without 
the  sequel  indicated  in  the  proverb^ 
it  has  always  followed  in  the  wake 
of  civilization  and  been  recognized 
as  a  factor  in  the  aesthetic  and 
moral  life.  The  Greeks  bathed 
often,  and  the  Romans  considered 
public  baths  a  necessity  besides 
having  private  ones  in  every  house 
that  could  afford  it.  We  know  that 
when  the  Roman  legions  had  hewn 
their  way  through  the  pathless 
forests  of  Britain  and  had  brought 


the  proud  and  valiant  tribes  to 
their  knees,  they  cut  roads  and 
built  towns  in  which  public  baths 
were  established  as  indispensable 
to  a  Roman  community.  In  the 
west  of  England,  where  some 
mineral  springs  exist,  they  con- 
structed large  stone  basins  into 
which  the  warm  chalybeate  waters 
could  flow.  Here  Roman  society 
congregated ;  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  colony  of  Britain  constituted 
a  military  coterie,  and  we  can  pic- 
ture tired  officers  and  their  gay 
wives  and  families  riding  down 
from  Londonium  to  take  the  waters 
at  Bath  and  spend  a  furlough  in  the 
pretty  villas  which  then,  as  now,  dot- 
ted the  surrounding  country.  "  The 
old  order  changeth,"  and  the  little 
colony  of  a  great  empire  has  be- 
come, the  centre  of  another  empire, 
no  less  great  than  that  of  2.000 
years  ago.  The  Great  Western 
railway  has  cut  an  iron  road 
through  a  lovely  country,  and  the 
jaded  Londoner  and  gouty  or  dys- 
peptic subject  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  can  run  down  in  three 
hours  to  the  quiet,  aristocratic  little 
town  where  the  old  Roman  baths 
are   still   carefully   preserved,    and 
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where  every  facility  is  offered  for 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  rich 
mineral  waters  which  flow  as  freely 
now  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Caesars.  Later  on  we  find  that  the 
gilded  youth  of  Rome  had  become 
so  enervated  in  mind  and  morals 
that  they  would  spend  a  greater 
part  of  the  day  lounging  in  their 
baths ;  so  a  virtue  became  a  vice, 
and  the  barbarians  from  the  north 
sacked  the  city,  scoffing  at  a  fop- 
pish generation  which  could  no 
longer  hold  its  own,  despite  the 
veneer  of  cleanliness  which  masked 
nothing  but  effeminacy  and  vice. 

In  the  Middle  Ages   we   find   a 
quite  opposite  idea  rampant.     The 
good    and    saintly    seem    to    have 
evolved  the  notion  that  cleanliness 
of    the    body  was   a  snare  of  the 
devil  and  a  sinful  pandering  to  the 
flesh.      The   ''  dirty    saint "    was    a 
model   of  holiness,   and   the  monk 
who  could  wear  his  hair  shirt  the 
loagest   without    washing,    in    fact, 
ws^-k  tbe  garment   went   into   dis- 
solution of  its  own  accord,  was  con- 
sidered a  person  of  great  spiritual 
attainments.    In  those  days  the  laws 
of  Moses  were  evidently  in  disre- 
pute,  and   it   is   not   surprising   to 
fin.d  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  epidemics  such  as 
the     "black     death"     swept     over 
Europe,  killing  off  three-quarters  of 
its  inhabitants.     So  outraged  nature 
intimated    to    humanity    that    if    it 
,VQ«ld   survive,    it    must    find  the 
happy  medium  between  an  enervat- 
ing,  half   aquatic   existence   which 
paralyzed  its  manhood,   and  a  de- 
grading neglect  of  cleanliness  which 
bred     wholesale     destruction     and 
death. 

A  short  statement  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  skin  will  help  us  to 
understand  how  important  it  is  that 
.the  functional  activity  of  our  outer 


covering  should  not  be  impeded. 

The    skin    consists    of    an    outer 
surface  or  epidermis  composed  of 
layers  of  minute  cells,  which,  when 
they  reach  the  surface,  dry  and  fall 
off    as    scales.      This    is    especially 
noticeable  in  the  scurf  of  the  scalp, 
but     the     shedding    of     epidermal 
scales  goes  on  continually  all  over 
the  body,  though  not  perceptible  to 
the  eye  on  account  of  their  minute- 
ness.    Below  the  epidermis  is  the 
dermis  or  corium,    which    contains 
blood    vessels    and    nerves    and    is 
sometimes  called  the  true  skin.     In 
the  dermis  there  are  two  kinds  of 
glands,   the   sudoriparous    or    per- 
spiration glands  which  secrete  from 
the  blood  vessels    in    the    dermis  a 
varying  quantity  of  water,  contain- 
ing chiefly  salt  and  some  solids  of 
an   acid   or   fatty   nature;   and   the 
sebaceous   glands   which   secrete   a 
fatty  or  oily  substance.     Both  kinds 
of  glands  open  on  the  surface  of 
the  epidermis,  the  sebaceous  glands 
are  alwavs  connected  with  hairs  and 
iheir     excretion     keeps     the     skin 
smooth  and  supple.     Hence  we  see 
that  the  skin  is  primarily  an  organ 
for    excreting   waste   matter   taken 
from  the  blood.     It  has,  however, 
another    most    important    function, 
namely,  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature   of    the    body.      Heat   is 
generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
tissues  in  just  the  same  way  as  it 
is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  coal 
in  burning.     The  circulation  of  the 
blood  distributes  the  heat  and  keeps 
the  temperature  even.     The  skin  is 
always  a  little  colder  than  the  in- 
ternal organs,  and  the  blood  pass- 
ing through  the  capillaries   in  the 
dermis   gives  up   some  of  its  heat 
which  passes  off  from  the  body  by 
evaporation  with  the  sweat   and  by 
radiation.     When  more  heat  than 
usual  is  formed,  more  blood  is  sent 
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to  the  skin  and  more  heat  is  lost 
through    the    expansion     and    in- 
creased    activity     of     the     glands. 
Cold   tends   to   contract    the    skin, 
with    the    result   that   less    heat    is 
lost  and  the  body  retains  its   nor- 
mal    temperature,     whatever     the 
outer  conditions  may  be.     Another 
curious   fact  in  this  connection   is, 
that  cold  slightly  increases  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  in  the  body  while 
heat  lessens  it,  so  the  temperature 
is  kept  normal,  not  only  through  the 
amount  of  loss  but  by  the  regula- 
tion of  the  production  of  heat.    Itie 
results  of  not  keeping  the  skin  clean 
are    far-reaching    and    affect    the 
whole    body    in    the  long-run.     In 
the  first  place  the  waste  epidermis 
tends    to   collect,     obstructing    the 
pores  and  so  hindering  the  excre- 
tion   of   the   perspiration    and   oily 
matter.      The   quality    and   natural 
beauty  of  the  skin  will  in  time  be- 
come'hopelessly  spoilt  through  the 
accumulation  of  effete  matters,  and 
the  blood  as  it  circulates  throusfh  the 
network  of  capillaries  lying  in  the 
dermis   will   perforce   take   up,   in- 
stead of  getting  rid  of,  certain  sub- 
stance<^  which  it  is  the  natural  func- 
tion of  the  skin  to  excrete.    A  cold, 
clammv  skin  is    the    least    of    the 
evils  following  the  neglect  of  per- 
son?! clearliness,  and  most  of  the 
honible  skin  diseases  are  due  to  the 
same    cause.      I    say    *'  most "    ad- 
visedlv,   for  there  are  certain  skin 
affections  which  are  due  to  bad  diet 
ind   which   aft'ect  people  who    are 
spotlessly    clean    and     refined.       A 
flelicate  skin  will  often  be  the  suf- 
fering  oro-an   when   the  blood   has 
become  tainted  or  overheated.     An 
excess  of  fats  or  starchy  foods  will 
•1  some  constitutions  produce  very 
li stressing  conditions  of  the  skin. 
>  ven  when  ^rreat  care  is  observed. 
Vnother   evil    follows   in   the  tram 


of  a  dirty  skin.     The  sensibiHty  is 
dulled  through  the  inability  of  the 
sensory  papillae  to  re-act  in  response 
to   changes    of   temperature.      The 
sensations  received  by  the  skin  are 
the  natural  means  of  regulating  the 
tem.perature    of    the    body.      The 
deficiency  of  nervous  tone  due  to 
blunted   sensibility,   enormously  in- 
creases    the     tendency     to     chills. 
Hence,    thej   unwashed    run    a    far 
greater  risk  of  colds  and  all  other 
developments  than  the  cleanly.     A 
coating  of  dirt  is  no  protection  from 
inclement  weather  and  the  wearer 
thereof  is  far  more  likely  to  fall  a 
victim   to   pneumonia,   catarrh   and 
kindred  maladies  than   the   person 
who  washes  daily  and  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  fine,  clear,  sensitive 
skin.     There  are  some  very  curious 
fallacies  beUeved  in  by  many  worthy 
and   cleanly  people.       While    fully 
recognizing    the    need    of    a    bath 
after  violent  exercise,  some  will  tell 
you  that  a  sedentarv  life  or  a  quiet 
day    in  the  house  has  obviated  the 
necessity  of  such  careful  washing 
as  is  necessary  when  one  comes  in 
hot  and  travel-stained.     As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  persons  leading  a  seden- 
tarv life  need  baths  more  than  the 
active    because    when    the    skin    is 
kept  active  bv  exercise  it  partially 
cleans  itself  and  the  products  of  this 
kind  of  natural  ablution  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  on  the  clothes.     But 
under  sedentary  conditions  all  the 
excretions  collect  on  the    skin    and 
need   to   be   thoroughly   and   often 
removed. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  the  victim  of  a  cold 
huddled  into  bed  and  kept  there  for 
several  days  while  the  bath  has  a 
hoUday.  'The  skin  does  its  best 
under  these  adverse  conditions  to 
Jet  rid  of  the  excess  of  carbonic 
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acid  and  salts  and  acids  which  the 
blood  is  charged  with,  and  the  suf- 
ferer lies  sweltering  in  moist  heat 
and  discomfort  until  his  '*  cold  "  is 
a  little  better  and  it  is  considered 
safe  to  approach  soap  and  water. 
Many  a  cold  might  be  nipped  in 
the  very  beginning  by  a  hot  bath 
followed  by  a  speedy  retreat  be- 
tween the  bedclothes  and  a  hot 
drink.  It  should  be  remembered 
however,  that  the  profuse  perspira- 
tion following  is  Nature's  way  of 
throwing  off  the  "  cold "  and  the 
skin  should  be  washed  with  warm 
water  within  twelve  hours  (in  bed 
if  necessary)  and  this  should  be 
kept  up  while  the  sufferer  is  in 
bed.  A  cool  sponge  bath  with  some 
salt  in  it  should  be  taken  on  first 
getting  up,  as  after  a  chill  and  much 
sweating,  the  skin  is  sensitive  and 
needs  hardening  and  strengthening. 
Finally,  we  are  all  of  us  familiar 
with  the  excuse  that  we  are  "  too 
tired  to  wash  to-night„'  and  con- 
sequently feel  justified  in  betaking 
ourselves  (hot  and  dirty)  to  bed. 
"  Mother,  need  I  wash  to-night, 
I'm  so  sleepy?"  says  the  child  who 
has  been  allowed  to  regard  cleanli- 
ness as  a  bore,  and  the  indulgent 
mother  with  ,an  eye  to  saving 
trouble  as  well  as  pleasing  her 
darling,  replies :  ''  No,  dear,  you 
needn't;  just  let  me  braid  your 
hair,  then  jump  into  bed  ! "  The 
wise  and  kind  reply  to  the  child's 
request  would  be  to  put  the  tired 
little  body  straight  into  a  warm 
bath  and  with  soap  to  remove  part 
of  the  cause  of  the  tiredness  and 
with  kind  words  divert  the  mind 
from  its  own  sensations.  The  fret- 
fulness  would  vanish  with  the  dirt, 
and  when  she  emerged  warm  and 
glowing  from  the  water,  the  weari- 
ne.ss  would  have  given  place  to  a 


comfortable  drowsiness  which 
would  speedily  end  in  the  deep, 
dreamless  sleep  of  healthy  child- 
hood. 

A  hot  bath  is  a  powerful  tonic 
and  a  warm  bath  taken  every  night 
will,  besides  cleansing  the  body,  in- 
crease the  circulation,  induce  sleep 
and  banish  half  the  fatigue  owing 
to  stimulation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem through  the  sensory  nerves  in 
the  corium.  It  is  not  always 
possible  in  some  houses  to  take  a 
nightly  bath,  but  there  is  surely 
nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from 
washing  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  before  retiring  to  rest.  This 
should  be  done  with  warm  water 
and  o-ood  soap,  and  the  advisability 
of  doing  so  at  the  end  of  the  day 
lies  in  the  fact  that  warmth  opens 
the  pores  and  contact  with  cold  air 
immediately  after  might  give  a 
chill,  while,  if  w^e  retire  straight 
to  bed,  no  such  risk  is  run. 

The  question  of  cold  baths,  sea 
bathing  and  care  of  the  hair,  etc., 
we  can  discuss  in  the  next  paper, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
it  is  always  good  to  sponge  the  face, 
back  and  chest  with  cold  water  in 
the  morning,  as  it  gives  tone  to  the 
skin  and  lessens  the  susceptibility 
to  cold. 

There  is  also  something  to  be 
said  for  the  education  of  children 
in  habits  of  cleanliness.  The  child- 
ish dislike  to  washing  is  in  no  wise 
due  to  love  of  uncleanness.  It  is 
simply  a  bother,  the  subject  doesn't 
interest  them,  and  there  are  so  many 
other  things  to  be  done !  If  the 
force  of  habit  and  sense  of  duty 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  daily 
wash,  we  should  find  children  as 
amenable  to  it  as  they  are  to  any- 
thing else. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    EDUCATION    IN   THE    KINDER- 
GARTEN TRAINING    SCHOOL. 
By    Arthur    O.    Norton,    Harvard    University,  ..Cambridge,   Mass. 

system  whatever  recent  psychology- 
and  child-study  have  had  to  con- 
tribute toward  its  improvement. 
But  there  has  been  less  disposition, 
I  think,  to  utilize,  as  well,  the  ex- 
periences and  ideals  of  Froebel's 
predecessors.  Among  the  studies 
of  such  training  schools  the  history 
of  education  has  been  given  a  satis- 
factory place,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  neglected  by  kindergartners  in 
general. 

An  evidence  of  this  neglect  is 
the  attitude  of  many  followers  of 
Froebel  toward  other  teachers  and 
writers  on  education  before — and 
shall  I  say  also,  after? — the  found- 
ing of  the  kindergarten.  Their  de- 
votion to  Froebel  is  justifiable  and 
admirable  in  many  ways;  but  it 
has,  perhaps,  blinded  them  to  the 
merits  of  his  predecessors.  One 
sees  and  hears,  it  is  true,  occasional 
references  to  other  great  teachers 
and  writers,  but  the  tone  of  these 
references  not  infrequently  leads 
even  a  sympathetic  critic,  like  the 
present  writer,  to  feel  that  to  some 
kindergartners  all  educators  before 
Froebel  are,  like  all  political  econo- 
mists before  Adam  Smith,  little 
better  than  pre-Adamites. 

In  urging  upon  training 
teachers  the  value  to  the  kinder- 
gartner  of  the  study  of  the  history 
of  education,  I  shall  Doint  out  first, 
what  she  may  gain  from  the  sub- 
ject; and,  second,  what  are  some 
of  the  ways  and  means  to  its  pro- 
fitable study. 

I. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should 
make  her  familiar  with  the  whole 
body  of  literature  on  the  education 


The  training  of  kindergarten 
directors,  like  the  training  of  all 
other  teachers,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  extensive  and  complex. 
Froebel's  own  training  school, 
founded  in  1847,  ofifered  a  course 
which  could  be  completed  in  twenty- 
six  weeks.  The  best  training 
schools  of  to-day  require  two,  or 
even  three,  years  of  study.  The 
academic  conditions  for  admission 
in  Froebel's  day  were  very  modest : 
**  The  knowledge  and  dexterity 
which  a  good  public  school  and 
girls'  school  give  are  also  needed 
.  .  :  by  those  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate themselves  for  child-directors 
and  kindergartners."  The  candi- 
dates who  would  be  admitted  to  the 
best  schools  to-day  must  have  had  a 
high  school  training  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  the  college-bred  woman 
begins  to  appear  among  them. 
IMoreover,  in  twenty-six  weeks  only 
the  most  essential  parts  of  kinder- 
garten theory  and  practice  could  be 
attempted,  while  in  two  or  three 
years  it  is  possible  to  make  not  only 
a  fuller  study  of  this  system,  but 
also  to  introduce  other  subjects  of 
•study.  In  many  important  direc- 
tions, therefore,  the  training  school 
is  genuinelv  developing. 

Among  the  new  subjects  thus  in- 
troduced are  elementary  psychol- 
ogy, child-study  in  its  modern 
form,  and  the  history  of  education. 
The  first  two  have  received  fair 
consideration  at  the  hands  of 
several  recent  writers  on  the 
Icindergarten,  and,  I  doubt  not,  at 
the  hands  of  many  training  teach- 
ers. There  has  been  a  serious 
attempt  to  assimilate  to  Froebel's 
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of  very  young  children.  Froebel 
is  only  one  of  a  series  of  writers 
on  this  topic, — although  he  is 
easily  the  greatest  of  them — and  it 
vastly  widens  her  horizon  to  learn 
that  many  of  the  supposedly  dis- 
tinctive ideas  of  Froebel  were  ex- 
plicitly stated  long  before  his  time. 
For  example,  Plato  recognized, 
nearly  twenty-four  hundred  years 
ago,  the  great  importance  for 
young  children  of  properly  selected 
games,  songs,  and  stories, — three 
agencies  of  education  often  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  first 
to  public  attention  by  Froebel.  In 
various  ways,  too,  he  recognizes 
the  value  of  the  activitv  of  children 
as  a  condition  of  the  best  training; 
and  he  clearly  anticipates  the 
kindergarten  by  the  remark  that 
all  children  of  each  neighborhood, 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  six, 
ought  to  meet  daily  under  the 
direction  of  nurses  for  orderly 
play.     {Laws,  vii,  794.) 

Again,  Plutarch  records  of 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver, 
that  ''  he  esteemed  the  education  of 
children  the  chiefest  and  greatest 
matter  that  a  reformer  of  laws 
should  establish  " ;  and  from  vari- 
ous sources,  notably  Xenophon, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  we  obtain  a 
fairly  authentic  description  of  the 
Spartan  ideal,  and  the  Spartan 
system  of  training,  which  existed 
quite  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago. 

Plutarch's  own  essay  ''  On  the 
Training  of  Children  "  is  extremely 
important,  because  of  its  modern 
attitude  toward  children,  and  be- 
cause of  its  influence  on  the  ideals 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  widely-read  treatises  on 
education  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Aristotle, 
Qcero,  and  Ouintilian  made  valu- 


able observations  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  the  educational  writings 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies teem  with  quotations  from 
these  authors. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
foreshadowing  of  the  kindergarten 
is  found  in  Comenius'  ''  School  of 
Infancy,"  a  manual  of  directions 
for  education  during  the  first  six 
years  of  child-life.  Almost  every 
important  idea  of  Froebel  is  here 
stated  emphatically.  Listen,  for 
example,  to  this  observation  on  two 
important  ideas  of  the  kinder- 
garten,— activity  and  expression  : 

''  Boys  ever  delight  in  being 
occupied  in  something,  for  their 
youthful  blood  does  not  allow  them 
to  be  at  rest.  Now  as  this  is  very 
useful,  it  ought  not  to  be  restrained,, 
but  provision  made  that  they  may 
always  have  something  to  do.  Let 
them  be  like  ants,  continually  occu- 
pied in  doing  something,  carryings 
drawing,  constructing  and  trans- 
posing, provided  always  that  what- 
ever they  do  be  done  prudently. 
.  .  .  They  are  delighted  to  con- 
struct little  houses  and  to  erect  walls 
of  clay,  chips,  wood  or  stone,  thus 
displaying  an  architectural  genius." 
Froebel  himself  has  not  phrased  the 
matter  more  clearly.  And  quota- 
tions equally  to  the  point  might  be 
made  concerning  story-telling, 
music,  nature-study,  and  moral 
training. 

Moreover,  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore Froebel,  Comenius  recognized 
the  value  for  the  social  develop- 
ment of  children  of  play  with  their 
fellows :  **  Although  parents  and 
attendants  may  be  of  great  service 
to  children  in  all  these  matters,  yet 
children  of  their  own  age  are  of 
far  greater  service.  When  they 
play  together,  children  of  about  the 
same  age,  and  equal  progress  and 
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manners  and  habits,  sharpen  each 
ether  more  effectually,  since  one 
does  not  surpass  the  other  in  depth 
of  invention." 

Further  comparisons  might  be 
made,  and  quotations  might  be 
multiplied,  but  the  point  is  perhaps 
sufficiently  clear.  The  history  of 
education  first  of  all  presents  to  the 
kindergartner  a  new  field  of  litera- 
ture on  her  own  subject.  It  brings 
home  the  fact  that  most  of  the  sup- 
posedly distinctive  ideas  of  Froebel 
are  not  new.  They  are  phrased 
differently  by  different  writers ; 
they  reveal  different  ideals  of  the 
education  of  children;  but  they 
existed  centuries  ago.  For  the  en- 
larg-ement  of  her  own  view,  she 
should  know  of  these  writines,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Froebel. 

Again,  the  study  is  of  value  in 
giving  the  whole  kindergarten 
movement  its  proper  setting  in  his- 
tory; its  relation  to  other  great 
educational  /  institutions.  Schools 
are  of  very  ancient  origin.  We 
know  that  they  existed  in  Greece 
at  least  twenty-five  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  they 
were  established  in  one  form  or 
another  under  the  most  ancient 
civilizations.  Our  primarv  schools, 
our  grammar  schools,  and  our  uni- 
versities are  the  result  of  centuries 
of  erowth.  The  kindergarten  is 
barely  seventy-five  years  old, — the 
merest  infant  in  comparison. 
Knowledge  of  these  facts  gives  one 
a  better  sense  of  proportion,  and  a 
better  historical  perspective.  To  be 
sure,  the  kindergarten  must  always 
demand  the  greater  part  of  the 
kindergartner's  attention ;  but  if 
she  studies  the  history  of  education 
aright,  it  can  never  fill  the  entire 
circle  of  her  thought.  And  she  will 
be  less  likely,  perhaps,  to  fall  into 
the   too   common   error   of  making 


extravagant  assertions  concerning 
the  value  of  this  one  of  the  many 
educational  institutions. 

Thircl,  she  will  learn  that  i^roe- 
bel's  theory  of  education  is  onlv  one 
of  many.  One  may  mention  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Come- 
nius,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi ;  but 
the  list  is  too  long  to  complete. 
Knowledge  of  the  theories  of  these 
men  enables  one  to  give  a  juster 
and  more  critical  estimate  of  the 
doctrines  of  Froebel  himself.  One 
way  to  escape  undue  servitude  to 
the  thought  of  one  theorizer  is  to 
seek  other  points  of  view.  And  I 
think  that  such  action  is  peculiarly 
needful  in  the  case  of  Froebel.  His 
writings  have  so  definitely  the 
stamp  of  genius,  the  ''  note  of  fire  " 
runs  through  them  so  surelv.  that, 
without  this  precaution,  one  is  likely 
to  be  carried  awav  into  excessive, 
exuberant,  and  uncritical  adulation 
of  the  man  and  his  achievements. 
One  need  not  fear  that  his  theory 
and  his  philosophy  will  whollv  lose 
their  inspiration  in  this  wider 
knowledge.  Rather,  one  will  find 
in  them  new  and  more  abiding 
significance. 

I  shall  note  but  one  more  of  the 
many  services  which  the  history  of 
education  may  render.  It  gives  in- 
spiration and  certainty  to  our  own 
teaching  by  placing  before  us  the 
examples  of  g-reat  teachers.  No 
precept  or  theory  can  have  so  much 
power  in  spurring  one  to  action  as 
the  concrete  illustration  of  the 
thing  actually  done.  It  is  easy  to 
say  to  the  young  teacher,  "  Pjc  en- 
thusiastic " ;  but  she  will  under- 
stand far  better  what  enthusiasm  is 
throueh  the  lives  of  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Arnold, 
and  best  of  all  throusrh  the  example 
of  living  teachers.  The  methods  of 
work,   the   successes,   and   quite   as 
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often  the  failures,  of  other  men  and 
women  serve  as  a  guide  for  us, 
often  more  effective  than  the  best 
abstract  theory.  "  Where  the  dis- 
course is  without  ilhistration,"  says 
Martin  Luther,  ''  no  matter  how 
just  and  excellent  it  may  be  in  it- 
self, yet  it  does  not  move  the  heart 
with  such  power;  neither  is  it  so 
clear  nor  so  easily  remembered. 
.  .  .  And  did  we  but  think  of 
it,  all  laws,  arts,  good  counsels, 
warnings,  threatenings,  terrors, — 
all  solace,  strength,  instruction, 
foresight,  wisdom,  prudence,  to- 
gether with  every  virtue — flow  from 
histories  as  from  a  living  foun- 
tain." I  would  by  no  means  decry 
the  study  of  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion. But  any  theory  gets  its 
significance  through  its  historical 
development  in  actual  human  ex- 
perience. 

11. 

The  enumeration  of  reasons  for 
the  study  of  history  of  education 
is  a  simple  matter.  But  the  satis- 
factory discussion  of  means  and 
ways  is  both  difficult  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  I  shall 
consider  merely  a  few  aspects  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
some  profitable  wavs  of  dealing  with 
it. 

The  literature  of  the  history  of 
education  in  English  is  now  abun- 
dant ;  much  of  it  is  recent ;  some  of 
it  is  scholarly.  For  convenience  we 
may  divide  the  material  available 
for  the  average  student  into  four 
parts.  ^  First,  there  are  the -so-called 
histories  of  education  in  one 
volume.  These  small  text-books 
have  been  produced  in  response  to 
a  growing  demand  for  the  study  of 
the  subject.  Not  infrenuently  they 
are  written  by  men  who  have  iiad 
little  special  training  for  the  work. 
Some  of  them  are  avowed  compila- 


tions from  a  few  large  French  or 
German  works,  and  none  of  them, 
within  my  knowledge,  represents  a 
first-hand  study  of  sources.  They 
attempt  to  give  in  a  few  hundred 
pages  a  summary  of  the  principal 
educational  theories,  and  the  his- 
tory of  educational  practices,  in  the 
chief  countries  of  the  world,  from 
the  beginning  of  records.  The  re- 
sult is,  as  one  might  expect,  a  mere 
skeleton  of  facts,  with  little  or  no 
relation  to  the  rest  of  history  or  to 
the  present.  The  facts  themselves 
seem  to  be  curiously  unreal  and  far 
away.  Frankly,  these  books  are 
not  histories  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word.  None  of  them  pretends 
to  historical  scholarship,  and  not 
one  of  them,  I  believe,  is  written 
by  a  well  trained  historian. 

Their  style,  though  of  varying 
quality,  is  somewhat  worse  than  the 
substance.  It  almost  never  rises 
above  colorless  mediocrity;  it  is 
sometimes  depressing^  dispirited, 
and  deadly  dull,  and  sometimes 
atrociously  bad. 

As  a  student  and  teacher  of  the 
history  of  education,  I  find  these 
books  invariably  stupid.  Thev  will 
be  used  and  multiplied  for  some 
years,  possibly,  but  clearly  they  are 
books  to  i^'et  away  from  as  soon  as 
may  be.  In  the  present  state  of  re- 
search on  the  subject  any  well-pro- 
portioned and  accurate  single- 
volume  history  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  must  be,  first  of  all, 
much  careful  and  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  special  topics  and  special 
periods. 

The  second  body  of  material  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  made  up 
of  precisely  such  investigations. 
We  have  at  least  a  good  beginning 
in  the  numerous  educational 
biog-raphies  which  have  been  issued 
w^ithin    the    past    ten    years.      The 
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'*  Great  Eaucators  Series,"  edited 
by  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University,  forms  a  notaDle  con- 
tribution to  this  group  of  books. 
Such  scholarly  mono^^raphs  as  Mr. 
Leach's  "  English  Schools  at  the 
Reformation,"  Mr.  Woodward's 
''  A'ittorino  da  Feltre,"  and  Mr. 
Rashdall's  "  Universities  of  Europe 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  are  examples 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  should 
be  done  over  the  whole  field  of  the 
history  of  education.  Inese  books 
treat  with  sufficient  fulness,  and 
usually  with  fair  accuracy,  the  facts 
with  which  they  have  to  deal.  Most 
of  them  represent  a  large  amount 
of  careful  and  often  unappreciated 
labor.  Considering  the  poverty- 
stricken  state  of  the  Hterature 
fifteen  years  ago,  one  must  be  glad 
that  so  much  really  good  material 
is  now  available. 

The  third  group  of  books  con- 
sists of  the  original  treatise  dealing 
v;ith  education  which  have  been 
written  during  the  past  twenty-five 
hundred  years.  The  most  import- 
ant of  these  writingfs  not  originally 
written  in  our  tongue  now  exist  in 
good  translations  into  English. 
One  may  mention  among  them  the 
''  Republic  "  and  the  "  Laws  "  of 
Plato;  the  "Politics"  of  Aristotle, 
Cicero's  "  Oratory  and  Orators," 
Ouintilian's  "  Institutes  of  Ora- 
tory," Plutarch's  essay  "  On  the 
Ao-es ;  and  the  more  modern  works 
of  Comenius,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart,  and  Froebel.  By  refer- 
ence to  these  books  one  comes  into 
direct  touch  with  the  past.  One 
gains  as  in  no  other  way  the  feeling 
of  the  nearness  of  that  past  and  the 
similarity  in  thought  and  feeling  of 
teachers  of  ancient  times  to  those  of 
our  own.  And  such  a  feeling  of 
nearness  and  kinship  is  essential  if 


the  facts  of  history  are  to  have  a 
living  interest. 

Fourthly,  I  mention  in  the  brief- 
est way  some  of  the  means  by  which 
life  and  vividness  may  be  given  to 
the  subject.  These  are  student- 
autobiographies,  such  as  that  of 
Thomas  Platter,  student  letters, 
student  songs,  and  general 
accounts  of  student  lite,  dealing 
often  with  trivial  matters,  yet  im- 
parting to  the  more  important  facts 
an  intensely  human  quality.  To 
these  may  be  added  references  in 
contemporary  literature,  paintings, 
old  illustrations,  and  inscriptions. 
Beyond  all  these  are  the  general 
social  and  political  histories  of  the 
various  countries  which  should  be 
familiar  to  both  teacher  and  student 
of  the  history  of  education. 

Here  indeed  is  material  for  a 
study  which  shall  be  interestinp-  and 
profitable.  But  obviously  it  is  quite 
too  extensive  to  be  considered  in 
the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  kindergartner.  How,  then, 
shall  the  work  be  carried  on?  We 
lack  a  good  general  text-book  on 
the  one  hand;  on  the  other  the 
literature  available  is  unwieldy. 
May  I  suggest  in  a  very  tentative 
way  a  possible  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty ? 

First,  let  the  training-school  pro- 
vide a  well-selected  library  of  books 
relating  to  the  history  of  education. 

Second,  let  the  topics  for  the 
course  be  selected  carefully  by  the 
training  teacher  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
her  pupils.  The  history  of  the 
kindergarten  movement  itself  lies 
nearest  their  daily  work.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  good  sub- 
ject for  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
Following  this  naturally  is  the  his- 
tory of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
education   of  young  children;   and 
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if  one  were  to  go  on  one  might  well 
study  next  the  history  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  and  finally  the 
general  history  of  education  in 
Europe.  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  this  order  is  the  best  one.  I 
suggest  it  because,  at  the  moment, 
it  seems  to  relate  the  subjects  most 
closely  at  each  step  to  the  other 
interests  of  the  student.  Experience 
alone  can  give  us  definite  informa- 
tion in  the  matter. 

Third,  let  the  teacher  discuss  the 
selected  topics  fully  in  lectures, 
even  where  they  are  treated  in 
books  at  the  student's  hand.  This 
subject  is  peculiarlv  difficult  to 
master  from  books  alone.  The 
lectures  afford  opportunity  for  em- 
phasizing special  topics  and  for 
giving  a  proper  proportion  to  the 
whole,  not  afforded  by  any  book; 
and  the  living  voice,  better  than 
any  other  instrument  of  instruction, 
gives  it  life. 

Fourth,  let  the  students  be  sent 
to  the  books  for  collateral  reading, 
with  references  to  page  and 
volume  for  each  subject  on  which 
the  lecturer  has  spoken. 

Finally,  let  their  work  be  tested 
from  time  to  time  by  oral  recita- 
tions, written  reports  and  examina- 
tions. 

May  I  insist  again  that  the  fore- 
going su^2:gestions  are  merelv  tenta- 
tive? I  know  of  no  training  school 
in  which  the  history  of  education  is 
thus  treated.  Here,  as  always,  we 
must  wait  for  experience.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  a  studv  carried  out 
on  these  general  lines  mav  have  a 
livine  interest  and  significance  for 
the   kindcrgartner. 

May  I  suggest  further  to  train- 
ing teachers,  for  whom  this  paper 
is  especially  written,  some  facts  of 
vital  imnortance  in  the  best  teach- 


ing of  the  history  of  education  ? 
First,  the  subject  cannot  be  taught 
to  the  best  advantage  unless  the 
teacher  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
general  history.  Education  is  not 
a  thing  apart  from  the  rest  of 
civilization ;  it  is  closely  related  to 
civilization  at  all  times;  and  the 
understanding  of  the  one  is  bound 
up  with  the  vmderstanding  of  the 
other.  There  has  been  too  general 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers  of 
the  subject  to  note  this  important 
relation.  Again,  reading  about 
books  is  never  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  the  reading  of  the  books 
themselves.  Second-hand  or  third- 
hand  information  of  this  kind  is 
almost  invariably  pale  and  flabby. 
Therefore,  if,  for  example,  one  is 
lecturing  on  Comenius,  let  the  stud- 
ent read  some  small  portion  at  least 
of  one  of  his  works,  and  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  Orhis  Pictiis  and 
the  Janiia  Lingiiarum.  Such  a 
method  gives  one's,  knowledge  a 
gratifying  concreteness  not  other- 
wise to  be  obtained.  The  lectures 
themselves  should  be  illustrated — 
not  too  frequently — bv  direct  quo- 
tations from  sources ;  and  the 
books  under  discussion  should  be 
on  the  lecturer's  desk  for  inspection 
by  the  students.  Still  again,  maps 
and  pictures  should  be  used  wher- 
ever possible.  One  will  under- 
stand education  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages  far  better  with  maps 
of  the  continent  for  that  period  be- 
fore him ;  and  a  single  engraving 
of  a  sixteenth  century  lecture  room 
tells  the  student  more  than  pages 
of  description.  Finallv,  let  the 
teacher  remember  that  the  value  of 
the  subject  to  the  student  is  partly 
determined  by  her  own  interests 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  teaching 
of  it. —  Kindergarten  Review. 


Scholar  or  Gentleman. 
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W.  A.  Mclnty 

He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  prosperous  business  men 
in  the  West,  and  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  judge  whether  he  spoke  as  a 
wise  man  or  as  a  fool.  He  was 
talking  about  the  education  of  his 
boys — you  ■  know  men  are  some- 
times really  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  boys — and  after  an 
exchange  of  opinions  regarding 
their  teacher  he  remarked :  "  I  don't 
understancl  how  teachers  so  often 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  teaching  a  boy 
is  to  give  him  the  instincts  and 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  When  I 
went  to  high  school  in  the  East  we 
had  six  or  eight  teachers,  and  it 
was  said  to  be  the  best  school  in 
the  district,  yet  my  recollection  of 
it  to-day  is  this :  The  principal,  who 
taught  classics,  and  who  should 
have  been  a  man  of  refinement,  was 
nothing  but  a  cold-blooded  register- 
ing machine.  He  seemed  to  be 
made  of  metal.  He  followed  the 
.progress  of  the  boys  in  their 
studies  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance ;  if 
a  boy  was  shaping  well  for  exam- 
ination that  was  enough ;  no  mat- 
ter what  merits  he  had  outside  of 
that  they  were  disregarded.  I  have 
seen  bovs  come  into  that  school  who 
needed  above  all  things  a  little  talk 
as  to  dress  and  deoortment — just 
a  little  word  would  have  sufficed — 
but  that  word  was  never  spoken. 

"  There  were  others  who  had 
offensive  ways — they  were  slovenly 
and  dirty ;  yet  they  were  good 
students  and  they  were  in  the 
favored  lot.  They  left  that  school 
resembling  *  the  learned  hog,'  and 
thev  are  probably  after  that  pattern 
to-day. 


re,  Winnipeg. 

"  Our  mathematical  teacher  was 
a  quiet,  patient  man,  who  could 
solve  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
problem,  but  we  ran  wild  with  him. 
His  influence  was  altogether  in  the 
direction  of  producing  '  hoodlums.' 
Our  English  master  was  one  of  the 
driest  specimens  imaginable.  There 
was  nothing  he  could  not  analyze, 
except  a  boy's  nature.  If  he  had 
been  capable  of  doing  that  he 
would  probably  have  discovered  a 
boy's  needs.  He  gave  us,  words, 
words,  words,  but  there  was  no  in- 
spiration, no  life.  The  teacher  of 
science,  however,  was  a  man,  and 
a  gentleman.  Whenever  he  came 
into  the  room  we  felt  the  presence 
of  a  lofty  soul.  He  said  nothing 
about  manners  but  most  of  us  be- 
gan to  reverence  him  and  copy  him. 
His  spirit  was  infectious.  The 
other  teachers  gave  us  most  of  our 
schooling;  he  gave  us  most  of  our 
education.  I  shall  love  the  memory 
of  that  man  as  long  as  I  live.  We 
had  a  man  who  taught  us  book- 
keeping and  history.  He  was 
boorish,  narrow,  conceited.  He 
was  self-educated,  and  never  hav- 
ing been  in  the  world  of  men  never 
really  understood  how  ignorant 
and  full  of  faults  he  was.  He  had 
dirty  hands,  greasy  coat,  unkempt 
beard.  I  can't  understand  to  this 
day  how  they  kept  such  men  in  a 
-school.  But,'  you  know,  thev  were 
all  hustlers.  Yet,  I  wish  to  heaven 
they  had  all  been  gentlemen  before 
they  were  hustlers.  W^hen  my  bovs 
are  old  enough  to  go  to  high  school 
or  college  thev  are  going  where  the 
';eachers  are  first  of  all  gentlemen." 

Now  here  is  a  criticism  of  the 
schools  of  twenty  years  ago,  by  a 
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gentleman  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment  and  it  raised  a  series  of 
questions  that  deserve  considera- 
tion : 

I.  Should  the  school  consider  the 
cultivation    of    a    gentlemanly    de- 
meanor as   of  very   great  import- 
ance f     It  will  be  conceded  that  in 
life  a  gentlemanly  bearing  is  most 
desirable.     None  of  us  wish  in  our 
bi.siness  relations  to  deal  with  un- 
cultured,    uncouth     specimens     of 
humanity,  and  in  our  social  inter- 
course we  are  careful  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  those  who  have 
not  only  intelligence,  but  that  style 
and  manner  which  characterize  the 
gentleman.      It   may   be    said   that 
internal  worth  and  not  form  deter- 
mines the  man.     In  answer  to  this 
it  may  be  said  that  where  real  worth 
exists  the  form  will  be  desired,  and 
many  a  man  of  real  worth  suffers 
because  he  has  not  that  repose  and 
manner    which    indicate  "  the  man 
of  good  breeding."     Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  special  aim  of  the 
school  is   "  scholarship,"   and   it  is 
the  duty  of  the  home  and  society 
to  look  after  manners.     In  answer 
to  this  it  might  be  asked    "Who 
settled   it   that   the   special   aim   of 
the  school  was  '  scholarship  '  ?  and 
if  it  were,  is  not  the  great  aim  of 
education — the  upbuilding  of  life — 
of  more  account  than  this   special 
aim?     There  is   not  an  institution 
of  civilization   but   has   a   right   to 
expect  that  the  school  will  supple- 
ment  its   legitimate   efforts   to   im- 
prove the  condition    of    mankind. 
The  school   which    carries    on    its 
work  as  if  it  were  not  co-operating 
with  home  and  society  is  decidedly 
'  out  of  order.'     There  must  be  as 
good  manners,  as  good  style.     As 
much    consideration    for   others    in 
school   as   in   any    home    or     any 
society  in  the  country.    Once  more 


it  may  be  urged  that  we  don't  want 
prigs  and  popinjays  but  men.  Most 
certainly  we  want  men;  but  we 
want  gentle  men  and  not  boors  and 
hoodlmnsr  The  man  of  business 
who  made  the  criticism  a  few 
minutes  ago  has  in  him  not  a 
particle  of  prig  and  popinjay,  but 
he  is  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  be  believes  that  the 
first  requisite  in  any  man's  educa- 
tion is  that  he  have  the  bearing 
and  manner  of  a  gentleman.  And 
lie  is  not  far  astray. 

2.  Does  the  criticism  apply  to  the. 
schools  of  to-day?  There  is  no 
use  in  evading  this  question  by  say- 
ing that  our  teachers  have  a  high 
sense  of  their  moral  responsibility, 
that  they  are  aiming  at  character 
formation.  This  is  quite  true. 
Yet  the  conduct  of  pupils,  the  bear- 
ing of  teachers  in  schools,  the  re- 
ports of  inspectors,  would  all  indi- 
cate that  this  ''  making  gentlemen  " 
is  not,  in  many  cases,  receiving  the 
attention  it  should.  There  are  in- 
deed schools  in  which  the  very 
worst  of  bad  manners  may  be  seen, 
where  both  teachers  and  pupils 
lack  the  repose,  the  courtesy,  the 
finish  that  characterize  the  refined. 
There  is  instead  an  air  of  rough- 
ness, crudeness,  confusion,  and  dis- 
cord. A  gentleman  is  known  by 
his  temper,  his  speech,  his  address, 
his  general  style.  He  does  not 
scold  and  nag,  he  does  not  use 
coarse  or  inelegant  expressions 
habitually,  he  does  not  insult  child- 
hood, he  is  more  careful  to  speak 
gently  and  tenderly  in  the  presence 
of  little  ones  than  in  the  presence 
of  his  ball-room  associates ;  it  is  in 
him  to  be  kind  and  gentle;  he  can 
not  be  otherwise. 

O  si  sic  onines! 

3.  What  is  required    under    the 
circumstances?      First     of    all     it 
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would  seem  that  our  teachers  must 
perceive  the  importance  of  training 
of  the  kind  indicated.     But  there 
is   no   hope   so    long    as    those   in 
charge   of   our   schools   think   only 
in    terms    of    intellect.      Additional 
intellectual  ability  is  the  last  thing 
seme  people  need.    Soap  and  curry- 
comb would  be  more  to  the  point, 
"^ct  there  are  cases  on  record  where 
children     have     entered     a    school 
rough,  untidy,  unmannerly,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  have  gone  away 
worse    than    they    came.      A    man 
c?mie  into  a  high  school  down  East. 
He   was   dirty,    rough,   uncultured, 
offensive    in  his    ways,    crotchety, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but  he  was  a 
wonderful  worker.       At  the  end  of 
a  year  he  passed  the  teachers'  ex- 
amination and  received  a  license  to 
teach.     It  would  have  been  as  fit- 
ting for  a  Zulu  to  take  charge  of 
a  school  as  that  man.     Why  in  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sensible  didn't 
the  teachers  of  that  school  take  him 
where   he    came    short    instead    of 
bending  all  their  energies  to  mak- 
ing him  come  out  first  on  examina- 
tion?    It  requires  more  courage  to 
talk  to  a  man  on  personal  matters 
than  to  teach  him  physics  or  alge- 
bra, but  what  is  a  teacher  for,  if  it 
is  not  to  assist  in  building  up  Hfe? 
There   are   some    of    course    who 
shout  "  can't "  as  soon  as  you  men- 
tion    character-building     or     any- 
thing of  that  kind.     Can  a  man  not 


be   as   honest   in   trying  to  help   a 
fellow  to  a  better  life,  as  in  trying 
to  teach  him  history  or  literature? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  teachers 
require  to  have  their  eyes  open  to 
dirty  hands,   greasy    coats,    rough 
manner,  signs  of  bashfulness,  and 
everything  of  this  kind.    Then  they 
can  do  something.     But  they  never 
in  this  world  will  do  anything  of 
account    if    they    are    thinking    in 
terms     of    the     subject    of    study 
rather  than  in  terms  of  the  pupil. 
In  the  second  place  teachers  must 
know  in  theory  and  practice  what 
the    gentlemanly   life   means.     Ay^ 
there's  the  rub.    How  can  one  with 
rasping  voice,  slovenly  expression, 
bad   temper,    insolent   tone,   hyper- 
business     air,     cast-iron     precision, 
understand    the    life    we    are    con- 
sidering?    The  thing  is  impossible. 
It  may  be  that  with  many  of  us  we 
shall  never  reach  the  ideal;  it  may 
be  that  early  training  and  environ- 
ment are  against  us ;  it  may  be  that 
we  have  it  not  in  our  blood,   for 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  that;  but 
we  can  do  our  best.    And  when  we 
review  our  work  for  the  term  upon 
which  we  are  just  entering,  one  of 
the  questions    we    shall    ask    our- 
selves   in    all    seriousness     is    this, 
''Have  we  helped  our  boys  to  be 
gentlemanly  in  thought,    act,    and 
word?"  and  if  we  have,  our  labor 
has  not  been  in  vain.— Western  Ed. 
Journal,  Winnipeg. 


EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


Michael  E.  Sadler,  LL.D. 


The  keynote  of  the  best  educa- 
tional thought  of  our  time  is  hope. 
Never  before  has  the  work  of 
national  education  been  so  full  of 
promise  for  the  future,  or  of  deeper 
interest  to  the  teacher,  the  admin- 


istrator, and  the  student.  But  there 
can  be  no  standing  still  in  educa- 
tional effort  at  the  present  time. 
The  world  is  passing  through  a 
period  of  rapid  and  disturbmg 
change  in  the  sphere  of  thought  and 
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of  economic  conditions.  We  live 
in  a  time  of  spiritual  unrest,  which 
in  many  subtle  ways  produces  un- 
rest in  education.  Education  has 
constantly  to  readjust  itself,  in 
order  to  guard  against  new  dangers 
which  arise  through  the  disintegra- 
tion of  older  habits  of  thought  and 
ways  of  life.  The  triumphant  ad- 
vance of  applied  science  threatens 
to  bring  about  social  conditions  in 
which,  unless  forethought  is  exer- 
cised, individual  initiative  may  be 
unduly  hampered  by  the  pressure 
of  great  masses  of  capital  controlled 
by  corporations.  Moreover,  the 
decay  of  many  old  restraints  and 
the  weakening  of  some  of  the  older 
forms  of  upholding  traditions  and 
authority  have  deprived  man}^ 
people  of  a  sorely  needed  support 
in  the  trials  of  life,  and  there  are 
signs  of  a  great  longing  in  many 
minds  for  the  peace  which  definite 
and  unfaltering  conviction  can 
give.  Education  is  sensitive  to 
these  atmospheric  changes  in  hu- 
man thought  and  sentiment.  All 
over  the  world  there  are  marks  of 
educational  unrest. 

Educators,  therefore,  are  looking 
around  in  all  directions  for  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  best  lines  of 
further  advance.  It  is  significant 
that  each  nation  is  realizing,  more 
fully  than  before,  how  much  it 
may  gain  by  studying  the  educa- 
tional history  and  development  of 
other  nations.  Students  of  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  characteristic  excel- 
lence of  American,  French,  and 
German  Schools.  Germans  are 
carefully  following  the  course  of 
educational  development  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  America.  And 
in  the  recent  parliamentary  inquiry 
into  French  secondary  education 
frequent   reference    was    made   to 


German,  to  American,  and  to  Eng- 
lish experience.  Education,  indeed, 
is  so  intimately  national  a  thing 
that  no  country  can  with  advantage 
directly  imitate  the  educational 
system  of  another  country.  Each 
nation  must  needs  build  up  its  own 
system  in  accordance  with  its  own 
traditions  and  national  needs.  But 
the  comparative  study  of  educa- 
tional systems  is  full  of  valuable 
suggestions  and  of  stimulus.  In 
this  branch  of  the  scientific  study 
of  education,  the  United  States 
have  been  among  the  pioneers, 
largely  through  the  labors  of  the 
late  Dr.  Barnard,  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  of  President  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  strong  points  of  the  best 
tradition  in  English  education  arc 
its  conviction  that  physical  train- 
ing and  close  contact  with  nature 
are  essential  things  in  true  culture; 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  purely 
intellectual  training  as  .  the  sole 
w^ork  of  a  well-organized  school 
system;  that  education  does  not 
come  through  books  alone  or  words 
alone,  but  also  through  making 
things,  through  first-hand  contact 
with  stubborn  materials,  through 
the  training  of  hand  and  eye,  and 
through  practice  in  the  arts  of  home 
life;  that  it  is  expedient  to  culti- 
vate many  kinds  of  expression  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  not  to  confine 
our  training  to  the  powers  of  verbal 
expression,  but  rather  to  encourage 
expression  through  art,  through 
making  things,  through  the  exer- 
cise of  judgment  in  practical  af- 
fairs, and  through  practice  in  the 
work  of  organization  and  govern- 
ment. The  fundamental  belief  of 
the  best  English  educators  has  al- 
wavs  been  that  the  true  fruit  of  a 
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good  education  is  not  knowledge 
alone,  or  intellectual  agility  alone, 
but  a  combination  of  four  thingvS 
— discipline  of  body,  enlightenment 
of  mind,  balance  of  judgment,  and 
obedience  to  duty. 

Such  an  ideal  of  education,  how- 
ever, presupposes  for  its  best  work 
a   stable   order   of   society,   an   un- 
disturbed    acceptance     of     certain 
broad  principles  of  conduct,  and  a 
general  agreement  as  to  the  right 
application  of  those  principles.     It 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  confusion,  in- 
jury, and  unsettlement  at  a  time  oi 
upheaval  in  the  ideas  which  under- 
lie the   traditional   ways   of   think- 
ing.    The  disintegrating  effects  of 
scientific   criticism   have,   therefore, 
been   especially   noticeable    in    the 
strongest   parts   of  English   educa- 
tion.    Moreover,  the  characteristic 
defect  of  a  type  of  education  which 
lays  marked  stress  on  ethical  rather 
than    on    intellectual    influences,    is 
a  tendency  to  underrate    the   value 
and    moral   bearing   of   intellectual 
thoroughness.      Hence    the    urgent 
need  for  a  revision  of  the  intellec- 
tual   standard     in     many    parts    of 
English    education.      The    intellec- 
tual standard  is  far  from  being  low, 
but  it  needs  re-adjustment.     Many 
of  the  brightest  English  boys   are 
learning  too  much  of  things  which 
they  will  not  need  in  after  life,  and 
too  little  of  things  which  it  is  im- 
peratively   necessary    for    them   to 
know.     But  rapid  changes  are  tak- 
ing  place   in   the   English    schools. 
Never    before    in    her    history   has 
England    shown    signs  of  being  on 
the  verge  of  so  vigorous  an  educa- 
tional movement.     And  those  who 
have    most    closely    followed    the 
signs    of   that    movement    are   best 
aware  how  much  stimulus  and  guid- 
ance  have   come   to    it     from   the 
'study    of   American    and    German 
education. 


But   it   is    with    the    underlying 
principles    of    American    education 
rather  than  of   German  that  most 
English  teachers  find  themselves  in 
closest  sympathy.     It  is  to  be  de- 
sired that  there  should  be  more  in- 
tercourse  between    American    and 
English  teachers.     Distance  makes 
many  forms  of  regular  meeting  im- 
possible.    Might  not  more  be  done, 
however,    to     encourage     graduate 
study   by   young    English   students 
at  American  Universities,  and  vice 
versa  ?    English  conditions  are  full 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  social 
science,   and   I   should   like  to   see 
courses  of  graduate  study  in  social 
economics,    in    English   educational 
history    and    practice,    and    in    the 
principles    and    practice     of   muni- 
cipal,  colonial,   and   Indian  admin- 
istration, organized  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,    in    London,    Birming- 
ham, and  Manchester,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  graduate  students  from  other 
countries  besides  my  own.     I  have 
only  mentioned,  out  of  many  sub- 
jects, two  or  three  in  which  Eng- 
land    is     in    a    position    to    offer 
especially   interesting   opportunities 
of  advanced,  practical  study.     The 
benefit   which   England   would   de- 
rive  from  the  intellectual  stimulus 
and  from  the  future  results  of  such 
systematic  investigations  would  be 
great.     And   I   am  convinced   that 
the     students     would     find     much 
material  for  profitable  study. 

Another  suggestion  has  been 
made  which  I  desire  to  submit  to 
your  consideration.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  American  teach- 
ers to  come  and  teach  for  a  short 
time  in  English  schools  and  vice 
versa.  If  something  can  be  done 
in  this  direction,  I  believe  that 
much  good  would  follow.  Ihe 
chief  difficulty  is  a  practical  one, 
namelv,  that  neither  in  the  United 
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States  nor  in  England  is  there  any 
central  authority  which  appoints 
teachers  to  positions  in  the  schools. 
In  both  countries  appointments  are 
made  locally.  But  much  might  be 
done  by  means  of  a  joint  committee 
which  would  disseminate  informa- 
tion as  to  vacancies,  examine  the 
credentials  of  applicants,  facilitate 
the   exchange    of    references,    and 


bring  the  idea  of  such  interchange 
of  qualified  teachers  effectively  be- 
fore the  public  in  the  two  countries, 
Beginning  in  a  small  way  the  ex- 
periment would  be  tested  by  its  r;^- 
sults,  and  personally  I  believe  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  fruitful  inter- 
change of  ideas,  of  suggestions, 
and  of  experience. — School  Jour- 
nal, N.   Y. 


THE  YOUNG  MAN  AND  HIS   COMPANIONS. 
By  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  M.A. 


Nothing  in  a  young  man's  life 
deserves  more,  and  as  a  rule  re- 
ceives less,  attention  than  this  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  perhaps  more  use- 
ful to  show  why  the  subject  is  so 
important  rather  than  to  give 
descriptions  of  the  different  sorts 
of  companionships  common  among 
men.  A  principle  of  action  clearly 
presented  to  us  is  always  more 
powerful  than  mere  detailed  good 
advice.  In  a  general,  vague  way 
we  acknowledge  that  evil  compan- 
ionships should  be  avoided  and 
good  ones  encouraged,  but,  unless 
we  are  impressed  with  the  reason 
why  this  is  so,  it  usually  ends  with 
a  pious  opinion  which  has  little 
effect  on  conduct. 

The  principle  here  is  the  law  of 
environment.  We  usually  take  an 
outside  and  very  surface  view  of 
what  environment  means.  We 
think  of  it  as  our  outward  sur- 
roundings, conditions  of  work,  and 
conditions  of  home,  and  the  like. 
It  is  chiefly  as  a  physical  ouestion 
that  we  consider  it,  and  imagine 
that,  if  we  could  but  improve  the 
material  lot  of  the  people,  if  we 
could  sweeten  the  conditions  of 
livine,  then  we  should  avert  all  the 
possible  evil  of  the  law  of  environ- 
ment. 


Of  course  there  is  very  much  in 
this  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  we 
should  encourage  everv  effort  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  the  sur- 
roundings of  life.  But  the  law  of 
environment  is  a  far  subtler  thing 
than  all  that,  and  cuts  deeper  into 
our  lives.  After  all  has  been  said 
about  material  conditions,  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  the  chief  en- 
vironment of  a  himian  life  does  not 
consist  of  things,  but  of  persons. 

It  is  an  inlkience  that  begins 
from  the  cradle.  The  conditions  of 
work  and  conditions  of  houses  and 
streets  and  civic  arrangements  are 
so  important  because  they  repre- 
sent this  subtler  nersonal  factor. 
They  are  powerful  agents  in  in- 
fluencing habits  and  affecting  char- 
acter just  because  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  lives  of  others.  The 
people  make  the  homes  and  the 
workshops  and  the  towns,  which 
have  such  influence  over  our  lives. 
When  we  think  of  it,  we  see  that 
all  the  permanent  influences  of  life 
come  from  persons.  Home  is  not 
just  the  walls  where  furniture  is 
stored,  but  the  place  where  others 
exercise  their  weird  influence  over 
us. 

If  you  analyze  the  conditions  of 
your   work   which    you   feel   has   a 
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great  effect  on  your  life,  you  will 
find  that  the  effect  is  produced  not 
so  much  by  the  mere  work  itself 
as  by  the  relations  it  brings  you 
into  with  other  men,  the  influence 
of  your  fellow  workmen  and. those 
with  whom  you  associate.  This  is 
so  also  with  every  other  sphere  of 
life.  The  real  environment,  the 
mighty  forces  that  play  upon  life 
and  mould  character,  are  thus 
spiritual :  and  this  is  where  we  have 
power  over  our  environment. 

Because  it  is  spiritual,  we  can 
open  mind  and  heart  to  it,  or  we  can 
shut  the  door  against  it.  We  can 
submit  to  what  is  evil  in  our  en- 
vironment, or  we  can  shun  it.  We 
can  also,  to  some  extent,  select  the 
forces  that  act  upon  us.  If  we 
wilfully  suDmit  ourselves  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  lower,  if  we  choose 
to  associate  with  what  impoverishes 
true  life,  if  we  let  evil  intercourse 
do  its  corrupting  work  on  us,  it  will 
pervade  and  pollute  all  life.  We 
may  think  that  we  can  play  with 
evil  influences,  enter  their  company 
when  it  suits  us  and  leave  it  as  we 
entered ;  we  may  think  that  we  can 
read  defiling  literature  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it,  that  we  can  tamper 
with  doubtful  courses  and  keep  our 
real  life  unspotted,  that  we  can  be 
one  of  evil  company  and  yet  not 
become  as  it  is ;  but  we  are  deceiv- 
ing ourselves.  The  law  of  spiritual 
environment  acts  unerringly  and 
unfailingly. 

When  we  consider  the  tremen- 
dous force  of  this  law,  we  mav  well 
wonder  that  we  enter  into  relation- 
ships so  casually  and  carelessly.  A 
young  man  chooses  his  friendships 
by  haphazard ;  or,  rather,  he  often 
does  not  choose  them  at  all,  but  lets 
himself  drift  into  them.  Their 
opinions  and  standards  of  thinking 


and  of  practice  gradually  become 
his  for  good  or  evil ;  and  yet  how 
much,  or  how  little,  thought  does 
the  average  young  man  give  to  this 
subject? 

It  is  not  a  plea  for  a  hermit  life, 
but  a  plea  for  serious  consideration 
of  the  actual  conditions  of  social 
life.  Ihe  consideration  should  be 
twofold — a  deep  sense  of  auty  to- 
wards others  in  this  matter,  and  a 
sense  of  a  necessary  duty  towards 
ourselves. 

First  of  all  we  must  see  to  it 
that  our  influence  in  all  our  com- 
panionships and  in  all  our  associa- 
tions with  other  men  is  for  good. 
We  shall  never  make  anything  of 
our  lives  worth  making  if  we  have 
not  some  idea  of  service  in  our 
minds.  Nothing  but  that  will  en- 
noble an  work  and  preserve  all  re- 
lations with  others.  It  would  be 
a  poor  thing  if  a  young  man 
thought  only  of  how  he  himself 
might  be  guarded  from  all  harm 
and  danger.  Such  a  motive  would 
fail  of  its  purpose,  and,  at  the  best, 
would  give  a  mean  and  selfish  life. 
We  tarnish  the  fair  name  of  friend- 
ship if  we  have  no  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  our  friends 
and  no  desire  to  serve  their  best 
interests.  We  must  use  the  law 
of  environment  as  a  force  for  good 
to  others,  for  that  is  our  first  duty, 

The  second  point  is  that  we  must 
consider  our  rightful  duty  to  our-r 
selves.  We  must  see  to  it  that  we 
do  not  wilfully  submit  our  lives  to 
the  degradation  and  contamination 
of  evil  relationships.  .  This  is  a 
larger  thing  than  perhaps  appears 
at  first  sight.  The  moral  environ- 
ment of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing acts  insistently  and  remorse- 
lessly. The  books  read,  the  friend- 
ships formed,  the  opinions  held,  the 
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faith  professed,  all  affect  mind  and 
motives  and  ambitions,  and  so 
aft'ect  and  influence  life.  It  has  the 
certainty  of  fact,  for  it  is  the  state- 
ment of  law. 

If  a  young  man  is  impressed  with 
the  seriousness  of  this  subject,  he 
can  dispense  with  all  the  detailed 
advice  about  forming  friends.  If 
he  understands  what  is  at  stake,  he 
can  make  his  own  rules,  and  will 
not  go  far  astray  in  practice.  If 
he  accepts  his  friendships  guided 
by  the  two  principles  that  he  must 
use  his  influence  for  good  and  that 
he  must  allow  himself  no  weak 
compliance  with  evil,  he  will  make 


his  friendships  a  strength  to  him- 
self and  to  his  friends. 

The  law  of  environment,  like  all 
other  laws,  is  morally  neutral  till 
it  is  colored  by  us  for  good  or 
for  evil.  It  is  designed  for  good, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  is  perverted 
that  it  becomes  an  instrument  of 
evil.  Charles  Kingsley  was  once 
asked  how  he  was  able  to  attain  so 
much  in  his  life,  and  he  replied,  "  I 
had  a  friend."  A  true,  pure  friend- 
ship has  been  the  secret  oi  many  a 
fine  character  and  many  a  useful 
life.  It  cannot  be  too  jealously 
guarded  or  too  noblv  served. 

Edinburgh,   Scotland. 


NATURE  SlUDY. 
Ella  M.  Powers. 


No  trees  during  these  early 
autumn  days  are  more  gorgeously 
attired  than  our  native  maples. 
Their  brilliant  colors  of  crimson, 
scarlet,  orange  and  yellow,  are 
wonderfully  attractive  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  gladly  collect  specimens 
and  study  their  characteristics. 
Leaves  should  be  collected,  pressed 
and  mounted;  also  bark  and  twigs, 
the  fruit  and  specimens  of  the  wood 
should  be  available  to  make  the 
lessons  of  greater  interest. 

One  of  the  maples  which  early 
dons  its  gay  autumn  gown,  and  is 
the  brightest  of  them  all,  is  the 
Red  Maple.  We  see  its  rich  foliage 
from  the  damp  northern  forests 
southward  to  the  lowlands  of 
Florida  and  westward  to  the  high- 
lands of  the  Dakotas.  We  easily 
recognize  it  by  its  reddish  branches, 
the  twigs  of  young  trees  being  a 
bright  dark  red.  The  head  of  the 
tree  is  usually  rounded  and  some- 
what low, 

The  leaves  are  thick  and  make 


a  dense  shade  although  variable  in 
size.  A  close  examination  of  the 
leaf  shows  there  are  three  distinct 
divisions,  sometimes  five,  although 
the  lower  lobes  near  the  stem  are 
very  small.  The  hollows  between 
the  lobes  are  pointed  and  extend 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  to 
the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  margin 
of  the  leaf  consists  of  tiny  saw- 
teeth. 

In  August  and  early  September 
the  leaves  are  a  bright  deep  red, 
and  by  the  first  of  November  the 
leave  ^  bavc;  fallen.  Olten  during 
the  summer  days  we  see  a  branch 
of  brilliant  scarlet  among  the  s:reen 
branches, — evidently  the  flow  of 
sap  in  that  branch  is  arrested,  an 
insect  may  have  stung  the  stem,  a 
worm. may  be  gnawing  at  the  pith, 
or  some  unseen  living  creature  may 
be  the  cause  of  this  brightness 
among  the  surrounding  green. 

The  bark  of  the  Red  Maple  is 
smooth  and  of  a  warm  gray  color 
when  young,  but  in.  old  trees  it  be- 
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comes  furrowed,  rough,  easily 
cracks  in  scales  and  turns  a  brown 
color.  Light  gray  lichens  are  often 
seen  clinging  to  the  'bark  of  a  red 
maple  whose  home  is  in  a  swamp. 

The  fruit  of  the  Red  Maple  is 
ripe  in  September  and  is  the  small- 
est and  most  delicate  of  all  maples. 
It  is  red,  and  found  hanging  in 
pairs  from  stems  two  or  three 
inches  long.  The  wings  of  the 
''  keys "  slightly  diverge  and  are 
about  one  inch  long. 

The  wood  is  hard  and  of  a  light 
color,  having  a  reddish  tint.  Its 
grain  is  fine  and  compact  and  when 
the  fibers  are  in  wavy  lines  or 
''  curled  "  it  is  highly  prized,  for, 
as  the  wood  takes  a  fine  polish,  it 
is  greatly  valued  in  cabinet  work. 

The  White  ]\Iaple,  or  Silver 
Maple,  is  a  favorite  shade  tree,  as 
it  is  most  ornamental,  'i  tiis  large, 
stately  tree,  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful of  the  maples,  is  found  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
Its  long,  slender  branches  spring 
from  the  trunk  in  an  upward, 
rather  than  outward,  direction  at 
first.  They  spread  at  the  top,  then 
slightly  droop. 

In  old  trees  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  large  limbs  is  rough  and  fur- 
rowed. The  color  is  a  dark  gran- 
ite gray  inclining  to  brown.  The 
smaller  branches  are  smooth  and 
white,  the  young  shoots  are  of  a 
light  green. 

The  leaves  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  shade  trees,  the 
upper  surface  being  a  bright  green 
while,  the  under  surface  is 
light,  almost  a  silvery  white. 
In  these  autumn  days  the  leaves 
show  varied  colors  of  orange, 
scarlet,  and  a  purplish  crimson. 
The  leaves,  on  long,  slender. stems, 
have   five   divisions,    separated    by 


sharp  notches  and  tapering  to  a 
point.  The  edge  is  prettily  and 
finely  toothed. 

In  early  summer  the  fruit  ripens 
and  now,  in  September,  we  find 
many  a  wayside  dotted  with  the 
new  seedling  trees.  The  fruit  is 
supplied  with  long,  stiff  wings,  ar- 
ranged in  pairs  and  set  at  right 
angles. 

The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and 
light.  It  is  not  durable  and  so  not 
highly  prized. 

There  is  no  grander  maple  than 
the  Rock  Maple,  or  Sugar  Maple 
tree.  This  grows  in  some  locali- 
ties over  one  hundred  feet  high,  is 
erect  and  exceptionally  symmetri- 
cal. In  the  region  of  the  Great 
Lakes  it  attains  its  finest  develop- 
ment. 

Its  lower  branches,  firm  and  stiff, 
lack  the  grace  of  the  White  Maple's 
more  slender  branches.  The  bark 
of  the  young  tree  is  an  ash  gray, 
lisfht  colored  and  smooth,  but  when 
old  it  becomes  dark,  scaly,  rough 
and  deeply  furrowed,  and  then 
assumes  a  gray  brown.  Greenish 
lichens  are  often  seen  in  patches 
upon  the  trunks  of  old  trees  in  the 
forests. 

The  leaf  of  the  Rock  Maple  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  others 
as  it  has  no  tiny  saw  teeth  on  the 
margin.  This  long-stemmed  leaf 
has  five  divisions,  not  deeply  cut, 
and  the  notches  between  the  lobes 
are  curved.  During  these  fall  days 
the  foliage  on  many  of  the  Rock 
Maples  is  a  clear  straw  vellow,  on 
others  it  is  a  light  red  with  orange 
tints.  This  gorgeous  coloring  de- 
pends upon  different  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  no  brilliant  foliage  to 
corn-pare  with  that  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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The  fruit  is  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green.  The  seed,  ripening  in  Sep- 
tember, is  too  late  to  grow  little 
seedling  trees  the  same  season. 
The  wings  of  the  seed  are  about 
one  inch  long  and  are  slightly 
curved  toward  each  other. 

The  wood,  of  a  yellowish  tint,  is 
much  used  in  cabinet  work.  It  is 
hard,  compact,  tough,  fine  grained 
and,  as  it  takes  a  high  polish,  a 
satin-like  lustre,  it  is  greatly  valued 
for  interior  finish  for  buildings  and 
for  furniture.  When  the  fibres  are 
knotted  we  get  the  beautiful 
*'  bird's-eye  maple."  The  wood  is 
also  valuable  for  fuel. 

No  tree  is  more  attractive  to 
children  than  this  sugar  maple,  for 
its   sap,   drawn   upward   and   com- 


pelled to  fill  the  long  row  of  buckets 
in  our  groves,  soon  yields  the 
longed-for  maple  sugar.  How 
many  children  have  stood  before 
these  tapped  trees  counting  the 
seconds  by  the  drops  that  fall ! 
Four  gallons  of  sap  will  yield  about 
one  pound  of  sugar.  One  tree 
often  yields  thirty  gallons  of  sap. 
Many  of  these  trees  are  tapped  an- 
nually for  forty  years. 

To  be  able  to  distinguish  these 
three  varieties,  regardless  of  the 
Striped  Maple  with  its  downy 
leaves  so  finely  pointed  and  its 
striped  bark,  and  the  Mountain 
Maple  with  its  coarsely  toothed 
leaves  and  small  fruit  widely 
separated,  is  to  awaken  new  inter- 
est.— Intelligence. 


INDIVIDUALITY    IN  READING. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Leypoldt,  writing  in 
his  interesting  monthly,  the  Liter- 
ary News,  says : 

"  Our  day  is  remarkable  for  the 
wide  diffusion  of  instruction  and 
equally  remarkable  for  the  decline 
of  true  culture  as  it  is  defined  by 
the  dictionary — '  the  training,  dis- 
ciplining, and  refining  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  of  man.' 

"  To  the  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated the  reading  of  books  seems 
the  one  great  road  to  knowledge 
and  refinement,  and  many  who  in- 
clude themselves  among  the  edu- 
cated and  well-informed  base  their 
claim  upon  the  amount  of  printed 
matter  over  which  their  eyes  travel 
during  a  large  proportion  of  their 
waking  hours.  Ine  great  aim  and 
purpose  of  our  educators  is  to  make 
everything  easy  for  the  learners. 
All  the  work  is  done  for  them  from 
Kindergarten   days   to   the   boiling 


down,  editing,  rewriting,  etc.,  of 
the  classics. 

''  And  in  America,  at  least,  every- 
thing is  furnished  with  such  lavish- 
ness  and  extravagance  that  the  un- 
trained, undisciplined  mind  flies 
from  one  thought  to  another  with- 
out any  time  to  know  their  average 
relation  or  importance.  And  the 
mind  gets  accustomed  to  this  rapid, 
superficial  work,  and  immediately 
tires  when  it  must  apply  itself  to 
one  thought  for  any  length  of  time. 

"  Everybody  is  wide  awake  and 
everybody  wants  to  know  all  every- 
body else  knows,  and  very  soon, 
wants  to  have  everybody  else  know 
all  that  has  been  acquired. 

"  One  great  trouble  is  that  very 
soon  the  half-taught  turn  round 
and  pronounce  themselves  teachers. 

"  There  is  a  great  unrest  in  the 
world.  What  is  it  leading  to? 
One  thing  after  another  is   taken 
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up,  talked  about,  written  about, 
read  about  and  dropped.  And 
all  with  the  same  energy  and 
with  the  same  interest,  whether  it 
be  golf,  the  bicycle,  ping-pong,  the 
latest  much-advertised  novel  or  the 
newest  '  fad  '  in  physical  culture, 
mental  healing,  universal  language, 
etc.,  ad^  libitum. 

"'  Individuality  is  almost  extinct 
in  our  '  cultured  '  circles.  One  per- 
son's opinions  are  just  like  another 
person's  opinions,  and  are  held 
chiefly  because  they  are  the  opin- 
ions of  another  person  now  on  the 
flood-tide  of  publicity. 

"  And  this  superficiality  is 
strongly  reflected  in  our  books. 
How  many  of  the  thousands  pub- 
lished each  year  really  stand  out 
and  last  after  the  pubUshers  and 
so-called  critics  have  ceased  to  give 
them  publicity?  Where  are  the 
novels  all  the  world  was  reading 
twelve  months  ago?  What  are 
those  who  read  them  reading  now? 
We  strongly  advocate  good  novels, 
and  do  not  by  any  means  think  that 
all  reading  should  be  study.  What 
we  want  to  encourage  is  the  read- 
ing of  books  that  reach  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  reader,  books 
from  which  will  really  come  the 
true  refinement  and  wide  culture 
that  lead  to  modesty,  quiet,  and 
usefulness. 

**  Owf  authors  just  now  are 
really  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  It  is  almost  a  pity  to  have 
a  bright  talented  writer  bring  out 
a  successful  book.  The  first  thing 
demanded  is  another  one.  If  the 
book  was  a  good  historical  novel 
we  must  have  another,  and  while 
it  is  being  made  ready  for  us  we 
must  turn  publicity  upon  the 
author,  must  see  his  house,  his 
writing-table,       his     clothes,       his 


favorite  breakfast,  his  pet  cat,  and 
finally  all  the  manuscripts  he  once 
knew  were  not  good  enough  for 
publicity,  but  now  brings  out  in 
print  to  catch  the  public  before  he 
has  become  one  of  the  forgotten 
''  fads  "  of  a.  given  year.  Does 
true  refinement  and  culture  pry 
around  and  display  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  private  affairs  of 
others  ? 

"  After  many  conversations, 
especially  with  young  girls,  we  are 
convinced  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  rests  chiefly  upon  the  mis- 
taken idea  most  conscientiously 
held  that  it  is  really  necessary  to 
know  the  last  new  book  in  order 
to  take  rank  among  the  cultured. 
Some  of  these  girls  were  totally 
unfitted  to  understand  several  of 
the  books  that  everybody  read  last 
year,  but  they  thought  they  had 
read  them  because  they  had  turned 
the  pages  to  the  end. 

"  In  many  cases  it  would  be  good 
if  a  prohibitive  price  still  kept  the 
newest  fiction  from  the  general 
reader.  But  here  the  library  steps 
in  and  offers  for  nothing  to  the 
non-tax-paying  girl  what  would 
otherwise  be  outside  her  reach,  and 
also  more  and  more  impresses  on 
her  that  she  must  read  and  read 
and  read.  True,  the  libraries  do 
excellent  work  in  directing  those 
who  wish  to  do  better,  but  they  also 
provide  for  those  who  take  books 
just  as  they  take  any  other  kind  of 
amusement  and  excitement. 

"  Readers  should  take  time  to 
think  on  what  subjects  they  need 
information,  and  should  then  seek, 
it  intelligently  and  restfully.  They 
should  be  '  individuals  '  in  reading 
and  in  all  else !  The  *  young  girl ' 
is  evidently  a  power  in  the  Ameri- 
can literary  world." 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 
Chancellor  Andrews,  LL.D.,  University  ot  Nebraska. 


In  every  leading  country  of  the 
world  possessing  free  institutions 
the  party  of  the  people  is  in  de- 
spair. American  democracy  is  not 
peculiar  in  this ;  British  Liberals 
are  in  an  even  worse  plight.  The 
last  House  of  Commons  began  with 
a  unionist  majority  of  152  in  a 
membership  of  670,  a  disparity  of 
parties  almost  unparalleled  in  Eng- 
land. The  present  Parliament  is 
nearly  as  lop-sided.  And  Liberals 
there  lack  leaders,  a  policy  and 
heart  as  much  as  our  Democrats 
do.  A  party  so  little  robust  is  unfit 
even  for  opposition  duty. 

This  low  estate  of  democratic 
parties  some  refer  to  wrong  leader- 
ship, others  to  ill  party  organiza- 
tion, others  to  alliance  with  social- 
ism, and  still  others  to  questionable 
measures  which  have  been  urged, 
as  Irish  Home  Rule  yonder,  free 
silver  or  free  trade  here. 

I  venture  to  pronounce  these 
causes  superficial,  wholly  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  passivity  of 
democracy  to-day.  It  is  my  belief 
that  democracy  droops  mainly  be- 
cause political  societv  itself  is  un- 
dergoing a  radical  change  compar- 
able with  the  rise  of  feudalism  or 
of  absolute  monarchy.  Democracy 
of  the  type  which  has  become 
familiar  to  the  modern  world  is 
passing  away,  never  to  return. 

The  ideas  man  perfectible,  history 
purposive,  humanity  a  single  thing 
in  all  epochs,  races  and  classes, 
struck  Europe  with  the  combined 
might  of  novelty  and  of  reason. 
Lodged  in  the  world,  they  set  about 
conquenng  it,  nor,  until  recently, 
has  their  victorious  carnpaign  been 
seriously  checked. 


For  the  conviction  of  a  schism 
between  diverse  people  and  classes 
to  perish  of  course  took  time.  In 
the  politics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
notions  living  over  from  the  classic 
period  were  ceaselessly  at*  work. 
Bishops  and  monks  might  preach 
equality  as  they  would,  the  practi- 
cal maxim  of  public  policy  still  was 
that  men  are  not  by  nature  equal; 
that  there  are,  by  a  divine  and  in- 
evitable arrangement,  privileged 
human  beings  and  pariahs,  those 
to  be  rich  and  rule,  these  to  be  poor 
and  be  ruled. 

Only  at  about  the  time  of  the 
American  and  French  revolutions 
did  the  notion  of  human  fraternity 
secure  aught  like  triumphant  recog- 
nition in  legislation.  "  What  an 
eventful  period  is  this,"  exclaims 
Doctor  Price,  in  a  sermon  part  of 
which  Burke  quotes  in  his  ''Reflec- 
tions upon  the  French  Revolution." 
"  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  it.  I  could  almost  say  '  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation.'  " 

The  notion  of  the  essential  equal- 
ity of  human  beings  became  in  time 
the  soul  of  liberalism.  Under  its 
stimulus  the  American  constitution 
was  framed.  Not  one  of  the  many 
parties  known  to  our  history  has 
ever  dared  gainsay  it.  It  has  be- 
come the  spirit  of  our  law  as  of  our 
religion.  It  is  preached  in  our 
churches.  It  was  the  death  of 
African  slavery.  It  is  the  life  and 
strength  of  American  democracy. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people  in  every  section  of 
the   Union. 

And   of  course   liberalism   is   no 
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mere  American  passion.  The  per- 
sistence of  the  French  RepnbHc  is 
due  to  it.  The  free  constitutions  of 
Germany,  Italy,  Scandinavia,  Hol- 
land, Belgium  and  Spain  are  its  off- 
spring. Its  career  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  pecuHarly  proud,  furnish- 
ing a  record  second  in  splendor  to 
none  in  humanity's   whole  history. 

To  English  liberalism  is  mainly 
due  that  noble  succession  of  reform 
acts,  extending  the  political  fran- 
chise until  at  last  manhood  suf- 
frage is  realized  in  Britain,  if  any- 
thing, more  perfectb-  than  in  the 
United  States.  Laws  have  been 
passed  unshackling  British  trade 
and  commerce  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  common  people.  Class 
privileges  have  been  curtailed  or 
abolished.  Popular  election  has 
been  carried  into  counties  and 
municipalities,  placing  the  peasant 
and  the  mechanic  in  condition  to 
hold  his  own  against  wealth  and 
rank  Jis  he  could  never  do  before. 
The  old  extra  voting  power  of  the 
rich  has  been  mostly  annulled,  the 
public  service  purified  and  opened 
to  the  humblest,  the  administration 
of  justice  immensely  improved. 
Most  remarkable  of  all,  a  system  of 
public  education  has  been  launched 
by  which  the  poorest  youth  who  will 
may  gain  intelligence  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  his  freedom  and  enable 
him  to  utilize  and  enjoy  it. 

Why,  then,  is  democracy  so  in 
the  dumps?  What  is  it  that  balks 
its  progress  and  even  threatens  its 
end?  Certainly  no  superficial  cir- 
cumstance. Deep  forces  are  here 
and  a  little  tedious  underground 
work  will  pay  if  it  promises  to  dis- 
close them. 

One  doubtless  is  the  vision  that 
bare  civil  and  political  liberty  does 
not  constitute  and  does  not  assure 
the  libertv  which  has  been  the  in- 


spiration of  liberalist  struggle.  The 
French  Revolution  programme  of 
simply  knocking  off  political 
shackles  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  things. 

The  hopes  of  political  liberals  a 
century  ago  have  not  been  realized. 
Poverty  and  oppression  have  not 
come  to  an  end.  Laissez  fairc  has 
proved  no  gospel.  Though  wealth 
and  culture  have  immensely  ad- 
vanced, there  is  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  last  hundred  years, 
the  age  which  free  institutions 
proudly  call  their  own,  have  been 
the  unhappiest  century  on  record. 
This  period  of  freedom  and  politi- 
cal equality,  of  status  changed  to 
contract  and  of  a  ballot  for"  all,  is 
precisely  the  one  in  which  pessim- 
ism has  been  born — pessimism,  that 
is  no  longer  the  smart  hobby  of  a 
few  but  the  fixed  conviction  of 
multitudes. 

Till  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
civilized  men  have  always  had  at 
their  disposal,  free  save  for  the 
slight  exertion  and  expense  of 
going  to  it,  abundance  of  arable 
land  in  desirable  latitudes.  When- 
ever acute  poverty,  whenever  social 
congestion,  whenever  feuds  threat- 
ened anywhere,  the  oppressed,  the 
beaten,  the  discontented  had  only 
to  move  into  fresh  fields  where  they 
could  lay  under  pleasanter  auspices 
the  foundations  of  new  states.  All 
civilized  communities,  however  far 
from  the  free  land,  were  aided, 
mostwise  without  knowing  it,  by 
the  existence  of  such  land.  In 
hard  times  a  few  would  emigrate, 
advancing  wages  for  the  rest  or 
else  presenting  a  fall.  Strifes  be- 
tween cliques  or  classes  were  kept 
from  extremity.  If  aught  like 
tyranny  got  foothold  great  num- 
bers would  flee. 

In   communities    near    the    free 
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might  be  this  or  that 


land,   Hke  the  new  United   States, 
and    as    England     and     all    West 
Europe  in  effect  were  after  passage 
to  America  and  Australia  became 
cheap  and  easy,  no  real  oppression 
could   arise.      Every   poorest   man, 
being,   if   able-bodied    and    indus- 
trious, in  condition  to  make  his  way 
to   a   waiting   home,    dictated    the 
treatment    he    received    from    all. 
Democracy  was  automatically  estab- 
lished   and    continued.      Its    name 
but  popular 
existed    of    necessity. 
The   situation   has   passed   away 
irrevocably   and   with   it  all   possi- 
bility of  the  automatic,  non-strenu- 
ous,    non-studious     democracy     to 
which   we   have   been    accustomed. 
The  day  of  the  homesteader  is  over. 
Free  arable  land  is  no  longer  to  be 
had.     A  state  of  affairs  has  come 
which  the  world  has  never  known 
till  now.     Emigration     can     never 
more  serve  as  a  cure  for  social  and 
political    ills.      Communities    must 
get   on   with    the    refractory    since 
they  cannot  send  such  away.     The 
common    man    no    longer    dictates 
how   he   shall   be   treated   or   paid, 
since  he  cannot  certainly  better  his 
condition  by  removing.     He  must 
stay,  fighting  his  fieht  with  what- 
ever means  the  vicinage  affords  and 
taking  his  chances.      And,    partly 
owing  to  his  own  errors  and  mis- 


deeds, to  the  systematic  misinforma- 
tion of  the  public,  and  to  the  various 
and  subtle  ways  in  which  his 
friends  are  incited  to  treason  against 
him,  the  common  man  is  certain  for 
a  long  time  to  find  these  chances 
more  and  more  forbidding.  As 
things  at  this  moment  are  he  can 
effectively  react  only  by  force,  and 
the  moment  he  does  this  a  vast 
majority  are  against  him. 

As  society  consolidates,  multi- 
plying the  occasions  when  men 
must  act  together,  there  is  increas- 
ing chance,  in  every  direction,  not 
only  for  adroit  management  bona 
fide  but  also  for  fraud  and  chicane, 
victimizing  the  unwary.  Men's  life 
together  becomes  of  necessity  arti- 
ficial. Simplicity  and  straightfor- 
wardness wax  less  possible,  and 
when  they  do  exist  less  immediately 
or  obviously  profitable.  This,  again, 
hardens  the  position  of  the  man  who 
is  simply  such,  destitute  of  rank, 
place,  fortune,  and  cunning.  Beaten 
often  and  sure  of  place  and  good 
treatment  if  submissive,  caravans  of 
the  fortuneless  in  church,  state,  and 
business,  turn  satellites,  valets, 
servitors,  produce  opinions  and 
votes  as  ordered,  and  help  to  keep 
society  in  the  clutch  of  a  not  very 
large,  patriotic,  or  philanthropic 
minority. — Record. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A  memorial  to  Pasteur  has  been 
erected  at  his  home,  Arbois.  He 
is  represented  seated  between  two 
groups  of  vinedressers  and  herds- 
men, the  one  showing  his  services 


to  agriculture  and  the  other  his 
services  to  the  victims  of  hydro- 
phobia. A  Medallion  containing 
the  effigies  of  his  father  and  moth- 
er is  on  the  phnth. 
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RESERVE. 


Something  should  remain  unseen, 
All  the  will  should  not  appear  ; 

For  light  thoughts  will  intervene, 
And  light  words  to  danger  veer. 


Sometimes  on  the  verge  of  speech, 

Belter  not  be  over-bold, 
But  little  pausing  caution  teach. 

What  to  say  and  what  withhold. 


Idle  talk  is  ever  free, 

And  with  riches  soon  runs  o'er  ; 
Reason  should  the  treasurer  be. 

And  still  something  keep  in  store. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neitlier  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not   bhnd,  who   wait 
for  day, 
Thougli   sitting  girt    with    doubtful 
light. 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES. 

M.  A.  James,  J. P.,  Bowman- 
ville,  who  taught  Public  Schools  in 
Durham  and  Northumberland  coun- 
ties ten  years  and  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  the  highest  salary  ever 
paid  in  these  counties  to  a  Public 
School  teacher  (excepting  Model 
School  teachers,  perhaps),  writes  in 
his  weekly  paper,  The  Canadian 
Statesman,  as  follows  on  the  salary 
question  : 

The  fact  of  so  few  males  enter- 
ing the  teaching  profession  is  a 
calamity  that  Canada  will  have  rea- 
son to  regret.  At  the  Teachers' 
Summer  School  in  Toronto  over 
200  teachers  from  all  Ontario  were 
present  and  only  eighteen  were 
males.  The  reason  of  this  whole- 
sale abandonment  of  the  teaching 
profession  by  men  is  that  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  teachers  has  not  kept 
i)ace  with  the  ever-increasing  cost 
<  if  living.  The  wa^es  paid  in  rural 
schools  are  so  small  that  no  young 
man  with  any  confidence  whatever 
in  his  own  ability  or  any  desire  to 
get  along  in  the  world  would  think 
of   accepting  the   salaries   that   are 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fail 
Witli  Life,  that  working  strongly 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


offered  in  most  schools.  In  this 
banner  county  of  Durham  there  are 
83  female  and  34  male  teachers.  We 
have  no  word  against  lady  teachers, 
for  many  of  them  are  splendid 
teachers  and  for  young  pupils  we 
prefer  them,  but  the  discipline, 
manly  bearing,  breadth  of  view  on 
subjects  men  should  understand, 
and  the  sturdier  qualities  that  alone 
can  be  inspired  by  men  require 
men  teachers.  If  public  school  in- 
spectors in  Ontario  did  their  full 
duty  and  had  the  courage  to  tell 
trustees  what  they  think  of  the 
paltry  salaries  they  are  paying,  they 
could  do  very  much  towards  im- 
proving present  deplorable  condi- 
tions. 


We  thank  Inspector  Knight  for 
the  following.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  Bible  is  still  read: 
The  Canada  Educational  Monthly 
for  October  is  to  liand,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  my  article  so  correctly  printed. 
The  otht  r  papers  appear  quite  satis- 
facto  y.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  mi.^- 
print  at  the  top  of  page  318, 
especially   as   it   is   in   a   quotation 
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from  the  Scriptures,  i  Sam.  2.  30. 
"  They  "  rpay  be  a  printer's  error 
for  "  them  "  and  overlooked  in  the 
correction,  but  how  did  you  get 
'•  shall  honour  "  for  "  will  honour  "  ? 
This  would  be  all  rig^ht  in  the 
mouth  of  a  schoolmaster,  because 
he  is  not  a  sovereign  to  do  as  he 
likes.  Sometimes  one  word  does 
as  well  as  the  other,  as  in  Matt. 
24.  50,  51,  and  Luke  12.  46. 
In  the  Revised  Version  "  shall  "  is 
used  in  both  places. 

In  the  High  School  Reader,  p. 
loi,  somebodv  changed  ''shall"  to 
*'  will "  and  made  the  charter  of 
the  land  to  be,  "  Britons  never  will 
be  slaves." 


ONE  OR  MORE   SCHOOLS? 

Ontario  is  a  young  country,  a 
young  province :  only  a  few  years 
more  than  a  hundred  since  the 
British  people  began  to  find  homes 
in  its  wide,  wild  wilderness.  Many 
came  direct  from  the  homeland,  and 
many  were  home  people  from  the 
United  States  of  America.  Never- 
theless, young  and  immature  as  our 
province  is,  there  are  already  many 
school  sections  in  the  earlier  settled 
parts  of  the  province  where  it  was 
the  normal  state  to  have  large  and 
flourishing  schools.  Now  the  schools 
are  small  and  feeble.  We  mean 
feeble,  because  the  attendance  is 
small,  and  especially  because  the 
teacher  in  charge,  although  well  in- 
tentioned,  is  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  his  chief  recommenda- 
tion to  the  ratepayer  is,  that  his 
salary  is  conveniently  small.  Why 
the  school  is  small  is  plain,  so  much 
so,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
The  cause  thfreof  is  permanent; 
therefore  the  attendance  at  the 
school  is  sure  not  to  increase. 

Appliances  for  the  working  of 
the  land  and  the  ingathering  of  the 


crops  have  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent and  have  reached  such  a  state 
of  efficiency  that  one  man  with  little 
help  in  summer  can  manage  to  culti- 
vate, "  in  a  sort  of  way,"  a  farm  of 
a  hundred  acres.     Hence,  since  the 
farm    lands    are   cleared    and     ap- 
proaching  a   fair   state   of   cultiva- 
tion, the  number  of  people  decreases 
and   consequently   the   children   are 
not.     Therefore  the  school  attend- 
a'nce    shall    be    small.      The    small 
school    of   ten    or   fifteen   leads    to 
feebleness.      The   parents   say   that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  such  a 
salary   as   would   justify  a  capable 
and    experienced    teacher    to    take 
their  school  and  care  for  their  chil- 
dren.    But  then  some  parents  will 
be  quite  ready  to  spend  five  times 
as  much  in  the  purchase  of  a  first 
class  animal  as  they  are  required  to 
expend  on  their  school  in  educating 
the  children.     This  is  the  condition 
Ontario  is  now  facing.     Many  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  facing  the 
same   condition,   only    in    a    more 
acute  form.     What  is  the  remedy? 
Two  farms,  not  far  apart,  are  not 
valued   the   same   by   the   assessor; 
therefore  the  one  farmer  pays  more 
than  the  other.     Two  townships  in 
the    same    county    are   not    of    the 
same  money  value  as  viewed  by  the 
official   a>Fe?sors   and  therefore    the 
one  township  pays  n  ore  taxes  and 
grumbles,  perhaps  justly.  To  secure 
fairness   in   tax-paying   among  the 
inhabitants   of  a    county,    councils 
have     been      for      several      years 
wrestling     with     the     problem     of 
equalization  of  taxation. 

Can  a  remedy  be  found  for  the 
school  difficulty  in  equalization  of 
taxation?  The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks, 
when  Minister  of  Education  for 
Ontario,  held  that  the  school  unit 
is  the  school  section.  For  many 
years   school   men   have  been   sug- 
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gesting  to  make  the  township  the 
school  unit,  and  by  this  means  to 
lessen  the  number  of  schools  very 
materially,  thus  making  the  school 
attendance  larger  at  each  school  and 
perhaps  the  cost  less  to  the  tax- 
payer. We  think  that  this  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  a  few  townships 
in  Ontario  and  also  by  some  parts 
of  the  United  States  "^ of  America. 
How  are  the  people  satisfied  with 
it?  Does  it  ease  the  pressure  of 
the  problem  in  any  way  and  to  any 
degree  ? 

The  last  plan  suggested  is,  bring 
the  child  to  the  school,  and  is  held 
to  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  than 
bringing  the  school  to  the  child. 
The  advocates  of  this  plan  say, 
have  only  two  or  three  schools  in 
a  township:  a  school  well-staffed, 
graded,  conducted  by  well-qualified 
teachers,  enjoying  reasonable  salar- 
m  ies.  The  scholars  to  be  collected 
at  these  one  or  two  centres  in  the 
morning  and  called  for  again  in  the 
afternoon  to  be  left  at  home  by 
carriages  specially  prepared  and 
paid  for  doing  this  daily  work.  It 
is  claimed  for  this  scheme  that  it 
is  cheap  and  good;  the  reverse  of 
the  well-remembered  proverb.  The 
readers  of  the  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  have  been  favored  with 
comments  and  communications  both 
for  and  against  this  new  scheme. 

We  would  like  to  hear  more  from 
both  sides ;  it  is  an  important  ques- 
tion and  it  is  by  discussion  led  by 
those  immediately  concerned  we 
can  arrive  at  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  : 
it  is  so  nice  for  the  children  to  be 
called  for  in  the  morning  and  taken 
back  home  again  in  the  afternoon, 
and  particularly  so  in  winter.  But 
we  have  seen  nothing  yet  about  the 


benefit  and  pleasure  gained  by  the 
child  in  walking  to  and  from  school 
in  the  summer  months,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  in  the  winter  months. 
Needless  to  dilate  on  the  pleasures 
and  joys  and  unconscious  benefits 
of  tramping  to  school  in  fine 
weather,  and  even  foul  weather  has 
its  compensations,  having  its  hidden 
relation  to  after  life.  Are  we  not 
in  danger,  fond  parents,  ot  dand- 
ling, mothering  the  children  too 
much  ?  We  have  cherished  memor- 
ies of  long  walks  to  and  from 
school  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  tak- 
ing our  chance  of  "  a  cast  in  a 
wagsjon  '  that  we  would  not  like  to 
exchange  for  a  systematic  drive  in 
a  special  carriage.  We  hear  a 
fond  mother  say,  what  of  the 
winter?  Well,  of  the  winter  we 
say :  We  cherish  memories  of  being 
snow-balled  thoroughly,  covered 
over  in  a  heap  of  new  driven  snow 
fence-high,  and  of  doing  the  same 
to  others.  Allow  us  to  add,  none 
the  worse  for  these  strenuous 
things,  and  doubtless  such  tnstles 
called  forth  the  fight  in  us  for 
future  work.  Perhaps  this  was  part 
of  the  manual  training  of  those 
ancient  days.  Let  us  hear  more  on 
this  matter  from  those  who  will 
feel  it  most. 
Tliat  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 

With   life    that    working   strong'y 
binds. 

Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds. 
So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


We  take  it  as  an  omen  for  good 
that  such  a  number  of  Public  School 
Inspectors  have  taken  the  trouble, 
this  year  more  than  ever  before, 
more  than  four  fold,  of  sending  us 
their  annual  Reports.  We  make  use 
of  these  reports  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
our  space  and  the  friends  will  please 
remember  that  if  not  printed  in  full 
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the  information  is  made  use  of  m  our 
columns.  It  is  high  time  that  teach- 
ers should  become  a  body  compacted 
together.  We  thank  the  Inspectors 
for  their  courtesy.  We  have  also 
the  pleasure  of  thanking  the  many 
friends  who  write  to  us  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly:  one  of  these 


friends,  this  month,  writes  :  "  The 
Monthly  has  a  worthy  field  and  it 
well  attends  to  it.  "  Another  in  one 
of  the  States  in  the  neighbormg 
Union  writing  for  copies  with  which 
to  forward  the  interest  of  the 
"  Monthly  "  and  benefit  our  fellow 
workers  there,  expresses  himself  in 
very  favorable  terms  of  its  merits. 


COMMENTS. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  school 
year  when,  refreshed  by  vacation 
delights,  we  take  up  work  with  new 
ardor  and  zeal,  who  does  not  feel 
the  habit  of  hurry  gradually  but 
surely  resuming  its  domination? 
And  who  does  not  regret  this? 

These  are  "  step  lively !"  days,  to 
be  sure,  and  we  read  with  some- 
thing of  wistful  incredulity  Emer- 
son's saying  that  a  gentleman  does 
not  hurry,  a  lady  is  never  in  haste. 
Can  we  not  in  some  way  elude 
hurry  or  let  it  get  but  a  slight  hold 
now  in  this  beautiful  new  autumn 
when  we  are  all  a  year  older  and, 
of  course,  much  wiser  than  ever 
before?  Can  we  not  cultivate  a 
habit  of  leisure  to  take  its  place  ? 
The  wise  statement  that  the  ex- 
pression of  a  feeling  intensifies  it, 
points  to  one  slight  means  of 
lessening*  hurry  and  cultivating 
leisure.  We  need  not  say  so  much 
about  hurry.  We  are  constantly 
adding  our  own  hurry  to  our 
neighbor's  and  feeling  the  drive 
and  whirl  of  his  by  frequently  tell- 
ing how  busy  we  are  and  hearing 
how  busy  he  is.  We  get  into  the 
habit  of  obtruding  the  idea  of 
haste  even  upon  our  correspond- 
ents, by  signing  ourselves  "  yours 
hastily,"  instead  of  expressing 
some  more  interesting  personal 
condition  or  more  definite  relation 


to  the  particular  correspondent,  as 
we  might   easily  do. 

Far  back  in  the  second  century 
there  lived  a  man  who  never  sinned 
in  this  fashion;  and  this  restraint 
was  enough  of  a  virtue  even  in 
those  days,  A.D.  121,  to  be  put  to 
his  credit,  for,  in  the  long  list  in 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  calls  to 
mind  the  virtues  and  merits  of  his 
various  teachers  and  friends,  he 
says  that  he  learned  "  from  Alex- 
ander the  Platonic  not  frequently 
nor  without  necessity  to  say  to 
anyone  or  to  w^rite  in  a  letter,  *  1 
have  no  leisure ' ;  nor  continually 
to  excuse  the  neglect  of  duties  re- 
quired by  our  relation  to  those  with 
whom  we  live  by  alleging  urgent 
occupations." 

"  Occupy  thyself  with  few 
things,"  Marcus  Aurelius  quotes 
again ;  but  he  offers  as  an  amend- 
ment :  "  Do  what  is  necessary,  and 
whatever  the  reason  of  the  animal 
that  is  naturally  social  requires. 
.  .  .  .  For  the  greatest  part  of 
what  we  say  and  do  being  unneces- 
sary, if  a  man  takes  this  away  he 
will  have  more  leisure  and  less  un- 
easiness."— Kindergarten   Review. 


Victoria,  the  capital  of  British 
Columbia,  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  southern  end  of  Vancouver 
Island,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of 
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Vancouver,  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
It  is  the  most  westerly  city  in 
Canada.  On  the  south  and  west 
are  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  east  lies 
that  splendid  inland  sea,  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia,  which,  with  its  wealth 
of  picturesque  islands,  outrivals  the 
more  widely  known  Thousand 
Islands.  The  combination  of  pic- 
turesque scenery  and  old-fashioned 
English  homes,  with  their  air  of 
comfort  and  contentment,  makes 
Victoria  a  delightful  city  to  visit 
or  reside  in.  Its  climate,  too,  is 
devoid  of  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  being  much  like  that  of  the 
South  of  England.  Her  proximity 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Japan 
Current  flowing  past  her  shores, 
keep  the  winter  temperature  above 
freezing,  while  during  the  summer 
the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
south-west,  which  passing  over  the 
snow-capped  Olympic  Mountains 
and  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
are  comfortably  tempered  before 
reaching  the  city.  No  day  is  so 
hot  as  to  be  uncomfortable,  and  no 
night  so  warm  as  to  warrant  dis- 
carding the  blanket.  The  ther- 
mometer rarely  registers  more  than 
75- 

Victoria's  scenic  attractions  are 
not  excelled  anywhere.  There  is 
the  variety  of  rocky  shore-line  and 
sandy  bay,  snow-covered  mountains 
and  undulating  plains,  peaceful 
lakes  and  lagoons  and  rushing 
rivers.  From  Beacon  Hill  Park 
can  be  seen  on  the  one  hand  the 
rugged,  snow-clad  Olympians,  and 
on^  the  other,  rising  proudly  away 
in  the  distance  beyond  the  island- 
studded  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
the  lordly  Mount  Baker.  There 
can  be  witnessed  most  gorgeous 
sunsets,   radiant   moonlight   nights, 


a  varied  and  glowing  wreath  of 
vegetation  and  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  mountains. 

Victoria  looks  very  much  like  an 
English  city.  Its  institutions, 
buildings,  clubs,  homes,  manners 
and  customs  are  essentially  Eng- 
lish. It  is  comparatively  quiet  and 
steady  in  its  business  methods. 
For  the  pleasure  seeker  there  are 
many  pastimes ;  beautiful  parks, 
boating,  yachting,  wheeHng,  driv- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  bathing, 
trout  and  salmon  fishing,  golf, 
shooting,  music,  and  many  others. 
The  locality  is  very  healthful. 
There  are  no  fogs,  no  mosquitoes, 
no  malaria. 

There  are  many  places  of  inter- 
est in  Victoria  and  about  it.  The 
Parliament  Building  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  imposing  on  the  Contin- 
ent. It  is  one  of  the  first  sights  to 
catch  the  eye  as  one  enters  the  har- 
bor of  Victoria.  Its  lawns  and 
other  surroundings  are  beautiful. 
The  Government  Museum  contains 
an  interesting  collection  of  British 
Columbia  minerals,  fossils,  stuffed 
beasts  and  birds,  and  Indian  relics. 

Esquimalt,  the  North  Pacific 
depot  of  the  British  Navy,  is  only 
four  miles  away,  and  is  connected 
with  the  capital  by  electric  cars. 
In  Esquimalt  harbor  are  always 
some  of  the  fastest  cruisers  and  tor- 
pedo boat  destroyers  of  Great 
Britain's  navy.  Macauly  Point  is 
where  the  fortifications  and  big 
guns  are,  and  nearby  are  the  Work 
Point  barracks,  where  a  force  of 
soldiers  is  maintained., 

Beacon  Hill,  a  park  of  about  301] 
acres,  is  situated  on  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  within  a  short  walk  of  the 
centre  of  the  city.  It  contains  zoch 
logical    gardens,    large    recreation 
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grounds,  splendid  old  oaks,  shrub- 
beries, meadows,  walks  and  lakes 
where  gold-fish  and  swans  may  be 
seen. 

Then  there  is  the  picturesque 
Gorge,  where  water  rushes  through 
a  narrow,  rocky  channel  either  way 
according  to  the  tide;  there  is  Oak 
Bay,  Goldstream  and  Sidney,  and 
other  attractive  spots  within  easy 
reach. 

Victoria  has  been  called  the  ever- 
green city  of  Canada.  There  is 
not  a  month  of  the  year  when 
flowers  cannot  be  picked  in  its 
gardens,  and  when  pleasure  parties 
cannot  have  enjoyable  outings. 

Such  is  this,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  Canadian  cities,  as 
described  by  its  own  citizens.  It 
is  fitting  that  we  should  know  our 
sister  in  the  far  west,  and  we  shall 
doubtless  pay  a  visit  to  her  some 
dav  if  we  can. — The  Canadian  Bov. 


In  this  country,  where  the 
classics  receive  less  attention  than 
in  the  old  country,  students  avail 
themselves  of  the  options  to  get 
away  from  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific 
courses  are  crowded,  and  buildings 
cannot  be  erected  fast  enough  to 
accommodate  students.  It  is  use- 
less to  speculate  on  the  question 
whether  the  classical  or  scientific 
course  has  the  greater  educational 
value.  Either  is  good  when  fol- 
lowed with  enthusiasm ;  neither  is 
good  when  followed  listlessly. 
There  is  no  use  blinking  the  fact 
that  the  matter  is  regulated  by  the 
choice  of  the  student.  If  he  pre- 
fers the  scientific  course,  that  is  the 
better  course.  He  will  never  be 
nourished  by  food  which  is  forced 
down  his  throat. 

Another   point  to  be    borne    in 


mind  is  that  thoroughness  will  it- 
self help  to  make  a  course  attrac- 
tive. A  boy  or  girl  might  be 
attracted  by  the  ambition  to  become 
a  thorough  linguist  if  a  course  were 
arranged  with  that  object.  Greek 
and  Latin  would  be  the  basis,  and 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  Latin, 
the  study  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  On 
this  continent  French,  Spanish, 
German  and  Italian  all  have  a  high 
commercial  value.  We  are  aware 
of  the  objections  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  options  in  the  colleges,  but 
it  seems,  if  the  tendency  to  special- 
ization can  be  made  to  encourage 
thoroughness,  it  will  not  be  an  un- 
mitigated evil. 


''  It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
secondary  schools  are  merely  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  college. 
Colleges  charge  their  shortcomings 
to  failures  and  defects  in  the 
secondary  system.  In  an  important 
sense,  problems  of  the  secondary 
school  must  .be  solved  primarily  in 
light  of  a  sound  psychology  rather 
than  in  light  of  preparation  for 
college  or  a  preparation  for  life. 

"  The  primary  aim  of  secondary 
education  is  not  preparation  for 
college.  The  aim  of  the  secondary 
education  is  suitable  preparation 
for  the  period  of  adolescence; 
it  is  liberal  education  for  adoles- 
cence. The  emphasis  must  be  upon 
the  individual,  not  upon  his  means 
for  making  a  living.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  secondary  school  not  to 
make  a  specialist,  but  to  make  a 
man  who  may  become  a  specialist. 

"  This  period  of  adolescence  de- 
mands studies  that  call  gradually 
into  play  his  developing,  faculties. 
They  must  increase  in  difficult^'  ^nd 
they  must  begin  to  satisfy  his  de- 
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sires  to  understand  and  see  reasons 
and  relations.  The  nature  of 
secondary  education  is  determined 
by  the  nature  of  things,  not  by 
nature  of  college  requirements.'' — 
Dr.   .Nathaniel   Butler. 


Recently    the    Edinburgh     Mer- 
chant   Company   and     Chamber   of 
Commerce  and  the  Lekh  Chamber 
of  Comerce  remitted  to  a  joint  sub- 
committee the  consideration  of  how 
the    present    system    of    education 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  bring  it 
in   consonance   with   the   needs   of 
business  men,   with  power  to  take 
such   action   as   they    might    deem 
proper  in  support  of  the  movement 
for   rendering   commercial   instruc- 
tion   more    efficient    and    extended. 
The  committee  has  just  issued  a  re- 
port.     It  is   explained   in  the   first 
few  pages  what  steps  were  taken  to 
procure   information.       Forty-three 
witnesses    were    examined,    includ- 
ing prominent  educators  and  repre- 
sentative men  of  affairs,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  the  com- 
mittee collected  printed  matter  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  consisting  of 
productions  by  the  witnesses,  pros- 
pectuses, etc.,  of  schools,  and  official 
reports  on  commercial  education  in 
certain  continental  countries  and  in 
the  United  States. 

The  main  conclusions  formulated 
by  tne  committee  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  commercial  subjects  pro- 
perly so  called  should  not  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools,  but  that  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  of  history,  and 
of  geography  should  have  a  com- 
mercial application;  the  aim  of  the 
school  course  should  be  to  give  a 
sound  general  education  fitting 
pupils  for  entering  on  a  commercial 
career. 

2.  The  better  teaching  of  modern 
languages  is   also    a   first  necessity 


for  the  improvement  of  commercial 
education. 

3.  Faculties  of  commerce  should 
be    established    in   the   universities.- 

It  is  noticable  further  that  the 
committee  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  make  any  recommen- 
dation in  regard  to  the  education 
of  girls  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  boys.  They  hold  that  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  educa- 
tion ''  differentiation  is  not  re- 
quired, and  that  if  their  views  were 
adopted,  the  increasing  number  of 
girls  who  look  forward  to  clerk- 
ships, as  well  as  the  few  who  aspire 
to  higher  positions  of  trust  in  mer- 
cantile hie,  would,  equally  with 
boys,  have  tne  means  of  obtaining 
suitable  education." 


In  the  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
hard  conditions  of  the  poor  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  we  have  often  de- 
prived the  objects  of  our  charity 
of  the  courage  and  resourcefulness 
that  are  such  necessary  attributes. 
This  is  a  charge  that  is  frequently 
brought  against  charitable  effort. 
The  same  charge  is  now  made 
against  the  common  schools.  "  For 
those  destined  to  a  life  of  disillu- 
sionment and  hardship — and  that 
means  the  vast  majority  of  us  all — 
the  qualities  most  valuable,  after 
truthfulness,  industry,  and  respect 
for  law  and  justice,  are  perhaps 
resourcefulness  and  cheerful  cour- 
age. If  we  seek  evidences  of  these 
qualities  among  our  public  school 
children,  if  we  seriously  and  with- 
out prejudice  ask  what  the  schools 
are  doing  to  cultivate  them,  the  re- 
sults of  our  investigations  are 
sadly  disheartening. 

"  Unbridled  and  unblushing  con- 
ceit pervades  the  school  atmosphere 
of. to-day.  The  well-meant  efforts 
of  teachers  in  the  lower  schools  to 
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lead  children  to  express  their  ideas 
freely,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  any  attempt,  however 
feeble,  have  established  a  precedent 
according  to  which  the  pupils  de- 
mand perpetual  tribute  of  enthusias- 
tic praise.  These  children  are  in- 
dividually the  centres  of  their  own 
universe;  and  the  laws  of  nature 
and  ot  man  sink  mio  insis:nnicance 
when  in  conflict  with  their  good 
pleasure  or  convenience.  The 
delusion  is  so  extreme  as  to  be  al- 
most a  mania,  and  it  permeates  and 
poisons  the  very  essence  of  their 
work  and  character.  The  belief 
that  all  their  lessons  should  be 
made  pleasant  and  easy  for  them 
is  so  deeply  rooted  as  to  have  the 
authority  of  an  axiom,  and  what- 
ever controverts  it  is  either  reduced 
to  an  absurdity  or  causes  consterna- 
tion and  righteous  wrath. 

"  The  tremendous   influx   of  the 


more  ignorant  and  debased  or  tur- 
bulent classes  of  foreigners  upon 
our  shores  has  nearly  swamped  the 
public  schools  of  our  great  cities 
with  hordes  of  children  whose  home 
influences  are  on  the  side  of  neither 
culture  nor  morality,  and  whose 
proper  training  presents  a  problem 
before  which  the  boldest  educator 
may  well  shrink  appalled.  The 
children  of  these  immigrants  soon 
acquire  a  smattering  of  book  lore 
that  makes  them,  in  their  own  eyes, 
wiser  than  their  parents,  and  there 
the  benefits  of  the  school  to  them 
too  often  end.  The  modesty,  the 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  the- 
growing  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  their  own  duties, 
that  would  be  of  untold  value  to 
them  as  individuals  and  as  law- 
abiding  citizens,  their  school  train- 
ing does  very  Httle  to  engender." — 
In   Educational  Journal  of  Ethics. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  diflferent  British  chambers 
of  commerce  almost  unanimously 
decided  in  favor  of  holding  the  an- 
nual gathering  of  that  body  in  1903 
in  Montreal.  Much  good  in  the 
way  of  extending  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  this  gathering, 
which  will  be  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  largest  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  concerns  of 
Great  Britain.  After  the  meeting 
the  delegates  will  take  a  trip  to  the 
wheat  fields  of  Manitoba. 


Sir  Thomas  Upton's  challenge 
for  another  series  of  races  for  the 
America's  Cup  has  been  posted. 
The  challenger  will  be  built  at 
Dennys'  yards  and  nickel  steel  will 
be  employed  throughout  for  her 
frames,  plating,  deck  and  principal 


spars.  The  early  start  of  the 
Shamrock  III.  for  this  side 
will  give  her  a  considerable  advant- 
age over  previous  attempts — the 
failures  of  which  are  attributed  to 
inadequate  preparation.  The  new 
boat  shall  have  all  the  advantage  of 
a  thorough  testing  on  both  sides  of 
the  x\tlantic  before  the  races. 
Yacntsmen  appear  to  regard  the  re- 
turn to  plain  steel  as  sensible. 


Recent  investigations,  made  by 
educational  and  scientific  experts  in 
Germany,  as  regards  the  order  of 
development  of  the  brain  in  chil- 
dren, go  to  show  that  these  parts 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  system- 
atic thought,  commonly  known  as 
the  reasoning  powers,  are  the  last 
to   mature.     They   also   show   that 
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mental  exhaustion  from  overwork 
is  most  serious  and  most  frequent 
among  pupils  under  12  years  of 
age.  It  has  been  found  clearly  that 
nothing  exhausts  children  so  much 
as  prolonged  mental  exertion  com- 
bined with  strict  attention.  Thirty 
minutes  is  the  utmost  limit  of  time 
during  which  the  close  attention  of 
a  child  to  one  subject  should  be 
demanded.  An  interval  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  every 
lesson  freshens  up  the  little  student 
greatly.  As  to  how  this  interval 
should  be  employed,  some  recom- 
mend light  physical  exercise,  others 
advocate  rest.  Probably  some  chil- 
dren would  benefit  mpre  by  the  one 
method  and  others  by  the  other. 
Morning  hours  are  also  generally 
recommended  for  study  and  the 
afternoon  for  handicrafts,  etc.  The 
result  of  all  these  elaborate  investi- 
gations is  graphically  summed  up 
in  the  old,  old  proverb,  "  All  work, 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy." 


In  the  Statutes  of  King's  Hall 
Cambridge  given  by  Richard  II., 
we  have  the  earliest  evidence  re- 
specting the  limitation  imposed  in 
the  colleges  as  to  age  at  the  time 
of  admission,  no  student  being  ad- 
missable  under  fourteen  years.  The 
Arts  course  of  study  after  admis- 
sion extended  over  seven  years,  and 
for  the  doctorial  degree  in  Civil 
and  Canon  Law  ten  vears. 


I 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  savs : 
"  Professor  Dewar's  address  to  the 
British  Association  is  very  fascin- 
ating reading.  His  story  of  the 
pursuit  and  location  of  the  abso- 
lute zero  of  temperature  is  more 
engrossing  than  any  romance,  and 
for     incident     it    beats     M.     Jules 


Verne  hollow.  The  prowess  of  the 
chemist  has  still  an  opportunity  of 
distinction;  although  the  point  at 
which  all  thermal  activity  ceases  is 
demonstrated  to  be  273  degrees 
centigrade  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  no  experiment  has  yet  re- 
sulted in  a  lower  temperature  than 
260  degrees  being  reached.  Pro- 
fessor Dewar  does  not  believe  that 
the  zero  '  will  never  be  reached  by 
man,'  so  that  the  chemist  of  the 
future  has  still  something  left  to 
live  for.  Otherwise,  the  modern 
chemist  seems  to  handle  the  ele- 
ments pretty  much  as  he  pleases, 
and  all  gaseous  elements  have  now 
been  subdued  to  the  liquid  form, 
and  made  to  produce  new  elements, 
the  names  of  which  strike  strangely 
on  the  ear.  The  practical  side  of 
Professor  Dewar's  address  is 
equally  worthy  of  attention:  that 
in  which  he  pleaded  for  the  endow- 
ment of  scientific  education. 


The  report  of  a  consular  agent 
in  Saxony  (Mr.  E.  L.  Harris, 
Eibenstock)  shows  the  merchant 
union  co-operating  with  the  State 
for  the  promotion  of  this  interest. 
"  Nowhere  in  the  world,"  says  Mr. 
Harris,  *'  does  commercial  and 
technical  education  hold  such  a 
prominent  place  as  in  Germany, 
and  of  all  the  States  which  compose 
this  Empire,  Saxony  takes  the  lead 
in  this  direction.  This  little  king- 
dom alone  has  about  fifty  commer- 
cial schools.  These  schools  are  in 
the  first  instance  organized  by  the 
merchant  unions,  which  exist  in 
every  little  town  in  the  country. 
The  State  exercises  a  supervising 
influence  over  each  school.  An  in- 
spector appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment visits  the  schools  periodically. 
The  merchant  union  supports  the 
school;  but  if  there  is  any  deficit 
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at  the  end  of  the  year,  this  is  made 
good  by  the  State.  The  buildings, 
together  with  light  and  heat,  are 
furnished  by  the  town  authorities. 
In  many  cities  of  Saxony,  hand- 
sorhe  buildings  have  been  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  commercial 
schools  alone."  In  the  schools  of 
Saxony  special  stress  is  placed  on 
the  study  of  languages  as  has  been 
advised  by  the  Scotch  Committee. 
With  reference  to  this  branch  the 
Agent  in  Saxony  says :  "  Noticable, 
however,  is  the  time  devoted  to 
English  and  French.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  principal  and  board 
of  trustees,  I  was  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  exercises  for  several  days. 
It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity 
and   precision   the   young   students 


dash  off  sentences  in  English  and 
French.  During  the  second  year, 
the  hours  devoted  to  these  lan- 
guages are  taken  up  entirely  with 
conversation  and  readings,  and  not 
a  w^ord  of  German  is  heard.  Dur- 
ing the  hours  devoted  to  calculation, 
the  currency,  together  with  the 
measures  and  weights  of  every 
country  in  the  world  is  taught,  and 
the  students  are  compelled  to  make 
rapid  mental  calculations  in  them 
all.  Outside  of  school  hours  the 
apprentice  is  kept  busy  looking  after 
the  English  and  French  correspond- 
ence of  his  chief  and  in  learning 
that  particular  trade  or  business  of 
the  house  to  which  he  is  appren- 
ticed."— Report  of  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, U.S.A. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
Helen  MacMurchy,  M.D. 


The  Science  Series.  Bacteria.  Bv 
George  Newman,  M.D.,  F.R.S', 
D.P.H.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  London :  John 
Murray. 

The  author,  who  is  Demonstra- 
tor of  Bacteriology  in  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  has  discharged  his 
difficult  task  of  writing  a  book  on 
this  subject  which  should  be  at 
once  popular  and  scientific  with 
signal  success.  It  is  not  too  tech- 
nical and  it  is  not  too  popular.  We 
need  say  nothing  about  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  but  we  wish  to 
say  that  there  should  be  a  good 
book  on  this  subject  in  every 
Teachers'  Library,  and  we  know  of 
none  better  than  this.  Its  scope  is 
wide,  it  contains  information  which 
teachers  ought  to  have  in  their 
possession,  and  which  they  could 
advantageously  bring  to  bear  on 
general  education. 


A  Handbook  of  Hygiene.     By  Lt.- 

Col.    Davies,    M.R.C.S.,    D.P.H. 

Cambridge.       London :      Charles 

Griffin  &  Co. 

This  complete  and  admirable 
Handbook  of  Hygiene  has  now 
reached  its  second  edition.  The 
author  was  Sanitary  Officer  to  the 
x\rmy  Headquarters,  India,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley. 
His  wide  experience  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject  have 
enabled  him,  with  the  aid  of  his 
pubHshers,  to  produce  a  book  con- 
taining all  the  essentials,  yet  at 
once  handy,  portable  and  thor- 
oughly reliable.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  books  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  copies  of  their  interesting  and 
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valuable  publications,  including 
eighteen  pamphlets  on  Dietary 
Studies  and  Food.  These  embody 
the  results  of  a  most  important 
work  at  the  experiment  stations  and 
elsewhere. 

We  have  also  received  from  the 
same  department  the  Seventeenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  a  volume  of  over 
600  pages,  containing  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  inter- 
esting to  farmers  and  others. 
Articles  on  poultry-raising  on  the 
farm,  on  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  market  milk  and  on  ocean 
transportation  may  be  specially 
mentioned. 


Experimental  Hygiene.       By  A.  T. 

Simmons,    B.Sc,    and  .E.    Sten- 

house,  B.Sc.       Macmillan  &  Co., 

London,  England. 

In  the  preface  the  authors  say  : 
"We  have  attempted  to  make  stu- 
dents familiar  with  those  broad 
principles  of  science  without  which 
the  intelligent  guidance  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  is  impossible."  Our 
housekeepers,  cooks,  etc.,  cannot  do 
better  than  procure  a  copy  of  this 
book  for  their  information  and 
guidance  to  tHe  intelligent  care  of 
the  kitchen  and  its  work.  In  this 
book  principles  are  stated,  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  figures  of 
apparatus  given,  and  often  proved, 
all  bearing  finally  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  best  kinds  of  food.  The 
best  book  we  have  seen  on  scientific 
domestic  economy. 


Twentieth  Century  Expense  Book. 
By  Mary  W.  Dewson.     Boston : 
Richard  G.  Badger  &  Co. 
This     excellent     account     book, 
which     is     pubhshed     under     the 
auspices  of  the   School  of   House- 
keeping   of   the    Women's    Educa- 


tional and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston,  is  calculated  to  make  the 
woman  who  uses  it  think  and  plan 
wisely  about  the  division  of  in- 
come. There  is  a  pointed  and  sug- 
gestive introduction  by  Mrs.'  Ellen 
H.  Richards,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 


Home  Economics.  By  Maria  Par- 
Ion.  New  York:  The  Centurv 
Co. 

The  name  of  the  authoress,  who 
founded  the  original  cooking  school 
in  Boston,  is  a  household  word  in 
America,  and  she  has  written  many 
volumes  on  the  themes  connected 
with  domestic  science.  This  volume 
deals  with  the  necessities  of  daily 
home  life,  the  making  and  manage- 
ment of  a  home,  and  we  have  within 
it  a  great  deal  of  practical  infor- 
mation and  direction,  garnered  in 
a  long  life  devoted  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
that  contribute  to  Home  Econom-^ 
ics.  There  are  a  great  many 
women  to  whom  this  book  would 
be  a  great  boon  and  a  suitable  gift. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  house,  and 
there  is  scarcely  anything  that 
comes  into  a  house  which  one  may 
not  learn  something  of  from  this 
book.  The  final  chapter  on  Mis-^ 
cellaneous  Matters  is  one  of  th^ 
most  valuable.  There  is  a  good 
index.  <  * 


The  Librarv  of  Useful  Stories. 
The  Story  of  Germ  Life.  By 
H.  W.  Conn.  New  York:  ;  IX 
Appleton  &  Co.  r 

This  little  manual  contains  an 
outline  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  bacteria.  It  is  intended 
especially  to  cover  the  field  of  non- 
pathogenic organisms,  and  two  of 
the  best  chapters  are  those  which 
deal  with  the   uses  of  bacteria  in 
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agricultural     and     industrial     pro- 
cesses, etc. 


Maxims  of  Public  Health.     By  O. 
W.     Wight,      M.    D.,      Medical 
Health  Officer  of  Detroit.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This     book,     though     published 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  out 
of  date,  because  it  is  full  of  com- 
mon  sense   and   acute  observation. 
It  is  rather  a  series  of  hints  to  the 
average   citizen   than   a   systematic 
treatise  for  the  learned. 


The  Commonwealth  of  Cells.     Bv 
H.   G.   F.    Sparrell,   B.A.     Lon- 
don :  Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox. 
The  modest  sub-title  declares  this 
book  to  be  some  popular  essays  on 
human  physiology  and,  though  it  is 
unquestionably  that,  it  is  also  some- 
what more.     It  is  as  accurate  as  if 
it  were  not  popular,  and  its  inter- 
est    amounts     almost     to     charm, 
especially   in    dealing   with    ''  those 
delicate    tissues    wherein    the    soul 
transacts   its   earthlv  business." 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly 
will  send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


The  departments  in  St.  Nicholas 
occupy  continually  more  space  and 
interest  in  the  magazine.  The  long 
story  in  the  October  number  is 
"  Slushy,"  the  Roustabout,  by 
Howard  E.  Ames. 


Julien,  Matthews,  Bengough,  and 
Racey  are  the  four  Canadians  whose 
work  receives  mention  in  the  last 
mentioned  article. 


'  :The  contributions  of  special  ex- 
cellence to  the  October  Atlantic  in- 
clude an  article  on  Montaigne,  by 
H.  D.  Sedgwick,  Jr. ;  one  on  Mere- 
dith, "  A  Knightly  Pen,"  by  Har- 
riet Waters  Preston ;  and  two  short 
poems  on  Joan  of  Arc,  by  H.  W. 
Boynton.  The  first  essay  in  the 
Contributors'  Club,  An  Afternoon 
Grievance,  is  a  sprightly  and  genial 
complaint. 


The  concluding  series  of  London 
Depicted,  by  Tony  Grubhoffer,  ap- 
pears in  the  September  Studio.  The 
scenes  dealt  with  are:  A  Cabman's 
Shelter,  Somerset  House,  The 
Temple,  Dock  opposite  Waterloo 
Pier,  Blackfriar's  Pier,  and  St. 
James'  Park.  The  Work  of  Josef 
Israels,  Turin  Exhibition,  and 
American  Press  Illustrators  are 
among     the      important     articles. 


The  October  Century  contains 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
American  poets  by  the  artist  Wyatt 
Eaton,  by  whose  early  death  Can- 
ada was  deprived  of  a  gifted  son. 
There  is  also  a  reproduction  of  a 
crayon  drawing  of  the  artist  by 
himself  which  illustrates  the  charm- 
ing qualities  of  his  work.  This 
number  of  the  magazine  is  partly 
devoted  to  the  elucidation  ot  sup- 
posed mysteries,  such  as  the  Cardiff 
Giant  and  the  methodsofJ.A.Dowie. 

An  important  contribution  to 
present  day  art  criticism  opens  the 
October  Scribner's.  It  is  an  article 
on  the  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  by 
Russell  Sturgis,  with  numerous  re- 
productions from  Mr.  Ward's 
statues.  There  is  a  remarkable 
story,  quite  recalling  in  atmosphere 
and  distinction  the  work  of  Haw- 
thorne, by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  a 
short  story  very  much  in  advance 
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of  the  usual  work  of  this  author. 
At  Damascus  Gate  is  an  unusually 
fine  poem  by  G.  M.  Whicher. 

Some  Phases  in  Fiction,  by 
Walter  Sichel,  taken  from  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  is  the  longest  and 
most  serious  piece  of  work  in  The 
Living  Age  for  October  nth. 


brother's    work    was    concluded    in 
the  last  number. 


The  Cosmopolitan  contains,  be- 
sides other  articles,  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Winter's  Drama,  by 
Wingrove  Bolton;  one  of  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead's  most  disagreeable 
articles — which  is  saying  a  great 
deal — on  the  Coronation ;  and  a 
contribution  from  Prof.  Peck, 
"  What  a  Father  Can  Do  For  His 
Son." 


Two  of  the  short  articles  in  the 
October  Book  Buyer  are  devoted  to 
accounts  of  the  work  of  Edward 
Eggleston,  and  of  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  The  Virginian 
and  the  Maid-at-Arms  are  given 
special  signed  reviews 


The  October  Lippincott  has  an 
unusually  interesting  novelette  by 
a  new  writer,  Mary  Moss.  "  Fruit 
Out  of  Season  "  is  the  name ;  it  is 
a  love  story,  pleasing  and  not  too 
probable,  the  latter  qualitv  not  in 
the  least  interfering  with  the 
former. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  contributes  an 
article  on  Indian  Viceroys  to  the 
Youth's  Companion  for  October  i6. 
There  are  the  usual  number  of 
wholesome  and  interesting  short 
stories,  and  the  editorial  page  main- 
tains its  standard  of  excellence. 
Mr.  Thomson's  capital  serial  story 
of  the  Sister  of  a  Canadian  Sur- 
veyor   who   took    a   share    in    her 


Analytical  Psychology.  $1.50.  A 
practical  manual  for  colleges  and 
normal  schools,  presenting  the  facts 
and  principles  of  mental  analysis 
in  the  form  of  simple  illustration 
and  experiments,  with  forty-two 
figures  in  the  text  and  thirty-nine 
experimental  charts  by  Prof.  Light- 
ner  Witmer,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  purpose  of  this 
manual  is  to  base  psychological 
study  upon  experiment,  so  making 
it  practice  in  true  induction.  It 
begins  with  showing  the  combina- 
tion of  apperception  and  sensation 
to.  develop  the  perception  and  sev- 
eral very  striking  experiments  are 
given  to  show  the  part  taken  by  the 
mind  itself.  The  figures  and  charts 
are  clear  and  striking,  and  the 
sej-ies  of  color  charts,  to  show  how 
colors  are  varied  by  contrast,  is  of 
special  interest.  (Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  London.) 

We  have  received  Volume  VIII. 
of  the  Documentary  History  of 
Education  in  Upper  Canada.  The 
whole  history  covers  the  time  be- 
tween the  passing  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  of  1 79 1,  and  the  close  of 
Dr.  Ryerson's  administration  of 
the  Education  Department  in  1873. 
It  is  edited  under  the  direction  of 
thq  Minister  of  Education,  with 
explanatory  notes  by  J.  George 
Hodgins,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Volume 
VI 1 1,  deals  with  the  years  1848- 
1849.  The  matter  is  prepared  with 
great  intelligence  and  care  and  the 
volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  records  of  education  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Having  been 
Chief  of  the  Staff  in  the  Education 
Department  from  1844  to  1890,  Dr. 
Hodgins  was  personally  cognizant 
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of  the  various  educational  events 
recorded  in  the  Volumes  of  this 
Documentary  History,  and  no  man 
nov^  living  is  better  qualified  for 
the  task  of  putting  intd  continuous 
and  readable  shape,  the  vast  fund 
of  materials   at  his  command. 


our  readers.  The  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Hales  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  price  of  the  book. 


The  Standard  Reader  Series  is 
inaugurated  by  a  "  First  Reader," 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  Teach- 
er's Manual,  with  an  introduction 
for  the  entire  series.  Much  care 
has  been  taken  in  preparing  the 
First  Reader  for  use  in  schools,  but 
we  have  serious  doubts  of  its  fitness 
for  our  schools.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 

In  the  Riverside  Literature  Se- 
ries, Mr.  Ewing's  "  Jacknapes  " 
and  *'  Brownies,"  15  cents,  have 
been  sent  us.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston. 


Our  Country's  Story.     An  Elemen- 
tary History  of  the  United  States. 
65  cents.     By  Eva  March  Tippen. 
A  collection  of  the  essential  facts 
and    principles    of    history,    briefly 
told  in  a  simple  style  that  cannot 
fail  to  appeal  to  a  child,  and  to  de- 
velop  thought,   without   which  the 
study  of  history  is  almost  valueless. 
Much  of  this  history  is  appUcable 
to  the  history  of  Canada. 

The  age  of  Chaucer  (1340-1400X 
by  F.  J.  Snell,  M.A.,  with  intro- 
ductions by  Prof.  I.  W.  Hales. 
Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons, 
London,  price  3s  6d.  This  is  one 
of  the  volumes  in  the  series  of 
Hand  Books  of  English  Liter- 
ature. We  have  had  occasion  to 
speak  in  high  praise  of  these  hand 
books;  they  seem  so  thorough, 
complete  and  scholarly,  that  it  is 
very^satisfactory  to  read  and  com- 
mend them       to  the  attention  of 


Murray's   Home   and    School   Lib- 
rary.   Edited  by  Laurie  Magnus, 
M.D.    London,  England.     2s. 
"Heroes    of    the    West."      The 
writers  say,  *'  We  are  writing  prim- 
arily for  those  who  have  the  main 
facts   and  biographies    of    English 
History;  we  aim  at  supplementing 
this,    and    at    suggesting  the  true 
prospective   of  the   English   events 
in  the  wider  landscape  of  Western 
Europe." 


The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  in  the  Secondary  School. 
By  Alexander  Smith,  B.Sc,  Ph. 
D.,  associate  professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Ed- 
win H.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  professor  in 
Harvard  University.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  Publishers,  London, 
Eng. 

Prof.  Smith  treats  of  the  defects 
in  the  present  teaching  of  chemistry, 
which  he  considers  more  abundant 
than  the  advantages  secured.  He 
goes  on  to  show  what  ought  to  be 
the  work  done  in  the  secondary 
school  to  make  this  science  do  the 
most  for  the  mental  development  of 
the  pupil,  especially  in  training  to 
careful  observation  and  true  induc- 
tions from  the  observations  made. 
This  should  be  supplemented  by 
thorough  recitation  work  with  lec- 
tures and  full  explanations  by  the 
teacher.  Considerable  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  theories  of 
chemistry. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  gives 
clearly  Prof.  Hall's  views  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  physics.  He 
indicates  the  class  of  experiments 
that  give  the  pupil  the  best  prepara- 
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tion  for  the  work  which  should  be 
done  in  college.  It  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  he  would  have  a  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  work  of  students 
merely  preparing  for  more  advanced 
study  and  those  who  expect  to  go 
into  active  life  from  the  secondary 
school.  Yet  in  all  he  says  the  col- 
lege student  is  clearly  in  his  mind. 
He  would  have  the  larger  part  of 
the  work  quantitative  measure- 
ments. 

We  commend  this  book  to  all 
teachers  as  they  will  find  instruction 
and  inspiration  in  it  for  their  work, 
and  these  things  are  needed  by 
every  true  teacher.  But  to  the 
teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry 
this  book  we  deem  indispensable, 
directions  for  fittings  of  the  labora- 
tory, the  instruments  to  be  seciired, 
the  teaching  in  the  class-room,  in 
the  laboratory,  and  out  of  doors. 
We  like  the  free  spirit  of  the 
writers.  ^r^^^i- 

^    ru-r  <i 


Coleridge  and  Wordswortn:  Select 
Poems:  prescribed  for  the  matric- 
ulation and  departmental  examin- 
ations, 1903.  Edited  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  Prof.  Pelhan 
Edgar,  Ph.D.  George  N.  Morang  & 
Company,  Toronto.  Prof.  Edgar  in 
,  the  introduction  to  and  notes  on 
these  select  beautiful  poems  places 
much  valuable  information  at  the 
disposal  of  the  teachers  and  scholars 
in  both  Public  and  High  Schools. 
Dr.  Edgar  has  constantly  kept  in 
mind  the  master  and  the  pupil  in  his 
work  on  these  poems,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  will  profit 
by  the  good  judgment  he  has  shown. 
The  Geo  N.  Morang  &  Co.  are 
making  themselves  a  name  for  good 
printing. 


Tangled  in  Stars.  By  Miss  Ethel- 
wyn  Wetherald.  Richard  G. 
Badger,  The  Gorham  Press, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

"Tangled  in  Stars"  is  a  slim  volume 
of  verse  as  regards  number  of 
pages, — wisely  slim,  as  thereby  the 
lover  of  out-door  scenes  and  the 
moods  called  forth  by  them  is  left 
unsatiated.  The  book  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  author's  pleasure  in 
birds  and  weeds,  stars  and  flowers, 
with  glimpses  of  woodland  and  run- 
ning water,  budding  boughs  and 
falling  leaves.  These  poems  are 
above  all  things  sincere — there  is 
not  an  affected  line  in  the  book. 
And  there  is  scarcely  a  poem  in 
which  feeling  and  perception  do  not 
go  hand  in  hand.  Observation 
penetrated  by  emotion  would  per- 
haps best  describe  these  verses.  The 
eye  revels  in  the  outward  show  of 
things  and  the  heart  continually 
makes  its  comment. 

There  are  also  touches  of 
imagination,  as  when  it  is  said  of 
"the  Roads  of  Old,"  "  Thev  bor- 
dered childhood's  country  well  "  ; 
or  in  the  subtle  truth  of  these 
stanzas : 

"  Who    hath    not    in   a  darkening 
wood, 
At    twilight's    moment,    dimly 
known 
That    all   his   hurts    were   under- 
stood 
By  some  near  presence  not  his 
own, 
That   all   his   griefs     were    com- 
forted ; 
His  aspirations  given  release; 
And  that  upon  his  troubled  head 
Was  laid  the  view-less  hand  of 
Peace." 
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In  other  poems — noticeably  in 
"At  Awaking"  and  "The  Bud- 
ding Child  " — the  author  appears 
to  be  led  astray  by  force  of  her  own 
optimism  into  the  implication  that 
this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  But  this  view  would,  we 
are  sure,  have  been  corrected,  had 
Miss  Wetherald's  recent  poetic 
work  been  adequately  represented 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
lightness  and  earth-loving  pleasant- 
ness of  these  "  little  leafy  songs." 

The  author  of  this  neat  volume 
of  verse  is  no  new  votary  of  the 
Muses,  but  has  already  proved  her- 
helf  a  poet  and  a  finished  writer  of 
prose. 

"  The   poets,    who   on    earth    have 
made  us  heirs 
Of    truth    and    pure    delight    by 
heavenly  lays  !" 


It  is  is  now  some  months  since 
George  N.  Morang  and  Company, 
of  Toronto,  issued  Mr.  Beckles 
Willson's  entertaining  life  of  Lord 
Strathcona  which  has  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  of  Great  Britain  as 
well  as  in  Canada.  Mr.  Willson's 
purpose  has  evidently  been  to  pro- 
vide a  short,  readable  and  generally 
comprenensive  account  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  man  who, 
it  is   universally  acknowledged,  has 


been  a  great  force  in  developing 
Canada.  The  book  appeals,  and  ap- 
peals successfully,  to  the  same  class 
of  readers  who  derive  the  greater 
part  of  their  information  and  re- 
creation in  reading  from  the  daily 
newspapers  and  popular  magazines  ; 
and  it  is  through  this  class,  on  ac 
count  of  the  largeness  of  its  con- 
stituency, that  possibly  the  widest 
influence  may.  at  present  be  exert- 
ed. Mr.  Willson's  work  is  not  a 
final,  nor  intimate  biography  which 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  author  ; 
but  it  is  interesting,  picturesque, 
and  patriotic,  and  forms  a  success- 
ful contribution  to  what  may  be 
called  journalistic  Canadian  history. 
The  appearance  of  the  book,  as  is 
usual  with  the  publications  of  the 
Company,  is  attractive  and  credit- 
able to  the  enterprise  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 
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THE    WORK    OF    THE    TEACHER 
By  The  Rev.  Canon  S.  M.  Taylor,  M.A. 


Psalm  xxxiv.  12,  ''  Come,  ye  chil- 
dren, and  hearken  unto  me;  I  will 
teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

A  preacher  who  at  all  realizes  his 
position  must  feel  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  as  he  miounts  the  pul- 
pit steps  and  looks  down  on  the 
lines  of  faces  that  stretch  before 
him.  He  stands  there,  whatever  his 
shortcomings  and  limitations  in 
mind  or  character,  to  teach  on  the 
highest  of  all  subjects,  that  which 
strikes  deepest  into  our  nature  and 
touches  the  very  springs  of  life. 
He  has  to  speak  for  God. 

But  sometimes,  besides  this,  it  is 
the  nature  of  his  audience  that 
especially  moves  him.  It  is  so  with 
me  this  evening. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  in- 
fluence of  anyone  over  his  fellows. 
We  always,  I  think,  underestimate 
it.  But  even  the  dullest  mind  can 
grasp  the  thought  that  among  the 
most  influential  of  all  are  those  who 
have  to  do  with  the  daily  teaching 
of  the  children.     It  is  the  most  im- 


.  A  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Saviour's  Collegiate  Church,  South- 
wark,  at  a  Special  Service  for 
Pupil-Teachers,  October  24,  1901, 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  S.  M.  Taylor, 
M.A. 


pressionable  time  of  life  that  they 
deal  with.  It  is  also  the  most  trust- 
ful. And  no  one,  outside  the  home 
circle,  has  more  opportunity  and 
more  power  in  the  forming  of  the 
man  and  woman  that  is  to  be  than 
the  teacher.  The  forming  of  their 
character,  I  mean ;  for  that  is  the 
real  self.  Do  teachers  always  realize 
this  ?  Perhaps  not.  From  my  own 
personal  experience  as  parish  priest, 
I  am  sure  of  it. 

And  you,  who  are  pupil-teachers, 
are  teachers  in  the  making.  Al- 
ready you  have  begun  your  great 
and  serious  work,  each  with  your 
own  widening  circle.  What,  then, 
is  the  immense  power  of  influence 
that  is  contained  in  this  gathering 
now? 

Try  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
your  calling.  You  stand  by  the 
cradle  of  the  future.  Into  your 
hands  will  be  placed  the  young  life 
of  the  many  thousands  whose  know- 
ledge and  principles  and  convictions 
will  virtually  govern  the  land. 

Even  from  the  lowest  and  most 
worldly  point  of  view,  then,  we  do 
well  to  recall  ourselves  from  the 
folly  of  despising  one  of  these  little 
ones.  There  they  sit  in  rows.  Small 
heads  bent  over  the  slate;  with  just 
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the  unfoldings  of  thought  and 
judgment;  the  quick  and  dull,  the 
painstaking  and  the  careless.  And 
there  they  play,  in  complete  forget- 
fulness  of  the  difficulties  of  ten 
minutes  ago,  or  of  the  ten  minutes 
to  come,  shrieking  and  sliding  in 
aimless  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits,  till  the  bell  brings  a  sudden 
calm.  And  it  is  for  you  to  remem- 
ber that  the  greater  number  of  all 
that  crowd  will  grow  up  to  play  a 
man  or  woman's  part  in  the  world ; 
not  really  lost  in  the  multitude, 
though  lost  to  your  sight ;  but  indi- 
vidual centres  of  light  or  darkness, 
happiness  and  pain.  It  does  not 
need  a  strong  Imagination  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  importance  of  the 
teachers  function  over  that  mass  of 
palpitating:  life  and  possibilities. 
But  familiarity,  the  daily  round, 
may  dull  the  edge  of  the  idea.  It 
may  vulgarize  our  point  of  view. 

Anyone  may  take  a  vulgar  view 
of  their  life-work — you  of  yours  and 
I  of  mine.  And  the  only  way  to  be 
saved  from  dropping  down  into  it 
is  to  set  a  high  ideal  before  your- 
selves, and  to  cling  to  it.  Whether 
it  be  high  or  low  it  will,  without 
your  knowing  it,  color  all  your 
actions,  affect  all  the  tone  of  your 
life.  What  should  yours  be  ?  Shall 
it  be  this  ?  "  My  life-work  is  to  get 
my  pupils  to  satisfy  examiners,  to 
earn  the  largest  grant,  and  ulti- 
matelv  to  preside  over  one  of  the 
most  important  of  schools."  There 
is  nothing  in  that  but  what  you  may 
with  an  honest  ambition  desire. 
But  it  is  a  narrow  aim.  And,  even 
if  all  here  present  could  attain  it, 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
cannot  be,  I  think  it  is  not  the  aim 
that  you,  with  your  hearts  voung 
and  generous,  would  be  satisfied  to 
set  before  you  as  the  end  of  it  all. 
Or,  there  is  another  ideal.     "  I 


have  to  train  the  faculties  of  these 
children,  to  refine  their  tastes  and 
manners,  to  mould  their  tempers, 
to  aim,  as  far  as  my  reach  goes  into 
their  lives,  at  building  up  in  them 
the  highest  type  of  character  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen — the  Chris- 
tian type."  There  is  no  nobler  aim 
for  a  life's  work  than  so  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  God  and  man. 

Will  you,  then,  set  this  before 
yourselves  now?*  For  now  is  the 
time.  Not  to  wake  up  later  to  feel, 
*'  Well,  I  have  gained  this  and  that, 
and  I  stand  where  I  w^anted  to  be; 
but  I  could  have  done  better,  yes, 
if  I  had  the  years  over  again ;  I 
would  lay  down  my  honored  place 
just  to  be  as  this  one  or  that,  whose 
name  is  not  known  like  mine,  but 
w^ho,  God  knows,  wall  leave  the 
world  better  than  he  found  it." 

Set  the  highest  ideal  of  your  work 
that  you  know  before  you — the 
divinest,  "  To  the  glory  of  God " 
written  in  g:old  all  across  it.  And 
then  you  will  yield  to  no  one  in  your 
desire  and  effort  that  every  child 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  the 
best  means  of  getting  knowledge ; 
but  education  will  for  you  always 
mean  something  deeper  than  that. 
It  is  a  poor  cramped  view  of  a  great 
profession  that  would  lead  you  to 
think  that  your  part  is  to  store  the 
brain  with  facts,  and  let  others  pay  i 
attention  to  disposition  and  conduct.  | 
You  cannot  separate  Hfe  off  into 
compartments  like  that,  even  if  you 
wished  to.  All  the  day  long  you 
are  affecting  morals  as  well  as  mind. 
These  are  not  clever  animals  you 
face,  with  their  quick  observant 
eyes.  Through  those  eyes  there 
looks  out  on  you  a  living  soul,  with 
a  future  that  stretches  beyond  what 
is  seen  and  temporal,  able  "  to 
glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for 
ever." 
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i\nd  be  sure  you  will  not  think 
arithmetic  or  geography  or  history 
of  small  importance,  because  you 
know  that  it  is  more  important  still 
that  they  should  feel  the  meanness 
of  lying,  and  the  nobility  of  a  life 
that  follows  the  example  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  and  is  being  made 
like  unto  Him.  The  head  and  the 
heart — both  are  to  be  trained.  You 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  less.  It  will 
please  you  to  see  this  boy  with  his 
hands  full  of  certificates  when  he 
leaves  you,  but  your  satisfaction  will 
be  far  greater  if  you  know  that  you 
have  helped  to  furnish  him  with  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  creed,  the 
only  stable  foundation  for  a  moral 
life,  that  will  help  him  to  keep  his 
feet  In  the  tide  of  selfishness,  filth, 
and  profanity  which  will  flow  round 
him  as  he  goes  out  to  work  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  that  in  a  Bible 
half -hour  you  have  drummed  into 
his  head  the  stories  of  the  patri- 
archs, or  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  or 
the  journeys  of  St.  Paul;  it  is  the 
atmosphere  of  Christian  thinking 
that  you  have  brought  close  to  him, 
by  contact  with  you,  by  a  word 
dropped  here  and  there,  and  so 
colored  his  whole  view  of  life  and 
conduct — it  is  this  that  will  help 
l:im  then.  In  a  word,  it  is  you 
yourself;  what  you  are,  not  what 
you  say  only ;  escaping  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  (we  sum  it  up  in  the  word 
"  tone  "  sometimes)  this  that  may 
be,  and  should  be,  the  best  part  of 
all  the  education  you  help  to  give. 
''  Come,  ye  children,  and  hearken 
unto  me,  and  I  will  teach  you — the 
fear  of  the  Lord  " ;  so  your  life  will 
be  saying,  if  you  have  grasped  the 
highest  ideal,  though  your  lips  may 
never  utter  it  in  so  many  words. 
But  before  you  can  teach  it,  you 
must  yourselves  know  it.  Here  is 
the  point  on  which  it  all  hangs. 


In  you,  whose  own  life  is  open- 
ing, still  unfixed,  still  forming,  is 
"  the  fear  of  the  Lord  "  as  we  find 
it  explained  in  this  Psalm  xxxiv,.the 
love  that  fears  to  offend,  the  love 
that  is  full  of  reverence — is  that  an 
influence  in  your  heart?  Do  you 
pray?  Do  you  believe  in  Christ  as 
the  revelation  of  the  Father,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world?  Do  you 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  de- 
voutly receive  the  Sacrament  that 
He  makes  full  of  grace  for  your 
soul?  Do  you  value  your  member- 
ship in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  know 
what  it  means?  Believe  me,  you 
cannot  impart  Christianity  from 
books  merely.  You  must  be  living 
as  a  Christian,  loving  God,  repent- 
ing of  sin,  realizing  by  faith  the 
things  that  are  spiritual  and  unseen, 
if  you  w^ould  teach  that. 

You  will  need  all  the  support  of 
your  Christian  beUef  to  face  the 
difficulties  and  trials  of  your  way. 
It  is  a  hard  work,  as  well  as  a 
responsible.  "  Many  boys,"  said 
Thomas  Fuller,  ''  be  muddy-headed, 
till  they  be  clarified  by  age."  It  is 
true  of  those  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  it  not,  as  of  those  of  the 
seventeenth?  The  ideal  child — so 
bright  and  docile  and  grateful  and 
good  tempered — exists  in  the 
speeches  of  the  sentimental,  and  in 
a  certain  type  of  book ;  but  the  real 
child  is  often  slow,  and  sometimes 
sullen  and  rude.  ''  How  interest- 
ing!" a  visitor  says  of  the  work, 
as  he  sees  a  model  lesson  given  to 
some  proficient  standard  ;  but  "How 
laborious !"  would  be  the  title  of 
the  companion  picture  that  the 
teacher  could  supply.  I  marvel  at 
and  admire  the  patient  cheerfulness 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  teachers 
of  the  schools  all  over  the  land. 
You  will  have  a  good  tradition  to 
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live  up  to  in  that  respect  as  in  so 
many  others. 

"  They  have  their  reward  "  may 
be  said,  no  doubt,  of  those  Hving 
bravely  this  responsible  and  labor- 
ious life.  All  good  honest  work 
has;  all  work  with  a  high  motive. 
But,  as  with  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  that  reward  does  not  come 
in  coin  of  the  realm.  The  charities 
we  are  asked  to  help  this  evening 
tell  us  that.  It  is  a  touching  list, 
the  candidates  for  annuities — so 
many  more  than  can  have  them. 
They  have  mostly  been,  it  seems,  in 
country  schools.  It  is  a  time  of 
much  talk  about  old-age  pensions. 
If  they  are  deserved  by  any,  they 
are  deserved  by  such  cases  as  these. 
The    Education     Department     has 


sometimes  touched  on  the  subject; 
but  meanwhile  help  must  be  given. 
Men  and  women  who  have  been 
teaching  thirty,  forty,  fifty  years. 
"  Age,  and  failing  health  and  sight  " 
— so  they  appeal  to  us.  It  must 
move  not  only  those  of  their  own 
profession,  but  all  who  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  These  are  the  poor 
who,  because  of  their  education  and 
position,  will  keep  shrinkingly  from 
the  appearance  of  poverty  to  the 
very  last.  The  whole  land  is  debtor 
to  them.  And  we,  who  know  how 
through  the  long  years  they  have 
with  a  good  conscience  fulfilled  their 
calling  in  its  fullest  sense,  teaching 
our  children  *'  the  fear  of  the  Lord," 
we  are  called  upon  to  "  esteem  them 
very  highly  for  their  work's  sake." 


BATHS-PART   ii. 
Edith   M.    M.    Bendeley,    Montreal  and  London,  Eng. 


In  the  last  paper  we  discussed 
the  theory  of  cleanliness,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  a  daily 
bath  was  both  a  necessity  and  a 
pleasure,  contributing  largely  to 
our  health,  well-being  and  com- 
fort. For  purposes  of  cleanliness 
the  warm  bath  (i.e.,  95  to  98  de- 
grees Fahr.)  is  the  most  efficient, 
and  it  should  be  taken  at  night,  as, 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
cutaneous  vessels  and  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  skin,  caused  by  the 
warm  water,  there  is  grave  risk  of 
chills  if  it  be  taken  in  the  morning. 
Many  a  severe  chill  results  from 
warm  baths  taken  at  public  bath 
houses. 

The  bath  should  be  taken  quick- 
ly, plenty  of  soap  used,  and  a  rough 
towel  brought  to  bear  with  energy 
upon   the     glowing     skin.       If  a 


flannel  wrapper  and  warm  sHppers 
are  then  donned,  and  the  bather  re- 
tires between  the  bedclothes  before 
the  warm  glow  has  passed  off,  he 
will  sleep  soundly  and  rise  in  the 
morning  refreshed. 

A  cold  morning  bath  is  only  de- 
sirable if  it  agrees  with  a  person. 
Not  a  few  doctors  deprecate  it  en- 
tirely, especially  for  women.  It 
may,  however,  be  very  good  if  the 
bather  experiences  a  warm  glow 
afterwards.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cold  water  causes  a  shock,  and 
there  is  no  reaction,  it  may  be  safe- 
ly affirmed  that  it  is  undesirable 
for  such  constitutions.  Persons 
who  feel  "  shivery  "  and  have  cold 
hands  and  feet  after  a  cold  bath 
should  not  take  them.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  face  and  neck, 
back   and     chest      should   be   well 
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sponged  every  morning  with  cold 
water,  and  a  vigorous  rub  given 
afterwards,  to  tone  the  skin,  and 
improve  the  circulation.  A  cold 
bath  should  always  be  taken 
quickly.  If  soap  is  used,  it  should 
be  rubbed  on  before  entering  the 
cold  water,  and  then  the  stay  in 
the  water  should  be  very  brief,  the 
whole  body  sponged  quickly,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  rub  with  a  rough 
towel.  Cold  baths  should  be  be- 
gun in  the  summer,  and  only  con- 
tinued in  the  winter  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60  to  70  degrees,  and  if 
the  proper  reaction  ensues.  There 
is  no  merit  in  being  able  to  take 
cold  baths,  though  at  one  time  it 
became  fashionable  to  boast  of  hav- 
ing broken  the  ice  in  one's  morn- 
ing tub. 

For  the  majority  of  people  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  sponge  the  face, 
neck,  back  and  chest  with  cold 
water  on  rising,  and  in  the  cold 
weather  this  is  very  useful  as  a 
protection  from  cold,  neuralgia, 
etc.,  on  going  out  into  an  atmos- 
phere which  perhaps  is  below  zero. 

A  hot  bath,  i.e.,  98  to  105  de- 
grees, is  only  necessary  in  cases 
of  sickness.  If  a  person  has  taken 
a  chill,  and  is  experiencing  all 
those  miserable  sensations  which  in- 
dicate it,  they  should  take  a  bath  of 
this  temperature;  drink  some  hot 
water  meanwhile,  and  when  thor- 
oughly steamed,  get  straight  into 
bed  without  any  delay  whatever. 
Once  there,  it  is  a  very  good  plan 
to  take  a  glass  of  hot  lemonade 
with  honey.  This  should  be  made 
fresh,  the  lemon  juice  squeezed  on 
the  honey  and  hot  water  added. 
During  the  night  cold  water  may 
be  drunk  if  thirsty,  and  after  the 
lMT)fuse  perspiration  which  follows 
tliis  treatment,  great  care  should 
be   taken   on      getting     up   again. 


Here  the  tepid  bath  comes  in  most 
opportunely  to  remove  the  waste 
and  close  the  pores.  Salt  should 
be  used  in  it  to  harden  the  skin. 
Many  a  life  might  be  saved  if  only 
people  would  take  a  cold  in  hand 
at  once  and  help  nature  to  recover 
its  equilibrium,  remembering  al- 
ways that  it  is  through  the  skin 
we  take  cold,  and  that  it  is  best 
and  quickest  got  rid  of  that  way 
also.  Sea  bathing  is  excellent, 
provided  the  following  rules  are 
observed  : 

1.  Not  to  go  into  the  water  for 
two  hours  after  eating,  nor  on  an 
empty  stomach. 

2.  Not  to  remain  in  after  the 
first  sensation  of  cold  or  fatigue. 

Swimming  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  bathing  and  exercise,  and 
the  salt  in  the  water  is  most  salu- 
tary for  the  skin  and  the  cutaneous 
nerves.  A  sudden  plunge  into 
very  cold  water  is  dangerous  un- 
less one  is  hardened  to  it,  and  is,  of 
course,  more  so  in  fresh  than  in 
salt  water.  Many  cases  of  death 
from  "bather's  cramp"  are  due  to 
the  benumbing  and  depressing  in- 
fluences of  cold  on  the  vital  or- 
gans, for  the  water  around  the 
swimmer  is  constantly  being 
changed,  and  each  layer  of  water 
abstracts  a  considerable  amount  of 
heat.  The  care  of  our  hair  is  a 
very  serious  consideration,  seeing 
that  a  good  supply  of  it,  besides 
being  a  protection,  is  a  "great 
beauty,  and  more  durable  and  far 
less  costly  than  fine  hats. 

We  have  got  past  believing  that 
each  individual  hair  is  a  tube,  out 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  lose  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  vital  fluid.  We 
used  to  singe  the  ends  carefully  to 
close  them  up,  and  so  make  up  for 
nature's  carelessness  in  leaving 
them  open. 
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A  hair  is  composed  of  horny 
cells,  and  is  formed  from  the 
epidermis.  It  Hes  in  a  pit — the 
hair  follicle.  The  wall  of  the 
follicle  passes  deep  into  the  skin, 
and  is  formed  of  dermis  lined  by 
epidermis.  This  forms  the  sheath 
of  the  root  of  the  hair.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  the  dermis  rises 
into  a  vascular  papilla,  and  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  cells  over  the 
epidermis  the  hair  grows.  As 
new  cells  form,  the  older  ones  be- 
come corneous,  or  hard,  and  are 
thrust  outwards ;  so  the,  hair  grows. 
The  shaft  of  fully  formed  hair  con- 
sists of  a  pith  or  medulla,  loose  in 
texture,  enclosed  by  a  cortex  of 
dry,  horny  cells,  covered  by  a 
cuticle  of  scales. 

The  sebaceous  .glands  near  the 
hair  roots  supply  the  necessary  oily 
material,  so  artificial  pomades  are 
quite  unnecessary. 

Some  people  used  to  cherish  the 
idea  that  washing  injured  the  hair. 
I  venture  to  think  this  is  a  mistake. 
Dirt,  dust,  stale  oily  matter  cannot 
be  good  for  the  scalp.  It  is  not 
needful  or  possible  to  wash  the 
hair  as  often  as  the  body,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  keep  the  head  as 
clean  as  it  should  be  in  smoky  or 
dusty  places.  Therefore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  consider  our  brush 
and  comb  as  the  register  of  clean- 
liness for  the  hair,  and  when  either 
shows  a  less  than  clean  appearance 
to  wash  the  head  and  get  rid  of  the 
strange  assortment  of  dust,  dirt, 
smuts,  microbes,  which  we  have 
gathered  from  the  surroundins:  at- 
mosphere. The  head  should  be 
washed  in  the  evening,  or  at  all 
events,  when  we  are  not  going  out 
again.  Warm  water  and  castile 
soap  should  be  used,  and  the  scalp 
gently  rubbed  with  the  fingers. 
Then  the  hair  should  be  well  rinsed 


from  soap,  and  in  ,cold  water.  It 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  add  some 
salt  to  the  water,  as  this  lessens 
the  chance  of  catching  cold, ,  and  is 
in  no  way  injurious  to  the  hair. 
We  have  only  to  notice  the  thick 
hair  many  seamen  have  to  .see  that 
salt  cannot  be  harmful.  The  head 
should  be  well  dried  with  a  soft 
towel  and  the  hair  left  loose, to  dry. 
It  may  be  brushed  dry  if  one  has 
time  for  such  attention.  The 
water  and  soap  will,  of  .course,  re- 
move all  natural  oil,  and  this 
would  render  the  hair  brittle,  if  we 
did  not  brush  it  well  to, increase  the 
circulation  and  consequent  secre- 
tion of  oily  matter.  The  hair 
should  be  well  brushed  every  night 
both  for  cleanliness  and  to  remove 
scurf,  and  increase  the  activity  of 
the  skin.  If  this  is  done,  no  harm 
can  result  from  washing,  and  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  perspire 
freely,  it  is  even  more  necessary 
than  in  instances  where  the  skin  is 
naturally  drier.  Perspiration  is 
ruination  to  the  hair,  and  many 
people  lose  it  from  this  circum- 
stance. Anything  which  produces 
perspiration  of  the  head  is  bad  for 
the  scalp,  hence  hot  and  heavy, hats 
are  very  bad  wear  for  women,  and 
we  see  the  results  of  continually 
keeping  the  hat  on  in  the  bald 
heads  of  so  many  business  men. 
Tlie  natural  growth  of  hair  does 
not  fail  in  the  case  of  the  .savage, 
the  gipsy,  and  other  out-door 
dwellers,  to  whom  the  hair  is  the 
natural  and  only  head  covering. 
Probably  in  primitive  times  bald- 
ness was  very  rare,  else  why  did 
the  small  boys  make  merry  over 
Elisha's  lack  of  hair?  The  youth 
of  the  present  day  are  .too  accus- 
tomed to  this  deficiency  to  see  any 
joke  in  it.  The  condition  of  the 
hair  is  very  largely  determined  by 
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the  health,  and  in  cases  of  its  fall- 
ing off  it  would  often  be  better  to 
improve  the  general  .condition  of 
the  body  than  to  use  local  treat- 
ment. It  would  be  well  to  cut 
short,  or  even  to  shave,  if  the  hair 
seems  inclined  to  come  out  very 
much,  and  if  a  hair  tonic  is  neces- 
sary, it  would  be  better  to  get  one 
from  your  doctor  than  to  experi- 
ment with  washes,  which,  according 
to  advertisements,  are  intended  to 
cultivate  enough  hair  for  three 
heads  instead  of  one. 

With  regard  to  the  nails  there  is 
little  to  say,  save  to  keep  them 
clean  and  short.  Infection  has 
often  been  carried  under  ,the  nails 
by  doctors  in  the  times  before  the 
deadliness  and  ubiquity  of  the  bac- 
teria were  realized,  and  antiseptics 
brought  into  such  .general  use. 

The  mouth  and  all  mucous  ori- 
fices should  be  kept  most  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  teeth  should  be 
cleaned  twice  a  day,  and  no  matter 
allowed   to    collect   in    or   between 


them.  Pins  and  needles  are  not 
good  implements  to  remove  bits  of 
food,  and  if  teeth  have  holes  in 
which  food  collects,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  them  stopped. 
The  ears  should  be  well  cared  for, 
and  no  implements  used  to  get  out 
wax.  If  this  collects,  pour  in  a 
little  warm  glycerine  and  water, 
and  ..let  it  soak  for  a  few  minutes. 
Many  cases  of  deafness  are  only 
due  to  an  obstruction  of  wax,  and 
many  more  are  due  to  the  dreadful 
habit  of  pickino-  the  ears  with  hair- 
pins, etc.  In  this  latter  case  the 
ear  is  often  permanently  injured. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say 
that  the  body  responds  well  to  such 
little  careful  attentions  with  regard 
to  cleanliness ;  that  they  take  little 
time,  and  are  no  trouble  if  habitual. 
We  reap  the  results  in  a  nice  soft 
skin,  a  good  head  of  hair,  which 
will  render  expensive  hats  quite 
needless,  and  a  general  sense  of 
well-being  coupled  wih  a  pleasing 
and  refined  personality. 


CONCERNING    GROWING    OLD 


Constance 

Among  the  many  admirable 
essays  written  by  Lord  Bacon  there 
is  one — not  quite  to  be  reckoned 
of  the  best,  perhaps,  since  it  errs  a 
little  on  the  side  of  over-brevity — 
called  "  On  Youth  and  Age,"  in 
which  the  author  summarises,  in  the 
pithy  manner  characteristic  of  him, 
the  distinctive  marks  of  these  two 
periods  of  life.  Like  Shakespeare, 
Bacon  had  the  gift  of  discerning 
the  essential,  rather  than  the  acci- 
dental, qualities  of  human  nature ; 
so  that  the  comparison  he  draws  be- 
tween the  two  applies  as  fully  to  the 
joung  and  old  of  our  generation  as 
of  his  own. 


Plumptre. 

"  A  man  that  is  young  in  years," 
he  says,  "  may  be  old  in  hours  if  he 
have  lost  no  time,  but  that  happen- 
eth  rarely.  Generally,  youth  is  like 
the  first  cogitations — not  so  wise  as 
the  second.  For  there  is  a  youth  in 
thoughts  as  well  as  in  ages ;  and  yet 
the  invention  of  young  men  is  more 
lively  than  that  of  old,  and  imagina- 
tions stream  into  their  minds  better 
and,  as  it  were,  more  divinely." 
Again  he  says :  "  Young  men  are 
fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge;  fitter 
for  execution  than  for  counsel ;  and 
fitter  for  new  projects  than  for 
settled  business.  The  errors  of 
young     men     are     the       ruin     of 
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business;  but  the  errors  of  aged 
men  amount  but  to  this, — ^that 
more  might  have  been  done,  or 
sooner.  .  .  .  Men  of  age  ob- 
ject too  much,  consult  too  long,  ad- 
venture too  little,  repent  too  soon, 
and  seldom  drive  business  home  to 
the  full  period;  but  content  them- 
selves with  a  mediocrity  of  success/' 
Whereas,  "  Young  men,  in  the  con- 
duct and  manage  of  actions,  em- 
brace more  than  they  can  hold;  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the 
end,  without  consideration  of  the 
means  and  degrees ;  pursue  some 
few  principles  which  they  have 
chanced  upon  absurdly ;  care  not  to 
innovate,  which  draws  unknown  in- 
conveniences ;  use  extreme  remedies 
at  first,  and,  that  which  doubles  all 
errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  re- 
tract them  ; — like  an  unready  horse, 
that  will  neither  stop  or  turn."  I 
think  that  it  will  be  granted  gener- 
ally that  this  description  of  the  vir- 
tues and  failings  of  youth  and  old 
age  are  those  of  human  nature. 
They  apply  equally  to  all  periods 
and  all  countries ;  and  the  faults 
commented  upon  by  Bacon  are  pre- 
cisely these  against  which  the  young 
and  old  should  endeavor,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  guard  themselves. 

Yet  there  is  another  period  of 
life,  which  one  regrets  that  Lord 
Bacon  did  not  see  fit  to  discuss  and 
illuminate  with  some  of  his  preg- 
nant criticisms — Maturity.  Or  per- 
haps this  period  is  itself  capable  of 
being  subdivided  into  early  and 
late  maturity.  The  first  embraces 
the  third  and  half  of  the  fourth 
decades :  a^id  is,  or  should  be,  com- 
paratively free  from  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  extreme  youth  and 
extreme  a'-e;  especially  should  we 
have  learnt  by  experience  to  discard 
the  rashness  and  conceit  of  youth. 
By  the  time  we  have  reached  the 


third  decade  we  shall  probably  have 
made  so  many  mistakes  that  our 
self-esteem  will  be  distinctly  less. 
"  We  are  none  of  us  infallible," 
remarked  Professor  Jowett  one  day 
to  his  class ;  ''not  even  the  young- 
est among  us !"  Yet  while  we  are 
shaking  off  from  us  by  degrees  the 
fetters  of  that  youthful  conceit, 
which  is  largely  the  result  of  inevit- 
able ignorance,^since  we  have 
lived  so  short  a  time  in  the  world 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  compare 
ourselves  with  those  better  and 
wiser  than  ourselves, — yet  vigorous 
life  remains  in  us  still.  We  ought 
to  be  growing  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions and  perils  assailing  the  young, 
while  those  affecting  old  age  are 
still  too  far  from  us  to  be  any 
source  of  danger.  But  Maturity 
has  its  late  period.  It  includes  the 
fifth  decade  and  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth:'^'  a  period  in  which, 
though  we  are  not  exactly  old,  we 
are  conscious  that  we  are  growing 
old.  Even  if  we  are  still  mentally 
in  our  prime,  we  are  not  so  physic- 
ally. The  joyous  blood  of  vigorous 
youth  no  long-er  courses  through 
our  veins.  We  are  past  the  merid- 
ian of  life,  and  I  suppose  that  it  is 
but  natural  that  we  should  regret 
it.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  at  in- 
creasingly long  intervals,  when  we 
are  in  bracing  air  on  breezy  moors 
or  surrounded  by  frolicsome  young 
folk,  when  we  are  away  for  the 
Easter  holiday — for  I  think  all  life 
seems  youno"er  in  the  spring, — fresh 
young-  spirits  seem  to  arise  in  us, 
and  for  the  time  we  forget  our 
years.  But  the  exuberance  is  but 
transitory.  We  return  to  our  nor- 
mal duties.  With  the  cessation  of 
the  holiday  has  ceased  also  the 
revival  of  the  feeling  of  youth.  We 
are  growing  old,  and  we  cannot  dis- 
guise from  ourselves  the  fact. 
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There  must  be  also,  I  imagine, 
something  akin  to  sorrow  when  we 
come  to  find  ourselves  among  the 
elder  generation;  when  there  will 
be  none  left  to  remember  us  as  we 
were  in  childhood  and  youth; 
when  we  have  ceased  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  young 
and  old.  This  period  of  course 
differs  in  different  individuals. 
"  Somehow,"  said  an  old  lady  of 
sixty-eight  once  to  me,  '  I  cannot 
exactly  feel  old  while  I  am  still  able 
to  talk  to  my  father."  Her  father 
did  not  die  till  he  was  ninety-six, 
and  his  daughter  was  seventy.  But 
still,  these  cases  are  very  rare.  By 
the  time  we  shall  enter  the  sixth 
decade  there  are  few,  I  imagine, 
who  will  have  any  of  the  elder 
generation  left  to  remember 
them  as  they  were  when  chil- 
dren. And  how  much  lies  in 
\  the  point  of  view !  How  dif- 
f  ferently,  for  instance,  must  we  be 
regarded  by  the  old  servant  who 
nursed  us  when  we  were'  infants, 
and  who  is  still  betrayed  at  times 
into  the  familiarity  of  calling  us 
*'  Master  Frank  "  or  *'  Missy  dear," 
>  the  case  may  be;  and  the  young 
•  rvant  who  has  never  known  us 
ive  under  the  position  of  authority 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  these 
■ivisions   of  life   into   its   different 
1  leriods  are  not  intended  to  be  taken 
in  any  arbitrary  or  literal  sense.    Of 
necessity  they  can  but  be  approxi- 
mately true.     As  children  develop 
into  maturity  more  rapidly  in  the 
Kast  than  in  the  West,  so  do  men 
■xl  women  a^-e  earlier  in  the  hotter 
'imate  than  in  the  cold. 
:  -^  her  master  or  mistress !     What 
n    entirely    different    aspect    must 
•e  wear  to  the  parents  or  uncles 
Mid  auHts,  who  still  order  us  about 
if  we  were  children ;  and  to  the 
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young  folk  who,  we  cannot  avoid 
suspecting,  are  beginning  to  regard 
us  in  the  unflattering  light  of  *'  old 
fogys." 

Yet  all  ages — save,  of  course,  the 
period  of  senility,  which  is  as  pain- 
ful to  contemplate  as  to  witness — 
have  a  certain  charm  and  happi- 
ness of  their  own.  As  Tennyson 
says — 

It  seems  to  me  somewhat  difficult 
to  explain  a  fact  which  nevertheless 
will  be  more  or  less  familiar  to 
most  of  us,  that  there  are  very  few 
aged  persons  who  on  enquiry  ex- 
press any  desire  to  live  their  life 
over  again,  and  yet  almost  all  would 
renew  their  youth  if  it  were  but 
possible.  Is  it  that  the  time  of 
youth  is  really  so  very  much  hap- 
pier than  the  whole  after  period  of 
life?  Or  is  it  that  memory  throws 
a  halo  over  that  far  distant  date, 
making  it  appear  happier  than  the 
reality?  I  am  disposed  to  think 
this  to  be  the  truer  interpretation.. 
All  ages  are  apt  to  idealize ;  and 
as  the  youth  anticipates  from  the 
future  happiness  impossible  of 
realization,  so  old  age  sometimes  en- 
shrines the  past  with  a  glory  and 
sacredness  hardly  warranted  by  the 
facts.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
physical  buoyancy  in  youth  which 
their  elders  seldom  experience,  and 
which  in  itself  constitutes  a  certain 
joy  of  life.  Moreover,  youth  is 
largely  occupied  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  happiness ;  and  anticipation 
is  always  greater  than  the  reality. 
On  the  other  hand,  youth  is  acutely 
sensitive  and  feels  disappointment 
keenly.  By  the  time  that  we  have 
arrived  at  maturity  we  shall  have 
probably  been  taught  by  experience 
not  to  expect  too  much;  and  this 
lesson  properly  learnt  saves  us 
from  many  a  disappointment.     Yet 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  that  early 
maturity  is  on  the  whole  quite  as 
full  of  pleasurable  sensations  as 
youth,  though  the  pleasure  is  of  less 
intoxicating  a  nature.  The  happi- 
ness of  youth  is  largely  made  up  of 
the  mere  physical  delight  of  high 
animal  spirits ;  that  of  maturity  lies 
deeper.  It  is  a  fuller  time  of  life, 
and  the  delights  are  largely 
emotional  and  intellectual.  To  every 
time  there  is  a  season,  and  it  is  well 
that  youth  should  be  joyous; 
especially  should  childhood  be  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  gaiety  and 
sportiveness  are  as  necessary  for 
the  environment  of  childhood  as 
sunshine  is  to  plant  life :  they  help 
them  to  expand.  As  sings  Words- 
worth— 

''Thou  child  of  joy 
Shout  round  me;  let  me  hear  thy 
shouts,  thou    happy    shepherd 
boy! 
Ye  blessed  creatures,  I  have  heard 

the  call 
Ye  to  each  other  make;  I  see 
The  heavens   laugh   with   you   in 

your  jubilee; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel — 

I  feel  it  all. 
Oh,  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  the  earth  itself  is  adorning 
This  sweet  May-morning 
And  the  children  are  pulling 
On  every  side, 
In   a   thousand    valleys    far    and 

wide, 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shines 

warm. 
And  the    babe    leaps    up    on  his 

mother's  arm ; — 
I  hear,  I  hear;  with  joy  I  hear!" 
And  yet  Wordsworth  impresses 
upon  us  the  great  truth  that  the 
jrraver  feelings  of  maturity  contain 
also  true  happiness :  less  joyous, 
perhaps,  but  more  sublime. 


"The  thought  of  our  past  years  in 
me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to 

be  blest; 
Delight    and    liberty,    the    simple 

creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at 

rest, 
With  new-fledged  hope  still  flut- 
tering in  his  breast : 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise. 
But  for  those  obstinate  question- 
ings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things : 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings. 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving     about     in     worlds     not 
realised." 
Early  maturity  has  a  happiness  of 
its    own,    differing  in  kind,  yet  in 
degree    as      great — perhaps      even 
greater  than  that  of  childhood  and 
youth. 

But    in    late    maturity — in    the 
period  under  discussion,  the  period 
of  growing  old,  there  is,  I  think, 
a  certain  vein  of  sadness  connected 
with   it    from   which   probably   the 
other     periods     are    comparatively 
free.     The  peace  of  age  has  hardly 
come  upon  us,  while  the  delights  of 
the  intellect  are  losing    their    first 
freshness.    We  seem  to  have  learnt 
so  little ;  our    small    achievements 
seem  so  very  small  by  the  side  of 
that   vast   remnant   still   remaining 
unconquered.     With    Omar   Khay- 
yam we  feel  inclined  to  lament — 
"Myself   when   young   did   eagerly 
frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great 
argument 
About  it  and  about;  but  ever- 
more 
Came  out  bv  the  same  door  as  in 
1  went." 
Even  so  p-reat  a  genius  as  New- 
ton's is  said  to    have    been    over- 
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weighted  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  vast  ocean  of  the  undiscovered, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  realm 
of  the  discovered  hardly  exceeds  in 
size  the  pebble  we  pick  up  from 
the  beach. 

Nay,  even  physically,  I  think 
early  old  age  a  more  attractive  time 
than  late  middle  life.  The  latter 
may  be  compared  to  August,  with 
its  dull  level  of  faded  green;  the 
former  to  October,  with  its  rich 
autumn  foliage  and  diversity  of 
tint.  "  What  is  prettier  than  an 
English  old  lacly,"  asks  Dickens, 
"  save  an  English  young  one  ?" 
But  then  she  must  be  a  veritable 
old  lady,  wearing  her  own  white 
hair  and  not  ashamed  to  don  the 
garb  of  age.  I  think  it  is  Talley- 
rand who  is  reputed  to  have  said 
tnat  everyone  snould  learn  the  art 
of  growing  old  gracefully.  French- 
men have  generally  a  keen  sense  of 
the  external  fitness  of  things. 
There  is  no  need,  indeed,  to  meet 
old  age  half  way.  Let  us  be  up 
and   doing,   so  long    as    we    have 


strength  granted  to  us.  Let  us, 
above  all,  keep  our  affections  young 
and  our  sympathies  warm;  but  the 
assumption  of  youth  that  we  do  not 
possess  acts  as  a  caricature  and 
parody  of  our  true  youth.  It  is 
better  to  get  through  the  period  of 
"  growing  old "  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Of  the  two  extremes,  it 
is  wiser  to  anticipate  age  a  little 
than  to  linger  too  long  in  departing 
youth.  The  white  hair  and  pretty 
cap  seem  to  me  to  adorn  an  elderly 
face  far  better  than  the  juvenile 
attire  so  much  in  favor  just  now 
with  English  ladies. 

With  but  a  dift'erence  of  detail, 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  elderly 
men  as  to  elderly  women  who 
assume  the  manners  and  appearance 
of  youth.  For  what  is  contemptible 
in  women  is  detestable  in  men.  But 
whereas  the  latter  belongs  almost 
to  an  extinct  species,  the  former,  I 
grieve  to  say,  seems  to  be  increasing 
upon  us  to  an  alarming  extent. — 
The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. 


THE    ENGLISH    EDUCATION    BILL 


The  London  Daily  Mail  has  given 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Education  Bill  now  before  Par- 
Hament  which  will  enable  our  read- 
ers to  comprehend  the  significance 
of  the  present  religious  and  political 
party  differences  in  the  contro- 
versy : 

The  elementary  schools  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  are : 

First — Voluntary  schools  (of  all 
religious  denominations). 

Second — Board  schools. 
A   voluntary  school  is   an   inde- 
pendent private  school,  created  by 


private  subscriptions,  conducted  un- 
der the  terms  of  a  trust  deed  by 
one  or  more  managers,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  board  of  education. 
On  complying  with  the  "  Con- 
science Clause"  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  it  is  recognized  for  the 
purposes  of  State  aid  as  a  public 
elementary  school. 

A  board  school  is  a  public  school 
provided  by  a  local  rate,  managed 
by  a  local  school  board  elected  by 
the  ratepayers  for  that  purpose,  and 
controlled  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. On  complying  with  the 
''  Cowper-Temple  "'  clause    of    the 
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education  act  of  1870  it  is  recog-  by  the  inspection  and  examination 

nized  for  the  purposes  of  State  aid  of  the  children  under  various  re- 

as  a  pubHc  elementary  school.  gulations  and  codes)  amounts: 

There     are      14,294      voluntary  p^j.  ^^ad. 

schools.  In  board  schools  to.  .£1  lis.  i  3-4d. 

There  are  5,857  board  schools.  j^  voluntary    schools 

The  voluntary  schools  are  main-  ^q   £j  jqs^  5  i-4d. 

Iv,   but  not   entirely,   composed   of  ,,,.,,, 

Church  of  England  schools.      They  The  attendance  of  the  children  s 

are  divisible  as  follows  :  averages  : 

Per  cent 

Church  of  England  schools.  11,731  j^  ^^^^^  schools 82.8 

Roman  Catholic 1,053  in  voluntary  schools   81.6 

*'  British      and  miscellaneous   1,052 

Wesleyan   458  The  finance     of     all  elementary 

T       ,  ,  1      1     ^1  schools,   whether   board  or   volun- 

In   the    voluntary    schools   there  ^^  ^^.^^^  summarized  by 

are    in   round   numbers,   3,200,000  ^^^\^^  ^j^^^    ^^^^    financial  support 

children.  .  they  receive  is  of  two  kinds: 

In  the  board  school  there  are,  m  x    ^ 

round  numbers,  2,600,000  children.  ( i )   Central  financial  support. 

The  "  Conscience  Clause  "  of  the  (2)   I^ocal  financial  support. 

1870  act  makes   it  compulsory  on  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  support  is  made  up 

every  school  which  seeks  to  obtain  q£  ^^^   efficiencv   grants   from   the 

a  grant     for     efficiency   from  the  exchequer,  which     are     paid  prin- 

State  as  a  public  elementary  school  ^-     ^j    ^^^  ^f  indirect  taxation,  up- 

to  refrain  from  requiring  the  chil-  ^^   ^^^   j.       ^   of   the   government 

dren  to  attend  church  or  chapel ;  inspector 

and  it   further    requires    that  any  But  the  central  support  is,  as  will 

time  assigned  for  religious  teaching      y.  ^^^^  f ^^^  ^^^  f^  ^^^  j,^^^ 

must  be  clearlv  marked  off  and  sap-  .^t^^  ^^^  sufficient  by  itself.  It 
arate  from  the  time  assigned  to  ^^^  j^  ^e  supplemented  by  local 
secular  education.  support 

This  clause  in   the  case  of   the  j^  ^j,;  ^^^^  ^f  ^oard  schools  this 

board  schools  was  overridden  by  the      ,„<,^i  ^  -^  „„der  the  heading 

Cowper-Temple       clause,    which      ^f  ^j,^    '3^,,^^,    board  rate  compul- 
runsthus.  sorily  provided  bv  the  ratepapers. 

No  religious  catechism   or  re-  i„    t,,^  ^^^^    „f    jj^g    volutitarv 

hgious  formulary  which  is  distinc-  ^^.^oq,  the  deficiency  in  revenue  \s 
t.ve  of  any  particular  denomination  voluntarily  provided  by  those 
shall  be  taught  m  the  school.  benevolent  persons  who  are  in  sym- 

fhc  annual  average  cost  of  the  thv  with    the    objects  of    those 

maintenance     of     the     schools,     if      s<-bools 

reckoned  per  child,  is:  '    The  first  object  of  the  education 

,     ,        ,      ,      ,    .        ,      i  er  head.      yn   of    IC02   is   to   abolish   everv- 

n  board  schools  to   .  £2  17s.  7  i-2d       ^^cre,  save  in  London,  all  existing 

fr,  voluntary  schools. £2    6s.4l-2d.      atithorities     for      elementary     and 

The  annual  State  grant  won  by      technical   education,   and  to   estab- 

tlie  efficiencv  of  these  schools  (the      lish  one  local  authority  for  the  edu- 

rninimum  of  efficiency  being  secured      cation  of  the  nation. 
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The  proposers  of  the  bill  con- 
tend that,  as  regards  elementary 
education  the  tendency  has  been  to 
institute  a  sort  of  rivalry  between 
board  schools  and  voluntary 
schools,  and  consequently  to  tempt 
the  board  schools  to  spend  more 
than  they  are  justified.  As  the 
school  boards  levy  the  rates  they 
are  capable  of  doing  this  if  they  are 
so  minded. 

This  new  local  education  author- 
ity is  to  be  the  county  council  or 
the  county  borough  council. 

The  absolute  control  of  the  funds 
is  given  to  the  local  education  au- 
thority in  order  to  msure  their  be- 
ing distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  and  necessities  of  the 
various  branches  of  education. 

The  oversight  of  the  education 
work  within  any  area  is  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  education  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  councils ; 
but  the  spending  of  the  money  will 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  councils, 
which  alone  possess  the  power  of 
levying  it. 

No  member  of  the  education  com- 
mittee responsible  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  new  authority  is 
required  by  the  bill  to  be  a  member 
of  the  local  council ;  but  Mr.  Bal- 
four has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  make  it  obligatory  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  members  of  the 
council  which  is  the  local  education 
authority  under  the  act. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill — that 
which  deals  with  elementary  educa- 
tion and  the  voluntary  schools — is 
the  main  subject  of  the  present 
contention  between  parties. 

The  provisions  regarding  the 
voluntary  schools  may  be  described 
in  the  following  terms : 

The  government  asks  the  man- 
agers of  voluntary  schools : 


1.  To  provide  buildings  rent  free. 

2.  To  keep  them  in  repair. 

3.  To  make  such  alterations  as 
the  authorities,  local  and  central, 
require. 

4.  To  comply  with  the  provisions 
for  secular  education. 

The  government  also  insists,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  local  edu- 
cational authority  shall — 

1.  Absolutely  control  the  secular 
education  in  all  the  voluntary 
schools. 

2.  Inspect  the  schools  and  audit 
their  accounts. 

3.  Appoint  two  out  of  every  six 
of  the  managers  of  the  schools. 

4.  Veto  the  appointment  or  secure 
the  dismissal  of  teachers  if  unfit  on 
educational  grounds. 

In  return  for  all  this  the  govern- 
ment under  the  new  bill  provides 
for  three-quarters  of  the  cost  of 
education  from  the  State  exchequer, 
leaving  the  local  education  author- 
ity to  provide  the  remaining  quar- 
ter out  of  the  local  rates. 

This  bargain  is  objected  to  on 
two  grounds — 

1.  That  the  voluntary  school 
managers  appointed  by  the  support- 
ers or  subscribers  to  the  up-keep  of 
the  schools  are  in  the  majority  of 
4  to  2. 

2.  That  rate  aid  is  granted  to  de- 
nominational instruction. 

These  objections  have  been  met 
by  the  reply  that — 

I.  The  secular  instruction  in  the 
voluntary  schools  is  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  the  local  education  au- 
thority, and  is  further  controlled,  as 
to  the  standard  of  instruction,  by 
the  board  of  education. 
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2.  That  rate  aid  is  not  given  to 
denominational  instruction  because 
the  distinctive  religious  teaching  in 
the  voluntary  schools  does  not  cost 
more  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
amounts  therefore  do  not  cost  more 
than  £175,000,  while  the  rent  value 
of  the  school  buildings — now  given 
free  for  the  purposes  of  instruction 
— is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
£715,000. 

The  new  grant  will  be  paid  as 
follows :  - 

1.  The  government  will  continue 
to  give  its  grant  for  efficiency  to  all 
schools  on  receiving  a  favorable  re- 
port from  its  inspector. 

2.  The  government  will  continue 
to  pay  the  ''  fee  grant "  to  all 
schools,  which  is  in  lieu  of  the  fee 
paid  before  the  days  of  free  educa- 
tion. 


3.  The  Government  will  pay  a 
new  "  special  aid  grant "  of  nearly 
£2,000,000  a  year  to  the  new  edu- 
cation authorities  for  the  general 
purposes  of  education. 

But  in  respect  of  these  three 
grants — '''  efficiency,"  "  fee,"  and 
"  special  " — the  Government  will  in 
no  case  pay  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  expenditure  of 
the  local .  education  authority  on 
elementary  education,  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  providing  the  other 
fourth  out  of  the  raies. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  as 
regards  higher  education,  the  local 
education  authority  has  a  free  hand, 
and  can  develop  the  education  of 
its  area  through  all  the  recognized 
stages  of  secondary,  technical,  and 
higher  instruction.  In  this  is  in- 
cluded the  power  of  providing 
facilities  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. 


DR.  CREIGHTON. 


We  have  before  us  now  two 
posthumous  works  by  Dr.  Creigh- 
ton,  the  late  Bishop  of  London, 
One  is  ''  Thoughts  on  Education ;" 
the  other  is  "  Historical  Essays  and 
Reviews ;"  Longmans,  London, 
1902.  They  are  not  marked  by 
much  brilliancy  of  style;  but  they 
are  strikingly  dignified,  notably 
thoughtful,  and  obviously  sincere. 
They  suggest  constantly  and  con- 
sistently that  most  serious  problem 
which  modern  educationists  will 
not  seriously  face,  but  which  is  an 
eternal  truth  and  will  not  down, 
viz.,  the  line  of  separation  which 
divides  intellectual  cultivation  from 


moral  training,  a  division  which  re- 
sults now,  as  it  has  always  resulted, 
in  untold  misery  for  humanity. 
We  had  occasion  lately  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  last 
volume — the  Jast,  he  tells  us,  he 
will  ever  publish — the  following  re- 
markable statements : 

"  So  long  as  it  will  hold  together 
a  societv  wicked  in  the  extreme 
may  be  formed  of  men  who  in 
keenness  of  intellect  rank  with 
Mephistopheles ;  and  conversely 
though  its  members  are,  stupid  and 
unprogressive,  a  society  may  be  full 
of  happiness  if  its  members  are 
scrupulously  regardful  of  one  an- 
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other's  claims,  and  actively  sym- 
pathetic. This  proposition,  though 
a  truism,  is  little  regarded. 


"Everywhere  the  cry  is — Educate  ! 
Educate !  Educate !  Everywhere 
the  belief  is  that  by  such  culture  as 
schools  furnish  children,  and, 
therefore,  adults,  can  be  moulded 
into  the  desired  shapes.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  when  men  are  taught 
what  is  right  they  will  do 
what  is  right — that  a  proposition 
intellectually  accepted  will  be 
morally  operative.  And  yet  this 
conviction,  contradicted  by  every- 
day experience,  is  at  variance  with 
an  every-day  axiom,  the  axiom 
that  each  faculty  is  strengthened 
by  exercise  of  it,  intellectual  power 
by  intellectual  action,  and  moral 
power  by  moral  action. 


''  Were  it  fully  understood  that 
the  emotions  are  the  masters  and 
the  intellect  the  servants,  it  would 
be  seen  that  little  can  be  done  by 
improving  the  servant  while  the 
masters  remain  unimproved.  Im- 
proving the  servant  does  but  give 
the  masters  more  power  of  achiev- 
ing their  ends. 


^  "  But  I  must  limit  myself  to  the 
issue  implied  above — denying  the 
commonly  supposed  connection  be- 
tween intellectual  culture  and  moral 
improvement,  and  giving  evidence 
that  a  society  is  not  benefited  but 
injured  by  artificially  increasing  in- 
telligence without  regard  to  char- 
acter." 


Curiously  enough  there  are  also 
like  opinions  expressed  by  men  of 
the  same  philosophical  class  as  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  tells  us  in  his  St.  Andrew's 
rectorial  address  that  "  it  is  a  very 
imperfect  education  which  trains 
the  intelligence  only,  but  not  the 
will.  No  one  can  dispense  with 
an  education  directed  expressly  to 
the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellec- 
tual part  of  his  being."  Mr. 
Froude,  on  a  like  occasion,  depre- 
cated intellectual  education  which 
was  not  accompanied  by  industrial 
training.  "  I  doubt  very  much," 
he  said,  ''  whether  the  honesty  of 
the  country  has  been  improved  by 
the  substitution,  so  generally,  of 
mental  education  for  industrial ;  and 
the  three  R's  if  no  industrial  train- 
ing has  gone  along  with  them  are 
apt,  as  Wm.  Nightingale  observes, 
to  produce  a  fourth  R.  of  rascal- 
dom." And  again  he  said :  *'  The 
Ten  Commandments  and  a  handi- 
craft, made  a  good  and  wholesome 
equipment  to  commence  life  with." 
The  insistance  on  moral  training  is 
marked  among  all  who  have  given 
serious  thought  to  the  subject  of 
education. 


Bishop  Creighton,  with  whom  we 
have  just  now  to  do,  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  question  of  edu- 
cation. Having  been  a  tutor  at 
Cambridge  for  some  years,  an  ex- 
aminer and  a  rector  in  charge  of 
local  schools,  he  haa  a  good  deal 
of  very  practical  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  His  views  have  at  times 
a  startling  reactionary  character 
like  those  of  Mr.  Froude;  and  like 
Mill  and  Spencer  he  insists  on 
moral  teaching,  first  of  all.  As  a 
bishop  he  naturally  emphasizes  the 
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need  of  religious  teaching;  and  be- 
ing a  churchman,  he  naturally  and 
properly  insists  on  the  need  of  dog- 
matic    teaching.       How     morality 
can  be  inculcated  without  religious 
sanction,  and  how  religion  can  be 
taught  without  dogma — i.e.,  a  pre- 
cise and  authoritative  statement  of 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  what  is 
taught — are  problems  that   do  not 
admit  of  easy  solution  for  logical 
minds.       Nevertheless,  many  peo- 
ple    try     to     solve    them,     though 
with    indifferent   success.       Bishop 
Creighton,  in  1892,  in  a  sermon  at 
Leicester,  used   the  following  lan- 
guage :  *'  What  is  the  point  in  the 
child's  mind  from  which  we  are  to 
begin  our  teaching?      Shall  we  say 
to  the  child — '  Learn,  that  you  may 
earn  wages  and     get     your  daily 
bread ;   learn,   that   you  may  com- 
pete with  your  fellows!'       Can  we 
hope  to  produce  great  results  in  the 
world  by  such  motives  ?      Will  they 
tend  to  produce    great    and  noble 
men  ?    '  Shall  we  ever  have  a  hardy 
and  sturdy  stock,  such  as  were  the 
Englishmen  of  the  past,  if  we  bring 
up  our  children  with  no  higher  ap- 
peals, no  nobler  motives  than  those 
of  self-interest,  of   success  in  this 
world.       Not  so    were    our   fore- 
fathers  trained,   nor   so  must   our 
children     be   trained."       Curiously 


enough,  this  is  the  very  thought 
which  Herbert  Spencer  at  the  op- 
posite pole  of  the  intellectual  mag- 
net from  the  Bishop  expresses  even 
more  sternly.  He  says :  ''  I  de- 
test that  conception  of  social  pro- 
gress which  presents  as  its  aim  in- 
crease of  population,  growth  of 
wealth,  spread  of  commerce.  In 
the  politico — economical  ideal  of 
human  existence  there  is  contem- 
plated quantity  only  and  not 
quality.  Instead  of  an  immense 
amount  of  life  of  a  low  type,  I 
would  far  sooner  see  half  the 
amount  of  life  of  a  high  type." 
Here,  then,  are  two  of  the  wisest 
men  of  our  day — among  many 
others  who  are  of  like  mind; — who 
looking  at  life  from  opposite  points 
of  view  yet  agree  in  opinion  on  the 
most  important  of  all  questions. 
Nevertheless,  the  world  goes  its 
own  way,  persistently  excluding 
morality  from  its  proper  place  in 
the  training  of  the  young,  and  con- 
tinually putting  the  material  view 
of  life  and  education  before  the 
moral  and  the  spiritual.  The  re- 
sult has  been  bad  in  time  prior  to 
our  own.  It  is  bad  so  far  as  we 
can  observe  things  under  our  own 
eyes.  What  evils  will  result  in  the 
future  we  cannot  calculate. — Mont- 
real Gazette. 


The  public  discussion  of  certain 
alleged  friction  between  the  New 
York  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Board  of  Education  over  the  matter 
of  the  Health  Board's  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  has 
called  forth  one  proposition  which 
strikes  us  as  eminently  worthy  of 
adoption,  namely,  that  physicians 
should  be  appointed  to"  teach 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools.     It 


is  now  taught  from  text-books  of 
so-called  "  physiology,"  prepared  to 
conform  rigidly  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  with  little  regard  to  the 
facts  that  conflict  with  those  tenets. 
It  is  not  probable  that  oral  teaching 
by  medical  men  could  be  so  ham- 
pered.— The  New  York  Medical 
Journal. 
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Concurrently  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  free  arable,  and  working 
like  that  to  wedge  the  extremes  oi 
society  further  apart,  has  arisen,  in 
an  equally  normal  and  inevitable 
way,  the  phenomenon  of  monopoly 
production  and  distribution.  The 
sure  result  of  this  is  or  will  be  to 
carry  up  selling  prices  from  the 
level  where  competition,  if  it 
existed,  would  place  them,  to  the 
higher  plane  fixed  in  each  case  by 
the  tolerance  of  the  market.  The 
monopoly  price  of  a  commodity  al- 
ways tends  to  stand,  and  in  the  long 
run,  will  stand,  at  that  figure  the 
further  elevation  of  which  would 
lower  profits  by  diminishing  the 
market.  Whatever  cheapeniiig  of 
production  may  occur  general  prices 
will  never  again  be  as  near  cost  of 
production  as  we  have  known  them. 
In  case  of  any  mere  luxury  the 
price-level  determined  by  market- 
tolerance  is  not  greatly  above  that 
which  competition  had  it  continued 
would  fix ;  but  with  every  necessity 
of  life  the  distance  apart  of  the 
two  levels  cannot  but  be  consider- 
able. 

In  judging  trust  prices  vou  must 
compare  them  not  with  old-time 
competitive  prices,  but  with  prices 
as  they  would  probably  be  now  had 
competition  continued. 

If  all  consumers  were  at  the  same 
time  monopoly  producers  one's 
gain  from  the  elevation  of  prices 
through  monopoly  would  fairly  well 
set  ofif  another's ;  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  Large  numbers  of  indus- 
trious and  worthy  citizens  must  still 
produce  and  sell  competitively, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  the  things 
they  purchase  must  be  paid  for  at 


monopoly  rates.  Monopoly  is  thus 
a  mighty,  and  so  far  as  present 
obstacles  to  it  go,  an  irresistible  pry 
to  crowd  the  fortunate  upward  and 
the  fortuneless  the  other  way. 

Free  land,  competition  as  a 
determinant  of  prices,  and  the 
porosity  of  society  were  so  many 
natural  sources  of  equity  among 
men.  They  are  gone.  Democracy 
had  the  benefit  of  them,  but  can 
have  this  no  more.  Legislation 
must  take  their  place;  reason  must 
succeed  to  mechanism ;  a  new  step 
must  be  taken  in  upward  human 
evolution. 

We  thus  unearth,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  true  causes  of  the  decline  of 
democracy  to-day:  Free  land  and 
competition  are  gone,  and  men  have 
to  live  close  neighbors. 

But  there  is  a  proximate  cause 
for  democracy's  paralvsis,  in  the 
wide  remission  of  philanthropv  now 
pervading  society.  The  fact  of 
social  unity  having  in  large  part  dis- 
appeared, the  sense  of  unity  fol- 
lows. The  love  of  many  waxes 
cold.  Converts  to  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  multiply.  Could  that 
strange  teacher  look  up  to  earth 
from  where  he  is  it  would  be  like 
ice  water  upon  his  parched  tongue 
to  see  his  doctrine  spreading — the 
doctrine  that  might  makes  right, 
that  Jenghis  Khan,  Timur,  Alex- 
ander, and  such  conquerors,  are  the 
model  men,  that  to  love  all,  forgive 
injuries,  help  the  poor  and  lowlv, 
d  sano  on  is  a  religion  fit  only  for 
slaves,  that  Christ's  great  words 
have  already  lost  all  power  over 
superior  races  and  individuals  and 
must  soon  completely  and  forever 
pass  away.    And  it  would  not  much 
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lessen  the  Antichrist's  joy  that,  like 
Kicodemus,  most  of  his  disciples 
are  such  secretly,  and  repair  to  his 
shrine  only  by  night. 

Few  men  think  it  articulately, 
fewer  avow  it  loudly,  but  very 
many  are  in  fact  now  cherishing 
a  notion  quite  akin  to  that  of 
slavery's  defenders  before  the  Civil 
War,  that  God  has  organized 
society  aristocratically,  the  multi- 
tude being  ordained  to  live  igrnorant, 
poor,  in  servitude  to  the  elect.  The 
victory  of  civilization,  so  many  a 
contemporary  argument  implies,  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  consummate 
flower  rather  than  by  the  number 
and  distribution  of  its  flowers,  the 
state  and  fate  of  the  common  man 
being  of  little  consequence  if  only 
wealth  is  adequate  to  the  perfecting 
of  culture  in  however  few  indi- 
viduals. 

In  churches,  and  generally  out- 
side of  clubs,  the  stock  phrase  still 
is,  that  the  utmost  good  of  men 
ought  to  be  sought.  Whatever  our 
philosophy  of  ethics,  if  we  have 
any,  when  we  come  to  formulate 
the  task  of  philanthropy,  to  say 
what  we  are  bound  to  do  in  external 
act  for  the  human  race,  most  of  us 
admit  in  words  the  duty  of  work- 
ing for  the  greatest  possible  good 
of  all.  But  how  is  this  phrase  to 
be  taken?  Should  our  thought  of 
the  greatest  good  emphasize  com- 
pass or  degree  the  more?  Is  ex- 
tension of  good  the  great  thing, 
or  intension?  One  country  has 
herds  of  paupers  and  half  paupers, 
yet  wealth  enough  to  give  it  a  high 
avera^re  of  comfort.  Another  en- 
joys the  same  average,  with  no  very 
poor  people  and  few  millionaires. 
Is  the  higrhest  good  realized  equally 
in  the  two?  If  not,  is  that  end 
approached  the  more  closely  in  the 
one  whose  grade  of  comfort  is  an 


average  of  far  extremes,  or  in  that 
whose  average  is  widely  representa- 
tive? 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
gard solely  the  height  of  the  aver- 
age weal,  ignoring  the  character  of 
that  average.  Upper-class  liberal- 
ism itself  is  rapidly  drifting  to  this 
position.  It  is  curious  that  laissez 
faire,  which  was  at  first  the  cry  of 
social  liberty,  a  plea  on  behalf  of 
the  masses  for  free  career,  has 
shifted  to  be  mostly  the  watchword 
of  those  who  care  nothing  for  mi^.n 
one  by  one.  People  identify  good 
with  conspicuous  economic  and 
aesthetic  good.  The  social  wreck- 
age occurring  all  about  they  mind 
no  more  than  they  would  the  flying 
sawdust  in  seeing  rough  logs  turned 
into. the  fair  wainscoting  of  a  mil- 
lionaire's best  room.  If  of  such  as 
actually  compete,  we  refrain  from 
saying  "  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most;" the  thriftless  and  the  worth- 
less we  certainly  consign  to  him 
without  compunction,  if  not  with 
positive  glee.  The  survival  of  the 
strongest  is  referred  to  as  always 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and 
praised  as  a  beneficent  law. 

Peculiar  gloom  is  in  the  sky  be- 
cause most  of  democracy's  official 
guides  seem  unaware  of  the  changed 
conditions  which  the  cause  now 
confronts.  A  distinct  source  of 
democracy's  present  illness  is  an 
evil  drug  administered  b^^  its  own 
leeches,  the  extract  of  antediluvian- 
ism. 

Curiously,  in  proportion  as  men 
have  forgotten  the  old  meaning  of 
democracy  there  has  arisen  an  ab- 
ject reverence  for  old  watchwords 
and  a  servile  clinging  to  old  policies, 
no  regard  being  had  to  altered  times 
and  circumstances.  Often  when 
measures  proposed  are  good  the 
logic  used  to  support  them  is  drivel. 
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Platforms  are  framed  with  insuffi- 
cient consirleiatiun  uf  present  social 
and  economic  facts.  Jefferson  and 
Jackson  are  cited  not  only  to  certify 
democracy's  spirit  and  general  aims, 
which  is  wise,  but  for  methods  and 
detailed  aims.  As  well  might  the 
court  physicians  have  searched 
Galen  for  recipes  to  cure  Edward's 
perityphlitis. 

Famous  among  the  old  demo- 
cratic war-cries  was  laissez  faire. 
That  government  is  best  which 
governs  least.  State  surveillance 
over  industry,  state  touch  of  men's 
business,  is  to  be  kept  down  to  the 
strictest  limits.  The  ideal  function 
of  the  state,  so  the  theory  ran,  is 
simply  to  protect  life  and  property. 
If  it  ever  needs  do  more  than  this 
the  extra  office  must  be  regarded 
as  temporary  and  relinquish  at  the 
earliest  moment. 

Command  to  the  state  not  to 
meddle  with  private  industry  was 
based  on  the  maxim — happening  to 
be  true  and  important  a  century  ago 
— that  such  policy  was  best  for 
human  character  and  progress. 
Stupidly  reasoning:  Good  once, 
good  forever,  most  of  us,  bond- 
servants unto  Shibboleth,  continue 
insisting  upon  non-interference, 
even  when  industrial  changes  cause 
that  policy  to  grind  and  enslave  in- 
stead of  helping.  The  great  major- 
ity of  democrats  oppose  all  enlarge- 
ment of  state  work  as  stubbornly 
as  if  the  last  ten  decades  of  history 
were  canceled.  That  times  change 
and  that  society  with  its  structure, 
business  with  its  methods,  changes 
with  them,  is  not  appreciated. 

Men  have  found  out  that  free- 
dom and  the  absence  (or  the  mini- 
mum) of  legislation  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing.  Since  society  has 
become  congested,  economic  forces 
do  not  evolve  or  even,  as  a  rule, 


tend  to  evolve  fair  play  between 
man  and  man.  Monopolized  indus- 
iry,  for  instance,  the  economic 
phenomenon  of  our  time,  many  of 
whose  forms  hurt  us,  all  admit,  is 
the  direct,  the  inevitable  product  of 
that  laissez  faire  practice  which 
Hunker  democracy  lauds  as  divine. 
Few%  if  any,  of  our  monopolies  owe 
to  legislation  their  essential  power 
as  monopolies.  The  greatest  owe 
it  nothing.  Combinations  of  capital 
are  in  substance  a  perfectly  normal 
growth.  You  cannot  kill  them  and 
you  should  not  try.  You  can  never 
legislate  economic  life  back  to  old- 
fashioned  competition  any  more 
than  to  stage  coaches  and  canal 
boats.  But  normal  growths  usually 
need  pruning.  The  liberalist  spirit 
which,  in  Smith's  time,  ordered  the 
state's  hands  off  business  that  it 
might  prosper,  ought  now,  in  many 
cases,  to  prompt  the  reverse  com- 
mandment, favoring  some  sort  of 
public  regulation.  You  rip  off  the 
legislative  shackle,  formerly  a  mere 
uncomfortable  collar  about  your 
neck,  only  to  find  that  some  great 
''combine,"  no  creature  of  law  at 
all,  possible  only  because  the  lesfal 
path  has  been  swept  clear  for  it, 
has  come  forward  to  choke  the  life 
out  of  you.  In  such  instances  in- 
dividual initiative,  that  priceless 
force  for  social  uplift  and  advance, 
so  far  from  being  promoted  by  the 
absence  of  legislation,  is  painfully 
stifled. 

Since  we  can  never  restore  the 
old,  go-as-vou-please  mode  of  in- 
dustrv,  society's  method  of  dealing 
with  the  economic  sovereignties 
now  threatening:  must  be  one  of 
two — socialism  or  judicious  re^-ula- 
tion.  But  sociali^^m  the  masses 
themselves  do  not  v^^nt  and  will 
never  tolerate.  Careful  legal  regu- 
lation  remains— not   p^iblic  owner- 
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ship  save  in  extreme  and  perfectly 
clear  cases,   not   promiscuous   law- 
making, not  leveling,  least  of  all  any 
war-  on   w^ealth — for   wealth   is   in 
itself  perfectly  legitimate,  even  in- 
dispensable;  more  of  it  is  needed, 
not  less — not  expropriation,  not  the 
discouragement   of  just    enterprise 
in  any  way,  but  the  resolute  redress 
and  prevention  of  abuses,  the  cast- 
ing off  of  those  clogs  which  now 
handicap  ordinary  producers  desir- 
ing to  compete  for  the  prizes  of  life, 
in  like  manner  most  Democrats, 
harking  back  to  Cobden  Club  voices, 
and  forgetting  that  "  new  occasions 
teach  new  duties  "  in  more  senses 
than  one,  continue  to  denounce  all 
protective     tariffs     as     necessarily 
ricious,      advocating      tariffs      for 
revenue  only.     But  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  industrial  syndicates 
international     in     scope,     and    the 
possibility   of   such     in     any    main 
branch   of  business,     deprives    the 
classical  arguments    for    a    merely 
revenue  tariff  of  almost  all  relev- 
such  as  the  danger  of  that  commer- 
cial cowardice  which  our  restrictive 
tariff  legislation  has  bred. 

When  a  foreign  trust,  controlling 
A    commodity    important    for    us, 
shows  the  power  and  will  to  crush 
out   an   industry  here,   or   when   a 
foreign  government  threatens  to  do 
the  same,  either  by  a  real  export 
bounty    or    by    a    virtual     export 
bounty   worked  through   irredeem- 
able paper  money,  why  should  we 
disuse   protection  then?      I    know 
that  tastes  differ ;  but,  as  for  me,  if 
I  must  be  robbed  either  by  a  foreign 
or  by  a  domestic  syndicate,  I  prefer 
to  stand  and  deliver  to  the  domestic 
one. 

Quite  as  readily  ought  we,  of 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  to  vote 
down  any  tariff  which  helos  a  home 
combination  to  work  extortion,  pro- 


vided  we   can   be   reasonably   sure 
that,   protection   gone,   no   interna- 
tional syndicate  will  be  formed  to 
continue  the  same  charge,  or,  per- 
haps,  impose   one   more   merciless. 
That  in  case  of  almost  any  impor- 
tant   import    this    would    forthwith 
follow  the  abrogation  of  protection 
seems   to   me   as   good   as   certain. 
The  prophecy  which  I  made  in  1880 
bids  fair  to  come  true  earlier  than 
I    thought,    that    in    case    of    qach 
main  commodity  a  syndicate  is  go- 
ing to  fix  ere  long  in  every  market 
on   earth   where  the  commodity  is 
sold  the  selling  prices,  thus  render- 
ing    government-made     protective 
tariffs  null  and  void  and  g-radually 
driving  them  out  of  existence. 

Democracy  still    further    suffers 
from    a    morbid    infranationalism. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  receives  mal- 
interpretation.         "  America        for 
Americans,"  that  doctrine  says ;  and 
we   all   agree.     This   is   the   actual 
meaning  of  the  old  utterance :  let  it 
stand  forever!     But,  by  a  preverse 
inference,    Monroe's   reverend   dic- 
tum has   for  many  come  to  mean 
also:   "Europe   for   Europeans" — 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  "  Asia 
for  the   Asiatics,"  and  so  on;  the 
United  States  being  bound  to  ab- 
stain  world  without   end   from  all 
participation   in   international   poli-    - 
tics   save  what  is  thrust  upon  us.    I 
The  humiliating  assertion  is  made 
by  some  that  there   are   certain   of- 
fices,  like  guardianship    over    un- 
developed     peoples,      imperatively 
needing  to  be  shouldered  bv  some 
nation  or  other,  for  which  a  repub- 
lic is  in  its  very  nature  unfit.    What 
is  that  but  proclaiming  popular  gov- 
ernment inferior  to  monarchy! 

The  weal  of  Americans  cannot 
remain  a  passion  among  us  when 
the  weal  of  men  ceases  to  be  such. 
In  1823,  warning  against  entangling 
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undertakings  by  this  nation  abroad 
was  most  wise.  Even  now  any 
"  jingo  "  or  "  Crown  Colony  " 
policy  on  our  part  would  be  im- 
becile. Yet  only  stupor  prevents  us 
trom  modifying,  in  the  light  oi 
modern  development  and  events, 
mat  mythical  portion  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Steam  and  electricity 
are  rapidly  reducing  the  size  oi 
our  globe. .  Nations  jostle  one  an- 
other like  pedestrians  on  a  crowded 
street.  Strictly  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  "  foreign  "  nation  any 
more. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  can- 
not be  maintained  permanently  save 
by  a  foreign  policy  which  dares 
look  abroad.  Territory  lying  near 
us  will  sooner  or  later  tempt  hither 
the  old  world's  powers,  when  we 
shall  be  forced  either  to  abandon 
the  doctrine  or  fight  to  uphold  it. 
Alliances  will  then  likely  be  welcome 
even  should  they  threaten  to  be 
"  entangling  "  and  in  spite  of  our- 
selves we  shall  become  parties  to 
the  European   svstem. 

Should  we  in  some  kind  and  con- 
servative way  lift  the  stars)  and 
stripes  near  enough  to  Central 
America  to  put  all  Europe's  national 
colors  in  the  shade  there,  the  act 
would  not  necessarily  have  an  im- 
ancy,  and  emphasizes  certain  others, 
moral  meaning.  A  number  of  the 
Spanish  -  American  governments 
have  done  very  well  since  they 
ousted  Spain,  but  not  so  with  all. 
Few  if  any  of  those  between 
Mexico  and  the  Isthmus  have  shown 
appreciation  of  liberty.  They  make 
no  progress.  They  do  not  develop 
the  immense  natural  resources 
of  their  territory.  The  rights  of 
individuals  among  them  are  little 
regarded.  Revolutions  follow  one 
another  there  with  shocking  rapid- 
itv.   Land  titles  are  uncertain.   The 


amassing  of  capital  is  fatally  dis- 
couraged by  bad  laws  and  feeble 
administration. 

The  original  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  wise.  From  a  re-imposition  of 
the  Spanish  yoke  anywhere  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic  nothing  good  was 
to  be  hoped.  But,  viewing  the  nega- 
tive results  of  freedom  in  the  middle 
regions  of  Spanish  America,  I 
wonder  that  some  historian  does 
not  arise,  trying  to  make  out  that 
the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
after  all  kindly  and  wiselv  meant, 
and  that,  could  it  have  gone  into 
effect  and  not  been  thwarted  by  our 
President  Monroe  with  his  cruel 
"  Doctrine,"  these  states  would 
have  been  by  this  time  much  more 
prosperous  and  even  much  more 
free  than  they  are.  It  is  strange,  I 
say,  that  some  one  does  not  broach 
and  seek  to  maintain  such  a  thesis. 
One  arguing  so  could  make  out  a 
considerable  case.  Now,  clearly,  by 
whatever  verisimilitude  such  a  con- 
tention would  have,  in  that  degree 
the  United  States  would  appear  as 
the  actual  foe  of  the  republics 
which  by  uttering  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine we  pretended  to  befriend. 
Should  the  power  wishing  to  take 
hold  of  them  be  England  instead  of 
Spain,  our  insistence  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  be  morally  indefen- 
sible save  on  the  condition  that  we 
ourselves  should  undertake,  in  some 
friendly  way,  to  start  upon  an  up 
grade  the  almost  desperate  fortunes 
of  those   states. 

I  do  not  wish  conquest  or  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary,  yet,  let 
the  emergency  suggested  come  and 
we  shall  act  as  boldly  as  need  be. 
The  alternative  clearly  being:  the 
Union  Jack  shading  our  southern 
border  as  it  now  does  our  north- 
ern, or  a  more  scientific  southern 
frontier   for   ourselves,   the   people 
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of  these  United  States,  sons  of  the 
sires  who,  in  field  and  in  legislative 
hall,  helped  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton to  become  Father  of  a  Country, 
sires  who  boldlv  acquired  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Texas,  sires  who,  on 
yon  blue  Lake  Erie  water  one  day 
met  the  enemy  and  he  was  ours,  a 
victory  repeated  at  New  Orleans, 
sons  of  those  sires,  I  say,  called  to 
decide  between  more  British  bunt- 
ing before  our  windows  and  a  more 
spacious  residence  for  ourselves, 
will  make  quick  and  honorable 
choice. 

Well,  then,  has  democracy  seen 
its  day?  Has  its  sun  gone  down 
forever?  Is  there,  for  the  common 
man,  no  hope  of  securing  progress 
or  a  decent  life  by  reasonable  and 
conservative  agitation,  so  that,  for 
chance  to  better  his  lot,  he  must 
become  some  kind  of  a  revolution- 
ist? <i 

I  do  not  believe  so.  Pessimists 
and  cynics,  I  know,  are  abroad. 
The  bacillus  "  croaker  "  is  epidemic 
now.  Moreover,  he  is  lively  and  of 
a  mali2:nant  type.  Fio-fit  nim. 
Despair  of  the  Republic  is  akin  to 
treason.  If  any  man  attempts  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag, 
shoot  him  on  the  spot.  Make  it 
dangerous  even  to  approach  the 
halliards.  Some  cry  that  heartless 
plutocracy,  others  that  brainless 
anarchy  is  our  sure  lot.  Each  of 
these  fell  spirits  is  no  doubt  within 
us,  and  each  is  a  kind  that  goeth 
not  out  save  by  prayer  and  fasting. 
But  both  of  them  can  be,  and  surely 
will  be,  exercised  by  a  due  use  of 
means. 

While  the  old,  happy-go-lucky 
sort  of  democracy  can  never  again 
lift  its  head,  the  kind  that  with  no 
policy  of  its  own  occasionally  gained 
power  through  the  enemy's  follies, 
I  dare  to  predict    a    new    age    of 


democracy,  a  strenuous,  studious, 
wide-visioncd,  progressive,  daring 
liberalism.  I  expect  renewed  en- 
thusiasm for  humanity,  to  come 
from  the  insights,  that  the  aim  of 
social  striving  now,  the  weal  of 
man,  is  as  hopeful  as  ever,  and  that 
a  promising  method  of  promoting 
it,  neither  radical,  revolutionary,  nor 
otherwise  dangerous,  is  open  to 
society  and  awaiting  use. 

Fully  appreciating,  I  think,  the 
difficulty  of  elevating  common  man- 
kind to  a  rational  life,  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  astounding  that  so  many 
so  readily  renounce  the  task  as 
hopeless.  Properly,  no  very  seri- 
ous effort  to  that  end  has  yet  been 
made.  Society's  infinite  resources 
for  the  uplift  of  its  lowest  lie  as 
good  as  untouched.  Despair,  so 
soon,  is  criminal.  Shame  on  us, 
brothers  of  the  Third  Estate,  if  we 
let  go  the  hands  of  our  Fourth 
Estate  kith  and  kin  struggling  to 
rise!  We  are  no  more  deserving 
than  they,  only  more  fortunate,  or, 
perhaps,  less  scrupulous.  For  my- 
self, spite  of  the  painful,  stagger- 
ing evidence  contra,  I  still  believe 
in  men's  brotherhood,  in  the  essen- 
tial nobility,  by  nature,  of  every 
man,  wherever  resident,  however 
occupied,  wearing  a  crown,  carry- 
ing a  dinner-pail,  or  begging  his 
bread ;  and  because  I  hail  them  all, 
without  a  single  exception,  as  of 
my  own  blood,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  stronger  will  leave  the  weaker 
to  perish. 

Altruism  is  in  penumbra  now,  not 
extinguished.  Men  will  see  it  shine 
full  orbed  again,  as  when  it  was 
burning  slaverv  out  of  existence. 
Economic  motives  contributed  to 
that  end,  but  the  change  was  not 
mainly  economic.  Philanthropy  le.l 
in  it. '  And  philanthropy  led  in  the 
enfranchisement      of      the  '   Third 
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Estate.  Benjamin  Kidd  lays  right 
stress  on  this.  The  vast,  arbitrary 
power,  first  of  feudalism,  then  of 
royalty,  gave  way  not  so  much  be- 
cause overwhelmed  by  the  rising 
might  of  the  people,  as  because  of 
enrichment  in  human  character. 
Kindly  feeling  between  men  ex- 
tended to  so  many  members  of  the 
privileged  classes,  that  these  classes 
could  no  longer  present  a  solid 
front.  The  power-holding  orders 
in  France  at  the  Revolution  would 
have  had  their  way  had  they  still 
possessed  the  ravage  spirit  of  early 
feudalism;  but  they  had  this  no 
longer.  "  Educated,"  as  Michelet 
says,  "  in  the  generous  ideas  of  the 
time,  they  applauded  that  marvel- 
ous resuscitation  of  mankind  and 
offered  up  prayers  for  it  even 
though  it  cost  their  ruin."  Miracles- 
like  that  will  occur  again.  Some 
now  hearing  me  will  live  to  see  the 
use  of  great  wealth  and  legal  and 
political  talent  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good  against  rapacity,  as  fash- 
ionable as  it  has  ever  been  for  greed 
to  cut  pounds  of  public  flesh  with 
best  le<^al  advice  in  sharpening  and 
plying  its  knife. 

Nietzsche  does  not  rightly  inter- 
pret Darwin.  I  grant  you  that 
popular  ecclesiastical  altruism 
needs  to  be  rationalized.  At  points 
we  can  applaud  Nietzsche  for  hav- 
ing bare  altruists'  follies,  a  good 
work  parallel  to  that  which  Inger- 
soll  did  for  the  Christian  faith.  No 
doubt  men  and  women  daily  do  with 
benevolent  purpose  things  which 
increase  pain  and  darkness  instead 
of  relieving  them.  Such  as  side 
with  Jesus,  Tolstoi,  and  Kant 
against  Nietzsche  must  see  to  it  that 
professedly  altruistic  codes  are  re- 
vised to  be  trulv  so. 

And  when  that  is  done  Nietz- 
sche's   error    will    clearly    appear. 


Rational  altruism,  whether  in  a 
man  or  in  a  society,  does  not  spell 
weakness,  but  strength.  It  alone 
will  let  the  really  fittest  as  against 
the  brutally  powerful  come  to  the 
front  and  bear  sway.  Society  must 
not  be  ruled  by  the  effete  rich  and 
their  lawyers  and  foremen.  The 
fact  that  such  are  at  any  moment 
dominant  no  more  proves  their  fit- 
ness than  does  the  temporary 
dominance  of  thistles  in  a  field. 
Help  blue  grass  and  white  clover 
grow  there;  Darwinism  will  not  be 
set  aside,  but  re-applied  to  better 
effect,  as  it  will  be  in  society  when 
forces  of  justice,  fairness,  and 
humanity  shall  take  the  place  of 
cunning  and  greed. 

It  must  become  manifest  before 
very  long  that  the  sacrifice  of 
democracy's  literal  programme  need 
not  in  the  least  sacrifice  democracy's 
aims  or  spirit;  nay,  that  the  pro- 
gramme must  be  modified  to  realize 
.the  spirit.  "  What  is  the  chaff'  to 
the  wheat !" 

Not  only  can  democracy  take  a 
hand  in  world  affairs  without  ceas- 
ing to  be  democracy,  a  real  interest 
in  '*  abroad  "  is  the  sole  condition 
on  which  democracy  can  live  again. 
At  home  we  may"  extend  never  so 
largely  the  state's  activity  without 
at  all  slackening  individual  energy 
or  losing  the  precious  benefits  of 
personal  initiative. 

No  man  of  intelligence  thinks 
legislation  a  universal  panacea.  It 
can  never  take  the  place  of  common 
sense  or  of  morality.  La.w-niaking 
at  a  venture,  passing  a  statute  just 
to  see  what  will  come  of  it,  is 
quackerv,  not  to  be  recommended, 
but  in  every  way  discouraged. 
What  is  urged  is: 

I.  That,  as  a  matter  of  historical 
fact,  human  freedom  has  not  lost, 
hut  gained,  as  the  public  power  has 
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received  larger  and  larger  attribu- 
tions; men's  liberties  and  men's 
laws  multiplying  in  a  direct  ratio 
one  to  the  other  and  not  in  an  in- 
verse ratio. 

2.  That,  at  present,  certain  speci- 
fic evils,  recognized  by  all  as  grave 
and  threatening,  yet  almost  beyond 
question  remediable  by  sane,  well- 
studied  legal  measures,  are  allowed 
to  remain  and  plague  us  merely  or 
mainly  because  laisse::  faire  has  be- 
come such  a  fetish. 

3.  That  the  studied  legislation 
thus  referred  to  as  desirable  need 
not  greatly  extend  public  owner- 
ship, need  not  take  aught  from  the 
rich,  discourage  any  productive 
enterprises,  repress  individual  initia- 
tive, or  have  the  slightest  leveling 
tendency ;  but  may,  on  the  contrary, 
be  so  shaped  as  to  set  free  the 
matchless  and  invaluable  force  of 
individualism  as  has  never  been 
done  yet. 

4.  That  the  execution  of  a  just 
and  careful  programme  of  legisla- 
tive reform  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  producer,  by  removing 
obstacles  now  in  his  way,  by  mak- 
ing him  more  of  a  man  and  less  of 
a  drudire,  would  vastly  increase  his 
productiveness  and  thus  the  nation's 
wealth,  removing  never  a  penny  or 
a  privilege  from  any  who  possess 
wealth  already. 

5.  That  the  wise  execution  of 
such  a  programme,  so  far  from 
tending  toward  socialism,  would 
have  precisely  the  contrary  effect, 
preserving-  the  state,  as  apparently 
nothing  else  can,  upon  its  ancient 
and  present  foundations  of  personal 
intelligence  and  character,  individ- 
ual freedom,  private  ownership  of 
goods,  and  individual  effort. 

6.  That  the  aim  and  end  of  social 
agitation  should  continue  what  it 
has  so  long  been,  the  elevation  of 
individuals — the  manv,  indeed,  not 


the  few — yet  the  many  man  by  man 
and  not  masswise,  collective  action 
being  used  resolutely  when  needed, 
yet  temperately,  as  a  means,  and 
never  save  when  it  is  certain  to  do 
what  individual  action  could  not 
achieve. 

Reform  by  such  means,  while  in 
appearance  counter  to  orthodox 
democracy,  so  far,  that  is,  as  re- 
gards the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire, 
yet  leads  to  the  same  end  that 
laissez  faire  was  meant  to  attain, 
It  cannot,  therefore,  when  under- 
stood, repel  liberal  hearts.  It  is, 
in  another  respect,  the  exact  carry- 
ing out  of  all  the  original  liberal 
manifestoes.  It  is  the  realization  of 
freedom  and  progress  along  politi- 
cal paths.  Not  indeed  by  the  quick 
"  open  sesame  "  which  eighteenth- 
century  pedants  deemed  available, 
yet  no  whit  less  really,  the  franchise 
is  to  enfranchise.  Freedom's  trail 
is  often  circuitous,  but  it  neverthe- 
less advances,  not  once  returning 
upon  itself,  often  as  it  may  seem  to 
do  so. 

This  slowly  but  surely  awakening 
insight,  that  the  firm  intervention 
of  law,  if  it  is  only  not  wholesale 
but  discreet,  may  accomplish  now, 
for  the  setting  free  of  healthy  in- 
dividualism and  the  consequent 
furtherance  of  all  high  social  inter- 
ests, the  identical  good  results  which 
the  snubbing  of  officious  law- 
makers once  accomplished — this 
apercii,  I  say,  is  soon  going  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  liberal  souls  the 
world  over.  These  old  battle- 
peals  :  "  the  rights  of  man,"  *'  lil3- 
erty,  equality,  and  fraternity,"  will 
echo  again.  In  response,  hosts  un- 
precedentedly  vast  will  rally  to 
humanity's  standard.  The  war  will 
be  bloodless  but  decisive.  Social- 
ism in  the  offensive  sense  will  not 
be  enthroned,  but  all  unsocialism, 
appertain  to  whatever  class  it  may, 
will  be  dethroned  forever. 
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NOVEHBER  AND  DECEMBER. 
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November  and  December,  and  again  November    and    December— Ah,    I 

November  and  December  as  before  ;  hear 

Dead   season   on   dead    season,  o'er  Like    unto    heavy,    sobbing    winds, 

and  o'er,  the  old 

Till  leaflessness  becomes  most  leaf-  Novembers    and    Decembers    moan 

less.     Then  aloud. 

Naught  for  the  lips,  except  the  sad  No  red  leaf  lights  the  darkness  of 

Amen,  the  year, 

Naught    for    the    ejes,    except    the  But    only  fire  that  grips  the  heart 

darkened  den,  of  cold. 

And  for  the  pleasant  Home  of  Leaves  And  stars  that  burn  behind  a  world 

DO  more  of  cloud. 

The  Summer  breezes  with  their  high  p,o,„  ^^^,^^  ^y  Eihelwvn  Wetherald. 

refram.  Publisher,  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston. 
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Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  miaiht 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  tlie  ray 
From   those,  not   blind,  who  wait 
for  day, 
Though  sitting    girt   with    doubtful 
light, 


That  from  Discussion's  lips  may  fall 
With  Life,  that  working  strongly 

binds — 
Set  in  all  lights  by  many  minds, 

So  close  the  interests  of  all. 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year  to  all  readers  of  the  Canada  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 


.  For  the  past  twenty  years,  the  con- 
ductors of  this  Magazine,  under  all  condi- 
tions and  in  all  circumstances,  advocated 
a  non-partizan  political  control  of  our 
educational  affairs ;  an  indepsndent  com- 
mittee of  educational  experts  to  recom- 
mend the  authorization  of  our  school  text 
books;  incereas3  of  salary  and  full  persona^ 
freedom  to  our  teachers  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  doing  their  work  for  the  children 
in  our  schools;  the  absolute  necessity  for 
the  constant  use  of  the  Bible  and  what  it 
adumbrates  in  order  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease the  wholesome  life,  public  and  pri- 
vate,  W3  now  possess. 

These  things  we  did  independently— 
hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may— seeking  not  to  give  offence  to  any. 
In  the  future  we  hope  to  follow  the  same 
course  with  greater  efficiency  and  power. 


Happy  days  to  the  restricted 
workers.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
blessings  of  life  in  Canada,  that 
wherever  one  many  live,  east  or 
west,  he  can,  at  small  expense  of 
time  and  money,  gratify  the  craving 
to  escape  from  his  surroundings 
and  spend  a  few  days  or  weeks  in 
recreation. 
"Sweet  recreation  bound,  what  doth 

ensure 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy; 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless 

despair, 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious 

troop 
Of  pale    distemperat  ires,  and  foes 

to  life."  — Shakespeare. 


INCREASE   SALARIES. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  sup- 
port the  country  is  giving  to  our 
advocacy  for  the  benerment  of  the 
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position  of  teachers  by  increasing 
their  annual  salaries.  Many  of 
the  public  prints  of  the  province 
heartily,  support  the  proposition. 
Every  public  journal  that  touches 
the  question  at  all  acknowledges 
that  the  salaries  now  paid  are  totally 
inadequate — are,  in  fact,  a  disgrace 
to  the  country.  The  remedy  which 
seems  to  find  most  tavor  is  that  no 
teacher  should  teach  for  less  than 
an  annual  salary  of  $400.00.  The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire!  the 
wages  of  work  people  have  been  in- 
creased in  every  description  of 
work;  the  work  of  the  teacher  is 
most  onerous  and  far-reaching;  nis 
salary  should  be  increased  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  of  the  children. 
Let  it  be  done. 


THE  ENGLISH    EDUCATION 
BILL. 

In  this  issue  we  give  the  brief 
but  valuable  synopsis  (London 
Daily  Mail)  of  the  Education  Bill 
now  passing  through  the  Commons 
in  London. 

The  main  principle  of  the  bill  is 
to  entrust  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  people  themselves.  The 
bill  decentralizes  national  education. 
It  is  the  most  democratic  measure, 
in  the  best  sense,  submitted  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  bill  "  annexes  "  the  Church 
school ;  for  in  reality  the  Board 
Schools  are  not  abolished,  as  some 
people  (let  us  hope,  in  ignorance). 
say,  but  enlarges  their  sphere  of 
activity  under  the  control  of  the 
Government.  The  Church  school 
is  now  in  this  position,  tliat  unless 
it  places  itself  under  the  control  of 
the  local  education  authority,  it 
loses  all  means  of  subsistence. 
Government  grant,  aid    grant  and 


fee  grant  are  all  swept  into  the 
purse  of  the  local  authority,  and  the 
choice  before  the  managers  of 
Church  schools  is  starvation  or  sub- 
mission. Churchmen  are  too  wise 
and  patriotic  as  well  to  refuse  three- 
quarters  of  a  loaf  because  they  can- 
not get  the  whole  loaf.  We  feel 
inclined  to  forgive  the  unreason- 
able, as  it  seems  to  us,  opposition 
which  has  been  so  strongly  waged 
against  the  bill  in  England,  especi- 
ally during  the  summer  recess,  and 
chiefly  by  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  are  called  Dissenters ;  for 
by  their  lack  of  insight  they  have 
compelled  the  leader  of  the  House, 
A.  J.  Balfour,  first  minister  of  the 
Crown,  to  lay  aside  his  air  of 
"  hardly  worth  while  to  attend  to 
politics,"  so  that  the  Empire  now 
sees  him  in  his  fighting  form, 
earnestly  contending  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  bill,  and  with  rare 
judgment,  leading  the  large  Gov- 
ernment majority  in  support  of  the 
measure,  which  it  is  fully  expected 
will  be  passed  all  the  stages  before 
Christmas. 


A.  W.  Stratton,  B.A.,  Toronto, 
'87,  Ph.D.,  John  Hopkins,  1895. 
This  promising  young  man  was 
born  in  Toronto,  took  a  full  course 
at  the  common  school,  attended  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Jar^ds  Street, 
where  he  was  carefully  prepared 
for  the  University  of  Toronto; 
graduated  in  1887,  leaving  an  hon- 
orable record  to  his  name  of  the 
highest  honour  ^  throughout  his 
whole  course,  and  died  at  Gupnaig, 
Kashir,  India,  a  short  time  ago,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight.  He  was 
registrar  of  the  University  of  the 
Punjab  at  Lahore,  and  filled  the 
chair  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Oriental 
College.       For  a  time  after  gradua- 
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tion  he  taught  m  the  collegiate  in- 
stitute in  Hamilton  and  resigned 
that  appointment  to  take  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  where  he  was  made  a 
fellow  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
English  in  1893,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1895.  In  1894 
he  was  additional  assistant  in  Sans- 
krit at  that  universitv,  and  in  189.S 
he  was  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor in  Sanskrit  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  left  Chicago 
for  India  in  1899  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  COnnON 
SCHOOL, 

The  above  words  express  a  very 
common  opinion  now  held  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  This 
view  is  so  generally  held  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  any  names  to 
support  the   assertion. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  much 
searching  of  heart,  leading  to  close 
scrutiny,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  the  late  strike — civil 
war,  it  reaUy  was.  This  careful 
examination  has  been  made  and 
conducted  by  some  of  the  ablest, 
most  experienced,  and  wisest  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  case  is  put  thus :  Our  com- 
mon schools  have  been  at  work  now 
nigh  300  years ;  they  have  been 
enthusiastically  stipported  by  the 
whole  country,  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  governments 
of  the  different  stares.  All  -our 
people  have  gloried  in  them.  But 
what  are  we  made  to  look  upon  in 
this  year  1902?  This,  in  one  of 
the  oldest,  weathiest,  and  best  re- 
gulated States  of  the  Union  during 
the  whole  of  last  summer,   147,000 


men  refusing  to  work  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  families ; 
grave  disorder,  harsh  violence, 
life  taken  by  lawless  men. 
To  such  an  extent  did  all  these 
things  prevail  that  the  governor  of 
the  vState  was  compelled  for  tne 
sake  of  safety  of  life  and  property 
to  call  out  all  the  troops  of  the 
State,  fully  armed. 

One  writer  states  the  result  of 
his  investigation  into  the  merits  of 
the  education  given  by  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  uses  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"  Unbridled  and  unblushing  con- 
ceit pervades  the  school  atmosphere 
of  to-day.  The  weli-meant  efforts 
of  teachers  in  the  lower  schools  to 
lead  children  to  express  their  ideas 
freely,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  any  attempt,  however 
feeble,  have  established  a  precedent 
according  to  which  the  pupils  de- 
mand perpetual  tribute  of  enthusi- 
astic praise.  These  children  are 
individually  the  centres  of  their 
own  universe ;  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  man  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance when  in  conflict  with  their 
good  pleasure  or  convenience. 
The  delusion  is  so  extreme  as  to 
be  almost  a  mania,  and  it  perme- 
ates and  poisons  the  very  essence  of 
their  work  and  character.  The  be- 
lief that  all  their  lessons  should  be 
made  pleasant  and  easy  for  them  is 
so  deeply  rooted  as  to  have  the  au- 
thority of  an  axiom,  and  whatever 
controverts  it  is  either  reduced  to 
an  absurdity  or  causes  consterna- 
tion and  righteous  wrath." 

Another  writer  attributes  the 
failure  to  the  too  wide  and  exclu- 
sive attention  given  to  intellectual 
studies,  and  the  almost,  if  not  entire, 
neglect  of  moral  and  spiritual 
studies..       And  iri  support  of  this 
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view,  we  here  quote  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.A.: 

**  In  an  action  to  enjoin  and  re- 
strain teachers  from  reading  the 
Bible  in  the  pubHc  schools  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  October  lo,  held  that  the 
reading  of  the  Bible,  supplication 
to  the  Deity,  and  singing  of  sacred 
songs  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  is  prohibited  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

''  The  case  came  up  on  an  appeal 
from  the  district  court  of  Gage 
county,  and  the  ruling  is  a  reversal 
of  the  lower  court.  All  the  judges 
concur  in  the  opinion,  voicing,  they 
say  in  their  comment,  not  their  in- 
dividual wishes  or  opinions,  but  the 
plain  constitutional  law  as  it  is 
written."     School  Journal,  N.Y. 

Our  readers  will  please  note  that 
the  judgment  is  based  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  State.  Does  this 
decision  throw  any  Hght  on  the 
failure  of  the  common  school  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  so  as  to  respect 
each  other,  to  pay  proper  homage 
to  law  and  order?  Many  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  wisest  in  that 
country  think  and  believe  that  such 
is  the  case. 


We  do  not  write  thus  to  depre- 
ciate the  people  to  the  South  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  Far  otherwise. 
The  spectacle  that  country  presented 
to  the  world  is  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple meeting  a  few  of  his  subjects 
and  asking  them  as  a  favor  to  come 
to  terms  of  peace.  We  rejoice 
with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  President  was  suc- 
cessful. We  deem  it  the  greatest 
victory  that  a  President  could  gain ; 
more  glorious  it  is  than  a  triumph 
over  an  armed  host.  But  our  main 
purpose  in  writing  is  that  we  Cana- 
dians may  be  wise,  take  time  by  the 
forelock,  and  insist  upon  having  in 
our  educational  work  through  ele- 
ments which  the  experience  of  men 
has  proved  to  be  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  bringing  into  existence 
and  sustaining  the  growth  of  a 
strong,  dependable  character.  The 
only  course  we  know  when  this 
high  purpose  is  steadily  kept  in  view 
is  the  Bible.  We  must  take  care  lest 
we  make  bo;^s  and  girls  into  mere 
machines  for  money-making,  and 
thus  miss  the  virtue  which  is  pro- 
fitable for  the  life  that  now  is  and 
for  that  which  is  to  come. 


COMMENTS. 


Eskimos  as  Scholars. — Mrs. 
Mary  Bernardi  recently  closed  a 
several  months'  term  of  school  as 
teacher  of  the  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  natives.  She  taught  at  the 
village  of  Kingegan,  having  an  en- 
rolled attendance  of  147.  In  spite 
of  the  many  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, she  says  she  rather  enjoyed 
the  novel  experience  of  teaching 
the  young  F,skimo  idea  how  to 
shoot. 

The  most  distinctive   feature  in 


the  Eskimo  character,  Mrs.  Ber- 
nardi says,  is  a  superabundant 
curiosity. 

The  natives,  especially  those  who 
arrived  at  the  age  of  *'  discretion," 
are  of  a  prying,  not  to  say  enter- 
prising, cast  of  mind,  and  what 
they  cannot  understand — and  that 
would  fill  many  volumes — they  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  with  suspicion 
and  disdain.  However,  Mrs.  Ber- 
nardi says  that  the  younger  people 
are   anxious    to    learn;    they   are 
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patient  to  a  degree,and  as  a  rule,  are 
bright  and  quick  to  learn.  The  hard- 
est task  of  the  teacher,  perhaps,  is  to 
teach  them  discipline;  that  is,  that 
they  must  be  subject  to  certain 
rules  of  government.  The  younger 
can  with  patience  be  brought  to  see 
the  necessity  of  this,  but  practically 
to  try  to  subject  the  older  pupils  to 
any  form  of  discipline  is  well-night 
impossible. 

Mrs.  Bernardi,  who  is  well- 
known  in  Seattle,  as  well  as  Alaska, 
went  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  last 
October  in  the  capacity  of  teacher. 
Of  the  147  pupils,  one-third  were 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
it  was  not  at  all  times  a  primrose 
path  which  she  found  while  trying 
to  enlighten  their  benighted  minds. 
The  younger  children  made 
steady  progress.  They  learned  to 
read  and  cipher  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity,  and  appreciated  what  was 
being  done  for  them.  They  were 
taught  many  things  unknown  to 
Eskimo  domestic  economy,  and 
were  grateful. 

In  winter  the  school  was  con- 
ducted in  a  large  igloo,  roughly 
equipped  as  a  school-room,  but 
with  many  school-room  accessories 
wanting.  When  the  spring  days 
came  and  the  sun  began  to  be  felt, 
the  work  was  conducted  on  the  sea 
beach,  where  the  sand  made  a  floor 
and  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  a 
covering. 


*  femme.'  But  what  do  you  think 
it  comes  from?  The  great  value 
of  the  Saxon  words  is  that  they 
mean     something.       Wife     means 

*  weaver.'  You  must  either  be 
housewives  or  house-moths,  re- 
member that.  In  the  deep  sense, 
you  must  either  weave  men's  for- 
tunes and  embroider  them,  or  feed 
upon  and  bring  them  to  decay. 
Whenever  a  true  wife  comes,  home 
is  always  around  her.  The  stars 
may  be  over  her  head,  the  glow- 
worm in  the  night's  cold  grass  may 
be  the  fire  at  her  feet ;  but  home  is 
where  she  is,  and  for  a  noble  wo- 
man it  stretches  far  around  her, 
better  than  houses  ceiled  with 
cedar,  or  painted  with  vermilion, 
shedding  its  quiet  light  for  those 
who,  else  are  homeless." 


Among  the  many  wise  things 
Ruskin  has  written  we  note  the 
following : 

"  What  do  you  think  the  beau- 
tiful word  'wife'  comes  from? 
It  is  the  great  word  with  which  the 
English  and  Latin  languages  con- 
quered the  French  and  Greek.  I 
hope  the  French  will  some  day  get 
a   word   for  it  instead   of  that  of 


But,  while  Prof.  Perry  boasts 
that  teachers  are  nowhere  in  com- 
parison with  engineers,  we  adopt 
for  our  teachers  what  Dr. 
Albert  Shaw  says  about  American 
teachers  (Educational  Review  for 
September)  : 

A  large  part  of  the  progress  of 
our  times,  even  in  the  field  of 
wealth  production,  has  been  due  to 
research  and  study  by  men  who 
were  actuated  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree by  the  motives  of  gain.  But 
the  greatest  example  of  all  is 
afforded  by  what  is  now  the  fore- 
most of  all  our  professions,  namely, 
the  profession  of  teaching.  Here 
we  find  scores  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  rendering  noble,  un- 
selfish, and  indispensable  service  to 
the  community  on  the  basis  of  fixed, 
moderate  stipends,  removed  almost 
wholly  from  the  competitive  sphere 
of  activity,  and  inspired  to  dili- 
gence and  efficiency  in  their  work 
by  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility." 
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Why  Is  the  Sky  Blue? — Scien- 
tists are  questioning  to-day  the 
opinion  put  forth  by  Tyndall  as  an 
answer  to  the  above  question.  He 
said,  *'  Because  there  is  a  predomin- 
ance of  the  smaller  waves  of  light, 
which  are  blue,  reflected  from  the 
minute  corpuscles  in  the  atmos- 
phere." But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  air  is  not  blue,  other- 
wise pure  white  light  would  not 
come.  A  cloud  looks  white,  its 
corpuscles  of  vapor  are  large 
enough  to  throw  back  light  waves 
of  all  sizes.  But  in  the  upper 
strata  of  air  there  predominate 
numbers  of  particles  so  small  that 
they  cannot  throw  back  the  larger 
waves  of  light,  but  only  the  smaller, 
that  are  blue,  and  hence  this  is  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  sky,  though 
not  exclusive. 

M.  Spring,  however,  at  the  an- 
nual congress  of  the  Swiss  Society, 
according  to  the  Boston  Transcript, 
has  called  this  accepted  theory  in 
question.  He  reports  that  "  he  has 
experimented  with  luminous  rays 
under  almost  all  conceivable  con- 
ditions, injecting  them  into  agitated 
solutions ;"  but  although  he  could 
obtain  red,  yellow,  violet,  and  the 
rest,  "  under  no  conditions  could 
he  obtain  blue  until,  by  the  aid  of 
electricity,  he  secured  a  pure  at- 
mosphere, in  which  blue  was  clear- 
ly discernible."  Hence  M.  Spring 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  whatever 
it  may  mean,  that  "  the  blue  of  the 
sky  is  purely  chemical  in  origin, 
and  is  an  essential  quality  of  the 
air." 


Duval  County  Plan. — There  were, 
six  years  ago,  in  this  county,  forty- 
five  rural  schools  of  one  teacher 
each,  for  white  children,  established 
by  former  administrations.  The 
work  of  these   schools  in   general 


was  so  unsatisfactory  and  the  per 
capita  of  expense  ran  so  high  in 
many  of  them,  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration determined  to  reduce 
the  number  to  fifteen  schools  of 
three  teachers  each. 

In  choosing  sites  for  the  central- 
ized schools,  the  ones  having  the 
greatest  number  of  school  children 
within  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half 
miles  have  been  preferred.  Five 
of  these  schools  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, €ach  accommodating  the  chil- 
dren of  about  sixty  to  one  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory. 

Others  will  be  planned  and  es- 
tablished as  rapidly  as  funds  will 
permit.  The  concentration  of  the 
children  into  these  new  schools  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  waggon- 
ettes, specially  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Instruction  at  public  expense. 
They  are  of  such  capacity  as  to 
carry  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen, 
sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  pupils, 
respectively,  and  cost  from  $70  to 
$100  each. 

Twenty-seven  of  these  comfort- 
able vehicles  are  now  running  at  an 
average  cost  of  $23.50  per  month 
each. 

These  twenty-seven  conveyances 
enable  us  to  close  twenty-four  of 
the  old  one-teacher  schools,  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  which  had  previously 
teen  not  less  than  $45.50  per  month 
for  each. 

Hence  the  transportation  system 
now  in  operation  produces  a  cur- 
rent saving  of  $462  per  month  over 
the  old  method. 

Taking  from  this  $225,  the  in- 
crease in  salaries  for  eight  assist- 
ants at  the  centralized  schools,  and 
there  is  still  left  a  net  saving  of 
$237  per  month  which  will  pay  for 
twenty  waggon etttes  annually  if  the 
term  be  only  six  months. 
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Financially,  therefore,  transporta- 
tion in  Duval  county  is  a  very  de- 
cided success. 

Professionally  there  seerns  to  be 
nothing  objectionable,  and  of  the 
many  advantages  the  following  are 
the  more  important : 

First — The  teacher's  work  is  so 
well  organized  that  the  average  re- 
citation period  is  trebled.. 

Second — The  effort  of  the  teacher 
is  more  effective  by  means  of  more 
adequate  equipment. 

Third — The  health  of  the  pupils 
is  preserved  in  rainy  weather. 

Fourth — Truancy  is  wholly  elim- 
inated. 

Fifth — The  country  maiden  may 
continue  her  education  without  fear 
of  molestation  by  vagrant  vaga- 
bonds, and  the  youth  prolongs  his 
school  days  because  he  can  pro- 
gress. 

Sixth — Average  attendance  is  in- 
creased 12  1-2  per  cent.,  giving  a 
corresponding  increase  of  school 
funds  from  the  State. 


Seventh — Many  children,  for- 
merly so  isolated  as  never  to  have 
access  to  any  school,  are  now  ac- 
commodated. 

Eighth — One  or  two  large  fami- 
lies cannot  "  freeze  out "  the 
teacher. 

Ninth — The- farmer  and  his  fam- 
ily are  more  content  with  their 
self-sustaining  occupation. 

Tenth — Ethical  culture  is  ob- 
tained free  from  the  dissipations  of 
social  life  as  manifested  in  cities. 

Eleventh — The  development  of 
the  art  of  teaching  by  young 
teachers  is  more  feasible  to  the 
superintendent,  who,  at  sight  of  the 
old,  abandoned  school-houses,  thinks 
of  Whittier's  lines  — 
*'  Still  sits  the  school-house,  by  the 
road, 

A  ragged  beggar,  sunning," 

each  a  fit  monument  to  a  ragged, 
beggarly  rural  school  system  now 
departed  from  old  Duval,  but  not 
lamented. — Supt.  G.  P.  Gleason. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Mr.  D.  McDougall,  B.A.,  ex- 
classical  master  of  Dutton  High 
School,  has  been  chosen  classical 
master  of  Brandon  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, at  a  salary  of  $i,ooo  per  an- 
num.   

Mr.  E.  T.  Young,  Head  Master 
of  Queen  Victoria  district  of  the 
Hamilton  Public  Schools,  has  re- 
signed his  position  to  take  charge 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  W. 
J.  Gage  Co.,  Toronto. 


in  the  text-book  department  of  the 
company.  Winnipeg  papers  speak 
highly  of  Mr.  Saul's  ability. 


Mr.   J.   C.   Saul,   M.A.,   EngHsh 
master  in  the  Winnipeg  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  accepted    a    position 
with  the  Geo.  N.  Morang  Co.,  To- 
ronto.      His  work  will  be  chiefly 


Reorganization  of  national  school 
systems  seems  to  be  contagious. 
The  latest  country  is  Denmark, 
where  the  Government  has  submit- 
ted a  bill  in  which  the  universities, 
the  secondary  schools,  and  the  ele- 
mentary are  treated  as  branches  of 
one  organic  system.  The  delight- 
ful part  of  the  bill  is  that  it  is  not 
the  product  of  politicians  alone,  but 
has  been  examined  in  its  minutest 
details  by  a  committee  of  educa- 
tional experts  and  representatives 
of  the  professions  and  trades. 
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There  has  been  completed  at 
Assouan,  in  Egypt,  the  greatest 
dam  ever  constructed.  It  is  made 
to  store  up  against  the  day  of 
drought  a  thousand  miUion  tons  of 
Nile  water.  *  The  dam  is  now  com- 
pleted. It  is  built  of  stone.  Its 
total  length  is  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter. Its  greatest  height  is  130 
feet.  Total  weight  of  masonry 
over  one  million  tons.  Naviga- 
tion is  provided  by  4  locks,  each 
260  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide.  The 
contract  was  let  to  Sir  John  Aird 
&  Co.,  of  London,  in  February, 
1898.  Two  months  after  signing 
the  contract  the  permanent  works 
were  commenced,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  thousands  of  native 
laborers  and  hundreds  of  Italian 
granite  masons  were  hard  at  work. 
On  February  12,  1899,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  dam  was  laid  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Many 
plans  were  considered  by  the  en- 
gineers and  contractors  for  putting 
in  the  foundations  of  the  dam 
across  the  roaring  cataract  chan- 
nels, and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
form  temporary  rubble  dams  across 
three  of  the  channels  below  the  site 
of  the  great  dam,  so  as  to  break  the 
force  of  the  torrent  and  get  a  pond 
of  comparatively  still  water  up 
stream  to  work  in.  Stones  of  from 
one  ton  to  twelve  tons  in  weight 
were  tipped  into  the  cataract  and 
this  was  persevered  with  until 
finally  a  rubble  mound  appeared 
above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  first  channel  was  successfully 
closed  on  May  17,  1899,  the  depth 
being  about  30  feet,  and  the  velo- 
city of  current  nearly  15  miles  an 
hour.  In  the  case  of  another 
channel  the  closing  had  to  be 
helped  by  tipping  in  railway  wag- 
gons loaded  with  heavy  stones,  and 
bound  together     with     wire  ropes. 


making  a  mass  of  about  50  tons, 
the  great  mass  being  necessary  to 
resist  displacement  by  the  torrent. 

There  was  a  great  pressure  at 
times  to  get  a  section  completed  be- 
fore the  inevitable  rise  of  the  Nile, 
and  as  much  as  3,600  tons  of 
masonry  was  executed  per  day, 
chiefly  at  one  point  in  the  dam. 
A  triple  line  of  railway  and  numer- 
ous trucks  and  locomotives  were 
provided  to  convey  the  materials 
from  quarries  and  stores  to  every 
part  of  the  work.  The  maximum 
number  of  men  employed  was  11,- 
000,  of  whom  1,000  were  skilled 
men. 

When  the  river  is  rising  the 
sluices  will  all  be  open,  and  the  red 
water  wall  pass  freely  through, 
without  depositing  the  fertilizing 
silt.  After  the  flood  when  the 
water  has  become  clear,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  Nile  has  fallen  to 
about  2,000  tons  per  second,  the 
gates  without  rollers  will  be 
closed,  and  then  some  of  those  with 
rollers ;  so  that,  between  December 
and  March  the  reservoir  will  be 
gradually  filled.  The  reopening  of 
the  sluices  will  take  place  between 
May  and  July,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  Nile  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  crops. 

At  Assiout,  also,  a  dam  of  large 
size  has  been  built  to  help  out  the 
work  of  irrigation.  The  result  of 
these  immense  works  will  be  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  Egypt 
perhaps  50  per  cent. ! 


"  All  Red  Line.' —At  length  the 
telegraphic  girdle  has  been  laid 
around  the  world.  Sir  San  ford 
Fleming,  who  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  this  enterprise  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  started  a  dis- 
patch from  rjttawa  to  Lord  Minto 
at   Ottawa  and  sent  it  around  the 
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world.  It  performed  its  journey 
of  24,000  miles  in  ten  hours  and 
twenty-five  minutes.  In  that  time 
it  went  from  Canada  to  England, 
and  thence  to  South  Africa;  from 
South  Africa  to  Australia,  and 
from  Australia  to  Canada — to  Lord 
Minto  at  Ottawa.  A  second  mes- 
sage was  started  by  Sir  Sanford 
Fleming  from  Ottawa  to  British 
Columbia,  and  thence  to  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  Great  Britain, 
and  back  to  Ottawa.  This  mes- 
sage went  round  the  world  "  with 
the  sun  "  and  arrived  in  due  time 
at  Ottawa.  Congratulations  have 
been  exchanged  between  the  dif- 
ferent Governments,  and  great 
satisfaction  is  expressed  in  all  direc- 
tions. Rightly  Sir  Sanford  Flem- 
ing has  been  prominently  named 
in  connection  with  the  completion 
of  this  enterprise,  for  it  was  he 
who  originated  the  idea,  and  who 
by  his  persistent,  intelligent  and 
patriotic  advocacy  has  led  the 
Canadian  and  British  Governments 
to  undertake  the  work,  with  the  co- 
operation of  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia. After  protracted  negotia- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terested rivalry  and  opposition  of  a 
very  powerful  corporation,  the  ac- 
tual laying  of  the  cable  commenced 
a  year  ago  last  September.  The 
cost  of  the  cable  is  $12,125,000. 
The  length  of  the  cable  laid,  is  very 
nearly  8,000  miles  (7,966).  Con- 
nection by  cable  will  doubtless  tend 
to  develop  trade  between  Canada 
and  Australia,  and  also  prepare  the 
way  for  closer  association  in  the 
development  of  the  Empire. — Ex. 


While  speaking  on  the  need  of 
more  money  for  Public  Schools  be- 
fore the  Connecticut  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  in  New  Haven, 
recently.  President  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard, charged  our  common-school 
system  with  inadequacy  and  moral 


inefficiency.  The  gist  of  his 
charge  was  as  follows.:  *'  For  mil- 
lions of  American  children  syste- 
matic education  stops  far  too  soon ; 
and  for  millions  of  adults  the 
mode  of  earning  the  livelihood 
affords  so  little  mental  training, 
and  becomes  so  automatic,  that 
mental  growth  is  seriously  hin- 
dered, if  not  arrested.  Shall  we 
not  agree  that  from  this  point  of 
view  the  American  schools  have 
thus  far  been  much  less  serviceable 
than  they  ought  to  have  been,  or, 
at  least,  than  we  want  them  to  be? 
The  industrial  wars  which  so  seri- 
ously diminish  the  productiveness 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  are 
evidences  that  the  common  schools 
have  grappled  unsuccessfully  with 
the  tremendous  problem  put  before 
them;  and  this  remark  applies  just 
as  much  to  the  employers  as  to  the 
employed.  When  I  use  these  in- 
dustrial conflicts  to  illustrate  the 
inadequacy  of  American  schools  I 
am  impugning  not  the  motives  of 
the  combatants,  but  their  intelli- 
gence— an  intelligence  which  such 
education  as  the  country  supplies 
has  left  seriously  defective.  For 
more  than  two  generations  of  men 
we  have  been  struggling  with  the 
barbarous  vice  of  drunkenness,  but 
have  not  yet  discovered  a  success- 
ful method  of  dealing  with  it. 
This  is  an  accusation  not  against 
the  moral  disposition  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  but  against 
their  reasoning  power ;  and  it  is 
precisely  that  reasoning  power 
which  good  schools  ought  to  train." 
Other  national  shortcomings  w4iich 
education  has  failed  to  overcome, 
according  to  President  Eliot,  are 
gambling,  the  prevalence  of  crime 
and  lynching,  a  fondness  for  vul- 
gar plays,  a  depraved  taste  in 
books  and  newspapers,  political 
corruption,  and  a  general  tendency 
to  embrace  absurd  delusions. 
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NATURE  STUDY. 


J.  B.  Turner,  B. A. 


The  place  that  nature  study 
should  occupy  in  an  educational  sys- 
tem is  occupying  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  discussion  of  educational 
topics  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not, 
as  some  would  appear  to  claim,  a 
panacea  for  all  the  educational  ail- 
ments of  the  day,  but  there  is  a 
legitimate  place  for  it  and  an  im- 
portant work  that  can  be  better 
done  through  it  than  in  any  other 
way.  Like  every  new  movement  or 
revival  of  an  old  one,  it  is  in 
danger  of  suffering,  and  that  seri- 
ously, from  the  excessive  zeal  of  its 
so-called  friends.  If  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  books  issued  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  and  called 
Guides  to  Nature  Study  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  divergence  of 
opinion  among  the  writers  as  to 
what  the  scope  and  object  of  nature 
study  is.  From  one  author  it 
would  be  inferred  that  nature  study 
consists  in  the  gathering  up  by  the 
pupils  of  a  mass  of  information, 
often  of  a  very  insignificant  kind, 
about  some  of  the  common  natural 
objects  to  which  the  learner  has 
access.  In  such  cases  neither  the 
matter  nor  the  method  at  all  ade- 
quately compensates  for  the  time 
consumed.  The  next  author  con- 
veys the  impression  that  the  subject 
with  which  he  is  dealing  consists 
in  imparting  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  objects  and  phenomena 
of  nature  and  drawing  of  inferences 
therefrom  that  are  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  pupils  for  whose  benefit 
nature  study  is  intended.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  writers 
fail  to  draw  the  distinction  between 
nature  study  on  the  one  hand  and 


object  lessons  and  formal  science 
on  the  other.  Occasionally,  too, 
one  gets  the  impression  that  _  it  is 
intended  that  each  pupil  shall  be 
provided  with  the  particular  text- 
book under  examination.  This 
would  doubtless  be  a  very  nice 
arrangement  for  the  authors,  but 
scarcely  in  the  interests  of  the 
pupils.  Whatever  else  nature  study 
may  or  may  not  be,  it  is  certainly 
not  a  study  of  a  book.  A  good  book 
for  the  use  of  the  teacher  is  desir- 
able, but  only  as  a  guide  or  for 
reference.  The  work  in  this  sub- 
ject should  be  spontaneous  and 
suited  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
being  conducted. 

Certain  points  will  have  to  be 
cleared  up  before  nature  study  can 
take  the  place  it  should  have,  or 
accomplish  the  good  that  it  is  cap- 
able of.  There  must  be  a  clear  dis- 
tinction made  between  nature  study 
and  object  teaching.  The  informa- 
tion product  aimed  at  may  be  the 
same,  but  the  method  of  the  one  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  other. 
There  must  also  be  a  definite  un- 
derstanding with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  nature  study  to  formal 
science.  When  these  points  are 
settled  we  shall  then  be  in  a  better 
position  to  settle  other  questions  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  such  as 
the  time  in  the  pupil's  school-life 
when  a  beginning  should  be  made 
in  nature  study,  the  grades  in  the 
school  through  which  it  should  be 
continued,  and  at  what  stage  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  pupil's  progress  it 
should  give  place  to  the  study  of 
science  as  it  is  usually  understood. 
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Sir  Francis  Lovell  has  returned 
from  his  tour  of  the  tropics  made 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  sup- 
port of  British  residents  in  behalf 
of  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
jMedicine.  His  mission  was  very 
successful;  the  welcome  from  au- 
thorities, the  profession,  merchants, 
and  others  being  sympathetic  and 
their  interest  being  practically 
proved  by  contributions  and  prom- 
ises of  active  support.  At  Bombay 
a  wealthy  Parsee  contributed  loo,- 
000  rupees.  In  Ceylon  a  committee 
of  medical  men  was  formed  to 
raise  funds,  as  was  also  done  in 
Singapore.  In  Japan  and  Canada 
it  was  found  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  application  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  aid.  Altogether  the  re- 
sult of  the  mission  was  cash  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  i  10,000,  and 
promises  of  subscription  of  i  1,000 
yearly.  In  addition  to  this  Sir 
Francis  has  obtained  for  the  school 
the  right  of  appointment  in  perpe- 
tuity to  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Research  Institute  recently  estab- 
lished at  Kuala  Lumpur  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Federated  Malay 
States.  This  appointment,  which  is 
of  the  value  of  £750  yearly,  with 
free  furnished  quarters,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  liberally  endowed 
scholarship  offering  exceptional 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  tropi- 
cal diseases.  It  is  tenable  for  three 
years.  The  London  school  has 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  valu- 
able services  of  Sir  Francis  Lovell 
by  electing  him  its  dean. 


The  Philadelphia  Medical  Jour- 
nal announces  in  its  issue  for 
November  8th,  1902,  that  The 
Therapeutic  Monthly  will  hereafter 
be  incorporated  with  The  Philadel- 
phia Medical  Journal,  and  that  a 
special  Therapeutic  Department  will 
be  published  once  a  month. 


American  Medicine  for  Novem- 
ber 8th,  1902,  contains,  among  other 
interesting  articles,  one  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Senn,  on  *'  Medical  Lon- 
don in  Summer.  The  brief  edi- 
torials under  the  heading  of  Edi- 
torial Comment  in  this  Journal  are 
of  great  value. 


The  New  York  Medical  Journal 
for  November  8th,  1902,  is  an  ex- 
cellent number  and  contains  many 
items  of  general  interest  as  well  as 
original  articles  on  professional  sub- 
jects. Special  essays  on  practical 
medical  subjects  are  published 
monthly  in  connection  with  the 
Journal's  prize  competitions. 


The  Journal  of  the  Sanitary  In- 
stitute, London,  England,  contains 
in  its  current  quarterly  number  a 
large  number  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses given  at  the  recent  Sani- 
tary Congress  at  Manchester.  These 
form  a  volume  full  of  information 
and  statistics  of  the  most  important 
kind.  Probably  the  address  of  most 
value  to  our  readers  is  that  by  Prof. 
Sherrington,  on  "  The  Hygiene  of 
School  Life." 
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To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  The  Canada  Educational  Monthly 
will  send,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  Book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 


The  November  number  of  The 
Century  Magazine  begins  a  new 
year  with  a  most  attractive  table  of 
contents.  The  much  talked-of 
Confessions  of  a  Wife  is  concluded ; 
but  serials  by  Richard  Whiteing  and 
Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  are  begun. 
The  illustrations  include  seven  re- 
productions in  color  of  the  striking 
work  of  Maxtield  Parrish.  The 
short  stories  are  scarcely  as  good  as 
the  serials,  although  they  include 
one  by  E.  W.  Thomson,  with  whose 
work  Canadians  are  familiar.  In 
this  instance  Mr.  Thomson  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  captured  by 
the  Boers.  The  story  is  more 
likely  to  be  approved  by  an  Ameri- 
can than  by  a  Canadian  audience. 


The  Book  Buyer  for  November 
contains  an  important  criticism  by 
W.  C.  Brownell  on  Paul's  Arnold 
and  Frederic  Harrison's  Ruskin. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  number  is  a 
reproduction  from  G.  F.  Watt's  por- 
trait of  Matthew  Arnold. 


Serials  by  Mrs.  Wharton  and  Jolin 
Fox  are  promised  for  the  new  year 
in  Scribner's  Magazine.  The 
charming  Little  White  Bird  is  fin- 
ished. In  the  present  number  will 
be  found  a  short  story  of  great  in- 
terest by  Mrs.  Wharton,  called  The 
Lady's  Maid's  Bell.  But  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  should  recall  so  com- 
pletely Mr.  Henrv  James'  work  in 
ghost  stories.  F.  j.  Stinson  has  a 
remarkable  and  not  verv  pleasant 
New  Engrland  storv,  called  Jethro 
Bacon,  of  Sandwich. 


one,  although  a  reviewer  hesitates  to 
say  so,  remembering  how  seldom 
The  Atlantic  is  anything  but 
notable.  There  are  two  important 
articles  on  Strikes  and  Arbitration, 
one  of  which,  A  Quarter  Century  of 
Strikes,  by  Ambrose  P.  Winston,  is 
a  permanent  contribution  to  labor 
literature.  The  Book  in  the  Tene- 
ment, and  A  Possible  Glimpse  of 
Samuel  Johnson  may  be  selected  as 
representing  the  articles  dealing 
with  more  purely  literary  interests ; 
while  The  New  Ethics  and  The 
Care  of  the  Eyes  illustrate  the  wide- 
ness  of  the  field  covered  by  The 
Atlantic. 


The  Education  Bill,  by  Sir  John 
Gors  from  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After,  is  the  leading  article 
in  The  Living  Age  for  November  8. 


The  contents  of  The  Studio  for 
October — an  excellent  number — 
contain :  A  Cosmopolitan  Painter, 
John  Lavery,  by  James  Stanley 
Little ;  Designs  for  Cottages ;  Some 
Notes  on  Indian  Pictorial  Art ;  Stu- 
dent Life  in  the  Ouartier  Latin  ;  An 
Appreciation  of  the  Work  of  Anne 
MacBeth;  and  An  Italian  Painter, 
Gaetonio  Previati. 


Tlie   November  number   of  The 
Atlantic  is    a    particularly  notable 


The  November  number  of  The 
St.  Nicholas  opens  with  a  serial, 
which  it  must  have  given  the  editors 
of  the  magazine  the  keenest  plea- 
sure to  annouce.  This  is  no  less 
than  The  Story  of  King  Arthur 
and  His  Knights,  by  Howard  Pvle, 
ilkistrated  by  the'  author.  The 
ilkistrations  and  the  story  recall  the 
St.  Nicholas  of  old  days.  We  can 
only  hope  that  children  now  will  be 
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as  happy  with  this  new  serial  as 
children  of  other  years  were  with 
the  famous  illustrator's  stories  and 
pictures  then. 


The  Westminster  in  its  new  form 
is  doing  well  in  the  present,  and  pro- 
mising well  for  the  future.  The 
contents  for  November  include 
Illustrated  Interviews ;  Sir  Sanford 
Fleming,  by  W.  L.  Grant ;  Behold  I 
Stand  at  the  Door  and  Knock,  a 
poem  by  the  Khan;  an  instalment 
of  Ralph  Connor's  latest  story ;  and 
The  Bible  as  Literature,  by  Prof.  J. 
E.  McFadyen,  besides  a  number  of 
other  contributions. 


The  complete  novel  in  the  No- 
vember Lippencott  is  called  The 
Other  Man  the  name  of  its  writer 
is  Frederic  Reddale.  Among  a 
number  of  interesting  short  stories 
may  be  mentioned  a  particularly 
curious  one,  entitled  Her  Spirit 
Husband,  by  Dorothy  Richardson. 


After  Kim  the  Just- So  Stories ; 
and  fortunately  in  this  case  there  is 
no  need  of  saying  that  one  is  better 
than  the  other,  for  each  in  its  own 
way  is  the  good  work  that  is  its  own 
best  reward  to  the  writer,  and  one 
may  say  this  confidently,  even  re- 
membering the  amount  of  money 
which  Mr.  KipHng  will  be  likely  to 
get  for  his  new  book.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  one  in  the  writ- 
ing world  who  should  be  paid  more 
liberally  than  Mr.  Kipling.  He 
opens  the  door  again  into  an  en- 
chanted country  so  readily  and  so 
often.  But  to  return  to  the  Just- 
So  Stories  :  Read  them  to  an  aver- 
age, healthy  child,  and  he  will  tell 
you  what  he  thinks  of  them ;  they 
are  quite  as  good  as  plum-cake, 
Christmas,  and  running  away  at  its 
beginning.      To  anyone    who    has 


grown-up,  and  who  has  been  able 
to  keep  something  of  a  child  about 
him,  they  will  be  almost  as  good,  or 
better,  according  to  the  individual 
child  or  man.      The  stories  are  sep- 
arated by    charming    bits  of  verse, 
which  sometimes  strike  a  note  that 
well  deserves  to  be  called  poetry. 
"  Of  all  the  tribe  of  Tegumai, 
Who  cut  that  figure,  none  re- 
main,— 
On  Merrow    Down  the  cuckoos 
cry — 
The  silence    and    the  sun   re- 
main. 
"  But  as  the  faithful  years  return, 
And  hearts    unwounded    sing 
again. 
Comes  Taffy  dancing  through  the 
fern. 
To    lead    the    Surrey     Spring 
again." 
The  book,  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  author,  is  published  in  a  very 
attractive     form     by     George     N. 
Morang  &  Co.,  of  Toronto. 


The  Song  of  Hiawatha.  Ar- 
ranged for  School  and  Home 
Theatricals.  By  Miss  Florence 
Holbrook.  15  cents.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston, 
U.S.A. 


Youth's  Companion  Series  : 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home. 
25  cents.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


Examples  in  Algebra.       By  C.  O. 
Tuckey,  B.A.   Cam.   3s.    George 
Bell  &  Sons,  London,  England. 
These  examples  are  intended  to 
provide  a  complete  course  of  ele- 
mentary    algebra     for    classes    in 
which  the  book  work  is  supplied  by 
the  teacher.      With  or  without  an- 
swers. 
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The  School  Anthology.      A  Selec- 
tion    of     English     Verse  .  from 
Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day.    By 
J.  H.     Lobban,     M.A.,  General 
Editor    of    Blackwoods'  English 
Classics.      In  two  parts.      Price, 
2S.  each;  and     in     one  volume, 
price,    4S.        Prize    edition     5s. 
William     Blackwood      &     Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 
We  desire  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  especially  of  teachers,to 
this   interesting  and  representative 
selection  of  the  best  English  verse 
from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day. 
The   volume   contains,   we   are   in- 
formed,    much     copyright    matter 
from   such   writers   as    Swinburne, 
Kipling,   and   Dobson.       Teachers 
have  often  to  direct  their  pupils  to 
commit  to  memory  the  best  lines 
in    English   verse,   for   the  praise- 
worthy end,  they  will  find  valuable 
help  in  this  well  selected  and  well 
printed  book. 

"  For  deeds  do  die,  however  nobly 
done. 
And   thoughts   of   men   do   as 
themselves  decay; 
But  wise  words  taught  in  num- 
bers for  to  run. 
Recorded  by  the   Muses,  live 
for  aye." 


Horace  Odes,  Book  II.  By  C.  G. 
Botting,  B.A.,  Cam.  Bell  & 
Sons,  London,  Eng.  Notes, 
Gram.  Construction  and  Vocabu- 
lary. 


Commercial     German.        By   Hein 
&  Beaker.     3s.  6d.      John  Mur- 
ray, London,  England. 
This  volume  is  founded  on  the 
natural    or    direct    method    of   ac- 
quiring the  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language,  which  has  been  found  to 
succeed  well  in  the  acquisition  of 
French.       This  volume  is   further 


evidence   of     the     activity   in   the 

Homeland,  that  they  are  not  to  be 

second    in    the    commerce  of    the 

world. 

Gage's    Phonic    Primer.       W.    J. 

Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 

This  new  Phonic  Primer  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  based  on  the 
phonic  system. 


Pitt  Press  Series.  Historie  d'un 
Conscrit  de  1813.  By  Erckmann 
Chatrian.  Edited  with  intro- 
duction, maps,  and  notes,  by 
Arthur  Reed  Ropes,  M.A.,  Cam. 
3s.  At  the  University  Press, 
C.  L.  Clay  &  Sons,  London, 
Eng. 
A  good  school  book  of  a  French 

classic,  this  is. 


An  Elementary    Greek    Grammar. 
By  J.  A.  Allen,  M.A.    Oxen,  Ox- 
ford.      The     Clarendon     Press, 
Henry  Froude,   London. 
This   Greek  grammar  is  by  the 
author   of    the    Elementary   Latin 
Grammar,  widely  used  in  schools, 
and  published  by  the  Delegates  of 
the  Press. 


Mechanics.  By  W.  W.  F.  Pullen. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  England. 
4s.  6d. 

Mr.  W.  W.  F.  Pullen,  in  his 
wide  teaching  experience,  has  found 
that  students  were  very  defective  in 
their  knowledge  of  Elementary  Me- 
chanics. Therefore  he  attempts, 
and  successfully,  we  think,  to  pre- 
pare a  text-book  on  the  subject,  in- 
cluding in  the  discussion  the  three- 
fold aspect  of  Mechanics,  viz.,  the 
theoretical,  experimental,  and  ap- 
plied. Master  and  students  will 
find  in  the  book  much  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  prosecution  of  their 
study  of  mechanics. 
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From  the  Same — Elementary 
Biology  (descriptive  and  experi- 
mental). By  John  Thornton, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  Central 
Higher  Grade  School,  Bolton. 
3s.  6d. 

The  reader  will  recognize  the 
touch  of  the  master  accustomed  to 
examinations  and  the  preparation 
of  pupils  for  examinations.  The 
information  is  timely  and  presented 
methodically.  We  commend  it  to 
the  profession,  and  also  to  students 
not  attending  any  school. 


Flower  Legends  and  other  Poems. 

By  Miss  Alma  Frances  McCol- 

lum.      Cloth,    gilt    top.      $i.oo. 

William  Briggs,  Toronto. 

This  is  a  book  of  verse  about 
flowers  and  children,  of  ii6  pages. 
There  is  one  poem  in  it  which  is 
the  "  salt "  to  save  it  from  utter 
condemnation.  We  mean  "  Am  I 
my  Brother's  Keeper?"  This  poem 
promises  of  much  better  work  than 
we  have  in  this  volume.  We  hope 
Miss  McCollum  will  cultivate  the 
gift  indicated  by  "  Am  I  my 
Brother's  Keeper?" 


Chronique  du  Regne  de  Charles  IX. 
Par  Prosper  Merimee.    Adapted 
and  edited  by   Ernest  Weekley, 
M.A.      John    Murray,    London, 
Eng.    1902.    2s.  6d. 
This  book  marks  a  new  departure 
in  a  series  of  French  Readers  on 
the   "  direct "   method   of  teaching 
modern  languages.     Both  text  and 
explanatory    notes    are    in    French 
and  assist  research  rather  than  dis- 
courage it  while  elucidating  difficul- 
ties.    This  is  the  first  and  best  of 
French  historical  novels,  though  it 
appeared  as  long  ago  as  1829.    The 
story  is  of  the  time  of  St.  Bartholo- 


mew's Massacre.  The  characters 
are  the  elementary  natures,  the 
strong  men  of  action,  whom  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  has  reintroduced  into 
English  literature  after  Walter 
Scott.  Subjoined  is  a  sketch  of  the 
life  and  works  of  the  author.  The 
typographical  work  is  beautiful  and 
sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the 
publisher. 


The  Romance  of  Canadian  'History. 
Francis  Parkman ;  edited  by  Prof. 
Pelham  Edgar,  Ph.D.  Geo.  N. 
Morang  &  Company,  Toronto. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  how 
Parkman  prepared  himself  for  his 
great  work :  getting  his  materials  by 
years  of  patient  toil  in  the  New- 
World  and  in  the  Old;  subjecting 
himself  to  times  of  privations  and 
dangers  in  following  the  wild  tribes 
of  America  in  their  journeys 
through  the  savage  wildernesses  of 
the  unexplored  lands  of  North 
America.  The  result  is  these 
volumes,  a  monument  more  endur- 
ing than  brass.  The  editor  thus 
states  his  aim :  "  The  effort  has  been 
made  to  present  a  succinct  and  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  early  Cana- 
dian history,  based  upon  the  master- 
ly volumes  of  Francis  Parkman. 
The  editor  has  sought  to  preserve 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  incidents 
which  Parkman  has  so  graphically 
described,  and  to  this  end  has  not 
deviated  from  the  actual  language 
of  the  original,  save  to  furnish  the 
connecting  links."  These  connect- 
ing links  have  bfeen  well  and  fit- 
tingly done.  W^e  can  highly  recom- 
mend this  handsome  volume  to 
teachers,  scholars,  and  the  public 
of  Canada.  The  history  of  Canada 
should  be  a  fascinating  story  to  the 
people  of  Canada. 
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After  considerable  study  of  the 
opinions  of  modern  men  of  science, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Norton  has  contributed 
an  article  on  "The  Care  of  the  Eyes'' 
to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Some  of 
the  precautions  he  recommends  as 
to  school  children  and  school  build- 
ings are  worthy  of  note.  He  advises 
that  the  eyes  should  be  periodically 
examined  during  school  life,  and 
the  process  repeated  year  by  year 
till  the  mind  and  body  have  attamed 
their  full  development.  The  paper 
and  type  used  for  school-books 
should  be  carefully  selected,  the 
paper  should  be  of  dull  finish,  and 
the  type  equivalent  to  long  primer. 
The  architectural  plan  of  buildings 
should  be  most  carefully  consider- 
ed, and  the  rooms  should  be  so 
flooded  with  light  as  to  have  suffic- 
ient illumination  for  reading  on  a 
dull  day  in  the  darkest  corners. 
The  distance  of  surrounding  struc- 
tures should  be  twice  their  height, 
and  the  window  surfaces  should 
never  fall  below  one  square  foot  of 
glass  for  every  five  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  He  advocates  pale 
green,  grey,  yellow  or  blue  for  the 
prevailing  tint  of  walls  and  furni- 
ture. The  ideal  light  should  come 
from  the  left  or  the  rear  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  all  cross  lights  should  be 
guarded  against.  The  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  school  desk,  which 
causes  the  pupil  to  bend  unduly, 
Mr.  Wilson  declares,  is  no  small 
factor  in  the  increasing  myopia  of 
school  life. 

500    TEACHERS    WANTED. 

ltF:AI>   THK  FOLLOWING: 
The  World's   Book  of   Knowledge  and  Uni- 
versal Educator.     A  complete  -iOth  Century  Cy- 
clopi'diaof  useful  information. 

V  ou  can  make  bljr  money  securinj?  orders  for 
this  hwok  during:  off  liours  and  vacation.  The 
price  is  low  and  the  terms  and  special  induce- 
ments extra  lil)eral. 

No  charge  for  outfit  if  you  mean  business. 
Send  2.'»  cents  to  pay  postag'e,  and  deduct  this 
amount  from  your  first  order. 

WILLIAM    BRIGGS, 

Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House,  Toronto 


AN    IDE.AL 

CHRISTMAS 
P  R  E  S  ENT 

Useful.  Reliable.  Attractive. 
Various  Styles  of  Binding. 

The  New  Edition  has  25.000 

new  words.  23G4  quarto 
pages.     5000  illustrations. 

The  One  Great 

Standard  Authority 

Let  Us  Send  You  Free 

"A  Test  in  Pronunciation"  which 
affords  a  pleasant  and  instriictive 
evening's  entertainment. 

Illustrated  pamplilet  also  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


If 

You 

Want 

To 

Be 

Sure 

You 

Are 

Righti 

USE 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL  DICTIOKARY 


ATLANTIC 
TO  PACIFIC 

The  "  whole  un- 
bounded cciitiu- 
ent"  endorses 
the  De  Brisay 
analytic  a  1 
method  of 
Latin  and 
French. 

Mr.  L.  McMil- 
lan, Victoria. 
B.  C.  —  •'  I  am 
exceedinglywell 
:d  with  the  whole  course."' 
Mr.  A.J.    VVetzeJl,   Caraquet,  N.B.  —  "I  tind 

f^our  methoa  exceedingly  practical  and  very  easy  to 
earn." 

Mr.  J.  McGrath,  Arichat.  N.S.— "I  am  de- 
lig-hted  with  your  course.  It  is  an  ideal  course  for 
teachers  and  students." 

We  have  studends  everywhere  learning  by  mail . 
Calendar  free. 

ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY,  Toronto  and  Rochester 
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